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About the work 


The major characteristics of Dr. V. 
M. Kulkarni’s work can be summarised 
as: 


For the first time Prakrit poetry has 
been evaluated in the light of known 
theories of aesthetics and its substantial 
contribution is competently assessed by a 
competent authority. For the first time 
Abhinavabharati Ch. VII, which was till 
recently believed by eminent scholars to 
have been lost, has been recovered. For 
the first time abundant fresh light has 
been shed on Sarvasena’s Harivijaya, the 
earliest known Prakrit epic, (now lost), 
which has been highly appreciated by 
leading literary critics. For the first time 
the full significance of Sattvikabhavas has 
been fully explained in his characteristic 
style. 

For the first time Hemacandra has 
been evaluated from an impartial point of 
view which a fair-minded scholar alone 
can do. For the first time in Prakrit 
Verses in Sanskrit Works on Poetics the 
great importance of restoring Prakrit verses 
has been emphasised by reconstructing 
over 1600 corrupt verses from a score of 
major works on Alarhkarasastra. 

The supreme importance of 
Kavyanusasana, Natyadarpana and 
Kalpalataviveka for restoring corrupt 
passages by scores from works on poetics 
has been brought for the first time to the 
notice of scholars. 
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Publisher’s Note 


We feel happy to publish this second Volume in the series of the Research 
Articles’ Volumes. It contains papers, articles, and related material earlier 
contributed by Prof. V. M. Kulkarni to various research journals as well as 
felicitation volumes. These embody the results of his researches in Prakrit and 
Jaina literature. These were then well received by the scholarly world : Hence the 
publication of their collection is well-justified and deservedly in place. 

Collecting these articles had proven a rather cumbersome task, as the 
material was scattered through various journals etcetera and published at 
different periods. When, however, some four years ago, Prof. M. A. Dhaky and 
I visited him in Mumbai and requested him to provide us the copies of his earlier 
articles for publishing them in a compact and comprehensive Volume, to our 
delight, his response was positive. He subsequently sent to us the total material. 
In the beginning, we had not considered the scheme of instituting a Series of 
such volumes. But later we gave more serious thought and began working in 
that direction. Now, it has been planned to publish the volumes of collected 
research articles and papers by renowned scholars on Indological / Jainological 
topics, in a definite regularly published Series. The purpose behind instituting 
this Series is to make available the published writings of eminent scholars in 
those fields. 

We are indeed grateful to Prof. Kulkarani for according his consent to our 
proposal. We would next like to thank our type-setters—Shri Akhilesh Mishra 
and Purviben Shah—for preparing the manuscript of this Volume. We also wish 
to thank Shri Naranbhai Patel, our proof-reader, and Shri Chandraprakashbhai, 
Administrator of the Centre, for the efficient assistance both of them extended. 
We likewise are indebted to Su. Sri Manjulaben Joshi in preparing this volume. 

We hope that the scholarly world of the concerned field of studies will find 
this Volume useful as a reference work and for further researches. 

Ahmedabad j. B . SJiah 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is a collection of essays, research articles and critical 
reviews in the branches of Jain Literature relating to Dharma, Puranas, poetry 
and poetics (Alamkarasastra). The work consists of two parts. Part I pertains to 
Dharma and Puranas and part II to non-religious (or secular) literature. It is 
now for the discerning readers and critics to judge their worth. I will feel amply 
rewarded if they derive satisfaction by reading these writings which I wrote 
during the last five decades. I take this opportunity to express my grateful thanks 
to all those authorities, directors of Research Institute/ Centres, and editors of 
Oriental Research Journals for giving me permission to include in the present 
volume the several essays (introductions), research articles and reviews first 
published by them. 

I extend my warm thanks to Dr. Jitendra B. Shah, Director, Sharadaben 
Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, Ahmedabad, but for whose persistent 
and pressing requests during the last three-four years I would not have exerted 
myself in collecting and duly arranging and editing these writings spread over 
fifty years. In fact I must thank him doubly for accepting this work for 
publication by Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, 
Ahmedabad. I express my heartfelt thanks to my friends. Dr. G. S. Bedagkar, 
Prof. Dalsukhbhai Malvania, Dr. H. C. Bhayani who took keen interest in my 
work, alas ! they are no more. I sincerely thank Mrs. Mrudula Joshi for editorial 
assistance and for taking pains to prepare the Indexes, and Mrs. S. R. Vaswani, 
erstwhile Dy. Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bombay for making books 
readily available to me whenever asked for. 

I appreciate the services rendered by—Vikram Makwana and Chirag 
Shah for Data-entry and Typesetting, Naranbhai Patel and Chandraprakash Shah 
for proofreading, Akhilesh Mishra for final typesetting and butter-prints, and the 
Navbharat Printing Press. 

Mumbai V. M. Kulkarni 

26 March, 2001. 
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CHARACTER OF JAIN MYTHOLOGY 


1. RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 

Religion and mythology are always intimately connected with each other. 
“Works on mythology clothe with flesh and blood, the bony framework of 
spiritual truths and ethical code as set forth in sacred literature. Without such a 
body of flesh and bone, the mere life-force of the sacred texts cannot function 
with effect. It is of course, equally true that without such life-force the mere mass 
of flesh and bone will decay.” The Puranas popularize the truths taught in the 
sacred book? by presenting them in relation to individual men and women and 
to the events of their lives. They explain, illustrate and inculcate the moral 
principles stated in them. 

2. THE DEFINITION OF MAHA-PURANA 

Jinasena, the author of the Adi-Purana, says : “I shall describe the 
narrative of 63 ancient persons, viz., the (24) TIrthakaras, the (12) Cakravartins, 
(9) Baladevas, (9) Ardha-Cakravartins (i. e., Vasudevas) and their enemies (i. e., 
Prativasudevas). The word Purana meant ‘old or ancient narrative’. It is called 
‘great’ because it relates to the great (personages), or because it is narrated by 
the great (TIrthakaras, Ganadharas or Acaryas) or because it teaches (the way 
to) supreme bliss. Other learned men say that it is called Purana because it 
originates with an old poet and it is called great because of its intrinsic 
greatness. The great rsis called it a Mahapurana as it relates to great men and 
teaches (the way to) supreme bliss.” 1 And he adds that “the Maha-Purana is 
regarded ‘Arsa’ because it was composed by rsis, ‘Sukta’ as it expounds truth and 
‘Dharma-sastra’ as it declares Dharma. It is also looked upon as Itihasa, Itivrtta, 
or Aitihya or Amnaya as it contains many stories about ‘Iti-h-asa’ (-‘so it has 
been’ i. e., ‘traditional history’) 2 . Thus according to Jinasena, Purana and Itihasa 
are synonymous terms. A Tippana-Kara of Puspadanta’s Mahapurana, however, 
makes a distinction between the two, saying that Itihasa means the narrative of 
a single individual while Purana means the narratives of 63 great men of the 
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STUDIES IN JAIN LITERATURE 


Jain faith 3 . The Kautillya-Arthasastra (I. 5) in its definition of Itihasa enumerates 
‘Purana’ and ‘Itivrtta’ as belonging to the content of Itihasa. As Itivrtta can only 
mean a ‘historical event’, Purana probably means ‘mythological and legendary 
lore’. 

3. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF JAIN MYTHOLOGY 

It is believed that Jainism is comparatively of a later origin. Jain works 
speak of 24 TIrthakaras. A majority of eminent scholars, however, accept that 
MahavTra and Parsvanatha (and Neminatha too, according to a few,) were 
historical personages and they consider the rest of the TIrthakaras to be mythical 
figures 4 . Jainism received great impetus under MahavTra’s religious leadership. A 
few centuries after the Nirvana of MahavTra, the Jains felt the necessity of having 
their own mythology which would provide an excellent means for reaching 
popular thought and propagating their own views, ideals and doctrines. To meet 
the requirement the religious teachers and masters of Jainism invented myths, 
accepted popular legends with necessary modifications and borrowed the most 
popular stories from the Hindu Mythology-adapting them so as to make them 
suitable vehicles to convey the truths of their own religion, philosophy and ethics. 
Jain Mythology centres in the personalities of sixty three great figures. The 
material for their lives is found partly in the Kalpa-siitra and, in its basic 
elements, in the Tiloyapannatti and Avasyakabhasya. These lives have assumed 
a definite pattern, though the extent of details and poetic descriptions etc., differ 
from author to author. The names of all the TIrthakaras are handed down with 
a multitude of details. “Yet the minutiae are precisely the same for each with 
changes of name and place, and with variation as to the details of complexion 
and stature, as well as the designations of the attendant spirits, who are a Yaksa 
and a Yaksini, of the ganadhara (leader of disciples), and of the Arya (first 
woman convert).” A minor alteration here and there is remarkable : thus the 
20th TIrthakara, Muni Suvrata and twenty-second, Aristanemi 5 are said to have 
been of the Harivamsa, and not like all the others, of the Iksvaku family; such 
alterations we find in a few cases regarding the place where some TIrthakaras 
attained Moksa or perfect knowledge or the posture at the time of final release. 
But for the most part the Jain narratives include precisely the same miracles in 
regard to the birth and other events in the lives of the TIrthakaras. 

The Jain tradition traces the origin of the Puranas to Lord MahavTra 
himself and provides a succession of teachers through whcm} they were handed 
down, some of whom cannot be said to be historical personages. The traditions 
as recorded in the different Puranas of the Svetambaras and the Digambaras 
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differ considerably and are conflicting. It is possible that the origin is traced to 
Mahavlra in order to invest the Purana concerned with sanctity and authority— 
in the present state of our knowledge we cannot summarily brush aside their 
claim that they were given in the Purva texts which are irretrievably lost to us— 
but this much we can say that ‘strings of names’ (Namavali), such as are found 
in the Tiloyaparinatti, were contained in the Purvas and their oral exposition from 
his teacher was received by Vimala Suri who composed the earliest extant Jain 
epic-Purana—the Pauma-cariya —written according to his own statement 530 
years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra. 

Modern scholars like Jacobi, Glasenapp and Winternitz hold that the 
mythology of the Jains is to a great extent derivative. The Mahabharata attributed 
to Vyasa and the Ramayana of Valmlki—these two epics of the Hindus were very 
popular and had made a deep impression on the lives of millions of people in the 
land. Again some of the oldest Puranas, which tradition attributes to Vyasa, must 
have been widely prevalent in those days. Especially the exploits of Rama and of 
Krsna were such as made the Hindus look upon them as the Avataras of God 
Visnu. The Jain writers, coming later, may have wished to make a popular appeal 
to rival the influence of Brahmanical works on the masses and therefore could 
not ignore the great heroes—Rama and Krsna—and their lives. It was thus 
natural for the Jains to adopt the Rama story and the Krsna-legend and to give 
them a Jain background and atmosphere. 

Besides adopting the legends of Rama and Krsna they incorporated a 
large number of popular legends in their mythology in order to propagate Jain 
virtues. These legends have their counterparts in Hindu and Buddhist 
literature : e. g., the well-known legends of Bharata, Sagara—the descent of 
Gahga and the destruction of 60000 sons of Sagara-Brahmadatta, Srenika and 
Rsyasrnga. They also introduced a number of purely Jain legends in their 
mythology. To this category belong the biographies of the first 22 Tirthakaras 
(for the last two are historical ones), of some of the Cakravartins and some of 
the 27 heroes (Baladevas etc.). Not only the Tirthakaras themselves but other 
holy men too have been glorified in their works by the Jains, e. g. Salibhadra, 
a famous legendary hero, JIvandhara, who is celebrated first in the 
Uttarapurana and then in many later works in Sanskrit and Tamil, Yasodhara, 
Karakandu, Nagakumara and Srlpala. Thus we have the Jain Mythology built 
up out of considerable borrowings from the Hindu epics and mythology, 
popular legends from the common stock of Indian literature and pure Jain 
legends created to give Jainism a background of ancient tradition and to 
propagate Jain virtues of Ahimsa, Satya, etc. 
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4. THE SIXTYTHREE GREAT FIGURES OF JAIN MYTHOLOGY 

Sixtythree salakapurusas : As already remarked it is mainly the lives of the 
sixtythree excellent men (salakapurusas) that form the subjectmatter of Jain 
mythology. These prominent personages are classified into five groups : (i) 24 
TIrthakaras, (ii) 12 Cakravartins—sovereign rulers of the world, (iii) 9 
Baladevas, (iv) 9 Vasudevas and (v) 9 Prativasudevas. 

Now let us first give a clear idea as to what these words signify. The word 
salakapurusa is taken to mean by all as ‘Pravarapurusa’, ‘Uttamapurusa’ or 
‘mahapurusa’ 5 i.e., great or eminent or prominent personages. But how the word 
came to be equated with mahapurusa is not properly explained by any writer. 
The commentary on Abhidhanacintamani III. 364 explains thus : ‘salakapurusah 
purusesu jatarekha ityarthah’, meaning thereby probably—“Those who are 
marked, characterised, distinguished (by ‘mukti’) from amongst the people at 
large” 7 . Salaka means, ‘a small bamboo stick’ which a Buddhist monk used as 
an identity badge. Salakapurusa would probably mean “legitimised, 
characterised men so that salakapurusa and laksanapurusa are synonymous. 
Abhidhdnarajendra , however, explains the term differently 8 . The interpretation of 
the word as ‘Men characterised by mukti-liberation’ seems to be more correct. 
Another meaning may be suggested here. In ancient days lines were drawn for 
counting ‘number’. So salakapurusas were those distinguished men whose 
number would be counted by drawing lines. 

The word Tirthakara or TIrthamkara means ‘saviour’, ‘spiritual guide’, ‘one 
who shows the way to cross the ocean of worldly existence’, or to follow tradition, 
one who establishes the four-fold order of the Jains consisting of (i) ‘Sadhu’, (ii) 
SadhvI, (iii) Sravaka and (iv) Sravika. The two words, viz. Jina and Arhat are 
often used as synonyms of Tirthakara. Jina means “one who subduing love or 
hatred towards sarhsara, has been liberated” and Arhat—one who deserves to 
be honoured and worshippd (by even Indra and other gods etc.). TIrthakaras are 
the prophets of Jainism, they promulgate dharma and by their precept and 
example help their followers to attain mukti. 

The word cakravartin or cakrin means ‘one who rules over the six 
Khandas of Bharatavarsa’. He possesses a wondours cakra (disc) whereby he is 
called a ‘cakrin’. Dr. Ghatage gives the explanatory gloss as : 

“The classical Indian idea of a Cakravartin is that of a universal 
monarch, a paramount ruler. Vedic literature knows the word Sam-rat but 
Cakravartin comes into vogue only in the later parts of the epics. In the popular 
literature such rulers are also assigned to the Vidyadharas, semi-divine beings, 
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as in the case of Naravahanadatta, the son of Udayana and the hero of the 
Brhat-Katha. The original meaning appears to be a king, whose chariot-wheel 
meets no obstacle in his conquests. 

With the Buddhists the Cakravartin got associated with a disc, a jewel, 
which precedes him and procures for him success. He represents the secular 
authority as the Buddha does the spiritual power. It is said of Buddha ‘ vjnrqg 
Hcifrid ’. The Jain idea of a Cakravartin is similar and he is said to win 14 ratnas, 
including the cakra disc. These ideas are all developments from the popular 
identification of the cakra with the disc in the hand of Visnu, a solar symbol. 
There are twelve such universal monarchs in Jain Mythology. They have further 
created the category of Bharatardha-cakravartins who rule only half the Bharata 
country, and who are having the nine Vasudevas with them. 

Scholars have explained the word qfd-f in different ways. Wilson 
considered it to mean ‘one who abides in (^ft) a large territory called a "4WL’Kern 
takes to mean ‘who rules’. Senart regards him to be one who owns 

a 44)<=lld while Jacobi thinks that here stands for the political term Trgrl.” 

The word Baladeva (also Balabhadra ) or Haladhara or Halin is used for 
the elder step-brother of Narayana or Vasudeva, who is a mighty human king 
ruling over three parts of the earth. For example, in the story of Rama, Padma 
(another name of Rama) is the Baladeva and Laksmana is the Narayana or 
Vasudeva; and Ravana who is antagonistic to Vasudeva is called Prativasudeva. 

According to one tradition there are 54 great men only, as it does not 
count the Prativasudevas in the list of ‘Uttamapurusas’. This tradition is recorded 
in the Samavaydngasutra and Sllacarya too speaks of 54 great men. 

It is to be noted that all these 63 salakapurusas are “great men” and are 
bereft of any divine element. In the Hindu Mythology Narayana is an epithet of 
Visnu Krsna and Balabhadra or Baladeva (or Balarama) is the name of the elder 
brother of Krsna, Narayana is the supreme God and Baladeva too is sometimes 
regarded as an incarnation of the serpent Sesa and sometimes as the eighth 
incarnation of Visnu. And so also the Hindus regard Rama as the Narayana and 
Laksmana as the incarnation of Ananta (the serpent Sesa). Now the Jains agree 
with the Hindus in regarding Krsna as Narayana and Balarama as Baladeva; 
they however, invert their order in the case of Rama and Laksmana whom they 
regard as Baladeva and Narayana respectively. It appears they deliberately 
introduced this change for the sake of uniformity—for in the case of Balarama 
and Krsna the elder brother is Baladeva and the younger one Narayana and it 
is not unlikely that the name ‘Rama’ was to some extent responsible for his being 
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regarded as Baladeva. 

With these preliminary remarks we now take up a detailed consideration 
of these five groups of great men of Jainism : 

The Twenty-four Tirthakaras : Besides the 24 Tlrthankaras belonging to the 
present age, Jain Mythology takes account also of a past and future age and to 
each of the aeons are assigned 24 Tirthakaras. And further, they are said to be 
born in ten different regions of Jain cosmography such as Bharata-Ksetra, 
Haimavata-Ksetra and the like. Thus we have in all 720 Tirthakaras. The 24 of 
the present aeon are, however, described with great details. Their biographies 
follow a uniform pattern. The lives of the two famous TIrthakaras-Parsva and 
Mahavlra are described in Jain works with a wealth of detail and in the case of 
others only remarkable events are recorded. As a rule, in the case of each 
TTrthakara, the following particulars are mentioned. 

(1) The previous births, (2) the name of the heavenly region from which 
he descends, (3) his parents’ names, (4) birth-place, (5) ‘Naksatra’ or the 
Zodiacal sign of his birth, (6) his height, (7) his colour, (8) his age, (9) the tree 
under which he obtains Kevala or perfect knowledge, (10) his place of Nirvana, 
(11) the number of his ganadhoras or chief disciples, and of sadhus, sadhvls, 
sravakas and sravikas, (12) the yaksa and yaksinl that wait upon him, (13) the 
interval between him and his predecessor and (14) the periods of time during 
which he lived as a householder, etc., and the date of his Nirvana. The names of 
24 Tirthakaras are : 

1. Rsabha, 2. Ajita 3. Sambhava, 4. Abhinandana, 5. Sumati, 6. Padma- 
prabha, 7. Suparsva, 8. Candraprabha, 9. Puspadanta, 10. SItala, 11. Sreyamsa, 

12. Vasupujya, 13. Vimala, 14. Ananta, 15. Dharmanatha, 16. Santinatha, 17. 
Kunthu, 18. Aranatha, 19. Malli, 20. Muni Suvrata, 21. Naminatha, 22. Nemi (or 
Aristanemi), 23. Parsva and 24. Mahavlra. Excepting the last two (or three) who 
are historical persons, others are from the sphere of Jain Mythology. 

The twelve Cakravartins are the sovereign rulers over six parts of the 
Bharata country. Like the biographies of the Tirthakaras, those of the 
Cakravartins too follow a uniform pattern. As a reward of the good Karman 
done in the previous births or as a result of ‘Nidana’ (an evil resolution to utilise 
the merit of one’s penance to get the desired object in the next life) they are born 
as Cakravartins in the dynasty of the Iksvaku, etc. They expand their empire on 
the strength of their superior valour. They are handsome mighty heroes; 
defeating their enemies they rule over the Bharata country—when gods descend 
from heaven, they bestow encomium on them and coronate them as “Emperor”. 
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They rule for a very long time over the country—enjoying pleasures in the 
company of women and the glory due to an Emperor. What is extraordinary 
about them is their possession of 14 ‘ratnas’ and 9 ‘nidhis’. The ratnas or gems 
are : 1. Cakra (disc), 2. Danda (a staff), 3. Khadga (sword), 4. Chatra (Parasol) 
5. Carma (Marvellous hide), 6. Mani (jewel), 7. KakinI and 8. Senapati, 9. 
Grhapati, 10. VardhakI, 11. Purohita, 12. Gaja (Elephant) 13. Asva (Horse) and 
14. Stri (woman). The ‘nidhis’, which they possess, are, according to some, a 
work treating of nine lores while according to others, treasures kept in Caskets. 
Their names are : 1. Naisarpa (mansion), 2. Panduka (food-grains), 3. 
Pingalaka (ornaments), 4. Sarvarathaka (14 jewels), 5. Mahapadma (other 
jewels), 6. Kala (astrology), 7. Mahakala (mines of metals and gems), 8. 
Manavaka (the art of war) and 9. Sankha (Poetry, dramatic sciences and 
music). We do not get an exact idea about the nature of 9 ‘nidhis’. 

The names of the twelve Cakravartins are : 

1. Bharata, 2. Sagara, 3. Maghavan, 4. Sanatkumara, 5. Santinatha, 6. 
Kunthunatha, 7. Ara(ha)natha, 8. Subhauma, 9. Padmanabha, 10. Harisena, 11. 
Jayasena and 12. Brahmadatta. 

Of these, the names of Bharata, Sagara, Maghavan and Brahmadatta are 
celebrated in Hindu Epics and Puranas. 

The 9 Baladevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 Prativasudevas : Baladeva, Vasudeva 
and Prativasudeva are great heroes, born as contemporaries. Baladeva and 
Vasudeva are step-brothers and Prativasudeva is antagonistic to them. The 
complexion of Baladeva is white and he wears blue garment. His banner is 
emblazoned with a palm-tree. He possesses four Ayudhas : 1. Dhanus (Bow), 2. 
Gada (Mace), 3. Musala (Pestle) and, 4. Hala (Plough). According to Digambara 
tradition he has all these except the first for which they substitute ‘Ratnamala’. 
His birth is indicated by four dreams which his mother sees. 

Vasudeva, also called Narayana or Visnu, is the younger step-brother of 
Baladeva. He plays a very active role in the narrative and may be looked upon 
as the hero of the story. It is he who finally kills the Prativasudeva. He is rather 
hot-tempered whereas his elder step-brother is very pious and gentle by nature. 
His is a dark complexion and he wears a yellow garment. He bears on his chest 
the sign of Srivatsa. He possesses a white parasol and chowries and his banner 
is marked with the figure of ‘eagle’. He possesses seven Ayudhas : 1. a 
Pancajanya conch, 2. Sudarsana (Disc), 3. Kaumodakl-mace, 4. Sarhga bow, 5. 
Nandaka sword, 6. Vanamala, a garland of wild flowers and, 7. Kaustubha 
jewel. According to the Digambara tradition he possesses all the seven except the 
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last two for which they substitute Danda and Sakti. From the number of 
Ayudhas and also from the number of dreams—7 according to the Svetambaras 
and 5 according to the Digambaras—which appear to his mother and announce 
his birth, it can be seen that the Jains represent him to be more powerful than 
his elder step-brother. 

Prativasudeva is a mighty hero, no doubt, but he is portrayed as a tyrant. 
His birth is announced by 1-4 dreams, dreamt by his mother. Baladeva and 
Vasudeva are deeply attached to each other and for one reason or the other the 
two entertain hostility to the Prativasudeva, who is an Ardha-Cakrin—one who 
rules three parts of the earth. In the war it is Vasudeva who kills the 
Prativasudeva; the latter after death, sinks into hell as a result of his sinful deeds. 
Vasudeva then becomes an Ardha-Cakrin, enjoys the pleasures of kingdom for a 
long time and after death goes to hell as a result of ‘hiriisa’ that he has committed 
in war etc., and to counteract which he has not performed tapas after entering 
the ascetic order. After, the death of Vasudeva, Baladeva finds no joy in Samsara, 
enters the ascetic order, practises austerities and finally obtains heaven or attains 
to Nirvana. 


The 

names of these heroes are : 



Baladeva 

Vasudeva 

Prativasudeva 

1 . 

Vijaya 

Triprsta 

Asvagriva 

2. 

Acala 

Dviprsta 

Taraka 

3. 

Dharmaprabha 




or Bhadra 

Svayambhu 

Meraka 

4. 

Suprabha 

Purusottama 

Madhu-Kaitabha 

5. 

Sudarsana 

Purusasimha 

Nisumbha 

6. 

Ananda 

Pundarika 

Balin 

7. 

Nandana 

Datta 

Prahlada 

8. 

Padma (Rama) 

Laksmana 

Ravana 

9. 

(Bala-) Rama 

Krsna 

Jarasandha 


From amongst these heroes we note that some are glorified in the Hindu 
Mythology and the Epics, e.g., the 8th and the 9th sets of Baladevas, Vasudevas 
and Prativasudevas. Thus these 63 great men form the backbone, as it were, of 
Jain Mythology. From the schematic treatment of the lives of these heroes we 
note that the Jain Mythology ‘has all the appearance of a purely constructed system’. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the heroes of the Rdmayana and of 
Krsna-story may not have been absolutely fictitious characters. Reputed and 
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eminent scholars of the Hindu Epic and Puranas do hold that Rama, Krsna etc., 
may have lived as actual human beings. 

5. THE EXTENT OF JAIN MYTHOLOGY 

The narrative literature of the Jains is very vast in extent and varied in 
scope. The Puranas, the Maha-Puranas, and the ‘Caritras’ together form one of 
its main types 9 . They are written in Prakrit, Sanskrit and Apabhramsa. They 
treat of the biographies of the 63 Eminent Men (salakapurusas) that is to say the 
24 TIrthakaras and their contemporaries, the 12 Cakravartins or rulers of the 
world and the 27 heroes—9 Baladevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 Prativasudevas of 
antiquity. These works are usually called ‘Puranas’ by the Digambaras while 
‘Caritras’ by the the Svetarhbaras. The Maha-Purana contains the lives of all the 
63 prominent personalities, whereas a Purana or Carita generally deals with the 
life of a single Jina or some other hero 10 . The number of these works is very large 
and a few of them are very wide in their scope, while others confine themselves 
to narrow limits. 

Winternitz, in his History of Indian Literature n , briefly reviews the well- 
known Digambara Puranas (Padma-Harivarhsa-, Trisastilaksana-, Maha- and 
Uttara-Purana) and Svetambara Caritas like Hemacandra’s Trisasti-Salaka- 
purusa-Carita. The Jains adopted almost all the favourite popular themes from 
Brahmanical and general Indian Literature to offer their coreligionists all that 
they could find elsewhere too. They also created poems of their own, which were 
to serve the Jain Community as a substitute for the great epics Rdmdyana and 
Mahabharata. 

6. THE SUBJECT MATTER OF JAIN MYTHOLOGY. 

Besides the lives of the sixty three great figures the Puranas expound 
various topics such as the ‘Anaditva’ of the universe, the origin of different races, 
genealogies and accounts of kings, the duties of a Sravaka and of a Sramana, 
philosophy, ethics, metaphysics, criticism of the cult of animal sacrifice and of 
the priestly religion. No single work treats of all these subjects but, taken 
collectively, they may justly be described as a popular encyclopaedia of Jainism 
representing all phases, religious, philosophical, historical, and cultural. The 
Puranas claim to expound also the four subjects which comprise all human 
endeavour—Dharma (righteousness), Artha (wealth), Kama (love) and Moksa 
(liberation) 12 . Certain Puranas claim to give a ‘history of the world’ and present 
at the same time an encyclopaedia of all that is edifying to the pious Jain and 
that is worthy of his study. Thus, for example, the Adi-Purana describes the 
Samskaras 13 , which accompany the life of an individual from conception to 
Stud.-2 
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death, the interpretation of dreams 14 , and short treatises on town planning and 
the duties of the warrior 15 and the art of governing (NIti) 16 —besides ornate 
descriptions of cities, mountains, rivers and the like in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Alamkarikas for a Mahakavya. The same Adi-Purana mentions 
eight topics or subjects which a Purina ought to deal with : (i) the universe 
(Loka), (ii) the country with its mountains, sea etc., (Desa), (iii) the city or 
capital (Pura), (iv) Kingdom (Rajyam), (v) the life of a Jina which acts as a ford 
to cross the ocean of Samsara (TIrtha), (vi) giving of alms and donations and 
austerities (Dana-tapas), (vii) the four conditions of existence such as hells etc., 
and (viii) the fruit of ‘punya’ and ‘papa’, the highest reward being ‘moksa’ 17 . 

7. A COMPARISON WITH THE HINDU EPICS AND PURANAS 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana and some of the oldest Puranas are 
undoubtedly older than the Jain Puranas. And these served the Jains as a 
model—though not a perfect one—in composing their epics about Rama, Krsna 
and Puranas of the 63 prominent personalities. Broadly speaking the Jain Puranas 
and the Hindu Epics and Puranas treat of a large number of common subjects 
including biographies of Rama, Krsna, origin of the universe, dissolution and 
recreation of the universe, the divisions of time assigned to Manus (Kulakaras), 
ancient royal genealogies, and accounts of persons mentioned therein; religious 
instruction, the four Purusarthas, viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa, the 
Tirthas and the benefits which they confer on pilgrims, medicine, architecture, 
astrology, grammar, the rights and duties of a king, gnomic sayings both on 
morality and on worldly wisdom and the like. 

The method of presentation adopted by the Jains is the same as that of the 
Hindus. The legends of the TTrthakaras and others are presented in the style of 
ornate epic following the compilers of the Hindu Puranas. Each Purana is 
constructed as a discourse delivered by some person of authority to one or more 
hearers 18 : the subjects are expounded, often in the form of question and answer 
and not always methodically : and into the narration are woven stories and 
discourses uttered by other persons. These Puranas are mainly in verse. Like the 
Hindu Epics and Puranas which afford us insight into all aspects and phases of 
mediaeval Hinduism, the Jain Puranas too constitute a popular encyclopaedia of 
mediaeval Jainism — religious, philosophical, historical, social and cultural. 

8. THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF JAIN MYTHOLOGY 

The Hindus have got besides the 18 Puranas proper, an equal number of 
secondary works of the same class called Upapuranas, the Jains have nothing to 
correspond to these Upapuranas. While the Hindu Puranas are primarily an 
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extension, amplification and illustration of the spiritual truths stated in the Vedas 
in the form of injunctions and commands, the Jain Puranas criticise and condemn 
the Vedic cult of animal sacrifice and the priestly religion, and amplify and 
illustrate the Jain ethics, the duties of a Jain householder, and of a Jain monk; 
in unequivocal words they condemn the incredible legends and doings of the 
Hindu Puranic deities; they illustrate the inexorable law of Karman that governs 
everyone’s destiny and there is no place for any god bestowing favours and meting 
out punishments. There are, however, a few stories and incidents in which semi¬ 
divine or heavenly (to be distinguished from the liberated) beings come to the 
rescue of Jain devout souls at crucial moments in their life. Exceptional sanctity 
is bestowed on life and Ahimsa is the highest moral principle guiding all human 
affairs. Sramanic ideology is always kept in the forefront. TTrthakaras and munis 
are introduced who give discourses on Jain ethics, dogmatics and philosophy, 
preach the worthlessness of worldly pleasures and inculcate love for liberation. 
The principal heroes and important personages are shown to have accepted the 
duties of a Jain householder or entered the ascetic order and in the end attaining 
to heaven or liberation. Whereas the heroes of the Hindu epics move in an 
entirely Brahmanical atmosphere in the Jain Puranas the dharma preached by 
the Jinas is everywhere very much to the fore. No doubt the Hindu epics and 
Puranas speak of belief in transmigration and refer to past births but in the Jain 
epics and Puranas the past and future lives of the heroes are told with a great 
wealth of detail. Whereas the epics and the Puranas of the Hindus regard Rama 
and Krsna as human beings who walked the earth veiling their supreme divine 
glory—incarnations of God Visnu and glorify the trinity of Brahma, Visnu and 
Mahesa and many other deities, the Jain Puranas rid the stories of their divine 
elements—to them Rama and Krsna are no divine incarnations and gods such 
as Indra etc., do not shine prominently in their mythology. It is the 63 salaka- 
purusas that are celebrated in the Jain epics and Puranas. These salakapurusas 
include the Tirthakaras whom the Jains venerate and worship as the Hindus do 
their gods—theoretically the Jains refuse to recognise gods and although their 
Jinas bear the appearance of deities on account of the irresistible Brahmanical 
influence, the Jinas are still bereft of the power of creation and destruction of 
the universe, of punishment or forgiveness of sins. Although all the Vedic gods 
do not retain their prominent position in the Brahmanical Epics and Puranas 
still a few of them such as Indra, Agni, Varuna, the Surya etc., hold important 
positions. The Jain Puranas do refer to a few Vedic deities such as Indra, Varuna 
etc., but they do not occupy places of supreme importance—they are subordinated 
to the great Tirthakaras. Some of the godlings mentioned in the Rgveda are 
termed as a class of Vyantaras and given comparatively greater prominence. 
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Notes and References : 



1. 


I RfiftfftMfciMIct II 

't’fa JIFTRTfSRq JITOI I HPrq ^rl II 

1 IJ i h 1 m 1 rHci u,d~Hp(V*r: ll—Jinasena. Adipurana I. 20-23 

2. ^ifwaftcrRr^ ^Hlcl *£Tt> '^JJcTWfRT^ I SJrRjSTTCFTI^N' tp^INtffllfd P^dt( I 
fcffe cT^^fcT fratf^fcT ?|cf: I ^Id^TlH^fd^lMIHN^iimPd cF( II 


—Jinasena. Ibid I, 24-25 


3. Puspadanta—Mahapurana Vol. I, P. 9. . 

The definitions of Purana found in the Hindu Puranas may be noted here : 

^PfST Slfd-H'fe Tpg^njfq | 

dVii^-ciRci "Id ^FT M&dSFFf II 

The Brahmavaivartapurana, however, says that the five laksanas are only for the 
Upapuranas, while Mahapuranas (“the great Puranas”) have “ten laksanas” including 
praise of Visnu and the gods individually”. The Bhagavatapurana likewise mentions 
“ten laksanas” of the Purana in two places (II. 10.1 and XII. 7. 8 ff.) 

4. Jacobi. Winternitz, Glasenapp, to mention a few only. 

5. The word ^R^Ph occurs in Rgveda I, 89. 6, but it has nothing to do with the Jain 
Tirthakara. 

6. For example cf the title of Sllacarya’s work—“Caupannamahapurisacariya” or the word 
Uttamapurisa’ used in this connection in the Samavdydhga. 

7. Winternitz (Hist, of Indian Lit. Vol. II, p. 505) translates it as “which form as it were 
lines of demarcation among the monks”. 

8. ^4t5%4ri)d?iiHdl*f ^ fau i: ^ w^i : ^ ^n^H: g 

yRiqPg^lllfa T4^ffE I 

9. See Dr. Upadhye’s Introduction to Brhatkathakosa and Wintemitz’s History of Indian 
Literature Vol.II. 


10. For example, the Adipurana of Jinasena or the Trisastisalakapurusacarita of 
Hemacandra and Parsvanathacaritra of Bhavadeva Suri. 

11. Vol. II. pp. 486-519. 

12. see, e.g., Pc. 118.111 

13. Chs. 38-40. 


14. Ch. 41. 

15. Ch. 16 

16. Ch. 42 


17. J. M. P. 4. 3. 

18. e.g., Gautama expounds the Pailmacariya to king Srenika on his request. 


□ □ □ 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PAUMACARIYA 


Corresponding to the great epic of Valmlki-Rdmayana in Sanskrit the 
Jains have a number of Ramayanas composed in Prakrit,, Sanskrit and 
Apabhrarhsa languages. The earliest among these is the Prakrit epic Paumacariya 
(Pc) (Padmacarita). Padma is the name of Rama in this epic. It is written by 
Vimalasuri (Vimala) in the Prakrit called Jain Maharastri by modern scholars. 
Scholars like H. Jacobi place it in the third century A. D. or somewhat later. In 
this brief account light is thrown on some of its aspects : 

(i) Its form : A Purana 

The narrative literature of the Jains is vast in extent and varied in scope 1 . 
It is generally divided into four broad categories as follows : (a) the Puranas and 
the Mahapuranas, (b) the Caritras, Kathas and Akhyanas, (c) the Prabandhas 
and (d) the Kathakosas. We are here concerned with the first category only as 
the work under study calls itself a Purana (I. 32, CXVIII.III). The term Purana 
originally meant nothing but ‘Puranam Akhyanam’, i. e., ‘old narrative’. Then in 
the course of time it came to denote ‘a species of literature’ comprising works 
of religious and didactic contents in which were collected ancient traditions of 
the creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints, and distant ancestors of the 
human race, the beginnings of the famous royal families and so on. The term 
Purana is defined in Hindu literature as follows’ 2 : 

A Purana treats of five subjects : (1) Sarga, ‘Creation’, (2) Pratisarga, ‘re¬ 
creation’, i. e., the periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds, (3) Vamsa, 
‘account of the genealogy’, viz, of the gods and the Rsis, (4) Manvantaras, 
‘Epochs between the Manus’—the great periods, each of which has a Manu or 
primal ancestor of the human race, and (5) Vamsanucarita, ‘the history of the 
dynasties whose origin is traced back to the Sun (solar dynasty) and the Moon 
(lunar dynasty)’. The Brahmavaivartapurana, however, says that the five 
‘laksanas’ are only for the ‘Puranas’ and the ‘Upapuranas’, while the 
Mahapuranas (the great Puranas) have ten ‘laksanas’ including praise of Visnu 
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and the gods individually 3 . Vimala does not define either Purana or a 
Mahapurana. Among the Jain authors, Jinasena is probably the first to define 
Purana and Mahapurana. Says he : “I shall describe the narrative of sixty-three 
ancient persons, viz., the (24) TIrthamkaras, the (12) Cakravartins, (9) 
Baladevas, (9) Ardha-Cakravartins (i.e., Vasudevas), and their (9) enemies (i.e., 
Prativasudevas). The word Purana means ‘old or ancient narrative’. It is called 
‘great’ because it concerns the great (figures), or because it is narrated by the 
great (TIrthamkaras, Ganadharas, Acaryas) or because it teaches the way to 
supreme bliss. Other learned scholars say that it is called Purana because it 
originates with an old poet and it is called great because of its intrinsic 
greatness. The great Rsis called it a Mahapurana as it relates to great men and 
teaches the: way to the highest bliss 4 . Further he adds that the “Mahapurana” is 
regarded as Arsa because it was composed by Rsis, ‘Sukta’ because it expounds 
truth and ‘Dharmasastra’ because it declares Dharma. It is also looked upon as 
Itihasa, Itivrtta, or Aitihya or Amnaya as it contains many stories about ‘Iti-ha- 
asa’ (-‘so it happened’, i. e., ‘traditional history’)”. 5 

Thus according to Jinasena Purana and Itihasa are synonymous terms 6 . 
The Iippanakara of Puspadanta’s Mahapurana, makes however, a distinction 
between the two, saying that Itihasa means the narrative of a single individual 
while Purana means the narratives of sixty-three great men of the Jain faith 7 . In 
its definition of Itihasa Kautillya Arthasastra (1.5) enumerates Purana and 
Itivrtta as belonging to the content of Itihasa. As Itivrtta can only mean ‘a 
historical event’ Purana probably means ‘mythological legendary lore’. 

The Hindu definition of Purana (or Mahapurana) is applicable only 
partly to the work of Vimala. He speaks of seven Adhikaras (subjects, topics) as 
constituting his Paiimacariya., viz., (1) The eternal nature of the Universe which 
was never, created, (2) the origin of the dynasties, (3) Rama’s departure to the 
forest, (4) War between Rama and Ravana, (5) The birth of Lava and Ahkusa, 
(6) the liberation from worldly existence, and (7) The various existences (past 
as well as future) 8 etc. Out of these seven topics, Rama’s departure to the forest, 
the war between Rama and Ravana and the birth of Lava and Kusa (Ahkusa) 
are peculiar to a Rama Carita or Purana. The remaining four topics are some 
of the general features distinguishing Jain Puranas. A study of the contents of 
the Paiimacariya reveals that it describes, though briefly, the lives of the 
TIrthamkaras Rsabha, Ajitanatha, Munisuvrata and Mahavlra, and of the 
soveregin rulers Bharata, Sagara and Harisena, besides mentioning the names 
of the sixty three great figures, their places of birth, their parents, their span of 
hfe, their respective trees, places of liberation, etc. It describes also the fourteen 
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Kulakaras, the Kalpa-Vrksas the duties of a Jain monk, the horrors of hell, the 
joys of heavenly worlds, the jina-puja, the jinabhiseka, the jinavandanabhakti, the 
origin of the four castes, the condemnation of Vedic sacrifice and of the 
Brahmanas, the dreadful consequences of killing and of the eating of meat. Most 
of these topics are generally found to be dealt with in all the Jain Puranas. None 
of the definitions of a Purana or Mahapurana given above covers fully these 
various topics. The Adipurana attempts to cover some of these topics when it lays 
down that a Purana ought to deal with the eight topics or subjects given below : 

(1) The universe, (2) the country with its mountains, sea etc., (3) the city 
or capital, (4) the kingdom, (5) the life of a Jina which acts as a ford for crossing 
the ocean of sarhsara, (6) liberality, munificence and austerities, (7) the four 
conditions of existence such as hells, etc., and (8) the fruit of Punya and Papa 
(meritorious deeds and sinful deeds) 9 . 

Although the Paiimacariya is undoubtedly a Purana, it answers some of 
the salient features of a mahakavya. The subject-matter is the lives of great 
figures of antiquity. The work is composed in Cantos (uddeia, samuddesa or 
parvan), it is chiefly in the Arya metre but as the definition of an epic requires, 
the concluding stanzas of each canto are composed in a variety of metres. He 
interweaves his name ( namamudra ) in the closing verse of every canto. It 
contains many descriptions of towns, mountains, seasons, the rising and setting 
of the sun and moon, water-sports, love-sports, separation, marriage, battles 
and the triumphs of the hero. It is embellished with figures of speech such as 
Upama, Rupaka, Utpreksa, Arthantaranyasa, etc. in the poetic portion of the 
work. The principal sentiment is that of renunciation and quietude, although in 
some cantos the sentiments of Srngara, VTra, Karuna, Hasya, BTbhatsa and 
Adbhuta, are portrayed. The style of the work is, on the whole, fluent and in 
descriptive passages only reveals long compounds. In short, the Paiimacariya 
may be rightly and justly described as partly exhibiting the features of a Purana 
and partly of a mahakavya. A modern scholar describes it as a ‘Dharmakavya’. 

(ii) THE TITLE PAUMACARIYA 

The present work is known as Paiimacariya. The poet mentions this title 
in his work, not always but frequently 50 . The title means The Life of Padma’ 
(another name for Rama). Rama was so called because he was ‘Paiimuppa- 
ladalaccho (possessed of eyes as the petals of a lotus) and “ Viyasiya-vara-pauma - 
sarisamuham (having a face like an excellent blooming lotus) 11 . In the course 
of the work the poet often refers to Pauma as Rama, Rahava, Ramadeva, SIri, 
Halahara, etc. It is, therefore, obvious that the various names Rdhavacariya, 
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Ramacariya and Halaharacariya used in the work stand for the Paiimacariya and 
by no stretch of imagination can we ever speak that the Rahavacariya was a 
work quite different from the Paiimacariya of Vimala. Professor K. H. Dhruva, 
however, appears to have advanced this highly fanciful hypothesis of two 
separate works called Rahavacariya and Paiimacariya 12 to suit his late dating of 
Paiimacariya based on grounds of ‘late’ metres and ‘modem’ Prakrit. 

No doubt, the poem deals with the life-story of Rama, but it also deals 
with the life of Laksmana and Ravana at great length. That is Vimala presents 
to his readers the lives of three of the great figures (viz., the 8th Baladeva, 
Narayana or Vasudeva, and Pratinarayana or Prati-vasudeva). Although 
Laksmana and Ravana are with Rama, salaka-purusas, they are spiritually 
inferior to him for he alone at the end of his life here attains Nirvana and the 
other two sink in hell. This consideration might have weighed with the poet 
when he named his work as Paiimacariya. In the popular story of Rama, he 
being the first and foremost hero, the work is naturally named after him (e.g, 
the Ramayana ); and it is not unlikely that this factor too might have influenced 
the poet in calling his poem Paiimacariya. As the date of the Padmapurana of the 
Hindus is not known definitely we cannot say that this name Padmapurana 
might have influenced Vimala in naming his Purana dealing with the life of 
Rama. 

(iii) THE EXTENT OF THE PAUMACARTYA 

The Paiimacariya is divided into 118 chapters or cantos, the first thirty- 
five of which are called Uddesas (Uddesakas , or occasionally Samuddesakas) and 
the rest Parvans 13 . In the extent of individual cantos there is great disparity : the 
shortest is the 60th canto with nine stanzas only and the longest is the eighth 
with 286 stanzas. Comparatively speaking, the cantos in the first half of the 
poem are longer whereas those in the second half are shorter. The total number 
of stanzas comprising the work is 8651 14 . 

(iv) VIMALA’S AIM IN WRITING THE PAUMACARTYA 

Vimala holds that the Ramayana stories (of the Hindu poets) are most 
certainly lies; he thinks that the absurdities which are related regarding the life 
of Rama, Ravana, Kumbhakarna and others are not worthy of belief, and that 
the poets who composed Ramayana were Iiers 13 . Through the mouth of Srenika 
and Gautama the poet gives expression to all this : 

‘How is it possible that the great Raksasa heroes, though very strong, 
were killed by the Vanaras (monkeys) ? It is reported in the popular scriptures 
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that all the Raksasas led by Ravana used to eat meat and drink blood and 
marrow, and that Ravana’s brother Kumbhakarna used to sleep for six months 
without a break; even though his body would be crushed by big elephants and 
his ears filled with potfuls of oil he would not wake up; he would not hear the 
sound of drums beaten near him nor would he get up from his bed if the period 
of six months was not over ! When he got up, being overpowered with fierce 
hunger he would devour whatever would be near him at the time, such as 
elephants and buffaloes. Having filled his belly by devouring gods, men, 
elephants and the like he would again go to bed for another six months...”. 
Again, it is said that Indra, when defeated in battle by Ravana, was bound in 
chains and taken to Lanka. How can anyone take Indra captive—Indra who 
rules over JambudvTpa with its gods and men ? One would be reduced to heaps 
of ashes at the mere thought of attacking him, who has Airavata, the elephant- 
jewel and Vajra, the thunderbolt at his command ! At that rate we might as well 
affirm that the lion is overcome by the deer, the elephant by the dog ! Further, 
it is reported that Rama during his sojourn in the forest killed a (wondrous) 
golden deer and that (at Kiskindha) Rama treacherously killed Valin in order to 
oblige (his ally) Sugriva and win (Su-) Tara for him (Sugrlva). It is also said that 
the Vanaras constructed a bridge across the ocean.” 36 

If is with a view to removing all such absurdities, inconsistencies and 
incredible elements found in the popular Ramayana stories that Vimala 
undertakes the composition of the Paiimacariya. It is the poet’s intention to 
present faithfully the life of Rama as was proclaimed by Lord Mahavira himself 17 . 
That the poet is intent on the propagation of the teachings of the Jinas is evident 
to every reader of the Pur ana or Carita. In the concluding portion of his work 
Vimala exhorts his readers (or hearers) to practise the Dharma as expounded by 
the Jinas : 

■^TOT Cf -gfhf, I 

fa'TOW'JII’JjtTlI fcrnf | 

-qj^ Tpfl II—CXVIII. 112-113 

It is thus very clear that Vimala aims mainly at propagation of Jain 
Dharma through his Paiimacariya. 

(V) VIMALA’S CONCEPTION OF RAKSASAS AND VANARAS 

Vimala’s conception of Raksasas and Vanaras is markedly different from 
that of Valmlki. The Raksasas are not man-eating demons with fearful and 
hideous appearances. Nor are the Vanaras animals having long tails living on 
Stud.-3 
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fruits etc., and using their nails and teeth as their weapons. They are, in reality, 
a race of the Vidyadharas, “A class of beings endowed with many supernatural 
qualities, if not human beings in the correct sense of the term. Beastly and 
uncouth behaviour and appearances are not therein attributed to them. On the 
other hand, they are depicted as having been highly civilized, who, far from 
killing and devouring all animals that they could obtain, strictly adhered to the 
vow of Ahimsa.” 18 The dynasty of Vidyadharas at Lanka came to be called 
Raksasas after the great and celebrated Vidyadhara hero named Raksasa 19 . The 
author gives also another explanation as to why the Vidyadharas were 
Raksasas : 

WfcT TSRsTRT WJ, TfaT ^rq {fcRs^l ^JT I 
ctq ftRT W3R-TIR ^ cfa; II —V. 257. 

The Vidyadharas of Kiskindhipura received the name of Vanaras because 
of their custom of wearing the pictures of monkeys as symbols or totems on their 
banners and crowns 20 . 

This conception of Vimala about the Raksasas and the Vanaras is born 
of the growing spirit of rationalism of his age. The fanciful and highly 
exaggerated poetic descriptions of the Raksasas and the Vanaras given in the 
popular Ramayana stories were unacceptable to Vimala, a champion of 
rationalism. He, therefore, portrays the Raksasas and the Vanaras as 
Vidyadharas, possessed of supernatural powers and are thus, capable of the 
heroic exploits attributed to them. He gives a realistic interpretation of the 
epithet of Ravana when he writes : Ravana’s mother hangs around his neck a 
wondrous necklace of Ratnas, in which his face is reflected nine times, hence his 
epithet of Dasamukha “The man with ten faces” (VII 95-96) : 

.I 

Til ^'JloRtT ftTOgt, sJTvTFR II 

fit f^grf Tfs, %q Tgt n 

(vi) CHARACTERISATION IN PAUMACARIY A 

Valmlki’s Ramayana is generally regarded as one of the most beautiful 
and moving of all stories in literature. One very important factor contributing 
to its greatness and beauty is its unique characterization. The story of Rama 
presented by Vimala agrees only partly with Valmlki’s Ramayana and 
considerably differs from it on account of the many omissions, additions and 
modifications effected by him. These changes powerfully affect the 
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characterization in Paiimacariya. Consideration of space prevents us from 
undertaking here a review of the characters of the important men and women 
that play a conspicuous part in the story. We rest content by pointing only to 
some of the more noteworthy aspects of the characterization in Paiimacariya. 
Vimala’s aim at elevating his character is very obvious. According to Valmlki's 
Ramayana, Kaikeyl is a selfish, greedy and intriguing woman. Rama kills Valin 
treacherously and is guilty of killing Sambuka. Ravana is a tyrant, an oppressor 
of mankind violently obstructing sacrifices, and he abducts women. Valin is a 
usurper, and unlawfully takes possession of his brother’s wife and kingdom. 
Vimala takes a very sympathetic view of these characters and attempts to clear 
them of blame. He represents Kaikeyl as a mother par excellence who is prepared 
to let her husband accept asceticism but desperately tries to retain her loving 
son. She does not demand Rama’s exile. Valin, a mighty Vidyadhara hero, though 
capable of inflicting a crushing defeat on Ravana, voluntarily appoints Sugrlva 
to the throne and himself becomes a monk. This account acquits V alin of the 
shameful charge of living with his brother’s wife, and Rama of the charge of 
treacherously slaying Valin, who had done no harm to him. Laksmana kills 
Sambuka by accident and this exonerates Rama completely from the guilt of 
slaying a man who, though a sudra, was a tapasvin. Ravana is a pious and 
devout Jain. He restores ruined Jain shrines. As far as possible he avoids himsa, 
whenever he has to fight. In his world-conquest he is shown to have subdued his 
enemies whom he later on sets free and restores to them their kingdoms. His 
only weakness is his passion for SIta. Vimala is probably the first poet to 
represent Ravana as a hero eminently suited to a great tragic play of the western 
type. The poet presents Kumbhakarna and other Raksasa heroes as very pious 
souls devoid of all the ugly and ferocious traits attributed to them in Valmlki's 
Ramayana. Another remarkable aspect of the characterization in the 
Paiimacariya is to be seen in the large number of wives of some principal 
characters. According to Vimala, Rama, Laksmana and Hanumat had 8000, 
16000 and 1000 wives respectively. Sagara and Harisena, two sovereign rulers 
had each 64000 wives. Ravana at a time had married 6000 wives. Vimala 
probably believed that the greater the number of wives a person has, the greater 
is his glory ! According to Valmiki’s Ramayana Rama was devoted and faithful 
to his only wife SIta. Laksmana was married to Urmila only and Hanumat was 
celibate. One more noteworthy aspect of the characterisation in the Paiimacariya 
is that all the principal characters in the Paiimacariya barring Laksmana (and 
Ravana) are pious Jain laymen who retire from the world at the end and 
become Jain monks and attain to liberation or heaven. Laksmana is shown to 
have sunk into hell after death for having failed to adopt Jain Dharma. Kaikeyl, 
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SIta etc., become Jain nuns. Again, in Valmlki’s Ramayana Rama is the central 
figure but in the Paumacariya Laksmana plays a leading part. It is he, not Rama, 
who kills Ravana. 

(vii) VIMALA : AS POET 

Vimala calls his work a “Purana” in the introduction (Canto I. 32) and 
at the end (Canto CXVIII. 111). His real aim is edification and instruction. He 
is full of burning enthusiasm for the Jain faith. He writes with an'eye to the 
liberation of mankind by means of Jainism. He delights in singing the glory and 
greatness of Jainism. The Paumacariya is to him only a means to propagate the 
doctrines of his faith. He is primarily a preacher and only secondarily a poet. 
Naturally, he touches on the various aspects of Jain ethics, philosophy, dogma, 
mythology, cosmography, the dreadful consequences of killing and of the eating 
of flesh, the gruesome torments of hell, the worthlessness of this worldy 
existence, the denigration of women, the doctrine of Karma, the past and future 
births of various characters figuring in the narrative, and thus renders his work 
open to the charge of “the extreme difficulty in making anything picturesque out 
of the dry and scholastic Jain tenets and the somewhat narrow views of life 
prevalent in Jain circles” (A History of Sanskrit Literature, Keith, p. 295) or that 
it is “of the type of respectable dullness”or that “it does not attain the level of 
literature”. Jacobi observes that “it (the Paumacariya ) has very little poetic 
value”. This observation of Jacobi is true only so far as this portion of the work- 
is concerned. It is, however, extremely unfair to Vimala to condemn the whole 
work as poetically worthless. 

It is equally unjust to Vimala to institute any comparison between him 
and Valmlki, the Adikavi whose Ramayana is a popular epic and ornate poetry 
at the same time. It is idle to compare him with Kalidasa, Bharavi or Magha. 
Their mahdkavyas are chiefly meant to give pleasure, whereas the Puranas like 
the present one are mainly intended to serve the purpose of instruction. A dose 
and careful study of the Paumacariya shows that we cannot claim for Vimala 
rich poetical genius of high descriptive powers. It is, indeed, very difficult to point 
to any single canto in the whole work which is poetically of high merit. We 
however, come across many pretty and beautiful descriptions of towns, rivers] 
mountains, seasons, water-sports, love-scenes, etc. in the work which 
emonstrate that Vimala is capable of some moderately good poetry. The 
attention of readers is particularly drawn to the descriptions of the water-sports 
at Canto X.36-44, of the rainy-season at Canto XI. 119, of the evening at Canto 
XVI.46-54, of Sita at Canto XXVI. 98-102, of old age at Canto XXIX. 21-28, of the 
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winter season at Canto XXXI. 41-47, of the Vanara warriors visiting the marble 
palace of wondrous beauty at Canto LXVIII. 5-15, of the fire-flames produced on 
the occasion of SItas fire-ordeal at Canto CII. 7-12, and of the cremation ground 
at Canto CV. 52-61. These descriptions will bear out the statement made above 
regarding Vimala’s poetic abilities. Vimala shows his high proficiency in the 
expression of pithy observations on life, religion and morals. He ever and ever 
again flings at the reader beautiful subhasitas touching various aspects of 
human life. Only a few of them may be referred to here : Canto I. 17-27 dealing 
with various limbs of the human body : Canto TV. 26, 50, LXXV. 18, LXXXV1. 60, 
CHI. 52, 72, CV1II. 38 CXIII. 71, CXVII. 42 dealing with ‘dharma’ : III. 46-47 with 
‘darn’; CII. 177 with knowledge, XII. 81; LXII.22, LXV. 30, LXXIII. 17 with good 
men; XXXV. 66 with the importance of wealth; III. 123-125, LXXVII-15, CVI.41- 
42 with the nature of worldly existence; LXXVII.13, CV.39-40, CX.ll with the 
karma doctrine; CIII. 73, CVI. 38, CVII. 31, CXVIII. 107 with the pleasures of 
senses; LXXIII. 14, and CVIII. 25 with Death; LXXXXTV. 80-84 with the lot of a 
servant; and XVII. 33-34, LXIX.39, LXXXXIII. 35-36 with women. 

Vimala, now and then, sprinkles his narrative with subhasitas. 

(i) f% 4 ftq? ^ | -I—13b 

(ii) cTc«T q TOjq 1% CF3S3T |_XII. 101b 

(iii) 1^4 ^ ^ ^f^! 22 I—XXX. 35 

(iv) pPrrSIM ftf I—XLVII. 5 

(v) 4IFT fr^ii 23 I—LII. 138b 

(vi) f% fqqqqq qtqt, fq ^ 1 —lxx. 27 

(vii) i% up ^ fqqqqq 1 —lxxi. 54 

(viii) tRDRfl? ^qfcT ^qfq 24 I—LXXV. 1 

(ix) wmM fa ^5 1 —LXXVIL 42a 

(x) fqeqcq Wffqqisq, qt ^q? I—XCIV. 80 

(xi) fa qfrsq qfiq I—C. 53d 

(xii) q^T 26 I—CV. 106d 

Cxiii) qpqq gq qp 27 —CVI. 26a 

He uses a few proverbial and colloquial expressions occasionally : 

0) q q ^qt t 
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ursjrfcii?. xri a=rrat %P 8 i—v. 249 

4 4461 , 4744411444 i^upjrmwt i 
atfFTT 4gT4 Wl 4t 4T4lt Md^wujfq II—LXXXVI. 60) 

(ii) ....•^Rferor frr^fiTii’Jt i sn^rotsit t efttT tprrq 473 ii—XII. 17 

(iii) f% 4T 4^444^4 TFlff^ 1—XII. 138 

(iv) t£4 t FI? 444® f44 434^ 444444 t 

44^44 cj -TEST, ^TTfor W ^ 44f II—XXVI. 239 

(v) cTT WS 414, 144144 47t 4 n^lfa I—LXXXVI. 9 

(vi) 471 TT44HnjpF4 jt 47*5 I—XCIV. 70b 

(vii) 4ftgfl4m 4t^iT, 41J?T 1% 47*1 fMtf? I—XCVIII. 22 
(viii) upt g 33 ?^, f44 f44 wrgght i—cm. no 

(ix) 3mf4faR344nfPT ^fepi 4*4 4T4f444M I 
4444 4T4 444 , -qfeimt ?4? 4^ 29 II—CX. 11 

(x) 4fsT^m fa 4 4 444l4 I 

%5R4TIT qlf<rT4UL 4741 fa44 T5n4Ti M II—CXIII. 33 

Cxi) 4T4F4^tf^4, <fat 44F4 I 

44414 14 ^4, 4 4 fa*3fa 34PTt 4f4 30 I—CXIII. 40 

Cxii) 4ft4I 4114*1 441, Tfafa ^ 441 I—CXII. 41b 

He is very fond of paraphrasing proper names for example, Bhanukarna= 
Bhanu-Sravana, Ghana-vahana=Megha-vahana, Akhandalabhuti=Indra-bhuti, 
Vajrakarna=Kulisa-sravana, etc. 

He uses a very large number of DesI words with a view to making Prakrit 
more readily intelligible to the common people. As the work was of a religious 
and propagandistic nature and meant for a large number of readers and the 
masses (lokabhogya), he did not hesitate to use the non-Prakritic forms and 
idioms—so-called vulgarisms from the popular speech of his days— Apabhramsa. 
He is very fond of onomatopoeic words too. 

The figures of speech which are commonly met with in this work are 
Upama and Rupaka. Some other figures which we come across in the work are 
Utpreksa, Atisayokti, and Arthantaranyasa. Anuprasa and Yamaka are found to 
be rarely used. Vimala, no doubt, delineates the sentiments in the narration of 
the principal story and in the romantic episodes that he has added. The fact, 
however, remains that his supreme interest lies in the development of vairagya 
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that leads the various characters in the story to the renunciation of worldly life 
and acceptance of Jain order. 

Vimala’s style is lucid and fluent and, wherever necessary, forceful. The 
Purana portion of the work, although otherwise important, makes extremely 
dull reading, but the style of this portion of the work too is quite simple and easy. 
In the course of his narration when he chooses to give poetic descriptions we 
come across comparatively long compounds but they are not difficult to 
understand. 

Vimala devotes 106 pages out of a total of 335 pages to narrating the 
background of the principal narrative. This certainly detracts from his merit as 
a story-teller. He increases the bulk of the story by adding many legendary 
stories and romantic episodes; some of these, e.g., the episodes of Bhamandala 
and Vitasugriva, are indeed quite beautiful. He claims at the end of his work that 
his Paiimacariya is ‘visuddha-laliyakkharaheujuttarh’ and akkhanesu vivihesu 
nibaddha-attharh’. This claim is partially just and legitimate as the language of 
the work is not pure and chaste but shows many unprakritic forms and idioms. 
Jacobi rightly observes that the work “is very fluently written, in an easy epic 
style”. Uddyotanasuri pays a handsome tribute to Vimala as follows : 

oiiR’Hri fcmd'cbl ^ cnfw stcri i 

TKU t-k-H 'aiwH II — Kuvalaya.ma.ld 

This high compliment Vimala richly deserves. 


Notes and References : 

1. See Winternitz : History of Indian Literature, Vol. II (pp. 475 onwards); Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye Introduction to Brhatkathakosa (pp. 17-30). 

2 . ink Tifcrepia ^ i 

4>l!^r«i ^ -girl traetsjqg ll —Matsyapurdna LXV. 63. 

3. ga^gti'JiHi ersFW kgsftn: i 

gtroni ctatri % n 

4lk*1l =tRTf sFT^OT ^ II 

y<ri4Hia ^ i 

3<4>lcH ■ffrir ^cjHI^f g«T5F ii 

gtruiRT ftsitq % n 

Srlmad-Bhagavata-Mahapurdna likewise mentions the ten topics of Mahapurana as 
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-Skandha 11, Adhyaya 10, v. 1 


-Skandha XII, Adhyaya 7. w. 9-10. 


follows : 

-gJwEsra; vi¬ 
and 

ITfTfsw?! fsrchfer <J# Wdirfq ^ i 
#n %gnram: n 
^Tcf^tE gem cffgKt %: I 

4. dt^rwfq -tfcb>ii i 

hPrfeciOT ^ -jipjf E%qiHfa ii 
31 RH ^q^q^jgrET^ I 

Hel^4l5^?IRHl^ II 
4>f4 ^<l u iHiRi|ci| y^cicdicl 'JJtNIdl I 
Wwl ^Rf|4<=f || 


^.x5 \ 1 

M?i3<|UHiMiaHd kd-Hdldfa: II —Adipurana 1-20-23. 

5. ^yufldMItf 4£E ^fcWRTR^ I 
qhf^rrair^ ^iT^fRRi 43 ^ n 
$fasiq cf^ ?fd didlRFri i 
$ffdfdq*tfcngFl|tHWslimPd ^ il —Adipurana 1-24-25. 

6. ^E-JirMrdewHsM '4dJl4l4 TRTfah: I — Adipurana I. 26a. 

7. See Puspadanta’s Mahapurana (edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya) Vol. I (p. 9). 

8 . ra^fW^tfl ^STPRoi | 

PwwFiw, Tra 3tr%«T aTf^rra ii 

9. citait ^?T: TT^ cftsf ^HciqlS^Pl | 

to ■qroftoqfq u 

In the article called Jain-Purana (Jain Siddhanta Bhaskara, Vol. VIII, part I, p.4, June 
1941) Pandit K. Bhujabali Shastri mentions the eight topics of a Jain Purana according 
to the view of Pampa, a great Kannada poet : 

(*) , rtlchl=EK-'gr«R (3) "^iR^ViIh^I (3) TOTOfRfq1l3«fd (Si) TTTOTTOTDrain§ER (q) 
cftsfqflRTURshl (E) (i9) dHlqidfqWHd^Il (c) rrrqTcTSnfFrSWHq 

It is very obvious that Pampa’s source is Jinasena. 

10.^5iUi wrgfci....i (i. 8) 

difoui^ui tfhi i (i. 9 ) 

31? ■q^mrafVEp), 'dhq*HI4cRU| fd'UifdU I (I. 29) 

^dl^K-TOTT ^ rr^rff •qp^T^si ) 

r=i8c)ui vydui fror^f ii (i. 31) 

TP3PW ^Fidhiui...; (I, 33) 

77T 3^q<|q^dpRii (I, 90) 
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(II, 105) 

4<i4qRq 3??q ^|R( qRi+,4 #3 I (III, 8 ) 

q qftq q I (III, 17) 

gq wqqRq gfRit qrt qs? Tjq? qifqqqqvrr i (cm, 175) 

^ fHsiqRq fqqq qt -qsf i (cxvm, 93 ) 

g®qiRiqii...i qrafq 'qsqfeTmi^ gi twcstt? i (gxviii, 97 ) 

■QTi qqntfqqqRq g -gq TR?®i, qr% g’q$M@...i (cxvm, 101) 

gq qliRi^ui wqRq Rl| q?c«j gq I (CXVIII, 102) 

....fq qRq (cxvm, 103) 

Trq TlfqqRq.... I (CXVIII, 104) 

...i?q qpraftq.... i (cxvm, ii8) 

11 . arwii qrqrf, g?«TRf 7 ^ fq%g§% I 

gq qgqr, fqqfflqq tqqpq Ru n 

qropqf T#at cRTT ^F3^t c8Hl^u[ g|ur | 

qrq q fqt?q Tt, qqqt qqgq^rqti 11 —(xxv. 7 - 8 .) 

From these stanzas embodying the circumstance or factor responsible for the name 
Paiima it will be evident to the readers that the following statment of Dr. Jyotiprasad 
Jain is erroneous : 

■qgPFrr qrr gfq 3iqp>n qq qm qrer «q, qrq : -Jtq qtqq 3 wqqr qq qqjqfqr qr qrcjgqvr 
t ^5 fan i 

—(Vimalarya Aura Unaka Paiimacariyam, p. 438). 

12. See Introduction (pp. 7-8) to Paiimacariyam (Cha. 27 and 28), edited by Sri S. C. 
Upadhyaya. 

13. Why the poet uses two words for ‘a chapter’ or ‘a canto’ and not one consistently we 
cannot say. 

14. The upodghata to the Bhavanagar edition gives the total number to be approximately 
9000 stanzas (Asanna-nava-sahasra-sloka-pramitam), Pandit Premi states the total 
number of verses, to be 10000 Anustup Slokas ( Jain Sahitya Aura Itihasa, p. 89 of the 
revised edition). Professors Gore and Laddu remark in their edition that the poem 
contains more than 9000 stanzas. This statement needs to be corrected. 

15. 31%q fq ir|cc|*)'q, aqqRifq^4-ce|qgu]fi£! | 

q q Wfq gfon, iqfq -St qfeqr ^ M — n 117 

16. Cf. Canto II. 105-107, III. 8-15 (and VII.58-60). 

17. qt qq? qq?R?t, gptf? qq-m? Iq q^uumu i) i 

^qqflui fqff 3T?qfq qfi qqtPH II 
q q <qoRi fq -otq aqPraifRr i 

3#rq % qqfq qj ^qifuit ga u —ni. 14-15. 

18. “Tradition about Vanaras and Raksasas”—Chakravarti C. in I. H. Q. Vol. I (1925). 

19. See V. 251-252 
Stud.-4 
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20. "SRR Fl? frn TO #Tffef d^ u ll=IR4 I 

cl cTW fl? 'TTO, J j#4-cc|A)PinHTi II 

. WT^t r%^i vst i 

3fln^l Jc*Ift^,?T ?c*frJT II 

^Rf?T ^ f^3Ftt *H3Tt I 

d? WW>T 4#, ^|anf%^niT Hoclfe# II 
cUmfclvfcrT Ft, *3W?fMlfRRI ^ -^1 I 
f^fTllT ^TCTttrr g-cCd f =IFTO %nj II —VI. 86-89. 

21. Cf. v4 R^rgc^f ^WdlRd i| Rfo I — Raghu. I. 13b. 

22. Cf. Rd 3 #spg I 

23. Cf. fsrcisraprr Rretdgfe I 

24. Cf RT°TFdTfd ^11fal I —Ramayana, VI. c 112 v. 25. 

25. Cf. TJ? g gfNt fddT 4>l-dRI<rdft-»^ I 

26. Cf. w irar ?r«R i 

27. Cf. TOTCT fd \gvi ggj: I — Bhagavadgita. II. 27a. 

28. Cf. RdTH ddd g dTWdd y<g,£IR: qffte^T: I — Bhartrhari, Vairagyasataka. 75 

29. Cf. 2 lfciOTOduTHT ^4TRli%R%^fcT fdddTFT Wipl fdRRR: I Bhartrhari, Nitisataka, 95 cd. 

30. Cf. RJcd: Rt}M4Nlf«l RlfsSdrfal T^Rfd I 

STTdTdl fardHIdlPui W# 4 RTdfd II —Bhdrata 1. 3069. 

□ □ □ 
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I. THE DIFFERENT JAIN FORMS OF THE STORY OF RAMA : THEIR 
INTERRELATION 

Among the various Jain adaptations of the Rama legend Vimala’s 
Paumacariya stands, chronologically speaking, first. The study of the different 
Jain Ramdyanas clearly reveals that Ravisena, Svayambhu, Sllacarya, 
Bhadresvara, Hemacandra and Dhanesvara, follow Vimala. Ravisena does not 
state that his Padmapurana is based on Vimala’s Paumacariya. A comparative 
study of the two versions establishes firmly that Ravisena is heavily indebted to 
Vimala. Svayambhu expressly states to have followed Ravisena in composing his 
Paumacariya. At the end of his version of the Rama story Silacarya states : “Thus 
is narrated in brief the life history of Rama and Laksmana which is described at 
length in works like the Paiimacariya”. From this statement it follows that he has 
used Vimala’s work in preparing his abridged version. Bhadresvara does not 
indicate his source but the study of his Ramayana version proves beyond any 
shadow of doubt that he adopts the story of Rama as given by Vimala and 
frequently also borrows phrases and lines from him. Hemacandra does not care 
to mention his source for his two Ramayana versions—one found in his 
Yogasastra-svopajna-vrtti and the other in his Trisastisalakapurusacarita. We 
have already established by undertaking a comparative study that Hemacandra 
has based his version mainly on Vimala. Dhanesvara’s version too closely follows 
the tradition represented by Vimala. Incidentally, we also find that Devavijaya 
himself says that he is following Hemacandra. Meghavijaya’s Laghu-Trisasti is an 
abridged version of Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapurusacarita. 

Gunabhadra’s version which is largely dependent on Valmlki contains 
some features which have their parallels in the Dasaratha-Jataka and the version 
of Sahghadasa, and some traits peculiar to the Jaina forms of the Rama legend, 
and this conglomeration of different elements gives Gunabhadra’s version a new 
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look and form. It is, therefore, generally regarded—and rightly too, for it has 
many important divergences with the Paiimacariya —as forming another 
independent version. Puspadanta although he does not expressly state so, follows 
Gunabhadra. Krsnadasa is another writer who follows him. From the number of 
authors, who follow Vimala, it is evident that his tradition is highly popular 
among the Jains. 

The versions of Sanghadasa and Harisena, however, are more related to 
the Ramayana of Valmlki or the Ramopakhyana of the Mahabharata than to the 
version of either Vimala or Gunabhadra. 

The different works noticed in the Jinaratnakosa but not studied here 
probably do not contain any new features but reproduce, with some variations, 
one or the other of the versions treated here. It would not be correct to designate 
the schools of Vimala and Gunabhadra as Svetambara and Digambara, for some 
Digambara writers too follow the so-called Svetambara version of Vimala. The 
three groups of Jaina Ramayanas may conveniently be represented in a tabular 
form as given on the next page. 

II. THE ORIGIN OF THE RAMA STORY IN JAIN LITERATURE 
I. The Problem 

With regard to this problem of the origin of the Rama story in Jain 
literature three logically possible answers suggest themselves; the story of Rama 
in Jain literature (i) preserves an independent tradition anterior to that of 
Valmlki, (ii) is derivative in nature being borrowed from the Valmlki Ramayana 
or the Hindu Ramayana in general with suitable changes, (iii) partly preserves 
some features of the very ancient tradition prior to that of Valmlki and partly 
borrows some features of the Valmlki Ramayana on account of their vast 
popularity among the masses. For this purpose it is necessary to investigate the 
oldest Jaina tradition preserved in the Paiimacariya. According to the statement 
of the poet himself it was composed in 530 A. V. (4 A. D. if we accept the 
traditional date (527 B. C.) of Mahavlra’s Nirvana, or 64 A. D. according to Dr. 
Jacobi’s date (467 B. C.) of Mahavlra’s Nirvana). The researches of modern 
scholars lead us to believe that Vimala cannot be assigned to a later date than 
second century A. D. Whatever date we choose to accept, the fact remains that 
the Paiimacariya is the earliest extant Jain form of the story of Rama. Let us now 
see what this earliest poet of Jain Ramayana has to say regarding the origin of 
the story of Rama. 
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2. The tradition regarding the Origin of the Paiimacariya 

(as recorded by Vimaia Suri himself is as follows :) 

The Paiimacariya was in the form of a list of names and was handed 
down in regular succession from teacher to his disciple 1 . It was first told by Lord 
Mahavira to Indrabhuti Gautama who retold it to his disciple. It became known 
to generations of people through a succession of ‘Sadhus’ 2 . Rahu was his grand- 

JAIN RAMAYANAS 


(School of Vimaia) 

Paiima-Cariya-(Pk.) 
about 3rd century A. D. 
or somewhat later 

f-1- 

Sk. 

1. Pk Caiipanna- 1. Padma-Purana of 

mahapurisa- Ravisena (678 

cariya of Sila- A. D.) 

carya (868) 

A. D.) 2. Dharma- 

2. 'Dhurtakhyana Pariksa of 

of Haribhadra Amitagati 


Sanghadasa’s version, Pk. 

(not later than 609 A. D.) 
Harisena’s version, Sk. 

(931-32A. D.) closest to Valmlki’s 

f 


(School of Gunabhadra) 
Uttara-Purana (Sk., 678 A. D.) 


Apbh. 

+Paiima-Cariu 
of Svayambhu 
(8th ceentury 
A. D. ?) 


Sk. 

Punyacandro- 
daya Purana 
of Krsnadasa 
(16th century 
A. D.) 


Apbh. 

Maha-Purana 
of Puspadanta 
(965 A. D.) 


(750 A. D.) 

3. Kahaval! of 
Bhadresvara 
(11th century 
A. D.) 


(1014 A. D.) 

3. Yogasastra- 
svopajnavrtti 
of Hemacan- 
dra 


4. Trisastisalaka 

Key : + Not published. 

purusacarita 

* Casual treatment of 

of Hemacan- 

a few fanciful legends. 

dra (1160-72) 

Sk. Sanskrit. 

A. D.) 

Pk. Prakrit. 

5. Satrunjaya Ma- 

Apbh. Apabhramsa. 

hatmya of 



Dhanesvara 
(14th century) 


teacher and Vijaya was his teacher. He composed this epic, 530 years after the 
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Nirvana of Lord Mahavira, having heard (from his guru ) the lives of Narayana 
and Baladeva as were given in the Purvas 3 . 

Scrutiny of this tradition : It is difficult to accept this tradition as founded 
on facts. It is probably true that the poet had before him a Namavali and known 
its elucidation from his teacher. But that the story was first told by Lord 
Mahavlra himself is difficult to believe. For in the Jain Canon we do not find the 
story of Rama recorded anywhere, although the story of Krsna who lived 
centuries after Rama—according to the statement of the Jain writers 
themselves—occurs in Antagadadasao 4 . It is not likely that such a well-known 
story which admirably illustrates the disastrous consequences of passion for 
another’s wife should find no place in their sacred works. Again, it is very 
probable that the story of Rama was not sufficiently popular in the days of 
Mahavlra and hence he may not have made use of that story for religious 
purpose. This surmise is strengthened by the fact that the story of Rama was 
popularised by Valmlki in the 3rd century B.C 5 . Although it is said that the lives 
of Narayana and Baladeva were given in the Piirva texts, we unfortunately are 
not in a position to verify the truth of the statements as these Piirva texts are 
irretrievably lost. Again the traditions recorded by different poets in their 
Puranas dealing with the lives of 63 heroes are conflicting. Even the later poets 
of Jain Ramayanas (such as Hemacandra) do not appear to have taken this 
tradition of Vimala seriously. Otherwise how could they effect modifications in 
the principal narrative which Mahavira is said to have told to his pupils ? They 
would have then remained contented with merely adding poetic descriptions of 
cities, towns etc., without tampering with the principal narrative of Rama 
believed to have been delivered by Mahavlra. It appears that the poet traces the 
origin of the story to Lord Mahavlra in order just to invest it with authority and 
sanctity and the statement that the lives were given in the Purva -texts is just 
intended to induce devout readers to accept the truth of the story 6 when, he 
found it necessary to give the followers of Jain faith a worthy substitute for the 
enormously popular epic of Valmlki. That Vimalasuri is considerably indebted to 
Valmlki and that his Ramayana was used by him when he composed his own 
work is quite obvious 7 . 

3. The Version of Rama story attacked by Vimalasuri 

The author of the Paiimacariya does not specifically mention the name of 
the poet and the name of his work which, according to him, is full of 
inconsistencies and lies and absurdities 8 , and to replace which he himself 
undertakes to narrate the true life of Rama. But the various points of doubt he 
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has raised 9 clearly point to the fact that he has in mind Valmlki’s Ramayana. The 
questions or doubts that presume some versions of Ramayana and the 
corresponding passages from the Ramayana of Valmlki which give rise to these 
doubts are set forth as follows : 

(a) How the great Raksasas, though very strong, were killed by the Vanaras- 
monkeys ? 2. 105 

How that mighty hero of the Raksasas, viz. Ravana, was defeated by the 
Vanaras, who are ‘tiryak’-lower animals ? 3.9 

Valmlki Ramayana does represent the Vanaras as lower animals, e.g., 
Yuddhakanda Book VI (Canto 4, w. 63-67) speaks of their ‘Kilakila’ cries and 
lashing of their tails, and Sundarakanda Book V (Canto 53, w. 5-8) speaks of the 
tail of Hanumat—the Vanara hero; and Book V (Canto 10, v.55) clearly brings 
out that he belonged to the monkeyrace : “He struck on the ground his tail, 
kissed his own tail, rejoiced, jumped about, sang, ran about, went up the pillars 
and fell down, thus showing in many ways that he belonged to the monkey 
race”. 

Ravana’s defeat was due to the valour of Vanara chiefs and Vanara army 
no less than to the valour of Rama and Laksmana. This is evident from the 
description of single combats and battles as given in the Yuddhakanda. It tells 
us that Sugrlva killed three of the biggest giants of Ravana’s side viz., Kumbha, 
Virupaksa and Mahodara. Hanumat brought down Ravana’s son, Aksa, and 
among the most important Raksasas he killed were Devantaka, Trisiras and 
Nikumbha. Nala, Nila, Ahgada and other great heroes have also many exploits 
to their credit. In fact, excepting Rama, Laksmana and Vibhlsana with his four 
counsellors, the whole of the army led by them against the Raksasas consisted 
of lower animals who ultimately caused the downfall of Ravana. 

(b) It is reported in the popular scriptures that all the Raksasas led by Ravana 
used to eat and drink meat, blood and marrow. 

Sundarakanda (V. Canto 5, v. 11 f) tells us of Hanumat’s visit to Ravana’s 
Banquet hall where he found various kinds of birds’ and beasts’ flesh kept ready 
for Ravana’s consumption, and cups of wine. In the Aranyakanda (III. Canto 2 
w. 12-13), the Raksasa Viradha himself tells us that he used to seize a saint to 
make meal of him and that his lips would quaff the blood of Rama and 
Laksmana. In Aranyakanda (III. Canto 19, vv. 19-20) we are told of 
Surpanakha’s desire to drink the blood of Rama, Laksmana and STta. 
Aranyakanda (iii. Canto 38, v.3) speaks of Marica as one given to eating the flesh 
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of rsis. In the Sundarakanda (V. Canto 22, v. 9) Ravana addresses Sita as 
follows : “...if after two months’ time you do not bend to your lover’s will, my 
cooks shall mince your limbs and serve you for my morning meal” 10 . 
Uttarakanda (VII. Canto 10, 38-39) tells us that Kumbhakarna had eaten seven 
Apsarases and ten followers of Indra. 

(c) It is reported that Ravana’s brother named Kumbhakarna used to sleep for 
six months without a break; even though his body would be crushed by big 
elephants and his ears filled with potfuls of oil (he would not wake up), he 
would not hear the sound of drums beaten near him nor would he get up 
from his bed if the period of six months was not over ! When he got up, being 
overpowered with fierce hunger he would devour whatever would be near to 
him at the time, such as elephants and buffaloes. Having filled his belly by 
devouring gods, men, elephants and the like he would again go to bed for 
another six months...” 

This statement of Vimalasuri is based on Yuddhakanda, Canto 60, w. 

23-64. 

(d) It is said that Indra, when defeated in battle by Ravana, was bound in chains 
and taken to Lanka. How can anyone take Indra captive—Indra who rules 
over Jambudvlpa with its gods and men ? (One would be reduced to heaps 
of ashes at the mere thought of attacking him, who has Airavata the 
elephant-jewel and Vajra—the thunder-bolt at his command !) At that rate 
we might as well affirm that the lion is overcome by the deer, the elephant 
by the dog ! Pc. 2, 113-116. 

How Indra was overpowered by Ravana’s son and taken captive to Lanka 
and then Brahma at the request of gods waited in deputation on Ravana etc., 
is described in detail in Uttarakanda Cantos 29-30. 

(e) It is reported that Rama during his sojourn in the forest killed a (wondrous) 
golden deer. Pc. 3, v. 10. 

This incident of the golden deer is described at length by Valmlki in the 
Aranyakanda, Cantos 43 and 44. 

(f) It is said that Rama treacherously killed Valin in order to oblige (his ally) 
Sugriva and win Sutara 11 for him (Sugriva). Pc. 3, v. 10. 

Rama’s alliance with Sugriva and his killing of Valin with the discharge 
of a single arrow from a covert position is described in the Kiskindhakanda, 
Cantos 8-26. 
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(g) It is said that the Vanaras constructed a bridge across the ocean ! Pc. 3,v. 12. 

In the Yuddhakanda (VI. Canto 22) we are told by Valmiki that Nala who 
inherited a share of his father’s—Visvakarman’s—celestial art and skill, with the 
aid of hosts of Vanaras, who uprooted mountains, rocks, etc., and overthrew 
them into the ocean, built a bridge of wondrous strength across the sea. 

We thus find that the various doubts regarding the life of Rama raised by 
Srenika have full support in the passages of Ramayana of Valmiki and we, 
therefore, arrive at the legitimate inference that Vimalasuri had in his mind at 
the time of composing his Paumacariya, the Ramayana of Valmiki. 

4. Vimalasuri’s indebtedness to Valmlki’s Ramayana 

Vimalasuri puts down Valmiki as a liar and accuses him of presenting 
distorted and false account of Rama’s life, and undertakes to narrate the true 
biography of Rama as handed down by unbroken tradition*: A comparative study 
of his work with the Hindu epic, however, reveals, in spite of remarkable 
divergences, alterations, modifications and omissions, a profound influence of 
Valmiki over Vimalasuri. He follows Valmiki as far as the principal features of 
tbe story of Rama are concerned : Rama’s wedding with SIta. Bharata’s 
appointment to the throne of Ayodhya by Dasaratha, the exile into forest of 
Rama, Laksmana and SIta, the abduction of SIta by Ravana, the Raksasa chief 
of Lanka; the sending of Hanumat as a messenger to bring the tidings of SIta 
after Rama’s alliance with Sugrlva, the fights with Ravana and his downfall, the 
bringing home of SIta, the scandal-mongering in which the citizens of Ayodhya 
indulge, the repudiation of SIta, and the lamentations of Rama, the birth of twin 
sons to SIta these landmarks in the story of Rama are common to both the 
epics, notwithstanding numerous divergences regarding the details. We point 
here to certain noteworthy ‘minor’ things, which are highly eloquent of Valmlki’s 
influence over Vimala Suri : 

(a) Padma is the name of Rama in the poem, yet the names Rama, Raghava, 
Raghunatha occur very frequently. 

(b) Srlsaila is the personal name of Hanumat but the name Hanumat is very 
often met with in the poem. 

(c) Pavananjaya and Anjanasundarl were, we are told, the names of 
Hanumat’s parents but later on the poet uses the names as Pavana and 
Anjana. 

(d) The names of SIta’s twin sons were Ananga-lavana and Madanankusa but 

the names Lavana (or Lava) and Ahkusa (which have close affinity with 
Stud.-5 J 
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Lava and Kusa of the Ramayana) are used frequently enough. 

(e) Bhanukarna is the name of Kumbhakarna but the poet uses very often the 
name Kumbhakarna. 

(f) Sutara is the name of Tara, the wife of Sugriva, yet the name Tara is more 
often used. 

(g) Indra who, according to Vimalasuri, was the overlord of Vidyadharas and 
not the chief among gods is often called ‘Surendra’, ‘Suradhipati’, ‘Devendra’ 
and ‘Surapati’ (see Cantos 12 and 13). 

This one fact alone is a proof of the profound influence which Valmlki’s 
Ramayana has had on the author of the Paiimacariya. 

(h) On a close comparison of verses which treat of the same subject we do not 
find any remarkable verbal resemblance between the two epics although 
occasionally we come across rare subhasita-\lke lines that seem to be 
borrowed by Vimala from his predecessor, for example : 

(1) WTRTTft I— V. R. VI. 112.25 

RtviciT? %TTfbr |— p c . c. 75.V.I. 

(2) ^ V-TLTR tRTft ^ I V. R. VI. 131.107 

I <335 R?m...| Pc.C. 118. w. 94-95 

(3) wm WRRt I V. R. VI. 131.112 

HRUPih'j) WTh ^ I Pc. C. 118. v. 96 

It is, however, clear that such striking resemblances between the two 
epics are very rare and that Vimala is not a slavish imitator of his predecessor 
in point of diction and style. 

On the whole, Vimalasuri’s work is profoundly influent ed by the 
Ramayana of Valmlki 12 . 

5. Vimalasuri’s aims in the Paiimacariya 

The poet holds that Ramayana stories are most certainly lies; he thinks 
that the absurdities which are related regarding the life of Rama, Ravana and 
others are not worthy of belief, and that the poets who composed Ramayana 
were liars. It is with a view to removing all the absurdities, anomalies, 
inconsistencies and incredible elements that the poet undertakes the composition 
of the present epic. It is the poet’s intention to present faithfully the life of Rama 
as was proclaimed by Lord Mahavlra himself 13 . That the poet is intent on the 
propagation of the teachings of Lord Mahavlra is evident to one who throws even 
a cursory glance at the epic. In the concluding portion of his epic, he exhorts his 
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readers (or hearers) to practise the Dharma as expounded by the Jinas : 

W tfh facrawqffcR I —118.112. 

W? tFR I-118. 113. 

It is thus very clear that the poet aims mainly at propagation of Jain 
doctrines. 

This will be further obvious if we bear in mind the changes and 
modifications made by Vimalasuri in the Rama story as given by Valmlki and 
analyse the motives which most probably inspired these changes. The changes 
effected by Vimalasuri give the story a totally different form and purpose. These 
changes, however, cannot be explained by assuming that Vimala has preserved 
any original and important traits of the Rama legend anterior to the Valmlki 
Ramayana. 

For, Valmiki’s Ramayana presents the oldest version of the story of Rama : 
“As an epic the Ramayana is very far removed from the Veda, and even the Rama 
legend is only bound to Vedic literature by very slender threads..Neither is there 
anything to indicate that songs of Rama and Sita already existed in the Vedic 
times.” 14 The story of Rama and Sita is to be found, for the first time, in the 
Ramopakhydna —The Rama episode—in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana of 
Valmlki. Eminent scholars like Jacobi, Sukthankar and Winternitz hold, in spite 
of the objections of A. Ludwig and Hopkins, that the Rama episode is an epitome 
of the Ramayana of Valmlki, on the evidence of the numerous verbal agreements 
between the two poems, and other good reasons 15 . ‘It is probable’, says 
Winternitz, ‘that the original Ramayana was composed in the third century B. C. 
by Valmlki on the basis of ancient ballads’ 16 . 

Now, there are some scholars of eminence who hold that the Ramayana 
of Valmlki has for its source the story of Rama as found in the Dasaratha Jataka 
and a few other jatakas u . But there are equally eminent scholars 18 who hold 
firmly to the opinion that the Dasaratha Jataka is not really older than the 
Ramayana but only a distorted version of the latter. According to Dr. 
Narasimhachar, it is difficult to decide the problem either way. The case put 
forth by Jacobi and others, however, appears to be nearer the truth. 

In any case, the question of Dasaratha Jataka does not assume 
importance as the Jain Ramayanas do not show any appreciable acquaintance 
with the Rama story as given by the Jdtakas. And the earliest Jain version of 
Rama story available to us belongs to first (or second century) A. D. That is, the 
Jain Ramayana falls centuries after the Ramayana of Valmlki. In fact, Vimala is 
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prompted to effect these changes in the Rama story on account of motives more 
than one. These motives may be enumerated as follows :- 

(a) Removing of exaggerated and incredible elements 

In the Ramayana of Valmlki we have an exaggerated account of the 
Raksasas, Vanaras, Rksas and so on. For example, Ravana had ten mouths and 
twenty hands. It is said that in spite of all efforts to wake up Kumbhakarna by 
loud noises, Kumbhakarna used to sleep for half a year, and then after his 
awakening, would devour elephants etc. and would again slumber for half a 
year. Then again Indra, though he rules over gods and men, is said to have been 
taken captive to Lanka by Ravana ! Then again it is said that the demon heroes 
in all their mighty strength were defeated by the monkeys ! Again how can the 
monkeys build a bridge across the sea by throwing the rocks, hills and trees 
uprooted by them ? It is these and similar elements that are obviously absurd 
and exaggerated that Vimala deliberately removes from his story. 

(b) Realistic Interpretation 

Some of the changes which Vimala brings about are due to his desire of 
giving realistic form to the story. For example, Ravana is described by the 
Valmlki-Rdmdyana as a ten-headed monster-Dasagriva or Dasanana or Dasa- 
mukha. According to Vimala, Ravana’s mother hangs around his neck a 
wondrous string of pearls, in which his face is reflected nine times, hence his 
epithet of Dasamukha “the man with ten faces”. This is obviously a realistic 
explanation of the epithets of Ravana. Again, in the Valmlki-Rdmdyana the 
Vanaras are represented as animals having long tails and using their teeth and 
nails as weapons and living on fruit etc. According to Vimala, “On the monkey 
island there is the city of Kiskindhi-pura. Tbe “Monkeys” (Vanaras) are in reality 
a race of Vidyadharas, which is so called because these Vidyadharas had 
monkeys by way of badges on the arches of gates, banners and the like.” This 
interpretation of the term Vanaras’ is also realistic. Then again, about the 
Raksasas : They are, in the Valmlki-Ramdyana, represented as demons with 
fearful appearances, and devouring all kinds of animals including even human 
beings; according to Vimala the Raksasas belonged to a race of the Vidyadharas, 
who, far from killing and devouring animals that they could obtain, strictly 
adhered to the vow of ahirhsa. The Raksasas were so called because one high- 
souled ‘Raksasa’ was born in that dynasty of the Vidyadharas 19 ”. This also is a 
realistic interpretation of the term Raksasa. SIta, in the Valmlki- Ramayana, 
comes forth out of the earth, here she is born of Videha in the natural way. This 
too is an illustration of the realistic representation ! We can multiply such 
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instances of realistic representation from Vimala’s epic. 

(c) Ridding the story of divine elements 

Valmlki Ramayana represents Rama as a divine being, an incarnation of 
god Visnu. The story of Vedavatl in the Uttarakanda leads us to believe that SIta 
was Laksmi, Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna are Amsavataras of Visnu. The 
Vanaras, Rksas etc. too possess some divine element. Jainism does not admit of 
the supremacy of the trinity of Hindu gods. Naturally Vimala rids the story of 
Rama of the divine elements. 

(d) Elevation : 

According to the Valmlki-Ramayana, Kaikeyl is a selfish, greedy and 
intriguing woman. Rama kills Valin treacherously and is guilty of killing 
Sambuka. Ravana is a tyrant, an oppressor of mankind etc., violently 
obstructing sacrifices, and he abducts women. Valin is a usurper, and 
unlawfully takes possession of his brother’s wife and kingdom. Vimalasuri takes 
a very sympathetic view of these characters, and attempts to clear them of 
blame. He represents Kaikeyl as a mother par excellence who is prepared to let 
her husband accept asceticism but desperately tries to retain her loving son. She 
does not demand Rama’s exile. Valin, a mighty Vidyadhara hero, though capable 
of inflicting a crushing defeat on Ravana, voluntarily appoints Sugrlva to the 
throne and himself becomes a monk. This account acquits Valin of the shameful 
charge of living with his brother’s wife, and Rama of the charge of treacherously 
slaying Valin, who had done no harm to him. Laksmana kills Sambuka by 
accident and this exonerates Rama completely from the guilt of slaying 
Tapasvin. Ravana is a pious and devout Jain. He restores ruined Jain shrines. 
As far as possible he avoids ‘ hirhsa ’ whenever he has to fight. In his world- 
conquest he is shown to have subdued his enemies whom he later on sets free 
and restores to them their kingdoms. His only weakness is his passion for SIta ! 

Thus it will be seen that Vimala is very keen on elevating his characters. 

(e) Purging the story of Rama of its Brahmanical atmosphere : 

In the Valmlki Ramayana the heroes move in an entirely Brahmanical 
atmosphere. From the beginning to the end the poem breathes this atmosphere. 
Numerous Brahmanical legends and myths such as those of Vasistha, 
Visvamitra, Agastya, Vedavatl, and so on, are inserted in the narrative. The 
performance of Asvamedha sacrifice is described with approval. The main 
characters are represented as avataras of the great Hindu god-Visnu. Vimalasuri, 
who is out “to give his co-religionists a complete substitute for the Hindu epic”, 
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cannot allow such atmosphere to colour his poem. He simply omits all these 
legends and avatara-kathas that have no essential connection with the story of 
Rama. In certain cases he modifies the legends to suit Jain atmosphere, e.g., the 
story of Sagara and his 60000 sons. He speaks of the Vedas and animal sacrifices 
but only to criticise them. 

(f) Creating of Jain atmosphere in its place : 

Having purged the Rama-story of its Brahmanical atmosphere, he sets 
himself to create Jain atmosphere by introducing various upakhyanas such as 
those of Vajrakarna, Kapila etc., which show the importance of Jainism, by 
adding at appropriate places the sermons of Jain munis, by explaining the duties 
of a Jain householder and a monk, by making the main characters of the stories 
devout followers of Jainism, by describing the existence of Jina shrines at almost 
all the places and their worship, eulogising the TTrthankaras etc., by giving the 
stories of the previous existences of the heroes as is done in all the narrative 
poems of the Jains, by describing Jain festivals such as Astahnika-Puja, by 
emphasizing the Law of Karma and denouncing the entertaining of nidana, by 
portraying the kings as pious Jains who in their old age retire from the world 
and become Jain monks, and so on. 

(g) Propagagation of the special doctrines of Jainism. 

‘The Ramayana in India is not—and never will be, let us hope—a dead 
mythology. It is full of the noblest examples of virtue and truth, of devotion and 
self-sacrifice. Its characters have been for centuries, and still are, living forces 
moulding the actions and aspirations of the men and women of India 20 ”. Now 
long before Vimala flourished, the Rama story of Valmlki was immensely 
popular. Vimala thought that this story would provide an excellent means for 
reaching the popular thought and propagating Jain views, ideals and doctrines. 
With this thought he modified the story of Rama to suit the Jain view of life. 
Through this story he teaches the Jain ethics, especially emphasizing the doctrine 
of ahirhsa, and recommends the reader to take up to asceticism as a sovereign 
remedy against all ills of samsara. He exhorts his reader or hearer to keep moksa 
as his highest goal. He fully explains the working of the all-powerful and 
inexorable law of karma and illustrates it with a number of stories. He 
incidentally points out to us how nidana, a special phase of the law of Karma, 
is a cause of bondage in this samsara. He sings the glory of virtues like non¬ 
violence, truthfulness etc., and depicts the evil consequences of harassing or 
molesting a Jain monk or nun. In one word, Vimala presses into service this 
popular story of Rama for propagating the tenets of Jainism. 
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The motives enumerated and illustrated above must have prompted 
Vimalasuri in effecting the various changes in the story of Rama as detailed 
under the heads of omissions, additions and modifications. 

(h) Consideration of some of the changes not covered by general discussion 

With this general discussion about the motives behind these changes, we 
do not think it is necessary to account for each and every change introduced by 
Vimala. We may, however, account here for the striking ones among these 
changes not covered by the above general discussion : 

Omissions Vimala omits the famous incident of ‘golden deer’, for Rama, 
who is ‘vratastha’, cannot kill a deer. According to Vimala all the principal 
characters abstain from meat-eating and are pious Jains. The incidents of the 
Illusory Head of Rama and the beheading of Maya-SIta are left out as they do 
not fit in with the elevated character of Ravana. 

The fire-ordeal of SIta at Lanka is omitted possibly for this reason that he 
did not like to show SIta undergoing the same ordeal twice for establishing her 
purity and innocence, for in the later history of Rama she undergoes one fire- 
ordeal. Or it may be that he is influenced by Ramopdkhyana in the Mahabhdrata, 
where there is no mention of any ordeal. 

Instead of Anaranya’s curse Vimala speaks of a prophecy predicted by an 
astrologer (Canto 23, w. 10-11). 

The occasion for Nalakubara’s curse on Ravana (viz., Ravana’s forcibly 
carrying away of Rambha, who was proceeding to the house of her lover, 

Nalakubara) : does not agree with the character of Ravana as conceived bv 
Vimala. 

Vibhlsana and Hanumat are gifted with immortality : According to 
Jainism not even gods are immortal. 

Additions :- The pretty episode of Bhamandala is a pure invention of 
Vimala. Laksmana’s lifting of Kotisila has a faint and distinct parallel in the 

Ramayana where Rama cleaves with a single arrow seven palm trees standing 
in a row. 

The account of Viradhita (the name has some similarity with Ramayana’s 
Viradha !) is an innovation introduced by Vimala with poetic skill. The large 
number of wives of Rama and Laksmana perhaps reflects the idea that the larger 
the number of queens, the greater would be the glory of that king ! And it is 
possible that m the days of Vimala it was a custom among Ksatriya kings to 
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marry many women. 

Modifications We have accounted for almost all the modifications in 
our general discussion. Kausalya is called Aparajita and Vimala is the first poet 
who so names her. Satrughna is born of Kaikeyl whereas in the Ramayana he is 
born of Sumitra. Kharadusana is one individual, according to Vimala, and the 
husband of Ravana’s sister—Candranakha. This does not agree with Valmlki’s 
version, where Khara is Ravana’s brother and Dusana, one of his generals; and 
Vidyutjihva is the name of the husband of Ravana’s sister. Indrajit and 
Meghavahana are two different persons, both sons of Ravana. According to 
Valmlki, Meghanada was later named Indrajit. The episode of Vita-Sugriva is an 
invention by Vimala to bring together Rama and Sugrlva. 

(i) Vimala’s conception of the Raksasas and the Vanaras 

This is markedly different from that of Valmlki. “The Raksasas are not 
man-eating demons with fearful and hideous appearances. Nor are the Vanaras 
animals having long tails, living on fruits etc., and using their nails and teeth as 
their weapons. They are in reality a race of the Vidyadharas, a class of beings 
endowed with many supernatural qualities, if not human beings in the correct 
sense of the term. Beastly and uncouth behaviours and appearances are not 
therein attributed to them. On the other hand, they are depicted as having been 
highly civilised, who, far from killing and devouring all animals that they could 
obtain, strictly adhered to the vow of ahimsa 2 \ The dynasty of Vidyadharas at 
Lanka came to be called Raksasas after the celebrated and great Vidyadhara 
hero named Raksasa. The Vidyadharas of Kiskindhipura received the name of 
Vanaras because of their custom of wearing the pictures of monkeys as symbols 
on their banners and crowns. 

This conception of Vimala is born of the growing spirit of rationalism of 
his age. The fanciful and exaggerated poetic descriptions of the Raksasas and the 
Vanaras given by the Valmlki -Ramayana were unacceptable to Vimala, a 
champion of rationalism. He, therefore, portrays the Raksasas and the Vanaras 
as Vidyadharas, possessed of supernatural powers and gives realistic 
interpretations of the appellations ‘Raksasa’ and ‘Vanara’ and of ‘Ravana’s name 
Dasamukha. 

These aims satisfactorily explain the changes effected by Vimala in the 
Rama story of Valmlki. 

Apart, however, from any question of aims, there is one single episode 
which establishes beyond any shadow of doubt the fact that Valmlki-Rdmdvana 
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is Vimala’s source, and it is that of Indra’s defeat by Ravana. 

At the end of Canto 2 Vimala says : “Indra, though he rules over gods and 
men, is said to have been taken captive to Lanka by Ravana ! One will be 
reduced to a heap of ashes at the mere thought of him who has the best elephant 
-Airavata and the unfailing weapon Thunderbolt. At that rate we might as well 
affirm that the lion is overcome by gazelle, the elephant by the dog. The 
Ramayana stories are most certainly lies.” 

Now Vimala in Canto 7 tells us of Indra, the Vidyadhara-chief. Here he 
describes Indra in such a way as to lead us to believe that he is another Indra 
(especially read his appointment of four Lokapalas, his elephant Airavata, his 
minister Brhaspati, his weapon Vajra, his son Jayanta etc.). But this very Vimala 
when he describes the fight between Ravana and Indra, employs so many times 
such words as ‘Suravai’, ‘Surabhada’, ‘Surinda’, ‘Surabala’, ‘Surasenna’, ‘Sakko’, 
‘Suranaho’, ‘Surahivai’, for Indra, the overlord of Vidyadharas. The use of the 
words Surendra etc. clearly demonstrates the truth of the remark made above 
that although Vimala professes to give the faithful story of Rama as handed 
down by Jain tradition, in actual practice he reveals, though unconsciously, his 
source viz., Valmlki-Ramayana. Otherwise how could he condemn in one breath 
the description of the defeat of the overlord of gods-Indra, and himself describe 
Indra-the Vidyadhara-chief as Surendra, Suradhipa and so on ? This description 
has misled even Dr. Winternitz who writes : Cantos XII and XIII tell of a fight 
between Ravana and the God Indra ( History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 492). 

We thus find that the origin of Vimala’s Paiimacariya which is the earliest 
Jain form of Rama story (not later than the third or fourth century A. D.), is the 
Ramayana of Valmlki. 

6. Sen’s view about an independent Southern legend of Ravana 

An interesting thesis is, however, advanced by Rai Saheb D. C. Sen 
regarding an independent Southern legend about Ravana. This thesis has a 
bearing on our problem, and it becomes necessary to examine it. 

In his celebrated work called “The Bengali Rdmdyanas”, Sen examines the 
material found in the Jdtakas such as the Dasaratha Jdtaka and the Jain 
Ramayana of Hemacandra and arrives at the conclusion that “there were two 
distinct legends—an early Northern Aryan legend about Rama without any 
connection with the Raksasas and the Vanaras and a Southern Dravidian legend 
in which Ravana figures, independent of all touch with Rama. These two distinct 
legends were at a very remote period of history, much earlier than the 4th 
Stud.-6 
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century B. C., when Valmlki is said to have composed his epic, mixed by the 
ballad-mongers, who invented the story of the abduction of Sita, or somehow 
linked the broken chain of a story of some princess who was abducted, fancying 
her to be Sita, and thus bridged the gulf betwen the two legends now presented 
as a homogeneous story, and Valmlki came latterly as the most eloquent 
exponent of this mixed story.” We confine our discussion to the so-called 
Southern Dravidian legend-especially the Jain Ramayana of Hemacandra. 

Sen holds that “Hemacandra’s version of Rama’s story, though 
comparatively modern, gives us a historical clue to the traditions that were 
extant in the Deccan in the olden times. At the time when this Jain Ramayana 
was written, Valmiki’s Epic was known and read all over India. So it is but 
natural that the story as given in the latter is found incorporated in the Jain 
work. But the striking feature of this book is the elaborate description to be 
found in it of the dynasties of Raksasas and apes. The story of Rama is rather 
short. The descriptions of the Raksasas and monkeys occupy a very considerable 
space, and many legends and stories about them are found in it which are not 
mentioned in the great epic. This shows that in the Dravidian traditions the 
Raksasas and monkeys had a far greater hold on popular fancy than the story 
of Rama himself. The character of Ravana as given in this book rises to heights 
not scaled by the Ravana of our national magnum opus. The tapasya or the 
austerities...undergone by Ravana show his high character and a majestic 
command over passions, worthy of a sage, which unmistakably prove him to be 
the real hero of the Dravidian legend.” Again, “the Jain Ramayana begins with 
the description of the Raksasas and monkeys and introduces Rama only in the 
later chapters. This is quite unlike what we find in the great epic. The Ramayana, 
as a matter of course, should give the story of Rama first. The supposition 
naturally grows strong that in Southern India the story of Ravana and of the 
monkeys had been widely known, and the Northern legend was introduced, later 
on, as a supplementary story.” Further, Sen corroborates his stand by adducing 
evidence from the Lahkavatara-Sutra , a Buddhist text composed in the second or 
third century A. D. and the statement of Dharmaklrti who flourished in the 6th 
Century A. D. 

We have quoted the words of Sen in extenso so that the reader should get 
a complete idea of Sen’s view in the matter in his own words. 

7. Sen’s view regarding the Southern independent Ravana legend examined 

(a) The narrative method : Jain Ramayana begins with the description of 
the Raksasas and Vanaras and introduces Rama only in the later chapter; and 
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moreover it gives an elaborate description of the dynasties of Raksasas and 
Vanaras and many stories and legends about them. 

The Uttarakanda, although a later addition, was known to the author of 
Paiimacariya, as we have already shown in the preceding section. The 
Uttarakanda is intended as a supplement and relates only events antecedent and 
subsequent to those described in the original poem. Thus the early history of 
Ravana with the Raksasa and Vanara families fills nearly forty cantos in the 
Uttarakanda and we have a full account of Ravana’s wars with the gods and his 
conquest of Lanka, which all happened long before the action of the poem 
begins, and the latter Cantos continue the narrative of the hero Rama after his 
triumphant return to Ayodhya’s kingdom and his coronation and the poem 
closes with his death and that of his brothers and the founding by their 
descendants of various kingdoms in different parts of India. Now what 
Vimalasuri does is that he opens his epic with the description of the universe etc., 
and the various dynasties of the Raksasas and the Vanaras, the world-conquest 
of Ravana, etc., with a view to furnishing the reader with the proper background 
and setting of the real story. This way of treatment will only facilitiate the 
understanding of the story by the reader. The narrative method of Vimalasuri 
follows the chronological method of representing the beginning first, then the 
middle and finally the end. In Uttarakanda we have events antecedent and 
subsequent to the main story. One might appreciate Vimala’s way of unfolding 
the story but in itself it does not indicate that the Raksasas and Vanaras and 
their legends were widely known and that the Rama-story was added later on 
as a supplement only. We may also point out in this connection that the 
Rdmopdkhyana in the Mahabharata opens with an account of Ravana and his 
family, and the Vanaras. Vimala may have taken a hint from this opening in the 
Rdmopdkhyana. 

(b) The elevated notion about the Vanaras and the Raksasas in the Jain 
Ramdyanas : Vimalasuri represents the Raksas as and the Vanaras as a class of 
Vidyadharas and devout followers of Jainism; Raksasas are not man-eating 
demons and the Vanaras are not monkeys with tails, etc. 

To this we answer as follows : 

The descriptions of the Vanaras in the Valmlki Rn.md.yana are open to the 
charge of inconsistency. They are generally represented as semi-divine beings 
with preternatural powers living in houses and eating and drinking like men; 
sometimes as monkeys pure and simple, living in woods and eating fruits and 
roots. The highly exaggerated descriptions of ten-faced Ravana, etc., are 
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definitely inconsistent with other descriptions of Ravana where he is a Raksasa 
with one face and two arms, etc. So too there is sometimes allusion to the eating 
of human flesh and drinking of human blood by some Raksasas. But as a rule, 
leaving aside these exceptional instances of grossly exaggerated descriptions, the 
Raksasas as a class are not spoken of as cannibals. 

Vimalasuri removing the inconsistencies and absurdities in the epic 
represents them as a class of Vidyadharas and adherents of Jainism. He was 
inspired probably by the legitimate purpose of representing the Jain faith as 
superior to the Brahmanical traditions by removing from the legend of Rama 
elements which the people may have found difficult to swallow. 

(c) Ravana depicted as noble and grand : No doubt Ravana is represented 
by Valmiki as an oppressor of gods and others; he is shown guilty of abducting 
SIta; he is also depicted as interrupting the performance of sacrifices. But even 
according to Valmiki (or Vyasa) he is not evil incarnate. Valmiki (or rather the 
author of Uttaralcanda') tells us how Ravana and his two brothers perform 
austere penance for thousands of years and obtain boons from the god Brahma. 
He is said to have been born in a celebrated Brahmin family. In spite of his 
serious weakness he did possess some commendable virtues. He misuses and 
misdirects his power and might. 

Vimala, as we have already pointed out, looks upon Ravana as a Saldka- 
purusa a great man, according to Jain tradition; he conceives the character of 
Ravana as the noblest man, a devout Jain and ideal king. His only defect is his 
passion for SIta which brings about his death. Thus it will be seen that the 
elevation of Raksasa princes is no indication of Ravana’s having been the hero 
of an independent legend. In fact, so far no legend of Ravana independent of 
any connection with the story of Rama has come to light. Further, we have 
established that Vimala was acquainted with the Ramdyana of Valmiki and that 
his work is a special edition of the Hindu story brought out to serve the 
adherents of Jainism as a substitute for the highly popular Ramdyana of Valmiki. 

I 

Thus the differences in the treatment of the character of Ravana, and in 
the general account of the Raksasa and the Vanara families, as between the 
Valmiki Ramdyana and the Jain versions of the story, can all be explained as due 
to difference of purpose and emphasis. It is not necessary to assume the 
existence of an independent Ravana legend as a hypothesis to explain these 
differences, unless there is independent evidence to prove the existence of such 
a legend. And therefore the view put forward by Sen that there was a Southern 
Dravidian independent Ravana legend cannot be accepted. 
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3. The Digambara Version of Gunabhadra 

Now, in connection with this problem of the origin of the Jain 
Ramayanas, the Digambara’ version of Gunabhadra, deserves to be carefully 
investigated, for the two versions of Gunabhadra and Vimalasuri markedly differ 
from each other in regard to story element, characterisation, etc. Further, we 
may note that Vimala shows that Hanumat, Sugrlva and Ravana were relatives, 
that Hanumat had helped R.avana in his fight against Varuna etc., tells of the 
‘later history of Rama—introduces about a dozen updkhydnas, gives a detailed 
history of the dynasties of the Raksasas and the Vanaras and the Iksvaku, 
narrates the account of Valin and Sugrlva differently. It is but right then if we 
say that the two versions should be regarded as independent forms of the story 
of Rama. 

The first question that comes to mind about Gunabhadra’s version is : 
Why was it that Gunabhadra did not follow Ravisena, his Digambara 
predecessor ? Ravisena was a Digambara. We expect, therefore, Gunabhadra, a 
Digambara poet, to follow his predecessor. But our expectation is not fulfilled. 
As we have stated above, Gunabhadra’s Rama-story is vastly different from that 
of Vimalasuri (with whose story that of Ravisena almost perfectly agrees). So to 

find an answer to the question raised we may set forth the following logical 
possibilities : 

(i) Gunabhadra was not aware of the existence of the epics of Vimala and 
Ravisena. 

(ii) Even if he was aware of their existence he did not think the narrative 
embodied therein to be good enough to be followed by him. 

(iii) He gives the story as he found it in some work of a predecessor of his, 
belonging to his Guru-Parampara, which work is now lost to us. 

(iv) He gives literary shape to the oral tradition as handed down by a line of 
successive teachers of his Samgha. 

(v) He gives shape to some local version that was then current 

Now let us examine these logical possibilities : 

Gunabhadra flourished in the 9th century A. D. So it is not likely that he 
was not aware of the existence of the works of Vimala and/or Ravisena or that 
he gave literary shape to local version. As he is a ‘modern writer’ compared with 
the eminent Hindu poets Vyasa and Valmlki and the Jain poet Vimala, their 
versions, with some slight variations, were widely known at the time of 
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Gunabhadra. So alternatives (i) and (v) we may dismiss as improbable. 
Alternative (ii) also may be dismissed as improbable as a man of Gunabhadra’s 
calibre cannot be accused of lack of balanced judgment. It is impossible to 
imagine that a writer coming at a sufficiently late stage in a literary tradition 
would invent highly extraordinary variations in an established legend, especially 
if the legend had a religious significance. Gunabhadra must, therefore, have had 
some authority for the version of the story that he gave. However, of the 
alternatives (iii) and (iv), it is difficult to say which is more probable. It is quite 
likely that he embodied in his Purana the story of Rama as it came to him 
through Acarya-Parampara. We have some reason to believe, however, that 
Gunabhadra may have been indebted to Kavi Paramesthi or Paramesvara. He is 
said to have composed a Purana glorifying 63 salakapurusas , celebrities of the 
Jain faith. Gunabhadra himself says that it was a gadya-kathd and that it was 
used by Jinasena for Adi-Purana 22 . Jinasena calls it Vdgartha-samgraha 23 . Now 
if Jinasena followed Kavi Paramesvara in composing his Adi-Purana it is not 
unlikely that Jinasena’s pupil, who completed his teacher’s unfinished Maha- 
Purana by adding to it his Uttara-Purana, too, based his Rama-story on that of 
Kavi Paramesvara 24 . 

Let us now turn to the views of Pt. Premi and Dr. Narasimhachar 
regarding the sources of Gunabhadra. 

9 The relation of Gunabhadra’s version with the Dasaratha Jataka 
and the Adbhuta-Rdmdyana 

In his paper on “Padma-Carita Aura Paiima-Cariya” Pt. Premi suggests 
that Gunabhadra describes the birth of SIta as Ravana’s daughter after the Adbhuta- 
Rdmdyana, whereas Kingship of Dasaratha over Varanasi and the absence of the 
incidents such as SIta’s abandonment, the birth of Lava and Kusa, the twin sons 
of SIta, can be traced to the Buddhistic Jataka 25 . Dr. Narasimhachar, referring to 
the elements in the story such as SIta’s birth, her abduction in the precincts of 
Varanasi, the intensely ascetic nature ascribed to the character of Rama, and the 
golden deer incident, remarks that “it seems to be a conglomeration of various 
legends pertaining to Rama” and that “it has no unitary source”. 26 

Now let us examine this question of Gunabhadra’s sources. 
Chronologically speaking Adbhuta-Rdmdyana is very much later than 
Gunabhadra’s Uttar a-Pur ana. Grierson remarks : “The Adbhuta Rdmdyana is a 
comparatively modern work. It is distinctly Sakta in character, exalting SIta 
above Rama. It is also an attempt to introduce the terrible cult of Saiva Saktism 
into the altogether alien soil of Vaisnavism.” Adbhuta-Rdmdyana is later than 
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A dhydtma-Rdmayana (14th or 15ih century 27 ). So it cannot be taken as a 
possible source of Gunatm idra’s Rama-story. Again, the way SIta is born 
according to the story of Adbhuta-Rdmdyana is indeed Adbhuta ! 

“Ravana in the course of his conquest comes to the Dandaka forest, 
summons the Rsis there to submit without resistance, and, with this demand, 
draws from each with the tip of an arrow a little blood, which he collects in a jar. 

One ne Rsis is Grtsaraada, the father of a hundred sons. His wife has 
begged from him that she may have a daughter, and that this daughter may be 
LaksmT herself. In order to fulfil her desire, the Rsi has been day by day 
sprinkling with appropriate mantras, milk from a wisp of Kausa-grass into a jar, 
so that thereby it may become inhabited by Laksmi. He does this, as usual, on 
the morning of the day on which Ravana appears, and, before the latter’s arrival, 
goes out into the forest. It is in this same jar that Ravana collects the Rsis’s 
blood. He takes it home with him, and gives it to his wife Mandodari to take 
care of, telling her that the blood in it is more poisonous than poison itself. She 
may on no account taste it, or give it to anyone to taste. 

Ravana again goes forth on his career of conquest and in Mount 
Mandara debauches the daughters of the gods etc. Mandodari, seeing them 
preferred to her, determines to kill herself. With this object, she drinks the 
contents of the jar Rsis’s blood, which Ravana has told her is a deadly poison. 
Instead of dying, she immediately becomes pregnant with LaksmT, who has been 
installed in the sprinkled milk by the power of Grtsamada’s mantras. 

When she finds herself pregnant in the absence of her husband, in fear 
of his reproaches she sets out for Kuruksetra under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage. There, freeing herself from the foetus, she buries it in the ground and 
returns home, keeping the whole affair a secret. 

Shortly afterwards Janaka comes to sacrifice at Kuruksetra. In order to 
prepare the ground for the sacrifice, he ploughs it with a golden plough, and 
while doing so turns up the foetus,—a girl child. Being warned by a voice from 
heaven, he adopts her and names her SIta. After completing the sacrifice, he 
takes her home, and brings her up.” 

Laksmi (SIta) is born as the daughter of Mandodari on account of a 
curse : “Narada, while attending a concert in heaven, is hustled aside by 
Laksmfs attendants, who are conducting her to her seat. He promptly curses her 
to become incarnate as the daughter of a Raksasa.” 

This fantastic birth-story is greatly different from that given by 
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Gunabhadra where SIta is born of Mandodari as the daughter of Ravana. The 
Dasaratha Jataka is definitely older than Gunabhadra’s Uttara-Purana. But it is 
a distorted version of the story of Rama as given in the Mahabharata and the 
Valmlki-Rd may a n a. So merely because the later history of Rama is absent both 
in the Dasaratha Jataka and Gunabhadra's version we cannot say that the 
former is the source of the latter. It is true the Jataka speaks of Dasaratha as a 
ruler of Varanasi, and Gunabhadra represents him as shifting his capital from 
Varanasi to Ayodhya. But this is too slender a thread to connect the two stories. 
The Jataka speaks of Rama and SIta, as brother and sister, staying in the 
Himalaya mountain for years together at Dasaratha’s suggestion, and the 
marriage of Rama and SIta brother and sister ! All this is absent in the Jain 
version. So properly speaking we cannot point to Adbhuta-Ramayana and 
Dasaratha Jataka as Gunabhadra’s source for his Rama-story. 

We might account for these divergences in a different way : The birth of 
SIta is a mystery according to Valmlki’s Rdmayana. The Jain poets wanted to 
give a realistic interpretation of her birth. Vimala straightway calls her the daughter 
of Janaka and Videha born in.a natural manner. Gunabhadra (or the Acarya 
who first gave the version found in the Uttara-Purana ) makes SIta the daughter 
of Ravana and Mandodari. He gives the reason why SIta was abandoned by the 
parents and how Janaka and his wife Vasudha come across this fondling ! This 
change introduced by the Jain poet has something dramatic about it. A father 
falling in love with his own daughter, being unaware of the fact that she is his 
own daughter is psychologically not improbable. And as far as we know, 
Sanghdasa (not later than 609 A. D.) is the first poet to represent SIta as Ravana’s 
daughter. It is not unlikely that this account of the birth of SIta and the names 
of some of Ravana’s ancestors such as Sahasragriva and others, have been taken 
over by Gunabhadra (or his predecessor whom he follows) from Sanghadasa’s 
version. A guess may be hazarded that Sanghadasa possibly had in mind the 
story of Kama’s birth when he relates the account of SIta’s birth. Kama is 
generally regarded as the son of a charioteer. The Mahabharata story, however, 
goes that in reality he was begotten by Surya, the Sun-god, and Kunti, when the 
latter was as yet a maiden, in a miraculous manner, so that KuntTs virginity was 
not violated. But after she had given birth to Kama, she was filled with shame, 
and put the boy out on the river in a little water-tight basket. There he was 
found by a charioteer, who brought him up. Kama is, therefore, really an elder 
brother to the Pandavas. The names Sahasragriva and others as the ancestors of 
Ravana were probably invented with a view to making the name Dasagriva not 
sound utterly strange or fantastic. 
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From this discussion it becomes evident that there is no ground to believe 
that the Dasaratha-Jataka and the Adbhuta-Rdmayana were Gunabhadra’s sources. 

Let us now examine whether the version of Gunabhadra is entirely 
dependent on Valmlki or contains an independent tradition. Gunabhadra shares 
with Valmlki the following features : 

(i) ManimarFs curse on Ravana (corresponds with VedavatFs). 

(ii) The names Dasanana, Kumbhakarna, Surpanakha and Vibhisana. 

(iii) The stratagem of golden stag. 

(iv) The slaying of Valin. 

(v) Rama’s giving of his signet ring to Hanumat as an abhijnana. 

(vi) Hanumat’s assuming the form of a bee (a cat, according to Valmlki) on the 
occasion of entering Lanka. 

(vii) Hanumat’s presenting himself (before SIta) as a Vanara. 

(viii) Vibhlsana’s alliance with Rama. 

(ix) Hanumat’s (Anumat, according to Gunabhadra) laying waste the grove 
and setting Lanka ablaze. 

(x) Causing disturbance to Ravana in his Vidyasadhana. 

(xi) Cutting off the illusory head of SIta and throwing it in front of Rama. 

(xii) Depicting of Ravana -as ‘adhama’, ‘khala’, doka-kantaka', ‘paradardpaharin’, 
etc., and of Vibhisana as dharmajha, prajna, etc. 

Notwithstanding these common features Gunabhadra shows some 
important divergences from Valmlki as regards : 

(i) The parentage of Laksmana, Bharata, Satrughna and the place of their 
birth. 

(ii) Dasaratha’s rule over Varanasi. 

(iii) The birth of SIta as the daughter of Ravana and Mandodarl. 

(iv) The circumstances and conditions preceding the wedding of Rama and 
SIta. 

(v) The Court-intrigue by Kaikeyl for securing the throne for Bharata and Rama’s 
exile (which is absent in Gunabhadra’s version). 

(vi) Surpanakha’s visit to SIta as Ravana’s duti. 

(vii) Dasaratha’s informing Rama of Sitapaharana. 

(viii) The later history of Rama (which is almost wholly absent in Gunabhadra). 

Stud.-7 
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It is, therefore, right to conclude that Gunabhadra’s version is largely 
dependent, if not entirely, on Valmiki. The version of Gunabhadra gains a new 
look and form by the assimilation to the frame-work of the story as taken from 
Valmlki’s, of some novel features as listed above and of remarkable features 
from the Jain tradition, such as Rama and Laksmana having a large number of 
wives as every Baladeva and Vasudeva should have, their devotion to Jainism, 
renunciation of the world by Rama, SIta, Vibhlsana, Hanumat, etc., and their 
acceptance of the monastic order, Laksmana’s sinking into hell, the representation 
of the Vanaras and the Raksasas as Vidyadharas and followers of Jainism, and 
so on. Consequently, this Digambara version is generally regarded as an 
independent Jain form of the Rama legend. 

It is, however, obvious from the preceding discussion that Gunabhadra 
had always a purpose in view in introducing these changes and that like Vimala- 
suri, Gunabhadra too, took Valmiki Ramayana as his starting point and introduced 
important changes and modifications in the received legend to suit his aims, 
artistic, religious or ethical. The differences between the Valmiki Ramayana and 
Gunabhadra’s version cannot, therefore, be taken as a basis for arguing that 
Gunabhadra’s version preserves any original features or traits of the legend as 
it flourished prior to Valmiki, more faithfully than Valmiki does. Such a hypothesis 
cannot be advanced except on the basis of independent evidence to prove the 
existence of a Rama legend prior to Valmiki and substantially different from the 
version as given by Valmiki. There is no such independent evidence. 

The versions of Sahghadasa and Harisena are very near to the Valmlki- 
Ramayana and are clearly based on it, excepting of course, quite a few Jain 
features. The versions of Vimala and Gunabhadra are typical of all the Jain 
forms of the Rama legend. We, therefore, give here a brief outline of Rama’s 
story common to all the Jain forms : 

10. Outline of the Rama-story common to all the Jain forms 

There was a king called Dasaratha of the Iksvaku family, who ruled over 
Ayodhya. He was blessed with four princes called Rama, Laksmana, Bharata and 
Satrughna. There was, at the time, a king named Janaka who ruled over Videha. 
He had a daughter by name SIta. Janaka gave her in marriage to Rama. 

Now there was a mighty king called Ravana who ruled over Lanka. He 
was fascinated by the wondrous beauty of that princess SIta. He carried her off 
by force to Lanka. Rama was stricken with profound sorrow at this misfortune. 

There was a Vanara prince, Sugriva, who was deprived of his rightful 
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place in Kiskindha. He sought Rama’s alliance. Rama and Laksmana helped 
Sugriva regain the kingdom of Kiskindha. Rama, Laksmana and the army of 
Sugriva marched against Lanka; Vibhlsana, the righteous brother of Ravana, did 
his best to persuade Ravana honourably to return SIta to Rama, but in vain. He 
deserted Ravana and formed an alliance with Rama. A terrible war was fought 
between the two hostile armies of Rama and Ravana. Finally Ravana was killed, 
Vibhlsana was made king of Lanka and Rama was united with his lost queen. 

After vindicating his honour, Rama, with Laksmana and SIta, returned 
to Ayodhya, his capital. Rama had 8,000 queeens among whom SIta and three 
others were the principal ones. Laksmana had 16,000 queens among whom 
Prthvlsundarl and others were the chief ones. Rama and Laksmana very deeply 
loved each other. After Laksmana’s death Rama became a monk, practised 
austerities, obtained perfect knowledge, and in due course attained to moksa, 
Laksmana, as he did not accept the path laid down by the Jinas, sank into hell. 
Ravana, for his lapse from the code of correct behaviour, had to go to hell. Both 
of them after passing through many births would attain to liberation. SIta, after 
leading the life of an Aryika, was born in heaven, but she too would in course 
of time obtain moksa. 

According to the Jain versions, Rama, Laksmana and Ravana are the 8th 
set of Baladeva, Vasudeva and Prativasudeva. 

It is quite obvious that excepting the number of the queens of Rama and 
Laksmana, the killing of Ravana by Laksmana and the Jinistic conclusion this 
Rama story is basically and essentially the same as that found in the Hindu 
versions of Vyasa and Valmlki. 

This investigation of the problem of the origin of Ramayana in Jain 
literature clearly and unmistakably points to the only conclusion that the Jain 
forms of the story of Rama are derivative in character, that they are largely 
dependent on the Valmlki Ramayana and that they do not preserve any features 
of the ancient ballads about Rama which had gained currency through the bards 
before Valmlki gave them the literary shape and form of a unified poem in his 
widely known Ramayana. It would not do to say that the Jain versions of Rama 
legend preserve the true Rama story and it is Valmlki who presents its distorted 
version. The reason for not accepting the Jain versions as truer to the original 
oral tradition than the Valmlki Ramayana may briefly be stated as follows 

(i) Chronologically the Jain versions are definitely later than the Hindu 
Ramayana. The later a work in date of composition the less probable it is 
that the work embodies the original legend more truthfully. 
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(ii) The traditions regarding the origin of the Rama-story recorded by the Jains 
in their works are conflicting. If the story of Rama were told by Mahavlra, 
it should have found a place in sacred works of the Jains. The story of Krsna 
is found in the canonical texts. It is not easy to explain the absence of the 
Rama-story in the canon unless we hold that it was taken up later by the 
Jain poets to popularize the Jain teachings. 

(iii) The Jain versions unmistakably point to the influence of Valmlki Ramayana 
(or The Ramopdkhyana of the Mahabharata) . For example, Vimalasuri who 
criticizes the Hindu Ramayana for representing the defeat of Indra, the 
overlord of the gods, at the hands of Ravana when, in reality, Indra, the lord 
of Vidyadharas, was defeated, himself describes that Vidyadhara lord as 
‘suradhipa’, 'surapati', et-c.. He uses personal names of heroes after Valmlki 
although he gives them different personal names. 

(iv) The tendency of the human mind to find fault with fanciful and highly 
exaggerated and coloured descriptions as absurd and unreasonable found 
in the Jain works speaks of their ‘modernism’. 

Cv) The Jain version idealizes the characters of Kaikeyl, Ravana and Valin. If 
their representation of these characters were more faithful to the original 
legend, it would be difficult to understand how Valmlki could distort the 
idealism of the original, and give touches of realism in representing the part 
played by Kaikeyl in bringing about Rama’s exile, Rama’s slaying of Valin 
in a manner unbefitting a superhuman hero. In view of Valmlki’s intense 
desire to idealize the character of Rama and represent him as an ideal 
warrior, an ideal son, an ideal husband and an ideal king, it is difficult to 
understand Valmlki’s motives in slightly degrading the character of Rama 
in the episode of his fight with Valin, as also in some others such as his 
killing of Tataka and Khara, his rather unchivalrous treatment of 
Surpanakha, etc., unless we assume that Valmlki had felt compelled to 
retain these incidents because he found them as part of the popular tradition. 

Cvi) The divergences which the Jain Rdmayanas show from the Valmlki Ramayana 
are easily accounted for, as proceeding from artistic, or religious or ethical 
motives thus dispensing with the hypothesis that the Jain versions preserve 
more faithfully the ancient Rama-story that was prevalent prior to Valmlki. 

Establishing thus firmly that Valmlki’s Ramayana is the fountain source 
of the Jain versions of the story of Rama we now turn to the development of the 
story of Rama in Jain literature. 
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Notes and References : 

1 . ar mfemwpi i 

MJh-c|(< 4 II 3T£| u^yfoe) flHI^Ul II - PC. I. 8 . 

2. tt 4 4Uf»l Wolfed fe£ RIc«i ^r, -T5SI5S^T^ -3 TfrRM TOTRRT I 

TTi^q-lq-uO: ttto Hfe fed RFfe Iwin? T ii ^ir-i^ ^rd n 

—Canto 118, v. 102. 

3. ~R WEFraPTI, J'HHI^ dt^qfferfejrn I 

dft ferRsg^FTTT to) fe^S ^ftd ll —Canto 118, V. 103. 
and, 

HIRMfTOt, TTFPTqTWP'it JT%q R3qj4) | 
fd3T3d V TOT RhfTt, RT i^^RiMl l II 
Rtfejr TOT ^d, 3 ^Rfei^ui I 

TTfertJT ^*li<, ^RPPTOtfefeTT? II —Canto 118, v. 117-118. 

4. Antagada-dasao, Varga III. The Nandi and the Anuyogadvarasutra texts (forming part of 
the Jain Canon) mention ‘Bhdrata’ and ‘Ramayana' but they refer to the great epics of 
the Hindus and not to any Jain Mahabharata, or Jain Ramayana. 

5. Winternitz has discussed the age of Ramayana. He holds that “It is probable that the 
original Ramayana was composed in the 3rd century B. C. by Valmiki on the basis of 
ancient ballads”. 

6 . We have many parallels in the Hindu literature : e.g., the author of Manusmrti (Chapter 
I) traces its origin to the Creator; so too Bharata’s Nd.tyasd.stra (Chapter I) finds divine 
origin. Such fictitious traditions are fabricated intentionally in order to show that these 
works possess divine authority. Vimalasuri, being a Jain, introduces a tradition 
representing Mahavira the Jina, as the expositor of the Rama story and thus claims his 
story to be a genuine account. 

7. See the next article : “ Development of the story of Rama in Jain Literature ” 

8 . He only says : W Mlww, TRTOT Ifd I II. 116 

Again RfTTO, 3?fd f 5 grfq | 

Rfest, ^E*jcrr<fir?; fe=rfen ii hi .8 

and... STfepT fe H<=q«d, n m 15 

The reading in the text as given by Jacobi is 

9. See Canto 2. w. 105-117 and Canto 3. w.8-13. 

10. This threat in the same words occurs in Book III, Canto 56, w. 24-25. From such threats 
which Ravana gives to SIta in order to bend her to his passion we, however, may not 
be justified in saying that Ravana was a cannibal. 

11. Sutara is known in the Valmiki’s Ramayana as simply ‘Tara’. 

12. As the story of Valmiki’s Ramayana is well known these changes and modifications need 
not be shown specifically. 
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13. Through the mouth of king Srenika and Gautama the poet gives expression to all this— 
see Pc. Canto 2, w. 116-117, canto 3, w. 9-15. Also see Wintemitz Hist, of Ind. Lit. 
Vol. II, p. 490. 

14. Wintemitz Hist, of Ind. Lit. Vol. I, p. 515. 

15. Jacobi: Das Ramayana, pp. 71ft.; Sukthankar : S. Memorial ed. pp. 387ff.; Wintemitz : 
Hist, of Ind. Lit. Vol. I, p. 384; also Bulcke, Ramayana, pp. 41-51. 

16. Hist, of Ind. Lit. Vol. I. p. 517. 

17. Weber : On the Ramayana ; Sen : Bengali Ramayana-, Grierson : J.R.A.S., 1922. 

18. Jacobi, M. Monier-Williams, Vaidya C. V., Maharastriya and also Bulcke. 

19. Vimala tells us that Bhima-the raksasapati- bestowed the kingdom of Lanka on the 
Raksasa-island on Meghavahana a Vidyadhara. In his family were born Maharaksasa, 
Devaraksasa, Aditya-raksasa, Raksasa... By mentioning these fabricated names he 
prepares the ground for us to accept his etymology of the word Raksasa. 

Curiously enough, the poem contains another interpretation of the name Raksasa : 
Wfcl TRJRI ftcfT TjnnpJT jfihiRi! I 

tsRRFT 74QRHI4 ^4 #tr II—V.257 

Uttara-kdnda relates through Agastya that when Brahma created the waters, he formed 
certain beings, some of whom received the name of Raksasas to guard them (Canto 5). 

20. S. K. Belvalkar : Rama’s Later History, Part I, p. LXiii. 

21. “Tradition about Vanaras and Raksasas”—Chakravarti C. in I .H. Q. Vol. I (1925). 

22 . Kaviparmesvaranigaditagadyakatha—matrkam puroscaritaim 
Up. Prasasti 17. 

23. Sa pujyah...paramesvarah 

Vagarthasangraham... puranam Samagrahlt.— Adi-Purana 1.60. 

24. Cavundaraya (978 A. D.) in his Adipurana declares that Mahapurana was composed 
formerly (even before Jinasena and Gunabhadra) by Kuci Bhattaraka and Srinandi Muni. 

25. See Jain Sahitya aura Itihdsa, p. 280. 

26. He suggests the sources possible, viz., Adbhuta-Rdmayana , Dasaratha Jdtaka and 
Valmlki-Ramayana. 

27. Raghavan, V. : “Music in the Adbhuta Ramayana”, Journal Music Academy, Vol. 16, pp. 
66 ff. 

and 

Grierson, G. A. : “On the Adbhuta Ramayana”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Vol. IV. pp, 11 ff. 


□ □ □ 
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(i) Paumacariya— a model for later poets : Although Vimala adopts the 
main story from Valmlki-Ramayana, he gives it a Jain background and setting, 
invests it with Jain atmosphere, decorates it with the teachings of Jainism, 
humanises the divine characters, elevates the characters of Kaikeyl, Ravana, 
Valin etc., gives an altogether new interpretation of the terms ‘Raksasas’ and 
‘Vanaras’, removes the incredible elements of the original poem and thereby 
succeeds in giving us quite a new Ramayana. He sets in a way a model for all 
the later Jain poets to imitate. Let us survey the important Jain Ramayanas 
which were composed during a long period after Vimalasuri and note the 
contribution of these later poets to the story of Rama. 

(ii) The Vasudevahindi version (not later than 609 A. D.) : Sanghadasa is, 
for his version, heavily indebted to the Hindu version represented by the 
Ramayana of Valmlki/the Rdmopakhydna of Vyasa. Regarding many principal 
features of the story such as Manthara’s role in the Court-intrigue, Dasaratha’s 
death on account of grief for his son, Rama’s delegating of his authority to the 
Padukas in all affairs of state, the Surpanakha episode, the golden stag, the 
slaying of Valin, the great bridge built across the ocean, Vibhlsana’s alliance with 
Rama, and Rama’s coronation, he is in complete agreement with Valmlki. He 
ends the story with Rama’s coronation—after the Rdmopakhydna of Vyasa. And 
it may be noted, in passing, that he does not mention the specific period of years 
for Rama’s exile—in accordance with Vyasa’s version (Compare Vanaparvan, 
Adhyaya 277, v. 26). A few features of the Hindu version he gives in a modified 
form. For example, the circumstances in which Dasaratha grants two boons to 
Kaikeyl are narrated by him in a different way. This may be due to his endeavour 
to remove the supernatural element from the story. This inference is supported 
by the fact that throughout the story, Rama etc. are, unlike as in the Valmlki- 
Ramayana, portrayed as human heroes. Here possibly he was under the 
influence of Vimala, who rids the Ramayana of its divine elements. He has again 
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drawn on the version represented by Vimala’s Paiimacariya while describing 
Satrughna as the son of Kaikeyl, and Ravana’s death at the hands of Laksmana. 

His own contribution : Sanghadasa’s contribution to the development of 
the story of Rama lies in his description of MandodarFs marriage with Ravana 
and of the birth of SIta as Ravana’s daughter. It appears that Sanghadasa 
introduced this innovation in order to explain away the mystery of SIta’s birth 
as we find it in the Hindu version. It may be noted here, in passing, that the 
genealogy of Ravana as given by Sanghadasa only partially agrees with their 
counter-parts in the Hindu version or the Paiimacariya. Probably he invented the 
names of Ravana’s ancestors such as Sahasragrfva, Pancasatagriva, Satagriva, 
etc. with a view to making the name Dasagriva not sound strange or fantastic. 

Sanghadasa’s influence is seen in the work of Gunabhadra, who borrows, 
with slight modification, this account of the birth of SIta and some names of 
Ravana’s ancestors such as Sahasragriva, Satagriva, etc. 

(iii) Padma-Purana of Ravisena (678 A. D.) : It is merely a slightly 
extended recension of the Paiimacariya in Sanskrit, agreeing with it in all 
essential points. Vimala was presumably a Svetambara author. Ravisena, who is 
himself a Digambara, while giving an enlarged edition of the Paiimacariya which 
(presumably) is a Svetambara work, has introduced, wherever possible, 
Digambara traits, and removed the Svetambara features of the original poem. 

Ravisena’s contribution to the story of Rama : It may be briefly 
summarised as follows 

(a) The story is presented with a bold Digambara colouring. 

(b) Suprabha is the fourth queen of Dasaratha and Satrughna is born of her. 

(c) The image of Janaka too is destroyed by Vibhlsana. 

(d) Vajravarta and Sagaravarta are the two bows bent by Rama and Laksmana 
on the occasion of SIta-svayamvara. 

(e) Bharata’s wife is called here Lokasundari. 

(f) In the Ativirya-Episode Rama himself assumes the form of a dancing girl. 

(g) Hanumat sides with the twins against Rama. 

(h) It is god Mesa-Ketana who assists SIta in her fire-ordeal. 

(iv) Upadesapada of Haribhadrasuri (700-770 A. D.) : Haribhadrasuri 
alludes to the story of Rama in one of the Sahgraha-gathas in his Upadesapada 7 
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The gdthd embodying details of the story of Rama runs as follows : 

FFF3WT ^oOsHuj #rrftq 3T## I 

grf^ rawwui ^ it 

From the peculiar method of summarising the essential details of the 
story of Rama it is crystal clear that a story of Rama containing these features 
already existed in an oral or written tradition; for without such traditional 
information the verse referred to above would not be quite intelligible. In his 
commentary on the Upadesapada composed in V. S. 1174 Municandra adds a 
short story of Rama in thirty verses to explain the Sahgraha-gdthd. His version 
agrees with that of Vimalasuri except in two details : (i) Municandra speaks of 
three principal queens of Dasaratha, viz., Kausalya, Sumitra and KaikeyT, and 
their three sons, Rama, Laksmana and Bharata respectively and (ii) he elucidates 
the picture motif alluded to in the gdthd. 

The particular version which existed before and was utilised by 
Haribhadrasuri has not come down to us. The fact, however, remains that the 
credit of introducing the picture-motif in the story of Rama for the first time goes 
to an unknown writer who must have flourished before Haribhadrasuri and not 
to Bhadresvara as I had claimed elsewhere. 

(v) Paiimacariu of Svayambhudeva (middle of the 8th century A. D. ?) : 
Svayambhu himself states that he is presenting the story of Rama as given by 
Ravisena. He, however, does not slavishly imitate his predecessor. He is perhaps 
the first Jain poet to divide the poem into Kandas. Of his five Kandas four have 
titles common with Valmlki s poem—only instead of Bdla.hdn.da he speaks of 
Vidyadharakanda. He does not have the two titles Aranya-kanda and Kiskindha- 
kanda. He effects omissions, abridgements, additions and alterations with a view 
to presenting the story in a more attractive and poetic form. His changes, 
however, do not relate to the principal story of Rama but to such topics as 
Ksetravarnana, Kalavarnana, Purvabhavakathana , Upakhyanas and descriptions. 

His work certainly gains by these changes in its poetic value. 

(vi) Cauppannamahapurisacariya of SUacarya (868 A. D.) : SUacarya 
declares : “Thus is narrated in brief the life-history of Rama and Laksmana, 
which is described at length in works like Paiimacariya.” From this statement of 
his it is obvious that Vimala’s work was in his mind when he prepared this 
abridged version. He has, however, introduced some remarkable features from 
Valmlki’s version directly possibly because of their popularity in his days or 
indirectly through Sanghadasa whose version always shares these features. 

These features include the golden stag incident and the Vall-episode. It deserves 
Stud.-8 
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our notice that Silacarya’s Ravana is after Valmiki’s as he speaks of him in such 
terms as ^RTT^TT, Wf and 

Vimala’s Ravana is nearly a perfect hero with one defect only, viz., his 
passion for Sita. 

Silacarya does not count the Prativasudevas, such as Ravana, among the 
‘Uttama or ‘Maha-or ‘ Saldka'-purusas. Naturally, the name Ravana does not 
find place in the title. 

Silacarya’s Influence on Hemacandra ? 

Winternitz observes in connection with Hemacandra’s work— 
f risastisalakapurusacarita —that the Cauppannamahapurisacatiya of Sllacarya 
must be taken into consideration while investigating sources which Hemacandra 
drew upon for his poem (see pp. 505-506). As far as the version of Rdmdyana 
is concerned, it can definitely be asserted that not Silacarya’s but Vimalasuri’s 
Paiimacariya is Hemacandra’s source. 

(vii) Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra (9th Century A. D.) : Gunabhadra, who 
is a Digambara poet, presents Rama-story which is widely different from that of 
his Digambara predecessor. His version is largely dependent on the Hindu 
Rdmdyana, borrows a few features from Sanghadasa, speaks of Dasaratha’s rule 
over Varanasi for the first time, possibly after the Dasaratha Jdtaka, and has 
some traits peculiar to Jain versions of Vimala and others. As a result of this 
conglomeration of features from various sources Gunabhadra’s version gains 
quite a new look and form and naturally it is regarded as presenting. an 
independent tradition. 

Gunabhadra s Contribution to the story of Rama ; According to 
Gunabhadra, Varanasi was originally the capital of Dasaratha, who migrated to 
Ayodhya (and made it his capital)after Sagara’s family was completely 
annihilated; Janaka gave his daughter Sita in marriage to Rama who protected 
the sacrifice undertaken by him; Rama, with Sita and Laksmana, went to 
Varanasi, their old capital, in order to safeguard the interests of their subjects; 
at Narada’s instigation, Ravana was enamoured of Sita; Ravana sent 
Surpanakha, his sister, as a duti to Sita; Laksmana fought against Valin and 
killed him; and finally, Ravana cut off the illusory head of Sita and threw it 
before Rama (this detail is borrowed from Valmiki). 

Gunabhadra’s influence over later writers : Gunabhadra’s story, however, 
does not seem to be as popular as that of Vimala. We find his version given by 
Puspadanta only. On the authority of Dr. Narsimhachar we may add here that 
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a Sanskrit work Punyacandrodaya Purana of Krsna (1528 A. D.) and two works 
in Kanarese, viz., Camundaraya-Purana (978 A. D.) and Punyasrava-Katha-Sara 
(1331 A. D.), present the version of Gunabhadra. 

(viii) Brhat-Katha-Kosa of Harisena (931-32 A. D.) : This Kosa contains 
two Ramayana Kathanakas. Harisena, though a Jain (Digambara) gives a 
Ramayana version, which is widely different from the Digambara (or 
Svetambara) version of Gunabhadra (or Vimala) and represents a very brief 
abridgement of Valmiki’s Ramayana. The first Kathanaka does not carry the story 
beyond the death of Ravana and Rama’s becoming a sovereign ruler. This is how 
Ramopakhyana also ends. The only deviations are : Dasaratha has a fourth wife 
Supraja (Suprabha of Ravisena) who gives birth to Satrughna; Kharadusana is 
the husband of Surpanakha (after Ravisena’s account)—in the Valmlki- 
Rdmayana Khara is her brother and Dusana is the name of one of Ravana’s 
generals. At another place (v.27), however, Harisena mentions Khara and 
Dusana as two individuals, which is confusing. In the second Kathanaka SIta is 
shown to have become a nun, after her fire-ordeal, being initiated by 
Samyamasena. 

(ix) Mahapurana of Puspadanta (965 A. D.) : Puspadanta’s Ramayana- 
story is identical with that of Gunabhadra. 

Puspadanta’s contribution to the story of Rama : He criticises the 
Ramaversions of Valmiki and Vyasa—in the manner of Ravisena and Vimala, 
and adds to the list of incredible incidents and statements (found in the 
Ramayana of Valmiki) as given by his predecessors, the following three : 

(a) Indrajit, though a son of Ravana, was older in age than Ravana, his father. 

(b) Vibhlsana is a ‘Cirahjlvin’. 

(c) The arms of Laksmana were long and unbending. 

Further, he names Ravana’s sister as Candranakha instead of 
Surpanakha. Of course, Vimala and Ravisena too give her name as 
Candranakha. But all this hardly means any real contribution to the story of 
Rama as these changes do not help the progress or action of the story. 

He has, however, we might say, contributed considerably towards the 
form of the story, which is made more poetic. If Gunabhadra’s version is rather 
less poetic and more prosaic, Puspadanta’s Ramayana is written in a grand 
poetic style. Unlike Gunabhadra, he divides his Ramayana into eleven Sandhis or 
Cantos and gives them titles which are sufficiently eloquent of their respective 
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subjectmatter. 

(x) Kahavali of Bhadresvara (11th century A. D.) : Bhadresvara’s version 
of the Ramayana is based on the Paiimacariya. For the motif of the picture of 
Ravana drawn by SIta which is not found in the Paiimacariya, Bhadresvara 
seems to be indebted to Haribhadrasuri. 

Hemacandra adopts this highly important feature in the Rama legend 
which he gives in the Trisastisalakapurusacarita. 

(xi) Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Hemacandra 

(xii) Yogasastrasvopajnavrtti (12th century A. D.) : In spite of the fact 
that the two versions are by one and the same author, they betray some 
remarkable deviation which we have already noted. The Ys version is in general 
agreement with the Paiimacariya; it shows acquaintance also with the 
Padmapurana, and the version of Sanghadasa. 

(a) In his TSPC version (based on the Paiimacariya and the 
Padmapurana ) Hemacandra follows Valmiki in relating the episode of the fight 
between Valin and Ravana and the latter’s humiliation. 

(b) Dasaratha, after his marriage with Kaikeyl, does not return to 
Ayodhya but goes to Rajagrha, conquers the king of Magadha, stays there, gets 
his family there, and lives there for a long time, out of fear of Ravana. It is there 
that Rama and Laksmana are born. And when he feels himself invincible on 
account of his powerful sons, he goes to Ayodhya with his whole family; and it 
is at Ayodhya that Bharata and Satrughna are bom. 

( c ) Aparajita dreams four dreams and Sumitra seven which indicate the 
birth of two mighty sons. 

(d) Khara was the husband of Candranakha, and Dusana and Trisiras 
were his younger brothers. 

(e) Hemacandra speaks of four Mahadevls of Rama but does not refer to 
the larger number of 8,000 wives. 

(f) According to Hemacandra, Rama goes in search of his wife whom he 
has repudiated. Not finding her, he believes her to be devoured by some wild 
beast. He goes home and performs her sraddha. 

(xiii) Satruhjayamdhatmya of Dhanesvarasuri (14th century A. D.) : 
Dhanesvara adds the episode of king Anaranya and the image of Parsvanatha 
with a view to glorifying the power and grace of Parsvanatha’s image and the 
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Satrunjaya mountain. Kaikeyl asks for the banishment of Rama (and Laksmana 
too) in addition to her demand of the kingdom for her son Bharata. This is after 
Valmlki’s version, although there Laksmana is not mentioned in this connection. 
According to Dhanesvara, the Vanaras do not interrupt Ravana in his 
acquisition of Bahurupa-vidya. Again, we meet with a few unimportant 
changes—Aparajita is called here Kausalya, and Bhanukarna called 
Kumbhakarna (of course, after Valmiki). 

While condensing the story of Hemacandra (although the poet never 
states this) he has omitted many episodes, stories of previous births etc., as they 
have practically no significance for the course of the narrative. 

(xiv) Punyacandrodayapurana of Krsnadasa : Krsnadasa wrote this 
Purana in 1528 A. D. “Judged from the contents of the work as given by 
Rajendralal Mitra (Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. VI, 70-74), it appears to belong 
to the tradition of Gunabhadra 2 .” 

(xv) Ramacaritra of Devavijayaganin : In the year 1586 A. D. 
Devavijayaganin, a pupil of Rajavijayasuri, wrote a Ramacaritra in prose. The 
author himself says that he is following Hemacandra’s Ramayana. As the work 
is not published, it is not possible to say whether Devavijaya contributes towards 
the development of the story of Rama. 

(xvi) Laghu-Trisasti of Meghavijaya Gunivara : Meghavijaya (17th century 
A. D.) composed his work after the famous Trisastisalakapurusacarita of 
Hemacandra. It is no more than an abridged edition of Hemacandra’s Ramayana 3 . 

After settling the problem of the origin of the Jain Ramayanas and 
tracing the development of the Rama-story in Jain literature we now touch upon 
the question of the Jain influence on the later Hindu Ramayanas. The Puranas 
of the Hindus are of uncertain dates. Consequently, it is very difficult to trace 
the influence exerted by the Jains on the Hindu Puranas. On account of the 
difficulty of dates no strict proof is available whether the Jains have influenced 
the Hindu Puranas or vice versa. We, therefore, simply note the points which are 
common to the Jain Ramayanas and the Puranas of uncertain dates, and where 
we know certainly that the Hindu Puranas or works are later than the Jain 
versions concerned we treat these common traits as part of the Jain influence. 

These points which are common to the Jain Ramayanas and later Hindu 
works or Puranas of uncertain dates we set forth, for the sake of convenience, 
in a tabular form : 
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JAIN INFLUENCE ON THE HINDU RAMAYANAS 


Sr. Particular feature 

No. 

1. Bharata and Satrughna 
are uterine brothers 
(born of Kaikeyl) 

Name of the 

Jain author 

Vimalasuri 

Name/s of the 
Hindu work/s 

Bhavartha-Rdmay- 
ana (16th century, 
Marathi) 

Remarks 

2. Dasaratha had four 
wives (Aparajita, Sumi- 
tra, Kaikeyl and 

Ravisenacarya 

Padmapurana ( Pata- 
lakhanda ) 

Names of the 

queens are not 

identical. 

Suprabha) 

3. Rama bent and strung 
the bow in the presence 
of other princes who 
had arrived there at 
Mithila to participate in 
the Sitasvayamvara 

Vimalasuri 

Nrsimha-Purana, 
Bhagavata Purana, 
Tamila Ramayana, 
Telugu Ramayana, 
Maithili-Kalyana and 
Adhyatma-Ramay- 
ana 

The Hindu works 
are all later than 
Vimala’s Paii- 
macariya. 

4. Sita was born of Man- 

Sahghadasa 

Mahdbhagavata (- 

The Hindu works 

dodari and Ravana 

(and 

Devi-) Purana, and 

are later than Jain 


Gunabhadra) 

Kashmiri Ramayana. 

versions. 

5. Bhamandala and Sita 
were born as twins of 
Videha and Janaka 

Vimalasuri 

Although Valmlki 
speaks nowhere of 
Janaka’s son, 
Visnupurana and 
Vayupurana speak 
of Bhanuman as 
Janaka’s son. 

These Puranas are 
assigned to the 4th 
and the 5th centu¬ 
ries A. D. 

6. Candranakha (=Sur- 
panakha) assumed the 
form of a loveiy maiden 
and approached Rama- 
Laksmana (no dismem- 

Vimalasuri 

Tamila Ramayana 

With greater de¬ 
tails and some 
variation Kam- 
bana describes 
this episode. 

berment of her nose and 
ears) 

7. Ravana himself cuts off 
the illusory head of Sita. 

Gunabhadra 

Anandaramayana 

Is later than Guna- 
bhadra’s work. 

8. The motif : Sita draws 

Bhadresvara 

Bengali Ramayana, 

The Hindu works 
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the picture of Ravana at 

(and 

Kashmiri Ramayana, 

are later than the 

the direction of her co¬ 
wives—this picture is 
the cause of scandal 
against her. 

Hemacandra) 

Anandardmdyana, 

etc. 

Jain versions. 

9. The sons of SIta fight 
against Rama and La¬ 
ksmana. 

Vimalasuri 

Kathasaritsagara, 
Ananda, Uttara- 
Ramacarita, and 
Jaiminlya Asvamedha 

With a good deal 
of variation. 

10 Laksmana kills Sam- 
buka, the son of Sur- 
panakha. 

Vimalasuri 

Telugn Ramayana 
and Anandardmdy¬ 
ana 

With some vari¬ 
ation. 


From the foregoing table it becomes evident that the Jain influence on 
the later Hindu Ramayanas is not very striking. The explanation for this lack of 
strong influence is probably to be sought in the wide gulf that existed between 
the two communities. The Jain poets and authors were, as a rule, conversant 
with the Hindu works both of sacred and secular character. The Hindu writers, 
on the contrary, may not have cared to read the Jain works in the belief that they 
were of inferior workmanship and probably in their intellectual arrogance 
thought that they had nothing to learn from their opponents and antagonists. 

Before we close at this point let us say a word about the story of Rama 
as adoptd by the Jains and the best Jain Ramayana. To a dispassionate reader 
it will appear that the Jains have taken over the story of Rama as given by 
Valmlki and made it their own. In doing so, however, they have lowered its 
ethical value. The story is rid of its deep human interest and dramatic value by 
removing the Court-intrigue. The story gives Rama, who is universally known as 
intently and solely devoted to his only wife—STta, and Hanuman, who is 
described as an ideal Brahmacarin, a large number of wives. This feature of the 
story is undoubtedly repugnant to the popular mind. Further, according to this 
story, Laksmana sinks into hell. The reader is not prepared to accept such a 
terrible end to the glorious career of Laksmana. The antagonism of the Jains to 
the cult of Vedic sacrifice and hirhsa, the sense of superiority of the Brahmanas 
and their superstitious beliefs is perfectly understandable. One, however, would 
have wished that in making the beautiful Rama-story their own the Jain poets 
had been able to avoid reducing its human and ethical content. 

Valmlki is the ‘ Adikavi ’ and his Ramayana, the ‘Adi-kavya’. It is admittedly 
“one of the greatest epics that were ever composed by man”. It is one of the most 
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beautiful and moving stories in world literature. It is sung “in words of 
matchless beauty. It is a story full of tenderest pathos and the most moving 
emotions”. It is a work that is “a popular epic and ornate poetry at the same 
time”. This great epic is, no doubt, disfigured by additions and interpolations of 
numerous myths and legends, still it has a fairly unified form and continues to 
hold the rank of Adi-kavya ! No Jain Ramayana, can bear comparison with 
Valmiki’s Ramayana for its poetic value. In fact, none of the poets whether Hindu 
or Jain, equals Valmlki, who remains thus unsurpassed. The Jain poets do not 
primarily aim at the kavya style, though some of their works do possess poetic 
qualities. Bearing this in mind if we examine the Jain Rdmdyanas from the point 
of view of poetry, we find that Svayambhu and Puspadanta stand out as poets 
of distinct poetic ability. They display the wealth of their poetic gift by giving us 
poetic ideas and flights of poetic fancy which are refreshingly original. 
Hemacandra stands next to them. His command of language, metre, and 
alamkaras and his descriptive skill are beyond question. However, the fact 
remains that there is an air of conventionality about his descriptions. Acarya 
Ravisena impresses us by his profound scholarship but not poetry. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the Jain Ramayanas, as a rule, are 
essentially Puranas. They are written not as kavyas pure and simple but to 
glorify the Dharma of the Jinas and teach the people Jain doctrines and criticise 
the Brahmanical Dharma. It will, therefore, not be fair to the Jain poets to judge 
their works by the standard which we apply to the mahakavyas like the 
Raghuvamsa, Kumarasarhbhava , etc., and harshly criticize them on artistic 
grounds. 


Notes and References : 

1. Srimatmuktikamala Jainamohanamala, Puspam 19, Baroda, 1923. p. 84, gatha no. 14. 
I am obliged to Dr. J. C. Jain for drawing my attention to this reference through Dr. 
Bulcke. 

2. Dr. Narasimhachar, I.H.Q., Vol. XV. 

3. The Dhurtakhydna of Haribhadra casually treats of some legends from Ramayana, so 
too Dharmapariksa of Amitagati. We may therefore ignore these works. 
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VALMlKI RAMAYANA AND JAIN RAMAYANAS : 
STUDY IN INTERACTION 


Introductory : The Natyasastra of Bharata (c. third century A. D.) gives 
elaborate rules for the use of language by the characters. The use of Sanskrit is 
proper for Kings, Brahmanas, generals, ministers and learned persons generally. 
The general rule for women and persons of inferior rank is the use of different 
types of Prakrit. The divergent use of Sanskrit and Prakrit in the same play, laid 
down by Bharata could be put down to the principle of naturalism or realism— 
simply to the copying of the actual practice in real life—without hindering 
mutual comprehension—the dialectic differences based on locality, sex and 
rank. 

Bhoja (1015-1055-A. D.) in his Sarasvatikanthabharana makes some 
interesting observations regarding the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages and when 
and where they were in use. Sanskrit alone, he feels, ought to be used in certain 
matters like the praise of deities, etc., Prakrit alone ought to be used in vividly 
depicting Reality in its subtle aspects. In a literary club story-teller must 
alternately use Sanskrit and Prakrit, as occasion demands; thus alone he would 
win great fame. The people of Lata country are haters of Sanskrit and find 
delight in Prakrit. The people of Gujarat find pleasure only in their own 
Apabhramsa. Every one spoke Prakrit and Prakrit alone during the reign of 
Adhyaraja (Salivahana) as in the times of Sahasahka Vikramaditya every one 
spoke Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone. 

Prakrit literature has tremendously influenced Sanskrit poeticians in 
formulating and illustrating their theories of dhvani (Suggestion), vakroktirasa, 
rasabhasa, etc. They cite more than three thousand Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
verses in the course of their illustrating various points of poetics. The practice of 
citing Prakrit verses in Sanskrit works on poetics calls for an explanation which 
is not far to seek. Notwithstanding the difference in language, the poeticians 
made no difference between Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures. They appreciated 
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both. Some of them wrote in both. The norms laid down in their works were 
equally applicable to both and, indeed, till recently to literatures even in our 
modern languages. 

Occasionally, we find similarities of ideas among great poets. For 
example, Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava, VIII.7 describes the timid shyness of 
the new-made bride, ParvatT : 

dip) I 

cTR TFTftT 'cTdTd'dV-rt WHJjf II 

Hala has the following gatha in his Gathasaptasati (V.55) which deserves 
comparison with the above stanza. 





gcfhPFH ■qr^cMtgf^cf ^qfc! II ] 

Translation : Victorious, i.e, very fortunate is the third eye of Rudra (i.e., 
Siva) which was sealed/shut with a kiss by ParvatT, while the pair of his normal 
eyes were covered by her with her sproutlike (tender) hands, when her garment/ 
clothing was stripped off by him (Rudra=Siva) in the course of amorous 
dalliance. 

It would seem that the poet of the gatha knew Kalidasa’s verse since he 
has improved upon him. 

Such stray similarities apart, Govardhana’s Aryasaptasati deliberately 
attempts to imitate Hala’s Gathasaptasati. Jayadeva, who claims to be the chief 
of the kings of poets ( KavirdjarajaX is believed to have been profoundly 
influenced in the use of rime (= rhyme) by Apabhramsa poems in which its use 
is regular. With these introductory remarks, we take up the topic of Valmiki- 
Ramayana and Jain Ramayanas : Study in Interaction. 

No other work of Indian literature has enjoyed a greater popularity in 
India down to the present day than the Ramayana of Valmlki. The story of Rama 
occurs in the Mahdbharata and a number of Puranas. We have, further, the 
Adbhuta-Ramayana Adhyatma-Ramayana and Ananda-Ramayana. Many eminent 
poets including Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Rajasekhara have again and 
again drawn upon this great epic and worked them up anew in their poems and 
plays. 
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This amazing popularity of Valmlki’s Ramdyana deeply influenced Jain 
teachers and poets and inspired them to create poems of their own. Keeping the 
main features of the story of Rama as given by Valmlki intact they introduced 
many noteworthy changes having recourse to omissions, modifications and 
additions with a view to propagating the teachings of Mahavlra. Many Jain poets 
created their Rdmdyanas during the period extending from the fourth century to 
the sixteenth century. The oldest of them is the Paiimacariya of Vimalasuri (4th 
century A. D.). In the concluding portion of his poem he exhorts his readers or 
hearers to practise the dharma as expounded by the Jinas. In the very beginning 
he criticises the popular story of Rama thus : “How is it possible that the mighty 
Raksasa heroes were killed by the Vanaras (monkeys) ? And Ravana and other 
Raksasas, who were of noble descent, according to Jain faith, are described as 
meat-eaters ! Again, it is said that, in spite of all kinds of disturbances, 
Kumbhakarna slept for six months and then after waking up, devoured 
elephants and the like and then again slept for six months. Then again it is said 
that Indra, the lord of gods and men was taken prisoner by Ravana. If we 
believed this account we might as well believe that the lion was killed by a deer 
and the elephant by a dog ! These Ramdyana stories are certainly lies...They say 
that Ravana, the great Raksasa hero, was routed by Vanaras; that Rama pierced 
a golden deer with his arrow, that he killed Valin treacherously to favour Sugriva 
and Tara; that the Vanaras constructed a bridge across the great sea — all these 
are surely absurdities”. 

Vimalasuri removes from the story of Rama all such exaggerated and 
incredible elements. He offers in some cases realistic interpretations : Ravana 
was called ‘Dasamukha’ as his face was reflected nine times in a wondrous 
string of gems around his neck; the Raksasas were, in fact, Vidyadharas. They 
were called Raksasas because one high-souled Raksasa was born in that dynasty 
of Vidyadharas and also because of their guarding ‘dvipas’ (islands); the Vanaras 
too were, really speaking, Vidyadharas but were called Vanaras because of their 
having ‘Vanaras’ as badges on the arches of gates, banners and the like. SIta did 
not come forth out of the Earth but was born of Videha in the natural way. 

Vimalasuri rids the story of divine elements. Rama and SIta, for instance, 
were not incarnations of Visnu and LaksmI. He elevates the characters of 
Kaikeyl, Valin and Ravana. Kaikeyl was not a selfish, greedy and intriguing 
woman but a mother par excellence. He drops the slaying of Valin at the hands 
of Rama in a treacherous manner. He represents Ravana as an ideal tragic hero, 
his passion for SIta being his hamartia (and provides a most striking parellel 
with the Greek story of Oedipus.) 
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Vimalasuri purges the story of Rama of its Brahmanical atmosphere and 
creates in its place Jain atmosphere. 

He adopted or rather adapted the highly popular story of Rama with the 
thought that it would serve as an excellent means for reaching the people’s heart 
and propagating Jain view of life, Jain doctrines and ideals of a householder and 
a monk, and more especially, their principle of ahirhsa and karma. 

Besides Paiimacariya we have many other Jain versions. Some of them 
may be noticed here : 

1. Vasudevahindi version of Sanghadasa (not later than 609 A. D.). It is much 
closer to the Ramayana of Valmlki. One of its most noteworthy features is 
that it describes SIta as the daughter of Mandodarl and Ravana and provides 
a most striking parallel with the Greek story of Oedipus. 

2. The Padmapurana of Acarya Ravisena (678 A. D.), a Digambara poet; his 
version is merely an extended recension, in Sanskrit, of Vimalasuri’s 
Paiimacariya. 

3. Paiimacariu of Svayambhu (middle of the 8th certury A. D.). It is in 
Apabhramsa. The author, according to his own statement, follows Acarya 
Ravisena. 

4. Cauppannamahapurisacariya of Sllacarya (868 A. D.). The author mainly 
follows Paiimacariya; he however adds two new episodes of the golden stag 
C kaficanamrga ) and the slaying of Valin by Rama from the Valmlki 
Ramayana because of their great popularity, perhaps. 

5. Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra ( 9th century A. D.). It is to be found in Parvan 
68, and is in Sanskrit. Gunabhadra, although a Digambara Jain, does not 
follow Ravisena, his Digambara predecessor. His version is largely dependent 
on the Ramayana of Valmlki. He speaks of Dasaratha’s rule over Varanasi 
and describes how Ravana, at the instigation of Narada, was enamoured of 
SIta. 

6. Brhatkathdkosa of Harisena (931-32 A. D.). Though a Digambara Jain, he 
does not follow Ravisena or Gunabhadra, his Digambara predecessors but 
presents just a brief abridgment of Valmlki’s Ramayana. 

7. Mahdpurdna of Puspadanta (965 A. D.). Puspadanta follows the story of 
Rama as given by Gunabhadra. 

8. Kahavalx of Bhadresvara (11th century A. D.) : Bhadresvara’s version is based 
on the Paiimacariya. He describes the episode of the picture of Ravana drawn 
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by Sita which ends in her repudiation (or banishment into forest). He has 
perhaps adopted this motif from the Upadesapada of Haribhadrasuri (700- 
770 A. D.) 

9. Yogasastra-svopajha-vrtti 
and 

10. Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Acarya Hemacandra (12th the century A. D.) 
These versions generally follow Pailmacariya. 

11. Satrunjaya-Mdhatmya of Dhanesvara : He condenses, it would seem, the 
story as presented by Hemacandra. 

There are a few more, rather unimportant, versions by Jain poets. There 
are also many narratives of Sita recorded in Manuscript Catalogues. The pretty 
large number of the Jain versions of the story of Rama attest to its popularity 
among the Jains. 

Jain influence on the later Hindu Ramayanas : 

The Puranas of the Hindus are of uncertain dates. Consequently, it is very 
difficult to trace the influence of the Jain versions on the later Hindu 
Ramayanas. A few noteworthy similarities are : Bhavartha Ramayana (16th 
century), like Paiimacariya, describes Bharata and Satrughna as the sons of 
KaikeyL Nrsimhapurana, Bhagavatapurana and Adhyatma-Rdmayana describe, 
like Paiimacariya Rama’s bending and stringing the bow in the presence of other 
princes at the time of Sita-Svayamvara. Mahabhagavatapurana, like 
Vasudevahindi, describes Sita as the daughter of Ravana and Mandodari. 
Visnupurana and Vayupurana speak, like Paiimacariya of Bhanuman 
(Bhamandala) as Janaka’s son. Bengali Ramayana and Ananda-Ramayana 
describe, like Kahdvali , the episode of the picture of Ravana drawn by Sita. 
Ananda-Ramayana, like Paiimacariya describes the slaying of Sambuka at the 
hands of Laksmana. 

This influence, however, is not that important. 

Conclusion : The Jains, it would seem, have taken over the story of Rama, 
as given by Valmlki, and made it their own. No doubt they include, Rama, 
Laksmana and Ravana among their sixty-three ( Salakapurusas or “Eminent 
men”. Some changes, however, which they have effected are extraordinary 
indeed ! In assigning many wives to Rama and Hanuman the Jain writers have 
probably upheld the popular notion that the might of a man is measured in 
terms of the women he possesses but in the process of working up such images 
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of Rama and Hanuman they have dealt a severe blow to the Hindu reader who 
has always looked on Rama as a pattern of the virtue of constancy in love for 
none but his own wife. And Hanuman can’t be'anything else but a brahmacarin. 
Further, the Jain versions describe Laksmana, the mighty hero, as sinking into 
hell ! The reader is not prepared to accept such a terrible end to the glorious 
career of Laksmana. The antagonism of the Jains to the cult of the Vedic 
sacrifice and hirhsa, to the sense of superiority of the Brahmanas—the 
Purohitas—and superstitious beliefs is perfectly understandable. One, however, 
would have wished that in making the beautiful story of Rama as told by Valmlki 
their own they had done a little less of their moral axe grinding ! Further, by 
eliminating the Kaikeyl intrigue they have divested the story of its deep human 
interest and dramatic value. Here they appear keen on mere moral propaganda. 

None of the Hindu authors who flourished in between the fifth and 
sixteenth century, has taken note of the story of Rama as presented by the Jain 
authors nor criticised them for changing the moral atmosphere of the Valmlki 
story. Apparently they did not care to read the Jain versions in the belief that 
they were of inferior workmanship and simply ignored them. 


Notes and References : 

1. A History of Indian Literature , Volume II, by M. Winternitz, University of Calcutta. 

2. Rdma-Katha (Utpatti aura Vikdsa ) (Hindi) by Bulcke C, Hindi Parisad Prakasana, 
Prayag Visvavidyalaya, Pra.yag, 2nd edition, 1962. 

3. The Sanskrit Drama, by A. B. Keith, Oxford University Press, Londen, 1964. 

4. A History of Sanskrit Literature, by A. B. Keith, Oxford University Press, London, 1928. 

5. Sri Ramdyana- Samalocana by “Maharastriya”, pub. by B. P. Thakar, “Ganesh Vishnu 
Chiplunkar ani Mandali”, Pune, 1927. 

6. The Story of Rama In Jain Literature, by V. M. Kulkarni, Sarasvati Pustak Bhandar, 112, 
Hathikhana, Ratanpole, Ahmedabad-380001. 
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Valmlki’s Ramayana (VR) has exercised profound influence on literature 
of India for more than 2000 years. This literature covers Puranas, Poetry, Drama, 
Campu, Kathas, etc; it also covers the Jain and the Buddhist literature in Sanskrit, 
Pali, Prakrit, Apabhramsa or modern Indian languages in its different stages. 
This paper confines itself to a very general study of the various Jain versions in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa languages vis-a-vis Valmlki’s Ramayana. 

In the canonical literature of the Jains we do not find the story of Rama 
recorded anywhere although the story of Krsna who lived centuries after Rama, 
according to the Jains themselves, occurs in one of the sacred texts 
(Amtagadadasao by name). The Nandi and the Anyogadvara Sutra texts which 
form part of the Jain Canon, mention Bharata and Ramayana but they refer to 
the great epics of the Hindus and not to any Jain Mahabharata or Ramayana. 

Having regard to the tremendous popularity of VR, Vimalasuri most 
probably thought of writing a poem of his own, which was to serve his co¬ 
religionists as a complete substitute for the great epic -(Ramayana). He named 
his poem as Pailmacariya (Padmacarita ) (4th Century A. D.) It partly agrees with 
VR. He claims that he has followed the Jain tradition in narrating Rama’s story. 

1. In the Pailmacariya Vimala pointedly refers to some of the absurd and 
incredible elements in the popular Rama stories (he has in mind mainly 
Valmlki’s Ramayana) “How is it possible that the demon heroes were defeated by 
the Vanaras (monkeys) ? And, how is it that Ravana and other demons, nobly 
born, are described as meat-eaters ? And again, how is it that Kumbhakarna is 
said to have slept for half a year in spite of all the disturbances and then after 
waking up devoured elephants and the like and again slept for half a year ? And 
once again how is it that Indra, who rules over gods and men is described to 
have been taken captive to Lanka by Ravana ? At that rate we might as well aver 
that the lion is overcome by the deer, the elephant by the dog. These Ramayana 
stories are nothing but white lies I 1 ” 
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Vimalasuri removes these ‘absurd’ and ‘incredible’ elements and presents 
faithfully the life of Rama as was proclaimed by Lord Mahavira. According to 
Vimala, on the Vanara-island there is the city of Kiskindhapura. The Vanaras are 
in reality a race of Vidyadharas, which is so-called, because it has Vanaras 
(monkeys) by way of badges or symbols on the arches of gates, banners, etc 2 . 
The Raksasas are not man-eating demons. They belong to a race of the 
Vidyadharas; they are not meat-eaters but adhere to the vow of ahimsa. 

They are so called because one high-souled Raksasa was born in that 
dynasty of the Vidyadharas or according to another etymological explanation, 
the Vidyadharas since they guarded the holy Raksasa-islands were known as 
Raksasas 3 . 

Bhanukarna (Valmiki’s Vibhlsana), Ravana and other Raksasa heroes are 
represented as pious and devout Jains. Ravana restores ruined Jain shrines or 
temples and as far as possible he avoids hirhsa whenever he has to fight. Vimala 
informs us that it was not Indra, the lord of gods, who was defeated by Ravana 
but Indra, the lord of the Vidyadharas. Ravana’s mother hangs around his neck 
a wondrous string of nine pearls in which his face is reflected nine times, hence 
he gets the epithet “Dasamukha” (the man with ten faces).” 4 

4) Vimala rids the story of divine elements. His Rama and SIta are not 
incarnations of Visnu and Laksmi respectively. He however elevates the various 
characters : His Kaikeyl is a mother par excellence. She is prepared to let her 
husband accept asceticism but desperately tries to retain her son. She does not 
demand Rama’s banishment to forest. Valin, a mighty Vidyadhara hero, although 
capable of inflicting a crushing defeat on Ravana, voluntarily appoints Sugrlva 
to the throne and himself becomes a monk. Thus, he frees Valin of the shameful 
charge of living with his brother’s wife, and Rama of the charge of treacherously 
slaying Valin. Laksmana kills Sambuka by accident and this exonerates Rama 
from the guilt of slaying a tapasvin. 

Ravana is portrayed as a tragic hero. His only weakness is his passion for 
SIta. SIta is described as born in a natural way from Videha, the wife of king 
Janaka—and not come out of the earth as in the Rdmdyana. These are some of 
the noteworthy changes effected by Vimala in the VR. That he removes from the 
story of Rdmdyana its Brahmanical atmosphere and creates in its place Jain 
atmosphere is perfectly understandable. For his chief aim is the promotion and 
propagation of the Jain faith. No doubt, Rama, Laksmana and Ravana are, 
according to Jain Puranas, three of the sixty three salakapurusas ( uttama - 
purusas ox mahapurusas )—eminent or excellent or great personages. But it is 
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really extraordinary that Laksmana (who is called Vasudeva, and every 
Vasudeva of Jain Puranas) is sent to hell for countless years for having failed to 
repent for the himsa committed by him. It is he who kills Ravana, according to 
the Jain Puranas. These then are some of the radical, major changes introduced 
by Vimala in the story of Valmlki’s Ramayana. 

2. Ravisena’s Padmacarita in Sanskrit is an enlarged edition of Vimala’s 
Paiimacariya. No remarkable changes do we come across in his version (678 
A. D.). 

3. Sanghadasa gives the story of Rama in his Vasudevahindi (not later 
than A. D. 609). He is heavily indebted to Valmlki and Vyasa for his version. He 
has however introduced one very drastic change. Ravana, enchanted by 
MandodarPs wondrous beauty, marries her knowing full well that the first child 
of Mandodarl is destined to bring about the destruction of the whole family. His 
idea is to desert the first born child and thus save his family and race. Later 
Mandodarl gives birth to a daughter. She is put in a box full of jewels. 
Mandodarl then asks a minister to take away the box and desert the baby. He 
takes that box to the park of Janaka. The ground there is being ploughed. The 
box is covered with a magic veil and kept in front of the plough. It is then 
reported to the king that the baby is sprung from a furrow. The baby is then 
handed over to DharinI and is brought up by her as SIta (one sprung from a 
furrow). 

4. Gunabhadra in his Uttarapurana (c. 2nd half of the ninth century) 
deals with the story of Rama. He introduces many changes in Valmlki’s 
Ramayana — Rama story—by way of omissions, alterations and additions. Some 
of these may be noted here : He omits the account of Rama’s banishment or exile 
into forest. Rama and party go to Varanasi, the old capital of Dasaratha, with 
his consent. It is there Ravana abducts SIta by the trickery or artifice of a golden 
deer. He at the instigation of Narada is enamoured of SIta of ravishing beauty 
and employs the stratagem of golden deer for abducting her. Like Sanghadasa 
he too describes SIta as Ravana’s daughter born of Mandodarl. On account of 
evil portents at her birth Ravana deserts the baby. She is found by Janaka and 
brought up by him and his wife Vasudha. Gunabhadra completely drops Rama’s 
later history—the scandal regarding SIta’s purity, her abandonment into forest 
by Laksmana, the shelter of Valmlki that she finds, the birth of twin children, 
their fight with Rama etc., their union with their father Rama and SIta’s fire 
ordeal are conspicuous by their absence. He most probably follows Sanghadasa. 

5. Sllacarya treats of the story of Rama in his Caiippannamahapurisa- 
Stud.-lO 
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cariya (868 A. D.)- He looks upon, as the title of his work indicates, 54 persons 
only as mahapurusas (or salakapurusas )—great or eminent personages. He 
excludes nine Prativasudevas from the list of 63 salaka-purusas and regards only 
54 as Mahapurusas (or Salakapurusas ). Naturally, he leaves out Ravana, the 
Prativasudeva, from the title of the narrative : Rama Lakkhanacariyam (The 
Narrative of Rama and Laksmana)”. He describes Ravana with such epithets : 
‘Tormentor of the World’, ‘of impure character’, ‘conceited (or haughty) because 
of his vidya (learning)’, ‘wicked’, ‘cruel’, etc. His narrative shares some features 
of Valnriki’s Ramayana and some, of Vimala’s Pailmacariya. He hardly introduces 
any innovation. There is nothing special or striking about his version. 

6. Puspadanta wrote his Mahapurana in Apabhrarhsa in 965 A. D. His 
version of the Rama story is identical with that of Gunabhadra. At the beginning 
of his version he criticises the story of Rama as presented by Valmlki and Vyasa 
in the form of doubts raised by king Srenika : “Vyasa and Valmlki have spread 
false notions about the great men figuring in the Ramayana ; thus for example 
we are told that (i) Ravana had ten heads, (ii) his son (Indrajit) was older in age 
than his father, (iii) Ravana, was a demon and not a human being, (iv) He had 
twenty eyes and twenty hands and that he worshipped god Siva with his heads, 
(v) Ravana was killed by the arrows of Rama, (vi) The arms of Laksmana were 
long and unbending, (vii) Vibhlsana is a cirahjivin and (ix) Kumbhakarna sleeps 
for six months and feels satisfied by eating one thousand buffaloes.” 

Most of these doubts were raised in Vimala’s Pailmacariya (and 
Ravisena’s Padmapurana). Regarding the doubt that Vibhlsana is a cirahjivin we 
have a passage in ValmTki’s Ramayana (vii. 10 w. 29-35) which describes how 
Vibhlsana asks for his boon that “even amid the greater calamities he may think 
only of righteousness...” The god Brahma grants his request, and in addition 
bestows the gift of immortality on him. But regarding the doubt that Indrajit, 
though a son of Ravana was older in age than Ravana, his own father, it has 
not been possible to trace its source in Valmlki’s Ramayana. 

Amitagati in his Dharmapariksa (c. 1014 A. D.) also criticises this absurd 
element which he describes at some length : Mandodarl conceives at the contact 
of her father’s semen, has her foetus restrained in the womb for seven thousand 
years and delivers Indrajit after being married to Ravana. Now it is not 
impossible that an oral tradition is being criticised here. 

7. Dhanesvara in his Sanskrit epic, Satruhjayamahdtmya, (C. 1100 A. D.) 
deals with the story of Rama (Canto IX). He generally follows Vimala but depans 
from him in some places : According to Dhanesvara, Kaikeyl asks for the 
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banishment of Rama and Laksmana for fourteen years, and he calls her 
Kutapeta ‘a basket or bag of fraud or trick’. He describes the fight between Valin 
and Ravana and Ravana’s humiliation at the hands of Valin. In introducing 
these changes he is obviously influenced by Valmlki’s Ramayana. His narrative is, 
however, on the whole an abridgment of Vimala’s Paiimacariya. 

8. Bhadresvara wrote his Kahavali (Kathavali , Sk) in the 12th century. It 
is in Prakrit prose and interspersed with verses. It describes the lives of 63 
eminent or great men ( mahapurusas ) and includes an account of the patriarchs 
who came after Mahavlra. Bhadresvara, generally speaking, follows Vimala. He 
however introduces two important and original features : A dream dreamt by 
SIta indicates that she would give birth to two heroic sons. SIta is very happy at 
this but her co-wives become jealous of her. They manoeuvre to get Ravana’s 
feet delineated by SIta and try to poison Rama’s mind / ears that SIta still 
remembers Ravana and as a proof of this show to him the picture of Ravana 
drawn by SIta. Rama even after seeing that picture keeps silence and continues 
to attend to SIta. The rivals of SIta through maid-servants give publicity to the 
picture incident. Now Rama in disguise moves about and comes to the park. 
There he himself hears the people reproaching him for accepting SIta back whom 
Ravana, being enamoured of her beauty, had abducted and taken home to 
Lanka. This picture motif, Rama’s moving about in disguise and personally 
hearing the scandal about SIta are newly introduced by Bhadresvara in the story 
of Rama. 

9. Hemacandra (2nd half of the 12th century) in his Trisastisalakapurusa- 
carita, Parva VII, gives the story of Rama. His narrative generally follows 
Vimala’s Paiimacariya. He adds two noteworthy features : 

? (i) Valin fights with Ravana, overpowers him, puts him under his armpit 

and in that position he circumambulates the earth thus proving his superior 
strength. This incident he has adopted from Valmlki’s Ramayana. 

(ii) The second noteworthy feature is about the picture motif. This motif 
he has adopted from Bhadresvara’s Kahavali. Incidentally, it may be stated that 
Hemacandra also relates “The Tale of SIta and Ravana” very briefly and 
excluding the ‘Uttar aramacarita’ in his commentary on his own Yogasastra. 
Some of the incidents narrated in this Kathanaka betray divergences when 
compared with the corresponding incidents in his own 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita. But for the purpose of this paper these divergences 
need not be considered here. These Jain versions are of the nature of Purana, 
and their authors, preachers rather than poets; whereas Ramayana is the adi- 
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kavya and Valmlki, the adi-kavi. 

The Jain versions are decidedly much later. Having regard to its great 
popularity and hold on the public, the Jain authors use it as a vehicle for the 
promotion and propagation of their faith. The Jain versions agree in their main 
features with the Rdmayana. At the same time they introduce changes by way 
of additions, omissions, modifications and innovations. These changes are 
prompted with a desire either for removing incredible and absurd statements or 
offering realistic interpretations or ridding the story of divine elements or 
elevating characters like those of Kaikeyl, Valin, Ravana, etc. 

Some changes, however, which they have effected are extra-ordinary 
indeed. In assigning many wives to Rama and Hanuman the Jain writers have 
probably at the back of their mind the popular notion that the might of a man 
is measured in terms of the number of women he possesses but in the process 
of working up such images of Rama and Hanuman they have dealt a severe 
blow to the image of Rama as a pattern of the virtue of constancy in love for 
none but his own wife. And Hanuman can’t be anything else but an ideal 
brahmacdrin. Further, the Jain versions describe Laksmana, the mighty hero, as 
sinking into Hell. Readers are not psychologically prepared to accept such a 
terrible end to the glorious career of an exceptionally mighty hero like 
Laksmana. The Jain writer’s antagonism to the cult of the Vedic sacrifice and 
himsd, to the sense of superiority of the Brahmanas—the Purohitas—and 
superstitious beliefs is perfectly understandable. One, however, would have 
wished that in making the beautiful story of Rama as told by Valmlki their own 
they had done a little less of their moral axe-grinding. Further, by eliminating the 
Kaikeyl intrigue they have divested the story of its deep human interest and 
dramatic value. 

The heroes of Rdmayana move in an entirely Brahmanical or Vedic Hindu 
atmosphere whereas in the Jain versions the Jain dharma is everywhere very 
much to the fore. The kings are generally devout householders who retire from 
the world in their old age and become Jain monks. Sermons of Jain monks are 
often introduced. 

They lay emphasis on the Jain doctrines of ahirhsa, satya (truthfulness), 
the law of karma, the fruits of good and bad deeds, descriptions of the past lives 
of the heroes, the duties of a layman and a monk and the like. 

In conclusion, we might say in spite of the Jain poets’ claim that their 
Rama story is based on tradition starting right from Lord Mahavlra, the 
undeniable fact remains that while composing their versions Rdmayana was 
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always before their mind’s eye and they found its influence almost irresistible. 

Addendum : Dr. H. C. Bhayani concludes his paper “The Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa Rdmdyanas ” with these observations : “If a legend or narrative has 
to preserve its living and inspiring appeal and influence over centuries, it has got 
to be dynamic and responsive to the changes in the ideals, tastes, norms of 
behaviour, mores (? morals) and traditions of the people. Most of the numerous 
significant developments in the Rama narrative throughout the more than two 
thousand years of its existence would find adequate explanation in the 
sociological, religious, cultural and ethical changes extending over that period.” 5 

What Dr. Bhayani says is largely true. 


Notes and References : 

1. Pc. II w 105-117; 

2. Pc. VI. w 74-to-78, as translated in Winternitz’s History of Indian Literature Vol II d 
490 

3. Pc. V.v. 257. 

4. Pc. VII. w. 96-97. 

5. (Indological Studies— H. C. Bhayani, pubJ. by Parshva Prakashan, Ahmedabad— 
380001, 1993, p. 194.) 


□ □ □ 
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It is indeed difficult to settle questions such as : ‘whether Jain agama 
texts are earlier or later than the Upanisads and the Epics, the Mahabharata 
(including the Bhagavadgita ) and the Ramayana, and the like.’ 1 Instead of 
delving into matters relating to chronology the present paper confines itself to 
investigating into the attitude of Uttaradhyayanasutra, one of the sacred and 
valuable texts of the Jain agama, towards Brahmanism. Of the thirty-six lectures 
constituting this text only three lectures called Hariesijjam (Lecture XII), 
Usuyarijjam (Lecture XIV) and Jannaijjam (Lecture XXV) deserve our special 
attention as they dwell upon some few noteworthy features of Brahmanism. 

In the course of his dialogue with his two sons the Purohita, with a view 
to dissuading them from adopting ascetic life, sets forth before them the 
Brahmanical ideal : 

“Those versed in the Vedas say that there will be no better world for men 
without sons. 

My sons, after you have studied the Vedas, and fed the priests, after you 
have placed your own sons at the head of your house and after you have enjoyed 
life together with your wives, then you may depart to the woods as praiseworthy 
sages” (XIV. 8-9). 

The sons spoke to him these words : 

“The study of the Vedas will not save you 2 , the feeding of Brahmanas will 
lead you from darkness to darkness, and birth of sons will not save you. Who 
will assent to what you said ? 

Pleasures bring only a moment’s happiness but suffering for a very long 
time...they are an obstacle to the liberation from existence, and are a very mine 
of evils. While a man...seeks for wealth, he comes to old age and death. We will 
just now adopt Dharma. After adopting it we shall not be born again.” 

In short, this lecture (XIV) strongly recommends the ascetic ideal and 
pooh-poohs the Brahmanic ideal. 
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Lecture XII (Harikesa) paints Brahmana priests in dark colours : They are 
described as ignoble men ( anarya ), arrogant through pride of birth, slaughterers 
or killers of animals, men who did not subdue their senses, the unchaste / 
incelibate fools...those who are full of anger and pride, who kill, lie, steal, and own 
property, are Brahmanas without pure birth and knowledge; they are very bad 
fields, (on which gifts sown do not grow up as merit) : they are only the bearer of 
words, they do not understand their meaning although they have learnt the Vedas. 

In the Lecture about the true sacrifice (XXV. 18-19) too the Brahmanas 
are criticised in these words : The ignorant priests pretend to know the sacrifice; 
their (so-called) Brahmanical excellence consists in (false) lore; they, resembling 
fire covered by ashes, shroud themselves in study and penance. He who is called 
by people a Brahmana and is worshipped like fire is no true Brahmana. Verses 
19-29 from this Lecture portray an ideal (Jain) ascetic and call him alone a true 
Brahmana; and verses 31-34 from this very Lecture explain the true nature of 
a sramana , a Brahmana, a muni and a tapasa and the four varnas as follows : 

“One does not become a sramana by the tonsure, nor a Brahmana by the 
sacred syllable, Om, nor a muni by living in the woods, nor a tapasa by wearing 
(clothes of) kusa grass and bark. 

One becomes a sramana by equanimity, a Brahmana by celibacy, a muni 
by knowledge, and a tapasa by penance. 

By one’s actions one becomes a Brahmana , by one’s actions one becomes 
a ksatriya, by one’s actions one becomes a vaisya or by one’s actions one 
becomes a sudra ,” 3 

Harikesa, the son of a svapaka (=candala ), who has adopted asceticism, 
criticises the Brahmanas for tending the fire, seeking external purity by water, 
using kusa- grass, sacrificial poles, straw and wood, touching water in the 
evening and morning (on the occasion of saying prayers) thereby injuring living 
beings and committing sins. He indirectly criticises also bathing in a holy 
bathing-place (like Prayaga, a celebrated place of pilgrimage at the confluence 
of Ganga and Yamuna) with a view to washing away sins when he declares : 

“The dharma is my pond, celibacy my holy bathing-place... there I 
bathe...and get rid of my impurities of sins 4 ” (also hatred). (XII.46) 

He lays stress on the great value of penance and makes light of birth in 
a high or exalted family. In fact, Harikesa as well as Citra-Sambhuta legends 
illustrate how a svapaka , detested by all people for being born in the lowest 
caste, by taking to asceticism reaches the highest place of perfection. These 
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legends bear testimony to the fact that the Jain dharma does not believe in 
untouchability nor in caste-superiority. 

Finally, the Jain criticism of Vedic (animal) sacrifices : Jainism prescribes 
ahimsa (non-violence or non-injury to living beings) as the first and foremost of 
its five fundamental or basic vratas (vows). Every follower of Jainism must 
observe this vrata by abstaining from violence or injury to living beings, in 
thought, word or deed, together with its causal and permissive variations. With 
such a great emphasis on ahimsa, the attiude of Jainism towards sacrifices 
involving slaughter of animal is bound to be one of uncompromising dissent and 
bitter hostility. The Uttaradhyay ana, the first mula-sutra which is one of the most 
valuable portions of the Jain agama, on one occasion declares : 

The binding of animals (to the sacrificial pole), all the Vedas, and 
sacrifices, being the causes of sin, cannot save the sinner; for his karmas are very 
powerful (XXV. 30). 

In the Lecture on Harikesa there is a passage interpreting a sacrifice 
spiritually which deserves special attention : 

“He who is well fortified by the five samvaras (preventing by means of the 
samitis and guptis the asrava, the flowing in of the karma upon the soul), is not 
attached to this life, abandons his body (in the kayotsarga posture), who is pure 
and does not care for his body, in fact offers the best of sacrifices and as such 
wins the great victory. 

Where is your fire, your fire-place, your sacrificial ladle ? Where the dried 
cow-dung (used as fuel) ? Without these things, what kind of priests can the 
monks be ? 

Penance is my fire; life my fire-place; right exertion is my sacrificial ladle; 
the body the dried cow-dung; karma is my fuel; self-control, right exertion and 
tranquility are the oblations, praised by sages, which I offer (XII. 42-44).” 5 
Taking a clue from these passages, many later Jain works dealing with dharma, 
mythology, philosophy and dharma kathas denounce bloody Vedic sacrifices at 
length using cogent arguments. Among such works Mallisena’s Syadvadamanjari 
is particularly noteworthy. Its discussion, however, lies outside the scope of the 
present paper. Some of these works including Syadvadamahjan cite passages 
from Sruti, Smrti, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, as well as the views of the 
Samkhyas, etc., in the course of their criticism of hirhsa, with approval. These 
passages leave no doubt that there was a strong body of opinion even in 
Brahmanism which revolted against hirhsa, even vaidha hirhsa (i. e. hirhsa 
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prescribed in sastras, such as animal-slaughter in a sacrifice). A. B. Dhruva 
maintains that “this trend of thought seems to have come down from times 
earlier than the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, mainly in the Bhakti and Jfiana 
schools as distinguished from the ritualistic school of Brahmanism.” 

The trend of thought against vaidha hirhsa may have been present in the 
period preceding the times of Mahavira and Buddha. One may however add, 
without any fear of contradiction, that the strong criticism of the yajmya hirhsa 
by the powerful advocates of ahimsa from the Jain and Buddhist circles must have 
exercised considerable influence and strengthened the trend of thought that was 
already there and contributed to some extent to the decline of the yajmya hirhsa. 

The Uttaradhy ay ana-siitra criticises the following aspects of 
Brahmanism : 

(i) The ritualism or formalism or ceremonialism as against the self- 
control and the virtuous life of the ascetics, and its advocates, the priests, 

(ii) The animal sacrifice prescribd by the Vedas, 

(iii) Caste-system based on birth, 

(iv) Untouchability and 

(v) Brahmanic belief that bathing at a holy bathing-place washes away 
one’s sins. 


In conclusion may I say : Although Jainism and Buddhism assail 
Brahmanism for enjoining bloody animal sacrifices, for creating the evil caste- 
system, for recognising untouchability, for entertaining superstitious beliefs like 
‘bathing in the river Gariga washes away sins’, ‘food offered to Brahmanas (on 
the anniversary of the death of a relative in whose honour sraddha is 
performed), reaches the particular dead relative (in heaven)’, ‘the birth of a son 
saves you from hell’, etc., we must never lose sight of the most important fact 
that like Brahmanism and Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism are and remain 
genuine products of the Indian mind and that they have considerably influenced 
Indian spiritual life. It is an indisputable fact that although Indian religions and 
their darsanas present a diversity of views, we can easily discern in them the 
common stamp of an Indian culture—the unity of moral and spiritual outlook. 
When we compare and contrast these Indian religions with the foreign religions 
like Islam and Christianity, we at once realise how closely allied these Indian 
religions are. Every Darsana is moved to speculation by a sense of discomfort 
and disquiet at the existing order of things. These darsanas agree implicitly on 
the four aryasatyas (noble truths) discovered by Buddha : 1. There is suffering. 
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2. There is a cause of suffering. 3. There is cessation of suffering. 4. There is a 
way to attain it. These darsanas also accept the law of karma which implies 
optimism and makes man the master of his own destiny. They also hold in 
common the view that ignorance of reality is the cause of our bondage and 
sufferings and liberation from these can be achieved only through knowledge of 
reality, continued meditation on the highest principle and a life of self-control 
(yoga and samyama ); further, these darsanas accept the idea of liberation 
(moksa, mukti, nirvana ) as the highest goal or aim of life. Brahmanism, Jainism 
and Buddhism are the major constituents of Bharatiya-dharma and Bharatiya- 
sarhskrd and every Bharatiya ought to be proud of this glorious heritage. 

As researchers or investigators into truth we must take note of the 
attacks on the Vedas, the Brahmanas, their ceremonialism or ritualism and their 
institutes of varna and jati, the recognition of degrading untouchability, their 
superstitious beliefs, etc. and learn from their perceptive criticism, ignoring 
polemics but we must always and ever keep at the back of our mind the 
common thread of cultural unity and spiritualism that runs through these three 
great religions of Indian origin. 

Notes and References : 

1. According to some modem scholars Jainism and Buddhism represent a revolt against the 
older religion of Brahmanism; the orthodox Jains themselves however assert that their 
religion is the oldest of all religions, and the religion of the Brahmanas is merely a 
degenerate form of it. 

2. Cf. Traigunyavisaya veda nistraigunyo bhavarjuna | — Bhagavadgita-U-45. 

3. Cf. Caturvarnyarh maya srstarh gunakarmavibhagasah | —Bhagavadgfta -IV-13 

And, also Bhagavadgitd -XVIII-41. 

4. Cf. The author of Suyagadamga assails Brahmanical ritual thus : “If it were true that 
perfection or liberation can be attained by ablutions with cold water, then fishes, 
tortoises and snakes would attain the highest perfections; and if water really washed 
away the evil deed, then it must needs wash away the good deed also. Brahmanas 
assert that perfection or liberation is to be attained by the daily lighting of the fire; 
if this were true, smiths and artisans of a similar nature would attain the highest 
sanctity. —Suyagada VH-14-16, 18. 

5. Cf. “Superior is wisdom-sacrifice (jnana-yajna) to the sacrifice with objects (dravya 
yajna ), O harasser of thy foes. All action (karma) without exception, O son of Prtha, 
is comprehended (or culminates) in wisdom ( jnana ).— Bhagavadgita.-W.33. And, “Of 
offerings I am the offering of Japa”. (Yajhanam japa-yajno’smi) — Bhagavadgita-X. 25. 

□ □ □ 
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Bhagavadgita ( BG ) forms along with Upanisads and Brahma-sutras the 
famous prasthanatrayi sacred to the Vedic Hindus. Uttarddhyayanasutra (JJttara') 
forms part of Jain agama consisting of 45 sacred texts—sacred to the 
Svetambara Jains. A comparative look at these two texts reveals the following 
facts : 


(i) Barring a few verses which speak rather slightingly of the Vedas 1 BG 
holds the Vedas in great reverence. Krsna, for instance, declares : “I am the holy 
Om, the three Vedas—the Rk, the Saman, and the Yajus also.” 2 Elsewhere Krsna 
while revealing some manifestations of his divine glory declares : ‘Of the Vedas 
I am the Veda of songs’. 3 But Uttara denounces Vedas as the causes of sins. In 
the famous dialogue between the Brahmanical Purohita (Bhrgu) and his two 
sons who wish to turn monks, with a view to dissuading his sons Bhrgu says : 

Those versed in the Vedas say that there will be no better world for men without 
sons. My sons, after you have studied Vedas, and fed the priests, after you have 
placed your own sons at the head of your house, and after you have enjoyed life 
together with your wives, then you may depart to the woods as praiseworthy 
sages.” The young men replied : “The study of the Vedas will not save you; the 
feeding of Brahmanas will lead you from darkness to darkness, and the birth of 
sons will not save you... Pleasures bring only a moment’s happiness, but suffering 
for a very long time, intense suffering, but slight happiness; they are an obstacle 
to the liberation from existence, and are a very mine of evils.” 4 Elsewhere the 
text says ; “The binding of animals (to the sacrificial pole), all the Vedas, and 
sacrifices, being causes of sin, cannot save the sinner; for his works (or karma) 
are very powerful.” 5 

(ii) BG describes the universe as God’s creation. For example, Krsna says : 
“All this visible universe comes from my invisible Being... I am the source of all 
beings, I support them all.. At the end of the night of time all things return to 
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my nature; and when the new day of time begins I bring them again into light. 
Thus through my nature I bring forth all creation, and this rolls round in the 
circles of time... I am the Father of this universe and even the Source of the 
Father. I am the Mother of this universe, and the creator of all...” 6 

Uttara describes the universe as uncreated, eternal, without a beginning 
and an end. It explicitly says : 1. Dharma, 2. Adharma, 3. Space, 4. Time, 5. 
Matter and, 6. Souls (are the six kinds of substances), they make up-constitute- 
this world, as has been taught by the Jinas who possess the best knowledge 7 . 

(iii) BG assures the readers of the existence of God, his incarnations 
(avataras, Krsna being the eighth avatara of Lord Visnu) and also assures his 
devotees that they would reach him at the end of their life on earth and promises 
that women, vaisyas, as well as sudras who may be papayonis (of sinful birth) 
when seek shelter in him attain to the Supreme Goal 8 . Uttara outright denies the 
existence of God and declares that the law of karma is inexorable—relentless— 
and nobody can escape the consequences of one’s own deeds. 9 

(iv) BG, as a rule, stands for traditional Vedic sacrifice—although on one 
or two occasions it praises the japa or jnana-yajna as far superior to dravya- 
yajna : 

In the concluding chapter Krsna declares unequivocally : Works of 
sacrifice, gift and austerity should not be abandoned but should indeed be 
performed; for these three are works of purification in the case of the wise. But 
even these works should be performed without any attachment and expectation 
of a reward; this O Arjuna, is my firm and final opinion.” 10 In Ch.3 Krsna speaks 
With admiration/approval of the famous yajna-cakra-pravarntana —Setting in 
motion the wheel of yajna (lit. sacrifice)—the wheel of the world. Ch. 4. 28 
enumerates dravya-yajha, tapo-yajha, yoga-yajha, svadhyaya-yajha and jnana- 
yajna but makes no mention of japa-yajna. But Krsna while revealing some 
manifestations of his divine glory to Arjuna declares : “Of offerings (or prayers) 
I am the offering of japa (silent repetition) (or the prayer of silence) 11 . 

In Ch.4 while describing various kinds of sacrifice Krsna distinctly says : 
“Superior is the sacrifice of wisdom to the sacrifice with objects, O Arjuna 
(harasser of your foes) ! All work, without exception, O Arjuna (Partha—son of 
Prtha), culminates in wisdom—is comprehended in wisdom—” For wisdom is in 
truth the end of all holy work 12 . 

It would seem that BG is definitely in favour of sacrifice of wisdom and 
it describes other traditional yajhas as a concession to tradition. In the days of 
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BG most probably there was a strong body of opinion even amongst Vedic 
Hindus which revolted against dravyayajhas especially yajnas involving 
slaughtering of animals. Hence this commendation—praise—of jnanayajna. 

Uttara denounces Vedic sacrifices. The verse (Ch. 25. 30) cited above to 
illustrate the Jain attitude towards and attack on Vedas also illustrates the 
hostility of the Jains towards Vedic sacrifices. Jainism prescribes ahirhsa (non¬ 
injury to living beings) as the first and foremost of the five mahavratas — 
fundamental or basic vows. Every follower of Jain dharma must observe this 
vow by abstaining from injury to living beings in thought, word or deed, 
together with its causal and permissive variations. With such emphasis on 
ahirhsa, the Jain attitude towards dravyayajnas, especially sacrifices involving 
the slaughtering of animals, is found to be one of bitter hostility. The legend of 
Harikesa (Ch. 12) is a splendid example of the Jain attitude towards Vedic 
sacrifice and incidentally towards untouchability. It may briefly be related here : 

Near the river Ganga lived a candala tribe. Harikesa, belonged to this 
tribe. In the course of time he became a Jain monk. In the course of his vihara 
(wanderings) he once stayed in the Tinduga-grove near Varanasi. Its presiding 
deity, a Yaksa, became his ardent follower. One day Bhadra, King Kausalika’s 
daughter, came to the Yaksa’s shrine and paid homage to the idol. But seeing the 
dirty monk, she detested him. The Yaksa to punish her for her want of respect 
for the holy monk, possessed her. No physician could cure her madness. The 
Yaksa said, she would recover only if she were offered as bride to Harikesa, the 
monk. The king agreed, Bhadra became sound as before and went to the monk 
to choose him as her husband. He of course refused her. She was then married 
by the king to his Purohita. 

Once on his begging tour, he approaches the enclosure of the Purohita’s 
Vedic sacrifice. The priests refuse him food. The Yaksa intervenes on the monk’s 
behalf, he scolds the Brahmanas for their arrogance, calls them only the bearer 
of words of the Vedas. Thereupon many young people, instigated by the 
Brahmana priests, beat the sage with sticks. Bhadra then appears on the scene 
and appeases the angry youngsters telling them of his greatness as a holy monk 
who had refused to marry her. The Yaksa’s followers then remaining invisible 
beat severely the youngsters. Bhadra speaks again, and asks them not to beat a 
monk on his begging tour and to save their life to prostrate themselves before 
the great monk. The Brahmana (together with his wife) requests the sage to 
forgive them. He offers him food. The monk accepts food after having fasted a 
whole month. The gods in heaven were delighted and praised the gift : “The 
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value of penance has become visible, birth is of no value. Look at the holy monk 
Harikesa, the son of a svapaka (candala) whose power is so great.” 

The monk advises the Brahmanas not to tend the fire (agnihotra) and not 
to seek external purity by water, not to use kusa grass, sacrificial poles, straw 
and wood, not to touch water in the evening and morning (while performing 
sandhya) as thereby they injures living beings and commit sins. He then explains 
to them the nature of true sacrifice : 

“Penance is the fire, life fireplace, right exertion sacrificial ladle, the body 
the dried cowdung, karma is fuel, self-control, right exertion and tranquillity are 
the oblations. 

Dharma is the pond, celibacy holy bathing place. Making ablutions there 
one gets rid of sins (hatred).” 13 

This legend shows the Jains’ hostility to Vedic sacrifice; it also shows how 
even a svapaka —a candala —belonging to the lowest caste becomes a Jain monk 
and can obtain moksa —liberation from the cycle of birth and death. 

The story of Citra and Sambhiita, who were in one of their births 
candalas, shows how Citra after he had practised the highest self-control reached 
the highest place of perfection. According to Jainism birth is of no value and 
even the so called svapaka (or candala ) by practising dharma can obtain 
perfection. These legends of Harikesa, citra and Sambhuta bear testimony to the 
fact that Jainism does not believe in untouchability nor in caste-superiority. 

BG Ch. 4. 13 declares that the four varnas (caste) have been created by 
Me (Isvara) having regard to the distribution of gunas ( sattva, rajas, and tamas ) 
and karma (actions, duties, functions, works). The four varnas are : 1. 
Brahmana, 2. Ksatriya, 3. Vaisya and 4. Sudra. Their respective duties are set 
forth in Ch. 18. 42-44. From Ch. 9. 32-33 it would seem that among the four 
varnas Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were privileged classes, they enjoyed special 
status and women, vaisyas and sudras had a lower status in society. Although 
in this context candalas or svapakas are not mentioned, they were simply looked 
down upon as outcaste. 

Uttara declares : 

“One does not become a sramana by the tonsure, nor a Brahmana by the 
sacred syllable Om, nor a muni by living in the woods, nor a tapasa by wearing 
clothes of kusa grass and bark. One becomes a sramana by equanimity, a 
Brahmana by chastity, a muni by knowledge, and a tapasa by penance. By one’s 
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actions (karma) one becomes a Brahmana, or a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya, or a 
Sudra.” 14 In other words, caste is not based on birth nor birth confers on you 
superiority or inferiority. 

In conclusion, may I say : Although Jainism and Buddhism assail Vedic 
Dharma for enjoining bloody animal sacrifices, for creating the evil caste system, 
for recognising untouchability, for entertaining superstitious beliefs like ‘bathing 
in the river Ganga washes away sins’, ‘food offered to Brahmanas (on the death 
anniversary of a relative in whose honour sraddha is performed) reaches the 
particular dead relative (in heaven)’, ‘the birth of a son saves you from hell’, etc. 
we must never lose sight of the most important fact that like Vedic Hinduism 
Jainism and Buddhism are and remain genuine products of the Indian mind and 
that they have considerably influenced Indian spiritual life. Although these 
Indian religions and their Darsanas present a diversity of views we can easily 
discern in them the common stamp of an Indian culture—the unity of moral 
and spiritual outlook. Every Darsana is moved to speculation by a sense of 
discomfort and disquiet at the existing order of things. These Darsanas agree 
implicitly on the four arya-satyas discovered by Buddha : 1. There is suffering, 
2. There is a cause of suffering, 3. There is cessation of suffering, 4. There is a 
way to attain it. These Darsanas also accept the doctrine of karma which makes 
man the master of his own destiny. They also hold in common the view that 
ignorance of reality is the cause of our bondage and suffering and liberation 
from these can be achieved only through knowledge of reality, continued 
meditation on the highest principle and a life of self-control (yoga and 
sarhyama ); further, these Darsanas accept the idea of liberation— moksa, mukti, 
nirvana as the highest goal of life. Vedic Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism are 
the major constituents of Bharatiya Dharma and Bharatiya Samskrti and every 
Bharatiya ought to be proud of this glorious heritage. 

Incidentally, attention is drawn here to the following passages in the BG 
and Bhagavadsutra, an ancient Jain canonical text. 

In the Bhagavadgita (Ch.II) Lord Krsna exhorts Arjuna, who is sorrow- 
stricken and overcome with pity and refuses to fight against the Kauravas. 
Among other pleadings he makes an earnest appeal to him in these words : 

“Having regard to your own duty also, you ought not to waver. For a 
ksatriya there exists no greater good than righteous fight. Blessed ksatriyas , O 
Son of Prtha, find such a battle as this, come of itself, an open gate to Heaven 
... Slain you will attain Heaven, Victorious, you will enjoy the Earth. Therefore, 
C^Son of KuntI, arise with the determination to fight ls . 
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The Bhagavatisutra, which forms, along with a few other texts, the 
earliest part of the Jain Canon criticises the view prevalent in the society in those 
days that “For warriors who fight their enemy on the battle-ground and meet a 
heroic death, the gate to Heaven is open and that heavenly nymphs choose them 

as their spouse and these and such other heroic warriors spend time happily_ 

enjoying pleasures in their company.” It is only correct that the Bhagavatisutra 
does not expressly or directly refer to the above passages in the Bhagavad-gita. 
In the absence of definite date of composition of these two texts one cannot say 
that the Bhagavatisutra is attacking here ( Sataka, uddesaka 9) the Bhagavadgitd. 


Notes and References : 
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VEDA AND JAIN TEXTS 


Veda is the very bedrock of the Vedic Dharma. The Brahmanas are its 
exponents and enjoy a special priviledged position in the Caturvarnya system. 
Candalas are regarded as outcaste. Jain texts, sacred as well as profane, criticise 
Veda, Brahamanas, the Vedic ideal of a grhastha and varnas based on birth and 
the degraded position assigned to svapakas (candalas) as outcaste. 

Uttaradhyayana, the first mula-sutra, is one of the 45 sacred texts of the 
Svetambara Jains. The following three chapters of this work relating to Harikesa 
(a svapaka who turns monk), Isukara, a King and Yajna (a true sacrifice) 
deserve our special attention as they chiefly criticise Veda, Vedic ideal of a 
hosueholder, Brahmanas and Varnas based on birth and Brahmana’s attitude 
towards svapakas 1 . 

A number of later works of great importance for the Jains like Vimalasuri’s 
Pailmacariya (Life of Padma, another name of Rama), Padmapurana of 
Ravisena, Sanghadasa’s Vasudevahindi (Adventures of Vasudeva), Mahapurana 
of Jinasena and Gunabhadra, Trisastisalakdpurusacarita of Hemacandra relate 
the account of the origin of Vedic Sacrifice (of course from their point of view) 
with a few minor variations. My paper, referred to in f.n.no 1 below, deals with 
this topic at length. Wherever necessary, passages from these works are referred 
to and briefly discussed in this paper. 

As ahirhsa (non-injury, nonviolence) is the most fundamental vow of the 
Jains their criticism of yajniya himsa is perfectly understandable. We should, 
however, note that there were sections among the Vedic Hindus who too were 
strong critics of slaughtering animals at the time of Vedic sacrifices : The 
followers of Paramarsi Kapila, the Samkhyas, say : 

fW<xii i 

' L i^N T T T 4y J l*4cl II 

—quoted in Mathara Vrtti on Sdrhkhyakdrikd 
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(By cutting trees for sacrificial posts and by slaughtering animals and 
wading through their blood if you can go to heaven, kindly tell us how do we 
reach hell.) 

Devi Bhagavata says that the Supreme took the form of the Buddha in 
order to put a stop to wrong sacrifices and prevent injury to animals : 

BTs4 cT^ % BR: II 

Animal sacrifices are found in the Vedas (inserted) by the dvijas (twice- 
born) who are given to pleasures and relishing tastes. Non-injury is, verily the 
highest truth. 

B?ft: I 
RB BBT II 

—S. Radhakrishnan : The Principal Upanisads, Introduction, p. 50, f.n.l. 

Uttaradhyayana interprets sacrifice ethically : 

“He who is well fortified by the five samvaras (preventing by means of the 
samitis and guptis the flowing in of the karma upon the soul) and is not attached 
to this life, who abandons his body, who is pure and does not care for his body, 
in fact, offers the best of sacrifices and as such, wins the great victory over the 
enemy of karmas.” And, penance is my fire; life my fire-place; right exertion is 
my sacrificial ladle; the body the dried cow dung; karma is my fuel; self-control, 
right exertion and tranquillity are the oblations, praised by the sages, which I 
offer.” 2 


In this connection we may note that the Upanisads too interpret 
sacrifices ethically. For example, the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad opens with an 
account of the horse sacrifice ( asvamedha ) and interprets it as a meditative act 
in which the individual offers up the whole universe in place of the horse, and 
by the renunciation of the world attains spiritual autonomy in place of earthly 
sovereignty 3 . Bhagavadgita too lauds japayajha : ‘of sacrifices I am the sacrifice 
of mantra —repetitions 4 and jndnayajha 5 : ‘superior is the sacrifice consisting in 
knowledge to the sacrifice of material objects, O tormentor of foes.’ Manu thus 
interprets ethically the various yajhas : ‘Learning and Teaching is brahmayajha, 
service of elders is pitryajha, honouring great and learned people is devayajha 
and entertaining guests is nryajna. 6 

Regarding the Vedas Uttaradhyayana says : ‘The study of the Vedas will 
not save you’ and ‘all the Vedas and sacrifices being causes of sin cannot save 
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the sinner; for his karmas are very powerful’. In Paiima-cariya, Narada who, 
according to the text, is a Jain sage challenges the authority of the so-called 
Vedas and criticises the performance of animal sacrifices in the name of 
Dharma. According to him the true nature of sacrifice enjoined by the Vedas is 
ethical : 

“Body is the altar, mind is the fire blazing with the ghee of knowledge 
and burning the sacrificial sticks of impurities produced from the tree of karma; 
anger, pride, deceit, greed, attachment, aversion and delusion are the animals to 
be sacrificed, along with the senses. Truth, forgiveness, non-injury are the 
sacrificial gift to Brahmanas; right faith, knowledge, conduct, celibacy, etc., are 
the gods to be pleased. This is the sacrifice prescribed in the real Vedas by the 
Jinas. If it is performed with proper concentration and meditation, it yields the 
fruit—the most cherished nirvana (moksa , liberation). Those who perform 
sacrifices enjoined by the pseudo—Vedas by killing animals—being greedy of 
blood, fat, and flesh—those wicked ones like cruel, merciless or hard-hearted 
hunters sink, after death, into hell and continue to wander in the endless 
samsara —the cycle of birth and death.” 

Regarding the ethical interpretation of sacrifice, there is no room or 
could be no room for dispute as the Vedic Hindus too give such ethical 
interpretations. Here the point to be noted is that the word Veda, which has its 
own dignity, aura, grandeur and authority, the Jains are ready to use with 
reference to their own Agama ! 

In Vasudevahindi (The Adventures of Vasudeva) there is a fantastic story 
regarding the origin of Atharva Veda and the birth of the author of Atharvaveda 
with its black magic : 

Pippalada, so the story relates, is born of Sulasa, a nun and Yajnavalkya, 
an ascetic. The parents desert the child (later known as Pippalada) as soon as 
it is born. The child grows up to be an illustrious Vedic scholar—Pippalada. On 
knowing the peculiar circumstances of his own birth he decides to take revenge 
upon his parents and invents Atharva Veda with its black magic. He severs the 
tongue of his father with a knife and reminds him of his crime—desertion of 
one’s own child. He cuts him to pieces and offers his limbs as oblations in the 
sacrificial fire. He metes out a similar punishment to his mother as well. 

This outrageous story is beneath contempt. Pippalada is an ancient 
revered sage. To account for the black magic the Jain author seems to have 
fabricated this offensive and abusive story. 
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In his Syadvadamahjari Mallisena criticises Purvamlmamsa for its defence 
of yajhlya hirhsa and for its doctrine that the Veda is apauruseya. The point of 
yajniya hirhsa has already been dealt with. Regarding the doctrine that the Veda 
is apauruseya Mallisena says that the Veda is a heap of articulate sounds which 
demand a body with organs such as the palate, etc. and that language and its 
utterance can never be apauruseya and that every sentence has a certain 
tatparya (purport) which implies an author p urusa —and is thus pauruseya. 

In the two legends of King Nami and King Isukara, Uttaradhyayana sets 
forth before us two models : one, of an ideal Vedic grhastha (householder) and 
two, of an ideal ascetic and establishes the superiority of the latter over the 
former. Considered dispassionately, however, it would seem that the Vedic ideal 
of a householder is very wholesome and in the interest of the society as a whole 
whereas the ascetic ideal is chiefly in the interest of an individual who seeks his 
own personal spiritual welfare. 

Now, one very striking, interesting and unique phenomenon deserves our 
special attention. Although Jain texts, as a rule, criticise the Vedas, Acarya 
Jinabhadra (c. 500-600 A. D.) is an exception. In w 1549-2024, popularly known 
as Ganadharavada, of his Visesavasyakabhasya, he cites a number of passages 
from Vedas, or rather Upanisads, which come at the end of the Vedas—which are 
sometimes also called the Vedas—with approval. 

It is here necessary to give the background : Ganadharavada deals with 
the conversion of Indrabhuti Gautama, Agnibhuti and nine other very learned 
Brahmanas to Jainism. (They are later known as Ganadharas—chief disciples of 
Mahavlra.) The topics discussed between Mahavlra and Indrabhuti Gautama, 
etc., are : whether Jlva exists or not, whether karma exists or not and the like. 
These Brahmanas with their hundreds of Brahmana disciples are represented as 
highly influenced by the immense popularity of Mahavlra and approach him with 
great curiosity. Seeing them Mahavlra at once addresses them and reads their 
minds. He tells them about the doubts that trouble their minds regarding the 
existence or non-existence of jlva, karma, etc. He tells them that their doubts 
have their source in their failure to understand correctly the apparently 
contradictory Vedic passages. He offers their correct explanations; doubts are 
removed, and . the clever Brahmanas with their hundreds of disciples enter the 
order and become Mahavlra’s ardent followers. This is the frame-work of the 
whole Ganadharavada. 

By way of example a few sentences may be reproduced and discussed 
here; the sentences are : 
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EWWPT «jct«r : TTgc«fFt dl^ctiH ^ ^ WTSf^T I 

Indrabhuti understood the passage as denying the existence of jiva 
(< atman ) and life after death and thus propounding materialism. Mahavlra who 
knew better explains it resorting to vijnanavada. Pata-vijhana, ghata-vijnana :, etc, 
arising from the bhiitas (objects pata, ghata , etc.) vanish away when pata, ghata, 
etc. vanish but as vijhdna-santati it ever continues to exist. 

The traditional, and shall we say authentic, interpretation of this 
sentence as given by Sankaracarya is however, as follows : 

‘'Arising from out of these elements one vanishes away into them. When 
he has departed there is no more knowledge.” 

The confusion arises due to the seeming contradiction that the Self is 
pure intelligence, and again, when one has departed there is no more 
knowledge. The same fire cannot be both hot and cold. 

Samkaracarya points out that Brahman, the pure intelligence, remains 
unchanged, That it does not pass out with the destruction of elements, but the 
individual due to avidya is overcome. 

(ii) 3TRTfati snf^r yiRts^, yTRwi <=nfb, 

I —Com. on gatha no-1598 

In the course of debate between Indrabhuti (who later becomes the first 
Ganadhara) and Mahavlra, the latter asserts that even in the absence of 
elements knowledge exists and in support of his view he cites the above sentence 
from Veda (Upanisad) : Brhaddranyaka (4.3.6). The sentence means : 

When the Sun has set, O Yajnavalkya, and the moon has set, and the fire 
has gone out and speech has stopped, what light does a person here have ? The 
self, indeed, is his light, O King, said he. 

In this sentence purusa means atman and jyotih means ‘knowledge’. The 
purport of this sentence is : When all external light is gone out, there exists light 
in the self and light is nothing but knowledge. So knowledge is not the attribute 
or property of elements (bhutas). 

“This self is present in all the states of waking, dream and sleep. It is the 
light different from one’s body and organs and illumines them though it is itself 
not illumined by anything else”. 

(iii) TO TOJJ, ^ifd*«rd I 

—Rgveda 10. 90.2; Svetasvatara. 3.15 
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In the course of debate with Indrabhuti Mahavira tells him that there are 
many Jivas (Jiva = atman). Indrabhuti points out to him that according to the 
Vedanta philosophy atman or soul is really one and in support of this statement 
he cites four Vedic/Upanisadic passages. One of them is the sentence under 
discussion. It occurs at Rgveda 10.90.2 as well as Svetasvatara 3.15. It means : 

“The Person is truly this whole world, whatever has been and whatever 
will be. He is also the lord of immortality, and whatever grows up by food." Now, 
you say there are many jivas or atmans which goes against the Vedic passage— 
Vedic authority. 

Mahavira replies that if the soul were one then it cannot at all be called, 
being all pervading like akasa (space), a doer, an enjoyer, a thinker or a 
samsarin (a mundane being). Further, if atman were one there would be no 
possibility of happiness. So it follows that there are many atmans and not only 
one. 

Elsewhere Mahavira explains this sentence in another way : “The purusa 
is praised here by resorting to atisayokti —making an exaggerated statement not 
meant to be taken literally. Non-duality of purusa does not mean that there is 
no other thing in this world like karma (We have in the Brhadaranyaka, 4. 4.5, : 
the following sentence : Punyah punyena karmana bhavati, papah papena, i.e. 
one becomes virtuous by virtuous action, bad by bad action;—this proves the 
existence of karma outside Purusa who is described as one and only one 
pervading the entire world). He also adds : 

The real purport of this Vedic sentence is : ‘All atmans are exactly alike. 
So one should not take pride in one’s birth as Brahmana, etc., and should not 
look down upon others’. 

Quite a few more sentences from the Upanisads are cited in the course 
of discussion and debate as authority by Acarya Jinabhadra. It would seem that 
he falls apart from other Jain writers in this respect. 

To conclude, various Jain works both in Prakrit and Sanskrit attack the 
Veda and Vedic sacrifices. They even fabricate stories to discredit revered ancient 
sages like Pippalada and the Atharvaveda with its black magic. The Jain criticism 
against Vedic sacrifices involving slaughter of animals is fair and just, no doubt 
but very often they make misleading statements regarding Vedic sacrifices as 
very ably shown by Handiqui in his great work ( Yasastilaka And Indian Culture, 
Chapter XIV, especially). Acarya Jinabhadra, however, is, it would seem, a rare 
exception. He quotes Vedic (rather Upanisadic) passages to support the Jain 
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views regarding atman, karma, moksa, and the like, and very often presents 
strikingly new interpretations of the passages from Upanisads cited by him. His 
Ganadharavada is indeed like an oasis in the midst of monotonous anti-Veda 
Jain literature. 


Notes and References : 

1. For a detailed study see Sacrifice In India : Conception and Evolution , ed. by Dr. (Mrs.) 
Sindhu S. Dange, Viveka Publications, Aligarh, 1987, pp. 133-142 covering my paper, 
“Sacrifice in the Jain Tradition.” 

2. Ch. XII. 42-44. 

3. S. Radhakrishnan : The Principal Upanisads. Introduction, pp. 49-50. 

4. ‘Yajnanam japayajno’smi’ - X. 25.c 

5. ‘Sreyan dravyamayad yajnaj jnanayajnah pararhtapa | IV.33-ab 

6. adhyapanam brahma-yajhah pitr-yajhas tu tarpanam | 
homo daivo balir bhauto nr-yajho ’ tithi-pujanam j | 
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SACRIFICE IN THE JAIN TRADITION 


Sacrifice is a religious rite, a form of worship, in which an object is 
offered to a god or divinity in order to establish, maintain or restore a right 
relationship of man to the sacred power. The man who offers sacrifice firmly 
believes that the god, propitiated by his sacrifice, would satisfy his needs, avert 
possible misfortune and calamity. 

Now, sacrifices are of two kinds : bloodless and bloody. Jainism, which 
devotedly adheres to and strongly advocates the principle of ahirhsa (non¬ 
violence) in thought, word and deed is, naturally enough, opposed to all kinds 
of bloody sacrifices. It could have no objection, however, to bloodless sacrifices 
as they do not involve any animal-sacrifice. In the bloodless sacrifices life-giving 
substances such as milk, ghee, honey, water and the like are used as libations; 
and vegetable offerings include grains, leaves of sacred trees or plants, flowers 
and fruits. In the Jain form of worship, in keeping with the Hindu form of 
worship, flowers, fruits, leaves of sacred trees or plants and grains (cooked and 
uncooked) are included in the daily temple offerings 1 . 

Now, regarding Jain attitude towards bloody sacrifices : Jainism 
prescribes ahimsa (non-violence or non-injury) as the first and foremost of its 
five fundamental or basic vratas (vows). Every follower of Jainism must observe 
this vrata by abstaining from violence or injury to living beings, in thought, word 
or deed, together with its causal and permissive variations. With such a great 
emphasis on ahirhsa , the attitude of Jainism towards sacrifices involving 
slaughter of animal is bound to be one of uncompromising dissent and bitter 
hostility. The Uttaradhyayana , the first mula-sutra, which is one of the most 
valuable portions of the Jain Canon, on one occasion, declares : 

“The binding of animals (to the sacrificial pole), all the Vedas, and 
sacrifices, being the causes of sin cannot save the sinner, for his karmas are very 
powerful.” 2 

In the beautiful ballad of Harikesa, in a vivacious dialogue between a 
Stud.-13 
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proud Brahmana and a monk of low-caste origin, the contrast is set forth 
between the formalism and ceremonialism of the priestly religion on the one 
hand, and the self-control and the virtuous life of the monks on the other. The 
following passage from this text, interpreting a sacrifice spiritually, deserves to 
be cited in this connection 3 : 

“He who is well fortified by the five sarhvaras 4 and is not attached to this 
life, who abandons his body 5 , who is pure and does not care for his body, in fact, 
offers the best of sacrifices and as such, wins the great victory (over the enemy 
of Karma.” 

“Where is your fire, your fire-place, your sacrificial ladle ? Where the 
dried cowdung (used as fuel) ? Without these things, what kind of priests can 
the monks be ?” 

“Penance is my fire; life my fire-place; right exertion is my sacrificial 
ladle; the body the dried cowdung; Karma is my fuel; self-control, right exertion 
and tranquillity are the oblations, praised by the sages, which I offer.” 

Besides this canonical text— Uttaradhyayana —there are also other major 
Jain works dealing with religion, mythology, philosophy and romance, which 
denounce bloody Vedic sacrifices. 5 Paumacariya is perhaps the first Jain work 
which relates the Jain version of the origin of animal-sacrifice. The account as 
given in Paumacariya is recounted with some minor variations, in later 
Svetambara and Digambara works. This account is as follows :— 

Parvataka, prince Vasu of Ayodhya, and the Brahmana Narada—the 
three of them—studied under Ksirakadamba, the father of Parvataka. Once, 
when they were being taught by the guru, a flying monk said : “One of the four 
souls will sink into hell.” Hearing these words the guru was alarmed. He sent 
away his pupils and himself turned a monk. His wife was distressed to hear this. 
Narada went to see and console her. Now, Prince Vasu was crowned king by his 
father who thereafter entered the ascetic order. Vasu had a divine crystal throne. 
Once there was a dispute between Narada and Parvataka about the meaning of 
aja in the sentence ajesu janno kayawo. Narada explained the sentence to mean 
“Sacrifice must be made with ajas, i.e., barley-grains (corn three year old) which 
are abija, i.e. incapable of reproducing.” Parvataka, however, told him that ajas 
undoubtedly mean “animals” (goats) and by slaughtering them sacrifice is 
performed. Narada asked him not to tell lies; for, lying leads to hell. Parvataka 
thereupon proposed that they should accept king Vasu as an authority as he was 
their fellow-student. Narada agreed. Parvataka then hurriedly sent his mother to 
king Vasu to ask him to take his side (against Narada). Next morning, Parvataka 
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and Narada accompanied by men went to king Vasu. Narada sought his 
authoritative opinion regarding the point of dispute between him and Parvataka. 
King Vasu supported Parvataka’s interpretation. That very moment King Vasu 
along with his divine crystal throne fell to the ground. Then he went to hell. 
Much ridiculed by the citizens, Parvataka practised blameworthy austerities and 
after death was born as Raksasa (demon). Remembering his past birth and 
ridicule and humiliation he decided to avenge himself; and, in the guise of a 
Brahmana, introduced animal sacrifices like Gomedha (involving the use of wine 
and incest with mother, sister and other near kindred), Pitrmedha, Mdtrmedha, 
Rdjasuya, Asvamedha and Pasumedha. In these sacrifices the creatures with 
whose names those sacrifices begin (go-, pitr -, asva-, pasu ) are to be slaughtered; 
wine is to be drunk and flesh is to be eaten. There is no sin in it 7 . 

In the same Uddesa (Canto XI) Vimalasuri explains through Narada, a 
pious Jain, popularly known as devarsi, the true nature of sacrifice in 
accordance with arsaveda (holy, sacred, venerable Veda) : 

“The body is the altar; the mind is the holy fire; this fire blazes up or 
burns brightly with the ghee of knowledge. This fire consumes or destroys 
completely the heap of sacrificial sticks of sins produced by the tree of karma.” 

“Anger, pride, deceit, greed, attachment, hatred, and delusion—these 
passions, along with the senses, are the sacrificial animals which are to be killed. 
Truth, forgiveness, non-violence are the adequate sacrificial fee which is to be 
paid. Right faith, conduct, self-control, celibacy, etc., are the gods (to be 
propitiated).” 

“This is the true sacrifice as laid down in the venerable Vedas and 
expounded by the venerable Jinas. This sacrifice, when performed with complete 
contemplation or profound meditation, brings the reward, not heaven, but the 
highest nirvana ( =m.oksa ) liberation.” 

“Those, however, who perform sacrifices by actually slaughtering 
animals go to hell just like hunters 8 .” 

It is not unlikely that Vimalasuri derived inspiration from the ballad of 
Harikesa in the Uttaradhyayana referred to above, who first interprets the 
sacrificial acts in the ethical sense. Of course, Vimalasuri’s is an extended 
metaphor. 

The account of the origin of the Vedic animal-sacrifices is recounted with 
some variations in other texts also 9 . The account in these texts throws abundant 
light on the bitter hostility of the Jains towards the Brahmanas and their sastras 
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prescribing animal-sacrifices. In his Yoga-sastra with svopajna (his own) 
commentary (Ch. II. 32-49) Hemacandra severely criticises animal-sacrifices and 
denounces Jaimini as Raksasa, and Smrtikaras too, for prescribing animal- 
slaughter at sacrifices, use of meat at sacrifices to gods, in offerings and feasts 
connected with ancestor-worship and in the reception of guests. 

The episode of King Vasu-Uparicara is as old as the Mahabharata. It 
seems to have been incorporated in the above Jain account owing to the lesson 
of ahimsa conveyed by it, and provides a good example of Jain adaptation of 
popular Brahmanical stories. The original story of king Vasu-Uparicara is related 
in Mbh. ( Santi-parva , Chs. 335 ff). 

Incidentally, two stories, containing references to animal (and even 
human) sacrifices from the Jain narrative literature may be briefly related. 
Haribhadra (8th century A. D.) narrates in his Samaraiccakaha (Skt. Samar- 
adityakatha) the story of king Yasodhara who because of his queen’s 
faithlessness and approaching old age wishes to become a monk. In order to 
prepare his mother gently for his plan to become a monk he deliberately tells her 
of a dream in which he had become a monk. Now, with a view to averting the 
evil consequences of the dream, his mother advises him to disguise himself as a 
monk and sacrifice a number of animals to the family goddess (Kali). The king 
refuses to slaughter, but is prepared to make a compromise. He has a cock made 
of dough, and this fowl is beheaded in front of the image of the goddess, 
whereupon he eats the “meat” of the cock 10 . 

Harisena in his Brhatkathakosa, Kathanaka No. 73, Somadevasuri in his 
Yasastilaka (Book IV) and Puspadanta in his Apabhramsa work called, Jasahara- 
cariu (Skt. Yasodharacarita), relate the same story. 

Somadevasuri describing the story of King Maridatta in his Yasastilaka 
recounts : he has ascended the throne at an early age and is entirely given up 
to sensual pleasures. At the advice of VIrabhairava, a Tantrika teacher, he 
prepares to offer a great sacrifice to his family goddess Candamaridevata, 
consisting of a pair of every living creature, including human beings possessing 
all auspicious physical characteristics. Then the servants drag in a youth and a 
maiden, a pair of ascetics whom they have selected for the human sacrifice. At 
the sight of them a change comes over the king. It occurs to him that these might 
be the twin children of his own sister, who were said to-have renounced the 
world and entered the ascetic order. He asks these two ascetics to tell him their 
history, and it is revealed that they are indeed his relatives. The narrative ends 
with the conversion of King Maridatta and his family goddess to the Jain 
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dharma u . 

After taking into account the criticism of Vedic animal-sacrifices that we 
come across in the Jain canonical, mythological and narrative literature we turn 
to the noteworthy Jain philosophical work, Syadvadamanjari, which 
systematically deals with the subject of slaughter of animals in the Vedic sacrifices 
for pleasing gods, guests and ancestors. 

Mallisenasuri’s Syadvadamanjari is a commentary on the 32 verses of 
Hemacandra’s Anyayogavyavacchedika, but is, at the same time, an independent 
philosophical work. It was written in 1292 A. D. A veiy able logician as he is, 
he first sets forth lucidly the prima facie view and then refutes it by advancing 
logical arguments. The whole discussion may briefly be summarised as follows ; 

Animal-slaughter practised in the course of a sacrifice is justified on the 
ground that it is prescribed by the Vedas; and use of meat at sacrifices to gods 
in offerings and feasts connected with ancestor-worship and in the reception of 
guests is approved of as it pleases them. Mallisena condemns hirhsa and points 
out that to say himsa is a dharmahetu is a contradiction in terms. Hirhsa is surely 
not an invariable antecedent of dharma; because, dharma, as you yourself 
admit, arises from tapas and similar practices. Himsa, therefore, is not a 
dharma-hetu, 

The Brahmana replies : We regard only a special kind of hirhsa—yajhiya 
hirhsa —as dharama-hetu. 

The Siddhantin (Jain) asks : How is hirhsa a dharma-hetu ? The animals 
when you kill them surely die. We all hear their piteous cries when they are being 
slaughtered. There is absolutely no proof to assert that after death they go to 
heaven. 

The Brahmana might say that just as the Jains make an exception in the 
case of the himsa of insects, worms, reptiles, etc., which are inevitably killed in 
the act of constructing a Jain temple, so the follower of the Vedas makes an 
exception of the himsa involved in the Vedic sacrifice. 

The Siddhantin (Jain) meets this argument by pointing out that the 
himsa which takes place while constructing a temple is inevitable—moreover the 
service which a Jain temple renders to the devotees in making spiritual progress 
far outweighs the evil of the hirhsa. The hirhsa involved in a Vedic sacrifice is not 
a necessary evil for attaining heaven, which the sdstras (sacred to you) admit 
can be attained by the practice of yama, niyama, and similar other practices. It 
is not so in the case of yajhiya hirhsa. For equally a great merit can be secured 
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by the practices mentioned above. If the Brahmana says that the animals 
slaughtered in the sacrifices get into heaven, the Siddhantin (Jain) asks, “who 
brings the news from heaven ?” If the Brahmana answers, “here are our 
scriptures”; the Siddhantin (Jain) replies that the authority of the scriptures 
would be shown to be hollow. In the meantime he points out that if hirhsa can 
secure heaven, the streets leading to hell may be taken as closed—“hell will be 
a desert and heaven an over-populated city”—In other words, if the worst sin 
could bring heaven, it is better to declare an end to hell. Further, if the offering 
of a lower life at a sacrifice can secure heaven, why not make an offering of a 
higher life, say, of your father and mother to secure a still higher heaven ? 

If the Brahmana says : So marvellous is the efficacy of the Vedic mantras 
pronounced on the victim that the result is heaven. The Siddhantin (Jain) replies: 
The Vedic mantras have been found inefficacious in the matter of marriage, 
many brides becoming widows in spite of the mantras promising a happy 
married life, and many other brides leading a happy married life even without 
these mantras pronouncd upon them. Finally Mallisena argues that language 
and its utterance can never be apauruseya and every sentence has a certain 
‘purport’ which implies an author. Similarly the Vedas also must have an author. 
Again, logic demands that exceptions should relate to the same matter to which 
the general rule is applied. In the case of yajhiya hirhsa exceptions are for the 
purpose of propitiating gods, guests and manes whereas the general rule ma 
himsyat sarva bhutani relates to avoiding sin and its evil consequences. Where 
is the necessity of propitiating them by hirhsa when other methods are available ? 

Mallisena’s criticism of Jaimini ( Purvamimarhsa ) and Manu, the 
smrtikara, is, it would seem, fair and just. After Mallisena’s Syadvadamahjari we 
come across two later works which contain passages condemning yajhiya hirhsa 
and hirhsa for the propitiation of manes and the reception of learned guests 
prescribed by the smrtis. These are Kumarapala-Prabandha of Jinamandanagani 
(pp. 44-49) and Prabodhacintamani of Jayasekharasuri (pp. 17-18) who wrote it 
in 1405 A. D. 

The passages from Sruti, Smrti, Mahabharata, Puranas as well as the view 
of the Sarhkhyas, etc. cited in some of the above mentioned works in the course 
of their criticism of hirhsa with approval leave no doubt that there was a strong 
current of opinion even in Brahmanism which revolted against hirhsa, even 
vaidha-himsa (i.e. hirhsa prescribed in sastras, such as animal-slaughter in a 
sacrifice). This trend of thought seems to have come down from times earlier 
than the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, mainly in the Bhakti and Jnana schools 
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as distinguished from the ritualistic school of Brahmanism 12 . 

The trend of thought against vaidha-himsa must have been present in the 
period preceding the times of MahavTra and Buddha. One may however add, 
without any fear of contradiction, that the strong criticism of the yajniya hirhsa 
by the powerful advocates of ahimsa from the Jain and Buddhist circles must 
have exercised some influence and strengthened the trend of thought that was 
already there and contributed to some extent to the decline of the yajniya hirhsa. 

Finally, it may not be out of place to refer to K.K. Handiqui’s opinion that 
the Jains had no direct knowledge of Vedic literature, Vedic rites, and Vedic 
tradition and that their criticism is disfigured by gross exaggerations, mis¬ 
understanding and mis-statements. 13 Granted all this, the fact remains that their 
total opposition to yajhiya-hirhsa in the name of Dharma was fully justified, on 
logical grounds, and, more than that, on a deeper sense of Dharma and greater 
awakening of the moral sense of the community as a whole 14 . 


Notes and References : 

1. Medieval Jainism does not seem to have opposed the observance of local customs and 
practices (of the newly converted Jains. Somadevasuri observes in his Yasasdlaka , Book 
VIII (959 A. D.)- 

T[?FKfHT crflFhch: I... 

4dldl RUM cilFb'bl I 

2. Chapter XXV. 30- mjdHT -q tp- ^uju i i | 

d d dldfd w^||u| dddfd f? II 

3. Hariesijjam, chapter XII. 42-44 : 

^nrfhf n 

% rl % of % dd % f%cf % dd l wi I 

V5I R % TTfd ^ M 

ddt ^ 'qtidiuj %rn -gqt qifwj i 
'H'JlR'Jlj'l'Hdl fUTlfq || 

4. Sarhvara is preventing by means of the samitis and guptis, the asrava or flowing in of 
the karma upon the soul. 

5. This is the Kayotsarga, the posture of a man standing with all his limbs immovable by 
which he fortifies himself against sins, etc. 

6. Vimalasuri s Paiimacariya , Sanghadasagani’s Vasudevahindi, Acarya Ravisena’s 
Padmapurana, Mahakavi Puspadanta’s Mahapurana (in Apabhramsa), Somadevasuri’s 
Yasasdlaka, Acarya Hemacandra s Trisastisalakapuriisacaritra and Yogasastra with 
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svopajna Vrtti (his own commentary) and Mallisenasuri’s Syadvadamanjari 

7. Paumacariya, XI. 6-63; w. 40-43, which are as follows— 

Rfsq Rfefgl cPIRI q fenRT q I 

cRR child mg'sicj'Hollg II 

4^ 4TR$3H -5P% MWlfaiJI gir I 
4^ SRTOTFrtRT W^ccj Rf?ST ^Rrl c«I II 
Wl% IRipi I 

tttrg HlR4°=ll Tfttg -t[i)g tjffai || 
rrfer^i sirwiroi ^ ^ ^Fiod i 
RFt -q dr^loci f^t 1=3? xr^t II 


8. Paumacariya, op.cit ., w. 75-81— 
cT 3 Tl 4 R 3 lt R?W»?f I 
sTTfer^rr^PT ^%fh Rrar$f?'u 
%WR{3>?t -Hai^dufl 41WTgq^#T3Tl I 
^RRcRRigam RVrafR?Rr=Pi It 

RMt RRTT eft# TT# q q I 

Rf^l e?4fcl TJTj; £d«li ?f^3j% TW H 

upt stUrt ^[raogi <fgyuii gtr^di 1 


^^-•^-wr-^^rr^ii ?ft 11 
‘RftftRr ^ifii|3Tl 'Jl# ,d'ra|t%i^'4pil^§l I 
^F3ft -cp^t 


# gq 4 RR 1 ^sf^r awiRR 
Mib^l Mg) I'ft tiRt-dhl-MUtU-efteN II 
% 4Td|4HX|£LRI qT?I #3=3 fqgqj Rru^mi 
Rfew ■qRf f=Rq 3U5ffcT Zf '< I fid-HR II 


9. Vasudeva-hindi (Part I, Somasrl-lambhaka ) of Sanghadasagani (earlier than 610 A. D.), 
Padmapurana of Ravisena (678 A. D.) ‘which is merely a slightly extended recension of 
Paumacariya in Sanskrit ( Parva XI), Harivamsa-purana (17. 38ff.) of Jinasena I (783 A. 
D.), Brhatkathakosa (Narada-Parvatakathanaka, No. 76) of Harisena (931-32 A. D.), 
Yasastilaka (Book VII) of Somadevasuri (959 A. D.), Mahapurdna (Sandhi LXIX. 23-34) 
(in Apabhrarhsa) of Puspadanta (965 A. D.) which is based on the Uttarapurdna of 
Gunabhadra (9th century) and Trisastisalakapurusacaritra (Parva VII.2) of Hemacandra 
(1088-1172 A. D.). 

10. Winternitz, M., A History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, University of Calcutta, 1933, pp. 
523-525. 

11. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 534. 

12. Dhruva, A. B., Syadvadamanjari, ed., Bombay, 1933, p. 338. 

13. Handiqui, K. K., Yas'astilaka and Indian Culture, 2nd edn., Sholapur, 1968, Chap. XIV. 

14. (Note : In preparing this paper I have freely used the works mentioned below. I 
gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to their authors, especially to A. B. Dhruva, the 
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editor of SyadvacLamanjarT). 

1. Vimalasuri’s Paumacariyam, Prakrit Text Society, Varanasi, 1962. 

2. Vasudevahindi, prathama khandam, Sri Jaina Atmanandasabha, Bhavanagar, 1930. 

3. Padmapurana of Ravisenacarya, Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Kashi, 1958. 

4. Harivamsapurdna of Jinasenacarya, Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Kashi, 1962. 

5. Mahapurana of Puspadanta, Vol. II, ed. P. L. Vaidya, Jaina Granthamaia, Bombay 
1937. 

6. Yasasdlaka of Somadevasuri, Kavyamala, Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1916. 

7. Yasasdlaka and Indian Culture, K. K. Handiqui, Jaina Samskriti-Samrakshaka 
Sangha, 2nd edn., Sholapur, 1968. 

8. Trisasdsalakapurusacaritra of Acarya Hemacandra (Jaina Ramayana), Sri Jaina 
Dharmaprasaraka Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1906. 

9. Yogasastram of Acarya Hemacandra with his own Vrtti, Part I, ed. Muni 
Jambuvijaya, Jain Sahitya Vikas Mandal, Bombay, 1977. 

10. Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena, ed. A. B. Dhruva, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, No. LXXXIII, Bombay, 1933. 

11. Uttaradhyayanasutra, ed. Jarl Charpentier. 

12. Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XLV. 

13. A History of Indian Literature, M. Winternitz, Vol. II, University of Calcutta, 1933. 

14. The Vasudevahindi , ed. Dr. J. C. Jain, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. 
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The desire to know the nature and origin of things is inborn. Man reflects 
on the phenomena around him. The explanations of the phenomena of Nature 
which suggest themselves to him constitute the early stage of mythology, 
generally called primitive mythology. 

When we come to the Rgveda, however, we find that the hymns of 
creation represent advanced degree of thought. These hymns are not the 
products of primitive man but of some highly gifted poets of antiquity who are 
regarded as “seers”. We come across a few majestic hymns of creation in the 
Rgveda. In one hymn the Vedic seer declares “In the primal age of the gods Being 
(Sat) was born of Non-Being (Asat).” 1 In the famous Purusasukta the Vedic poet 
says that the world was formed from the different members of the body of the 
Virat-purusa 2 . In another splendid hymn noteworthy for depth of speculation, the 
Vedic poet says : “Then there was neither Sat (Aught, Being) nor Asat (Nought, 
Non-Being)—there was before creation only darkness clouded over darkness— 
who truly knows—from whence this vast creation arose ?—Its lord in heaven 
alone knows it or perhaps he too knows not.” 3 

The Brahmanas contain many legends about Prajapati creating the 
world. The Upanisads too contain creation-myths; but they are used to illustrate 
their fundamental philosophical doctrine of the all-pervading Brahman. 
Incidentally, we may note here that the Svetasvatara Upanisad when dealing 
with the problem of causation, lists the so-called first causes of the world : Kala 
(Time), Svabhava (Nature), Niyati (Destiny), Yadrccha (Accident, Chance, 
Mechanical or fortuitous combination of Elements), Bhutani (Elements) and 
(Pasama-?) Purusa (the Supreme-) Person. 4 

The Epics and the Puranas treat of the creation-myths at great length as 
cosmogony and secondary creations (the successive destructions and 
renovations of the world) form two of their five principal topics. 5 

This brief description of the myths of creation, as found in the Rgveda 
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and related literature of the Hindus is given here to serve as a necessary 
background to the Jain refutation of creation myths and the idea of God as 
creator, etc. 

The Carvakas outright reject the idea of God. According to them “The 
Material elements themselves have their own fixed nature ( Svabhava ). It is by 
the nature and law inherent in them that they combine together to form this 
world. There is thus no necessity for God.” 

The Bauddha, the MImamsa, the Samkhya and the Jain darsanas do not 
hold that the world was created at any point of time; and consequently, there 
is no place for a God in their systems. As we are here mainly concerned with the 
Jain view of God we takeup, by way of example, one reputed Jain writer, 
Mallisena, the author of Syadvadamanjari who deals with the problem of God. 
We very briefly treat of the prima facie view and its criticism by Mallisena. For 
a detailed discussion the reader is referred to the edition of Syadvadamanjari, 
edited with Introduction, Notes and Appendices by A. B. Dhruva. 

God, according to the Nyayavaisesika school is—(1) the creator or maker 
of the world; (2) one; (3) omnipresent and omniscient; (4) self-dependent; and 
(5) eternal. 

fl) Everything that is made requires an intelligent maker, e.g., a jar ; the 
earth, the mountains, etc., are effects and therefore they must have an intelligent 
maker whom we call Isvara or God. 

Mallisena criticises this anumana on two grounds : First, it is precluded 
by Direct Perception which bears witness to the fact that these things (the earth, 
the mountains, etc.) have no maker. Second, it is common knowledge that the 
making belongs to persons with a body; and Isvara lacks in a physical body. 

(2) God is one. If there were many Gods (many masters of the world), 
there would be chaos and confusion in the whole world : but the world is one 
consistent whole. So, we conclude, God is one. 

Mallisena replies to this : Not necessarily so. For, many may co-operate 
to produce a single result e.g., the bees that make their hive. 

(3) Since His making takes place in all parts of the world. He must be 
supposed to be omnipresent and he must be also omniscient. 

If He is omnipresent, He, says Mallisena, absorbs everything into His own 
Self, leaving nothing to exist outside it. If He is omniscient, He knows, we 
suppose, even hell : and knowledge in his case being direct experience, He is to 
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be supposed to experience hell. 

(4) He is self-dependent. Self-dependence is implied in the very notion of 
one who is the Lord of all. 

Mallisena replies to this : If He is independent, then why does He create 
a world so full of misery and inequalities unless He is wantonly cruel and 
unjust. If misery is a punishment for our bad acts and inequality is due to our 
varying Karma, the assumption of Karma will suffice to explain everything, and 
God will be superfluous. 

(5) He is eternal : for, a created God is a contradiction in terms. 

To this Mallisena replies : If he is eternal. He should be eternally active 
or eternally inactive. In the first alternative, His work would at no point be 
finished, and so nothing could be ever accomplished. In the second alternative 
nothing could even begin. Further, how could he have eternally conflicting 
natures viz., making and unmaking simultaneously ? 

The Jain thinkers thus stoutly deny the existence of God who creates, 
protects and destroys the world, and who rewards us for our good acts and 
punishes us for bad ones, and, thus, interferes with human life. Their conception 
of God is entirely different. God is only the highest, the noblest and the fullest 
manifestation of all the powers like perfect faith, knowledge, power and bliss 
0 anantadarsana-jhana-vlrya-sukha ), that lie latent in the soul of man. The 
Tirthamkaras (and the Siddhas) are the real gods of the Jains; for, they have 
conquered raga (attachment, love), dvesa (hatred), etc., are freed from all that 
is material and have attained perfect faith, knowledge, power and bliss. 

Just as the Jains refute the theory of creation by God, even so they refute 
the other so-called first causes of the wonderful variety and richness of the world 
like Sat, Asat, Kola, Svabhava, Niyati, Purvakrta (Adrsta ), Prajapati, etc., which 
have been referred to above. 7 

After dealing with the Jain view of God let us turn to their description of 
the world : 

The world is one reality but it is not one homogeneous substance. Jain 
metaphysics divides the world into two everlasting, uncreated, co-existing but 
independent categories : the soul (jiva) and the non-soul (ajiva). The non-souls 
are sub-divided into five classes : matter ( pudgala ), space ( akasa ), the principle 
of motion or the fulcrum of motion ( dharma ), the principle of stationariness or 
the fulcrum of rest ( adharma ) and time (Kala). It may be noted that it is the Jain 
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metaphysics that postulates these two peculiar substances of dharma and 
adharma. Kala is in only a figurative sense a substance; it is devoid of extension. 
All other substances possess extension and are therefore called astikayas 
(magnitudes). Space is the locus of extension or of extended things. 

Out of the six substances matter ( pudgala ) is liable to integration and 
disintegration. The smallest parts of matter which cannot be further divided, 
being partless, are called atoms (anus). Two or more such atoms may combine 
together to form aggregates or compounds (sarhghata or skandha). Atoms and 
their products (aggregates or compounds) possess the four qualities of touch, 
taste, smell and colour. It is the quality of touch that brings about the atomic 
combination. The atomic aggregation is an automatic function resulting from 
the inherent or essential nature of atoms. The atomic theory of the Jains differs 
from that of the Naiyayikas in some important details; one very important 
difference is : the Jains hold that the atomic aggregation is an automatic 
function whereas the Naiyayikas assert that “Motion is first produced in the 
atoms as a result of God’s will. This motion produces conjunction of two 
monads giving birth to a diad. Three diads or binary atoms make one tertiary. 
From this last is produced the quadrate, and so on, until the great masses of 
earth, and water, and light, and atmosphere are formed.” 8 

The Jains define a substance as that which possesses gunas (qualities, 
essential unchanging characters) as well as paryayas (accidental, changing 
characters or modes or modifications). 

In so far as the essential characters of the ultimate substances are 
abiding, the world is nitya (eternal, or permanent) and in so far as the accidental 
characters undergo modification, the world is anitya (subject to a change). 

Since the six ultimate substances exhaust all namable and knowable 
objects and explain among themselves the whole world, there is no need of God 
or some other Agency to create them and bring them into existence. 

From the account given above it is clear that according to the Jains, the 
world made of six ultimate substances ( dravyas ), which are eternal and 
indestructible, is eternal, without beginning or end. The conditions or modes of 
these substances, however, constantly undergo changes. And it is time which 
helps substances to undergo these changes or modifications or modes. 
Incidentally, we may note here the Jain universal cycle—or eternally revolving 
wheel of Time. Each Kalpa (aeon) has two eras : the avasarpini (descending 
era), in which dharma (piety), truth, happiness, etc., go on decreasing until in 
the end chaos and confusion and misery reign over the earth; and the utsarpini 
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(ascending era) in which there is an evergrowing evolution of dharma (piety), 
truth, happiness etc. Each of these two eras is sub-divided into six ages which 
have their distinguishing features fixed for them for ever. The Avasarpini consists 
of the following six ages : (1) Susama-susama; (2) Susama; (3) Susama- 
duhsama ; (4) Duhsamd-susama; (5) Duhsama and (6) Duhsama-duhsamd. The 
six ages of the Utsarpini have the same names but they occur in the reverse 
order. The Avasarpini leads not to destruction but to the beginning of another 
Utsarpini. It is in the fourth age of the era that twenty-four Tirthamkaras are 
born. The last of them in the fourth age of the current cycle was Lord Mahavlra. 

Although the Jains have no theory of the origin of the universe, they have 
their cosmography. We find its description in Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama- 
sutra (chapters III and IV), which is recognised as an authority by both the major 
sects of the Jains—the Svetambaras and the Digambaras. An outline of this 
account may be given as follows : 

Space (dfcasa), which is self-supported and the locus of extended things, 
is divided into two divisions : the universe ( loka ) and the non-universe ( aloka ). 
The non-universe is all void and devoid of dharma and adharma (principle of 
motion and of rest) and therefore impenetrable to anything. The universe is 
imagined as “three cups, of which the lowest is inverted and the uppermost 
meets at its circumference the middle one.” 9 The disk of the earth is in the lower 
part of the middle ( madhyama) . Below the disk of the earth are the seven lower 
regions ( bhumis ), one below the other, and these regions contain hells ( narakas). 
“Above the seven regions of the hells is the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circles separated by rings of oceans.” 10 In the middle of 
the earth stands aloft Mount Meru. Immediately above the top of Meru twenty- 
six heavenly regions ( Vimanas ) one above the other. (At the top of the universe 
C Lokakasa ) reside the blessed perfected souls, siddhas. 

The detailed knowledge of the structure of the universe was believed to 
have been attained by contemplation. 11 

With the introduction of scientific astronomy and modern geography, the 
traditional cosmography—whether of the Hindus, the Bauddhas or the Jains— 
has almost lost its importance. 


Notes and References : 

1. Rgveda X. 72. 2 

2. Rgveda X. 90 esp. v.5 
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3. Rgveda X. 129. 7 

4. Svetasvatara Upanisad I. 1-2. 

5. Siva P. VII-1.41 = Vayu P. (Purva). 4. 10 = Matsya P. 53.64 
Sargasca pratisargasca vamso manvantarani ca \ 

Vamsanucaritam caiva puranam pahcalaksanam | j 

6. Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. LXXXIII, 1933, Text. pp. 21-31, Introduction pp. 
LXXXVI-Xcii and Notes pp. 55-78. 

7. (i) Read Ganadharavada ( Gathas 1641-43) and Introduction : pp. 113-118 in Gujarati 
by Pt. Dalsukhbhai Malvania, Published by Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 1952. 

(ii) Sanmati-Tarka (III.53)-Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi and Pandit Bechardasji Doshi, 
1939 A. D. edn. (Published by Jain Shwetamber Education Board, 20, Pydhoni, Bombay- 
3). 

(iii) Virhsati-Vimsika (11.18-19, IV. 14)—Harlbhadra-Suri, ed. and Pub. by K. V. 
Abhyankar, 1932 Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. 

8. Tarka-Sarhgraha of Annarhbhatta, Bombay Sanskrit Series No. LV, 1930 edition, p. 118. 

9. Jacobi on Jain Cosmography ( Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. IV, p. 161). 

10. Ibid. 

11. Tattvarthadhigamasutra IX.37. 
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The Svetasvatara Upanisad 1 gives a list of first causes of the variety of the 
world according to some thinkers. This list includes Time, Nature, Destiny, 
Chance (accident), the Elements and Purusa. This paper will confine itself 
mainly to an investigation of the real nature of the doctrine of Svabhava 
(Naturalism as opposed to Accidentalism) by scrutinising available references to 
it in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. 

. In the commentary to the Svetasvatara Samkaracarya 2 explains svabhava 
as inherent nature of a thing, as, for instance, heat of fire. In the Buddhacarita 3 
Asvaghosa clearly sets forth the views of the supporters of Svabhavavada: 

“....They teach that there is an essential force of nature at work in the 
continuance of activity, like the essential heat of fire and the essential liquidity 
of water. Some explain that good and evil and existence and non-existence 
originate by natural development (Svabhava); and since all this world originates 
by natural development, again therefore effort is vain. That the action of each 
sense is limited to its own class of object, that the qualities of being agreeable 
or disagreeable are to be found in the objects of the senses and that we are 
affected by old age and afflictions, in all that what room is there for effort ? Is 
it not purely a natural development ? The oblation devouring fire is stilled by 
water, and the flames cause water to dry up. The elements, separate by nature, 
group themselves together into bodies and, coalescing, constitute the world. 
That, when the individual enters the womb, he develops hands, feet, belly, back 
and head, and that his soul unites with that body, all this the doctors of this 
school attribute to natural development. Who fashions the sharpness of the thorn 
or the varied nature of beast and bird ? All this takes place by natural 
development. There is no such thing in this respect as action of our own will, 
a fortiori no possibility of effort.” 4 

In the Nyayasutra 5 Gautama states by way of Purvapaksa that things 
originate without any cause like the sharpness of thorns, Vatsyayana, in his 
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commentary to the Nyayasutra, explains the sutra by adding a few examples. 

In Mathara-vrtti 6 to the Sdrhkhya-karikd (v. 61), along with Isvara and 
Kala, Svabhdva is mentioned as the cause of the world, of course, from others’ 
point of view and dismissed as non-existent. 

In his commentary to the Sdmkhya-karikd (v. 61) Gaudapada 7 writes : 
“Others say, Svabhdva is cause of the world : By what (or whom) the swan is 
created white, the peacock of many colours ?”; that is, they are so naturally ... 
for Pradhana, from its universal creative power, is the cause of even Kala (Time); 
even Svabhdva merges into it; and, therefore, neither Kala nor Svabhdva is 
cause. Prakrti (-Pradhana) alone, therefore, is cause. 

Thus according to Gaudapada Svabhdva merges into the all-embracing 
cause called Prakrti. 

In the commentary 8 to Brhatsamhita (Bhatta) Utpala writes : The world 
with its variety originates and gets destroyed through Svabhdva alone and none 
else. They ( Svabhavavadins ) declare : “What fashions the sharpness of thorns, 
and the varied nature of beast and birds, the sweetness of sugar-cane and bitter 
taste of nimba ? All this comes about by Svabhdva.” 

It may be noted, in passing, that this verse bears close resemblance to 
Asvaghosa’s verse cited above. 

In the Sarva-Siddhanta-Sangraha 9 Samkaracarya briefly states the 
doctrine of Svabhdva thus : 

“In consequence of the existence of pleasure and pain, merit and demerit 
should not be here (in this connection) postulated by others. A man feels 
pleasure or pain by nature and there is no other cause for it. Who colours 
wonderfully the peacocks, or who makes the cuckoos coo so well ? There is in 
respect of these no cause other than nature.” 

In his commentary 10 to the Visesavasyakabhasya Maladhari Hemacandra 
quotes three verses giving the views of Svabhavavadins. “The supporters of the 
doctrines of Svabhdva (nature, inner nature, natural development) teach that all 
things originate without any cause. They do not regard even ‘sva’ (own, itself) 
as cause. What makes the varied nature of lotuses and of thorns and the like ? 
What has fashioned the variegated plumage of peacocks ? Whatever is found in 
this world is all without cause and due to mere accident. Like the sharpness of 
thorns human happiness and grief come about by Svabhdva only.” 

In the course of his discussion about the Svabhdvavada (Introduction to 
Stud.-15 
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Ganadharavada ) Malvania quotes two verses 11 on Svabhavavada as well-known. 

“It is due to the all-controlling nature ( Svabhava ) that some things are 
ever-existing, some others ever non-existing and still some others varied in 
nature. Fire is hot, water is cool, wind is neither hot nor cool (by itselt). By 
whom or what came this variety ? We, therefore, conclude that all this came 
about by nature (Svabhava)”. 

Of these two verses, the second is quoted in the Sarvadarsanasahgraha n , 
which briefly puts the case of Svabhavavadins thus : 

But an opponent will say, if you thus do not allow adrsta, the various 
phenomena of the world become destitute of any cause. But we cannot accept 
this objection as valid, since these phenomena can all be produced 
spontaneously from the inherent nature of things. Thus it is said : 

“The fire is hot, the water cold, refreshing cool the breeze of morn; 

By whom came this variety ? From their own nature was it born.” 

In his commentary 13 to Uttaradhyayana Sutra (Agadadatta, v. 75) 
Devendra gives a verse in Prakrit hinting at Svabhavavada : “Who paints the 
peacock ? Who provides the swans with their graceful gait ? Who infuses the 
sweet fragrance in lotuses and modesty in those who are born in noble 
families ?” 

In his commentary to Saddarsanasamuccaya 14 (st.50), as mentioned by 
Hiriyanna, Gunaratna quotes as the view of others : 

“Others again say : All the variety of this world is explained by its own 
nature and there is no karma whatever serving as its basis.” 

In the Mahabharata 1S ” (Santi-parvan) there are many references to the 
doctrine of Svabhava ; this passage declares how everything comes about by 
Svabhava. 

The next passage 16 is from the same source describing the ultimate 
source of material universe. The Mahabharta records evidence, as pointed out by 
Hiriyanna 17 in support of two opposite views—the ultimate source was 
conceived as one and as many. 

The Bhagavadgita 18 contains many passages which lend support to the 
doctrine of Svabhava. It is pressed into service to explain the difference in the 
duties of different castes; and its irresistible force is brought to the forefront now 
and again to persuade Arjuna to fight. 
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In the commentary 19 to the Sutrakrtdnga STlanka puts forward by way of 
the view of others the Svabhavavada to explain the variety of the world; the 
doctrine of Svabhava obviously dismisses the conception of punya and papa for 
explaining the variety of the universe. 

In his commentary on Prasnavyakarana Sutra Jnanavimala thus writes 
about this doctrine : “Some believe that the universe was produced by Svabhava 
and that everything comes about by Svabhava only.” 

In his commentary 20 on Prasnavyakarana Sutra Abhayadeva attempts to 
distinguish between Yadrccha and Svabhava. He explains all kinds of happiness 
and grief and every event taking place in the world as due to accident, mere 
chance. Svabhava he explains, after Asvaghosa, as ‘natural development’. 

Siddhasena Divakara 22 , Haribhadra and later Jaina writers hold that to 
look upon any one out of many causes— Kala, Svabhava, Niyati, Karma, 
Purusakara— as the only cause is wrong and to regard them all as causes—some 
more important and some less important—is the right belief. 

Before we take up passages refuting Svabhavavada, it is necessary to 
examine the interrelation between Yadrcchavada and Svabhavavada, and 
Ajivikism. 

YADRCCHAVADA AND SVABHAVAVADA 

Yadrcchavada is also known as Ahetu-Animitta-Akasmat-vada. Gautama 
and Vatsyayana [Nydyasutra Bhdsya (iv. 1. 22)] give ‘ kantakataiksnya ’ as an 
illustration of Animittavada. This illustration has been highly popular with, and 
very often cited by Svabhavavadins in support of their doctrine. We would not, 
therefore, be wrong if we drew the conclusion that Gautama and Vatsyayana 
regarded these two doctrines as identical. Svetdsvatara, Siddhasena Haribhadra 
and many later writers mention these two doctrines separately and distinguish 
between them. Hiriyanna 23 very well brings out the distinction between these 
two doctrines : “While the one maintains that the world is a chaos and ascribes 
whatever order is seen in it to mere chance, the other recognizes that ‘things are 
as their nature makes them.’ While the former denies causation altogether, the 
latter acknowledges its universality, but only traces all changes to the thing itself 
to which they belong.” 

SVABHAVAVADA : A SMALL SUB-SECT OF AJIVIKISM ? 

In the course of his exposition of the doctrine of Niyati Basham writes : 
....Hence it appears that the Svabhavavadins agreed with the Niyativadins on the 
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futility of human efforts. They were classed in the group of Akriyavadins, or 
those who did not believe in the utility or effectiveness of purusakara. It would 
seem that the Svabhavavadin differed from the Niyativadin in that, while the 
latter views the individual as determined by forces exterior to himself, for the 
former he was rigidly self-determined by his own somatic and psychic nature. 
These ideas have much in common and we suggest therefore that Svabhavavdda 
was a small sub-sect of Ajlvikism.” 24 Granting that “these ideas have much in 
common” we cannot persuade ourselves to accept Basham’s suggestion for from 
all the references to Svabhavavdda culled in this paper we find that it was 
intimately connected with Materialism or Carvakadarsana. It is much more 
allied to Carvakadarsana in as much as both deny a transmigrating soul, 
whereas Niyativada believes in an immortal soul. Further, in view of the fact that 
the Ajivikas ultimately merged with the Jains—which indicates that they had 
much in common—it would be more proper to regard svabhavavdda as part and 
parcel of Materialism as has been done by tradition. 

svabhAvavAda dialectic 

That the Svabhavavdda must once have been well-known is evident from 
the numerous references to it in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. No detailed 
exposition of it is to be found in any single treatise. The only account of this 
doctrine we have is in the prima facie argument or view ( Purvapaksa ) given in 
the works of its opponents for purposes of refutation. It is not improbable that 
the opponents ascribed to the Svabhavavadin’s arguments which were easy of 
refutation. So we have to be cautious in judging the Svabhavavadin’s powers of 
logical argument and dialectic skill. 

In the course of his commentary to Ganadharavada 25 Jinabhadragani 
more than once mentions Svabhavavdda and refutes it. He explains the variety 
of the world on the basis of the doctrine of karma, which is the cornerstone of 
Jaina philosophy. Sllanka 26 , writing as an advocate of Niyativada, disposes of 
Svabhavavdda as follows : 

“Moreover the causing of joy and sorrow cannot be ascribed to inherent 
character ( Svabhava ). For is this different from a man or the same as he ? If it 
is different it is not capable of causing the joy and sorrow which befall him, on 
account of that difference. Nor (if it is) the same (as he). For, if it were, it would 
be a mere man. 

“If happiness is experienced as a result of human activity there should be 
no difference in the reward (of equal exertion), nor should there be lack of 
reward when equal effort is exerted, whether by servants, merchants or 
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peasants, etc. Yet it is often seen that even when no means of livelihood such as 
service, etc., is followed, rich reward is obtained. So nothing is achieved by 
human effort.” 

In the Nyayamahjari 27 Jayanta dismisses this doctrine of Svabhava and 
establishes that of Adrsta or karma. Jayanta is well-known as a superb writer 
on Nyaya. This great logician, however, succumbs to the temptation of ascribing 
a manifestly weak argument to the Svabhavavadin, who argues : “The opening 
of a babe’s mouth is spontaneous—natural like the blooming of a lotus bud.” 
The Siddhantin refutes it saying that the blooming of a lotus bud is caused by 
the touch of the Sun’s rays and that it is not spontaneous or natural. 

That the doctrine of Svabhava once enjoyed immense popularity and 
exerted great influence on the thinkers of those times would be patent to any 
impartial student of the Bhagavadglta . The Gita takes recourse to the doctrine of 
Svabhava in defending the difference in respective functions of the four different 
castes and emphatically asserts the inherent and irresistible strength of 
Svabhava. 

The Jains, no doubt, criticize this doctrine of Svabhava in their works of 
philosophical nature but this criticism applies to it only when Svabhava is 
presented as the only cause of the variety of the world. The Jains find a place 
for this doctrine under their wide umbrella of Syadvada or Anekanta. In this 
connection the attention of the readers is drawn to SUanka’s passages 28 , quoted 
below, accepting Svabhavavada. 

ADDENDUM 

In the Tattvasahgraha of Santaraksita with the Pahjika (commentary) of 
Kamalasfla who flourished in the first half of the eighth century A. D. we find 
an exposition as well as refutation of Svabhavika-jagadvada (w. 110-127). The 
three verses embodying the Svabhavavada, which are quoted by Maladharl 
Hemacandra, very well compare with the corresponding verses in the 
Tattvasahgraha (w.110-112) and it is not unlikely that they are derived from a 
common source. Hemacandra reads rajivakantakadinam’ in place of 
‘rajivakesarddlndrh’-, ‘mayuracandrikadir’ va’ in place of ‘ mayuracandrakadir va’ 
it is gratifying that the emendation in the text of Hemacandra that I have 
suggested above is supported by the text of the Tattvasahgraha ; the third verse 
although identical in thought-content differs in its expression. The verse of 
Hemacandra is already cited above. Here I quote the verse from the 
Tattvasahgraha : 
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'«fcl<lfa«*>cWI cf?§:lsil<{M|J%dl II 

The refutation of Svdbhdvika-jagadvdda by Santaraksita may very briefly 
be summarised thus : 

“Thus filaments of the lotus, etc., have the seed, mud and water as the 
causes. Why then should we search for other causes which are not to be 
found ? If all things come about by ‘svabhava’ why should they appear at 
particular times and particular places only ? It is clear, therefore, that they have 
particular causes for their origin and development. The Svdbhdvika-jagadvdda 
thus stands refuted by pratyaksa-pramana itself.” ' 


Notes and References : 


l. tctohI hmfrpfessr *pfa ■qtfa: tRt fgaar i 

tt#T TTKtt a Fp35:H#t: II 

g>c|g| <+>i<ri gqpt Hfhj^lMHI: I 

-rUrt g un# n 


2. Fgaigt am agrofai yRtlagdi ^rfw: i 


—Svetasvatara I. 2, VI. 1 



3. 3n%*f*lT ^Vimii 5 ^ 3 ? vf# agfat n 

TpTRpt #[ Rgmgt a? I 

FraifaT FtJfag "a ■'tiFHKdis'Pt a# agfa vata: ii 



fijarfiPEg tgg^f ^tg i 
a# a^ s agaig: ii 
rT^rffFT ana# i 
hlRlfa *EjTTf=T g T|cgr viiM^Pd II 

■4Aiir«mK"lc;<i8*ipif a#aFa aig : i 

MCicH-l'M-Kl g # 4) J I: tgTgrfaRi gtgngapa 3^1: || 
gazarta van# ils# fgfggqrg •^aqfyrjfj ^ j 
Fg^Tgci: ft## v^g a aaaaa%sfhr -fat: 'SRrT: ii 

—Buddhacarita IX. 57(b)-62 

4. Translation by E. H. Johnston, Calcutta, 1936. 

5. arfafat# aiq#m: i arfafggT arthrepafg: i atFaTti i i gs-n 

twn T#grgai f#cn, araai ^^mr, fafafaa ^ai g i ag^ ^ a«ir 7Rh#FPifsa# i 


_ — Nyayasiitra-Bhasya IV. 1. 22 

6. at# rgaNHig: i fgarg: aaaafafa i asa %- 
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...744i4t 4m 4 44: awrat 4444f4f4 i 

— Mdthara-vrtti to SK. 61 


7. aafr ^4i44ntf444 g4ct i %4 ?pR#f?n 141 %4 Maar: i 44414^414 i....a>iaiwirq 44T4it4 arrwii 

i awra, armt a aaaa arfq *4414 ?fa i a^Tc( a^laia amw a tpfik aaamarwRTtla i 

—Gaudapadabhasya to Sdmkhyakarika 61 

8. saft amt alNaafaaa: 44HT4 ^44: =FR>wg: i 444Mi<4 ^rfgr^gmsnt fawaat f km aTfa i 4«n a 
agraaa i 

ar: aananat aaafa iafaaaTa Tfraftmi a i 
ai^^fasrt: argai -a fa^ Taaiaa: arffta tnfcm; i 

—Bhattotpala’s Commentary to Brhatsamhita 1.7 

9. a ara*a\ ^tsR^tareiT tmftnff i 
aa^ri^a ■gtat jjitsff aats^^a aawi n 
Pvifeafea^i 4ft ai arifataiH 4v. 'snfp^ i 

faa% ara anwi. n 

— Sarvasiddhantasahgraha II. 4-5 


10. tt#gfatRm aiarai 4m aM^ i 
^aataarfafa^ fa arg: mmfh +iwh, ii 
aakaaiaanataf ^faaf at: aalfii fa i 
rpijtaPaartfaaf f¥aa: %a fafaa-. n 
anarfaap aaaifta fa:ata aalgaa^ i 
aar atnaa^^aTfa aar ^ft tjaraa: n 

—Maladhari Hemacandra’s Commentary to 
Ganadharavada II, v. 1963 

Note : The text reads ‘apjtahaanfaaf fafaa:’. Shri Malvania renders it as “The plumage of 
the peacock is variegated and the moonlight is bright white...” ( Ganadharavada (p. 45) : 
Gujarat Vidyasabha, Ahmedabad). It appears to me, however, that the text originally 
must have read faFt*:’- which reading eminently suits the context. 

11. f4rWT4T 4444^t ftmTOWIS %44 I 
fsrf^I: %fafc44 4ct4414f 144144): II 
mf'44®Tl 44! ^ffa •HflWlwqtPM: I 

f4f44 cR4tt ra'Mi^ici 444r4ft4f4: u 

—Quoted by Shri Malvania in his Introduction to Ganadharavada, p. 114 

12. 4=4?glM 4 I l£r^HI+rfH<*' «ilRM %- 4 44, 4ST I 444I4T^4 4^44%: I 454P(- 
3tP44®Tf 4ri ^ W4?ft4SlTf4vr: ! 


— Sarvadarsanasahgraha, Carvakadarsanam, p. 13. (BORI, Poona, ed. 1951) 

13. 44 f4%f rrsf 45 4 4ft -groT? w«T4 i 
4ft =pt4t4T4 44 f444 4 gtT4t|4Fi II 

— Sukhabodha-Laghuvrtti to Uttaradhyayanasutra (Agadadatta, v. 75) 
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L4. 3TR TJRct: Rlfet, ^PTc5W fffl I 

—Gunaratna’s Commentary to Saddarsanasamuccaya (st.50) 

L5. fRTtft trih FcftcRfo RTO: I 
traRTRcBg fr*ra\ RWRR? II 

^ra ftnra r w*t r r ^ n 
F?RraTt=r ras^RT orcfqpn: I 

rararahrari: Traf: nftcpttt 11 
nrar^ twTO? fras^ric^ i 
^umrrara ^t? rr! f% Rtftrafct n 
RsiRiraprat Riri ynftr^fa rarar=m: i 
rat^raT^f crate? ^fo+fiac^q^fe u 

— Mbh, Sandparvan : 25, 16; 179. 10-11; 222. 27, 35 

16. ■'jfMl ^rrftRrenwtt wt: i 
TTcrar#i «jrrrfra nr rh ytt^RT n 

%f%c3^Wt cj RTf: Rnfg TtFrat: I 
^fxtoqcft fhtfT; BIRTH? 'tpffeRBtT: II 
PtchKl-lcl Rt %g R y«j)fci RIFl l 

<tbt rarant RTgTRtrarfra raratls^q^B: n 
trattft tt ^ r ^ tftftr? fgt i 
tut r r RVRifa r! rirsi ratrat n 

— Mbh i, Sandparvan : 224. 17; 232. 19; 222. 26, 31 

17. Outlines of Indian philosophy, p. 105. 

18 .trfrfraRrt frataRfR i 

Brm^riR -El-tra r^r rt4«tt ii 

R?cf T^jftt R-Rlglc^ Bftrarat^Tf-Sf'T Rc^ I 
RBft fl^T: RR? Rtf: II 

Rf>ft •qif'd \dlPi .II 

.raiRiRRij wm ii 

—Bhagavadgitd XVIII. 59-60; III. 5; III. 33, V. 14 

19. cTc^stim^rntf^rai ttr ?, Rsrar-RTflittejtsRt RfttT-sra: ^rrBrr -gtsl ^:tsft tpra! rararat R^rfbct 
R»fl'fa, ^y^KI R fafRRRI t%Pra^Ftft ?, SljMt, RRRTHmi, R*IT ft- ^Rf^0<RT?IR><t TtfcfWq PHRItJcl, 

rrr |> ^8iwm^ftf^raiT3RmRg«raftT ^trarart rt, srarfwg RTRStraRilt ferat, r rj rr) : 

Rraropgwgtjt: RjRrcjir rai:, tt^trar ctRfravn^rf^B feW -RRTgFBrntf^i i <r«n - 

ra cftsRrai, rajtBt ferf^rei i 
HBlfe diy^Hi, RIRT%R RRfRT ft II 

—Sllanka’s Commentary to Sutrakrtahga, folio 21 (a) 

20. %f^Ri ^RTcnrtM RFT^trap% bpr^ri ra<f: wit i 

—Jnanavimala to Prasnavyakarana 7, fol. 29 (cited by Basham) 
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4L 1^844 faf4*414 tJ T T t lf8r'r[r 4 I 

144144: hChl 4 =bW4l<)5fl4 f4: 444: tl 

—Gunaratna : Tarkarahasyadipika to Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, p. 13 (cited by Basham) 
Note : Referring to this verse Basham writes : “Gunaratna quotes a verse which he 
attributes to the supporters of this doctrine.” It will be evident by comparing this verse 
with Asvaghosa’s (which is already quoted above) that barring slightly variant readings, 
it is the same as that of Asvaghosa. 



ltd f44 4RT4) I 

444 > 1 4 44Tf44)4t 4 gf.g^4fs4 =[qif4414: II 

n?4 fq?rrai: m 4% 4RI4) ^ >h<i^<fq 4 ujw?: i 
<if.-^wi fy^qfci HRms^Pn n 

44414: 144 44) 4ft4f44T4: I 

“=f>: 4473444)4” ScmR I 

—Abhayadeva’s Commentary to Prasnavyakarana Sutra 

22. 444) R4I4 fa)4| qoq^R -gftR^Rnpfrn I 
ftrssti urtusi) ffh UR4 ii 


23. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 103-104. 

24. History and Doctrines of the Afivikas, p. 226. 

25. #4 Wit 4c*[ iHffcKuiqi 4 4?g4Rt qi | 

^ viftsr R3i)3Tipvrslait ngufc 4 n 

fa 314431) 34fl«T 4fc«T 1% 44R 1 
4 44^*4) 4) ■'JTJ 4.R1R f4 Rh)? II 
4)R1R ■qifWJT #*4 R?l4t ft) ?)4 4lt 4)Rt I 

faeq 4 ut R4i4l ufiR) ^ 4 ii 

Rt -g4ts-g4t 4) 4? g# 4) 4 1R44T nM i 
qffalRSll 44 fh4 4 ^3! 4? 3ig4t II 
wmin4i4T3it 4 4 141 g?ni Rt argil fa i 
45^444 gflRlT gihT4tflf434 %4 II 
wn 4D144 f^44 R41431) 4)t4 474) I 

1%441R43Tt 4 4% fqirftllhl f% 4 II 

■3114 RH4t 4R) 44gm 4 R) 14 RftRRt f444 I 
4RT4f§1441 f44l 4 41^4^414) II 
4R4 fa qfWR! 1J4R 4R) 4MI 1J 144414 I 
%37 f44) 4431) ll| R4I4) 1% 41) 4Kl) II 

—Ganadharavada W. 1786-1793 

26. 44) hTNM-Wlfq ■gug-.tsIlR'+.^rgqvfl: I 44)51?) 14414: g44I^f4#3f44) 41 I 4fa fa# 4 g44lf?R) 
l^:# 47^44) 4RI^ f^t4lf<fci I 4P4fa4: I 31*# g44 ^4 141^ 414 4147^4*J4#4 I 

—Silanka’s Commentary to Sutrakrtanga : folio 30 and 31 (a) 
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gFEERfci cet: wt 374 4 >k w 5 riMw 4 q r yfra f fu g 4 

4%<f I RTTpRg WfoRmitl4R5fa foRlK^IcnRl^d ifcll 3R| 4 xpicRKT^ I 

—STlanka’s Commentary to Sutrakrtahga : folio 30 (b) and 31 (a) 

27. 4^ dRlcRJJf.Edf^^T«ir<clr'WDITffi|iE -7 f?mr^iaf^RTTf^T4 7^ W*TllRR> 4T4 f fo^d 

f=hR^=hHfcl5)ld^4)RrW-4d^4) RT I. 

4 RIRTaREregRTHETTRAR TRT^f44>AdsJI<H4it4 $ 4*id*irHr4dlMR4 u l*3ld 3'$ ^p4dHd4KA4 
pK-klc4l<L I 

—Jayanta’s Nyayamanjari (Prameyaprakarana, pp. 41-42, KSS ed. 1936) 

28 . rWrfAl -cRnicAdT^tfW R 44 :, 4 Rt 4 TR: TR^TR ?f?T ^fERT lt 4 ff R^Rlk^sqRT- 

WRERI^fRRlTEI 4RT trqfqqfchT^I+IHKldi R RfirftRcRRWRRnrfR- 
7R4R!RT4lfRf4, Ran RtlRf—R>: R4J24ri4jfqRTlf4 I 

—Sllanka’s Commentary to Sutrakrtanga, folio 213 (b) 


□ □ □ 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL IDEAS IN JAIN TRADITION 


Eschatology is “The doctrine of death, judgment, heaven and hell in 
Jainisim.” The doctrine of karma is inevitably, inseparably and invariably 
connected with the doctrine of death, heaven, hell and salvation. Actions 
performed during the present state of existence are the causes of the future 
existence, and the present life is in its condition and duration, the result of the 
actions of the preceding one. There are four states of existence in this cycle of 
birth and death : (1) of gods ( devagati ), (2) of human beings ( manujagad ) (3) 
of non-human beings ( tiryag-gati ) and (4) of denizens of hell. In accordance 
with its own karma a soul migrates from one birth to another, from one state to 
another. Although sarhsara.is anadi (without beginning ) a soul can put an end 
to it by completely destroying the eightfold karma and attain moksa-mukti ,— 
salvation, liberation. At the top of the universe ( lokakasa ) there is Siddhasila. The 
liberated soul settles down there permanently. Without visible shape, bodiless, 
but a dimension in space (immaterial) of 2/3 of that which he had had during 
his last human existence he dwells there thence forward into all eternity enjoying 
the infinite, incomparable, indestructible and transcendental bliss of salvation. 

According to the Jains, the world is everlasting and imperishable, created 
by no God and governed by no Higher Being. It is subject only to its own laws 
and in spite of the change undergone by its component parts, remains in its 
essential character unchanged. In shape it is comparable to a symmetrically built 
man in whose lower extremities are to be found the hells, whose central portion 
of the body encloses the animal and the human world, and whose breast, neck 
and head are composed of the heavens of the gods. Above the world of the gods 
(to be likened to a lens, concave below and convex above) is the dwelling-place 
of the liberated souls. The entire world is surrounded by dense layers of air and 
water. Beyond this is the non-world (_aloka.ka.sa) —the absolutely empty space. 

The world consists of six everlasting, imperishable dravyas —substances : 
1. Jlva (soul), 2. p udgala (matter), 3. dharma (principle of motion), 4. adharma 
(principle of stationariness), 5. akasa (space) and, 6. kala (Time). 
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Jiva is distinguished from all other dravyas in that it possesses 
consciousness and intelligence. Pudgala exists in an infinite number of the most 
minute indivisible atoms. Each one of these possesses touch, taste, smell and 
colour. It is found in a gross ( sthula ) and in a subtle ( suksma ) form. Dharma 
makes motion possible like water to moving fish; and adharma is a passive cause 
of stationariness like a tree for a flying bird which intends to rest. Akasa is the 
receptacle of all things, but in itself is contained in nothing. 

The soul (jiva) in its perfect condition regains its innate qualities— ananta 
darsana, jhana, virya and sukha (infinite faith, knowledge, power and bliss). 

The soul in samsara when affected by passions ( kasayas ) like, anger, 
pride, deceit and greed attracts the fine particles of Pudgala (Matter) which bind 
the soul to samsara. This foreign element which enters the soul is designated by 
the Jains as karma. It does not here mean “deed, work”, nor invisible, mystical 
force (adrsta) but a complexus of very fine matter, imperceptible to the senses, 
which enters the soul and causes great changes in it. The karma according to 
Jainism is something material (paudgalam karma) which produces in the soul 
certain conditions. The soul is eternally infected by karmic matter; its union 
with karma has no beginning and, at every moment it gathers new matter. 
Through a series of special processes, the j'tva must hinder the absorption of new 
karma and eliminate the karma already accumulated by tapas and nirjara 
(penance and shedding off or destruction). He then becomes free from all 
karma. Cleansed of all karma, the souls on leaving the body, will rise in straight 
line to the top of the universe, where the liberated souls reside for ever—Just as 
a pumpkin coated with clay sinks to the bottom of a tank or river but rises to 
the surface of the water when the clay has fallen off. 

If the soul is burdened with karma it will, on leaving the body, move in 
any direction to the place where it is to be reborn. The particular state of 
existence, duration of life, etc. of that soul, are governed by its own karma. The 
Jains do not believe in God who punishes you for your evil deeds or who rewards 
you for good deeds. The law of karma is inexorable : A man is the architect of 
his own fortune—they firmly believe. Whether he is to be born as a god in 
heaven or as a hellish being in the world of denizens or as a human being again 
or as a lower animal on earth entirely depends on his own karma. 

Incidentally, it may not be out of place to discuss briefly the Jain concept 
of nidana which is a dominant idea or motif in Jain story / narrative literature. 
It is originally a medical term which is explained as the disorder of the humours 
of the body (dhatus). Metaphorically, it means ‘Bad karma’ which upsets the 
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moral constitution of the Jiva concerned, it may be briefly explained thus : 
Nidana means bartering away one’s austerities for sensual pleasures in a future 
birth, which are denied to him in the present one or for revenging oneself for 
insults or personal injuries in the subsequent births. 

Thus, for instance in Haribhadrasuri's Samar ddityakatha (in Prakrit) 
nine different births of two souls, one of them was prince Gunasena and the 
other, his friend Agnisarma who was very ugly. The prince enjoyed fun at his 
cost; as a result of this he turned an ascetic, practised austerities. .Through 
enmity towards the prince he resolved “If I have acquired merit by my austerities, 
may I then be born again and again to kill him in every one of his births.” 
Accordingly the two were born in nine successive births as enemies—as father 
and son, husband and wife, and so on, and Agnisarma’s soul was in every 
successive birth responsible for the death of Gunasena’s. 

One more example of nidana may be noted : Regarding Draupadl’s 
marriage to five Pandavas the Jain legend offers the following explanation : 

In one of her former births DraupadI was born as a girl with whom it 
was impossible to cohabit.. She became a nun but the desire for carnal or animal 
passion was there. When, therefore, she once happened to see a courtezan 
enjoying amorous pleasures in the company of five men in a park, she at once 
exclaimed : If I am to get any fruit for these austerities of mine, let me also enjoy 
these—such pleasures in my next birth.” As a result she gets five husbands 
(Pandavas) in her next birth. 

This apart, the law of karma, according to the Jains, is inexorable. According 
to one’s karma, good or bad one is born as a god in heaven or as a denizen of hell. 
Superhuman beings, according to the Jains, fall into two categories, the denizens 
of hell ( narakas ) and the gods (devas) A sub-division of the latter distinguishes 
good and bad gods —(dam and asuri gad). The bad gods are also spoken of as 
kudevas. Demons would fall under the heads —narakas and kudevas, and ghosts, 
under that of kudevas. It must however be kept in mind that neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, but both have their fixed duration of life. It 
may extend to many ‘sagaropamas’. The state which a soul may attain and his 
expanse of life depend on good or bad karma of the soul; at the end of the allotted 
time, the soul will be reborn in one or the other state in accordance with his karma. 
A god may be reborn as a hell-being but the latter will be reborn as an animal or a 
man only. The souls of those who have committed henious sins are on death removed 
to one of the seven nether worlds which contain different hells. There they have to 
undergo various tortures, and sufferings. They have also to suffer extreme heat, 
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cold, intolerable stink and the horrid sounds which prevail in the hells. They can 
never quench their hunger or thirst. The denizens of hell do riot die, however much 
they are mangled. They die at their allotted time after a miserable life, which may 
extend to 33 sagaropamas. 

There are four classes of gods : 1. Bhavanapati, 2. Vyantara, 3. Jyotiska 
and, 4. Vaimanika. Each of these four classes are further divided into various 
subclasses. The Bhavanapatis or Bhavanavasins include Asuras, Nagas and the 
like. They form the lowest class of gods. The Vyantara gods living in caves, 
mountains, etc. include Kimpurusas, Kinnaras, Gandharavas , Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Bhutas and Pisacas. The Jyotiska gods include the Sun, the Moon etc. The 
Vaimanika gods live in twelve heavens, one above the other, called Saudharma, 
Aisana, etc. and nine Graiveyakas, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, Aparajita and 
Sarvarthaslddha. 

It is to be understood that all these 26 heavens are one above the other. 
Above Sarvarthaslddha, at the top of the Universe is situated lsatpragbhara, the 
place where the souls resort on their liberation. The Uttaradhyayanasutra 
(chapter XXXVI) gives its description. It may briefly be given here. 

“Perfected souls reside on the top of the world; they leave their bodies 
here (below), and go there, on reaching perfection [The dimension of a perfected 
soul is two-thirds of the height which the individual had in his last existence]. 
They have no visible form, they consist of life throughout, they are developed into 
knowledge and faith, and they possess paramount happiness which admits of no 
comparison. They have crossed the boundary of the samsara and reached the 
excellent state of perfection.” 

As in Hindu mythology the asuras may be good or bad.' The remaining 
classes of Bhavanavasins, Nagas, etc., seem to be demigods rather than demons. 

The Vyantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts and and spirits who live 
on, above, or below the earth. All of them occur almost identically in Hindu 
mythology. Generally speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, ghosts, etc., 
are very much the same as those of the Hindus. And in spite of differences in 
their descriptions, their nomenclature, number, etc., the Jains are in agreement 
with the Hindus—as far as the basic ideas about heaven and hell are concerned. 
So also, both of them—the Hindus and the Jains are staunch believers in their 
general notions about Samsara, transmigration and final release from the cycle 
of rebirths. Although the Jain’s concept of karma—karma paudgalam —is 
peculiar, they both agree that karma is responsible for rebirth and wandering in 
samsara and that complete freedom from it leads to final release from samsara. 
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HARIBHADRASURI’S VIMSATIVIMSIKA 1 : 
AN APPROACH 


Haribhadrasuri (700-770 A. D.) is a very versatile and voluminous 
author. Tradition credits him with the authorship of 1400 Prakaranas. This 
number is an exaggeration. According to the latest list and classification of his 
works, the total number of his available works is 39; 8 more are mentioned 
against his name in other works, and the number of works attributed to him but 
which are not definitely known to be his, comes to 26. 2 

This list and classification shows how Haribhadrasuri has tried various 
branches of literature. In the galaxy of writers, especially Prakrit writers, he is 
a star of the first magnitude. An eminent logician and philosopher, a master 
satirist, a witty critic, a consummate artist, a profound ‘psychologist’, a learned 
commentator, a finished story-teller, a poet of no mean order—these are diverse 
facets of his versatile genius. He wields a facile pen and displays command of 
language, both Sanskrit and Prakrit. His fame as yuga-pradhano chiefly rests on 
his literary activity for the cause of the Jains and Jainism. 

With this introduction we now turn to his brief but comprehensive work 
Vimsati-Vimsika (W). 

The title : It may be rendered in English as Score of Sets of Twenties. The 
title is thus explained : 

Vimsatih slokah parimanam yasyah sa vimsatih | 

Vimsatlnam vimsatih yasyam sa vimsati-vimsika | | 

This work is also known Vimsati-Vimsatikd. This title is thus explained : 

Vimsatih vimsatayah yasyam sa vimsati-vimsatih j 
Virhsati-virhsatireva vimsati-vimsatika | j 

It is not unlikely that Haribhadrasuri was influenced by the titles of 
Buddhist texts in choosing titles for a few of his works. His titles Saddarsana- 
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samuccaya, Sdstravartdsamuccaya remind us of the Buddhist works of Dihnaga 
and Asahga, Pramanasamuccaya and abhidharmasamuccaya, respectively; his 
works Dharmabindu and Yogabindu remind us of Dinnaga’s Nyayabindu. The 
title of the present work reminds us of Vasubandhu’s Vimsikd and Trimsika. 

Regarding the two forms of the title, both are grammatically correct. 
Similar titles we come across in Brahmanical literature also. Sirhhasana- 
dvdtrimsikd, “Thirty-two Stories about the Throne”, and Vetdla-pahcavirhsatika. 
“Twenty-five Stories of Vetala”, are well known throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

Its contents : Haribhadrasuri chooses to present to his readers the 
following twenty topics in twenty sets of Twenties. He lists these topics in the 
first Vimsikd called Adhikara-Virhsika : 

(1) Adhikara —List of the Topics dealt with in W; 2) Lokdndditva— 
Beginninglessness of the world, 3) Kula-mti-lokadharma—Family traditions and 
popular customs of the country; 4) Carama-parivarta —the last existence 
preceding liberation; 5) Tat-bljddi-krama, The Seed, etc., of the Tree of Dharma; 
6) Samyaktva —Description of Samyaktva (right faith) from the practical point of 
view; 7) Danavidhi —The Mode of Charity (and its three kinds;) 8) Pujavidhi— 
The Mode of Worship; 9) Sravakadharma— The Duties of a Householder; 10) 
Sravakapratima —The eleven observances of a householder; 11) Yatidharma— 
The Duties of a Monk; 12) Dvividhasiksa —Twofold Religious Instruction; 13) 
Bhiksavidhi —The Mode of Begging; 14) Tadantaraya —Unforeseen obstacles in 
the way of eating the alms; 15) Alocanavidhi —The Confessions of Faults; 16) 
Prayascittavidhi —Sinful Acts and Atonements; 17) Yogavidhana —The Mode of 
Yoga, 18) Kevalajhdna —Perfect knowledge; 19) SiddhaVibhakti— Categories of 
liberated souls; and 20) Siddhasnkha— Perfect Bliss of the liberated souls. This 
list of topics is comprehensive and covers some of the most important topics of 
Jainism. The work, therefore, although short, is comprehensive, and may rightly 
be described as a prakarana-grantha. 

The Nature of a prakarana-grantha : The dictionary gives the meanings of 
prakarana as (i) a subject, topic, (ii) a section, chapter or any smaller division 
of a work, (iii) a species of a drama with invented plot. These meanings are not 
relevant in the context of our book on hand. One definition of a prakarana runs 
as follows : 

Sastraikadesasambaddharii, sastrakaryantare sthitam | 

ahuh prakaranam nama granthabhedam vipascitah | | 
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According to this definition, a work which aims at expounding some 
(important) tenet relating to a system of thought is called a prakaranagrantha. 

The two phrases in the first half of the above stanza amount to the same thing— 
‘Related to or dealing with a portion or section or part ( ekadesa ) of a sastra and 
‘based’ on one of the central topics in ‘ sastra ’ mean one and the same thing. In 
other words, this definition is not comprehensive, it applies to a book dealing 
with a portion or section or part of sastra. K. V. Abhyankar explains the term 
as “A work in which the treatment (of a sastra ) is given in the form of topics, 
by arranging the original sutras or rules differently so that all the rules relating 
to a particular topic are found together”, and cites Prakrlyakaumudi and 
Siddhanta-kaumudi as examples. This definition too is not applicable to the text 
in hand, strictly speaking. For there is no question of “arranging the sutras or 
rules differently” unless we enlarge the scope of the meaning of sutras to cover 
teachings set forth in source books and authoritative texts and commentaries on 
them. The name prakaranagrantha was most probably used to distinguish a 
work from the akaragrantha (Seminal Work or Source book). A prakarana¬ 
grantha is a systematically and topic-wise arranged samgraha —compendium— 
of the scattered and discursive teachings of its corresponding seminal or source 
work or works. In this sense, Arthasamgraha, Tarkasamgraha, Siddhdntabindu 
based on Purva-MImamsa, Nyaya-sutras and Vaisesikasutras and Samkara 
Vedanta respectively are prakarana-granthas. In this sense, the Virnsati-Vimsikd 
too is a prakarana-grantha based on sacred and authoritative Jain sutras, 
Niryukti, Bhasya and such other commentaries on them. 

Its Language 

The language of this text is Prakrit, to be more specific, Jain 
Maharastri—which is employed by all Svetambara writers in their Prakrit (prose 
and) verse and does not much differ from classical Maharastri. 

Its Structure and Style : The Virhsati-Vimsika obviously intends to supply 
a compendium of the principal teachings of Jainism in Twenty Sets of Twenties. 

In a sense these sets are quite independent of one another as each set deals with 
one topic only and is a complete unit by itself. But from another point of view, 
these sets may be looked upon as closely connected with each other as each 
preceding set anticipates the succeeding one. His self-imposed condition of 
completing one topic in 20 gathas only proves a handicap to him. Some of the 
gathas are too elliptical. The author combines brevity with accuracy all right but 
not with lucidity. Brevity is the soul of wit, no doubt, but brevity at the cost of 
intelligibility is not commendable. Occasionally, Haribhadrasuri errs too much 
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on the side of brevity rendering the text of the gdtha obscure. Of course it must 
be admitted that obscurity of sense is sometimes due to corrupt readings also. 

Long-felt need of a truly critical edition 

Unfortunately, there is no svopajna commentary on Vimsati-Virhsika, nor 
any commentary of a later commentator on it, with the only exception of 
Upadhyaya YasovijayjFs commentary on one of the twenty Virhsikds, namely 
Yoga-Virhsika. Prof. K. V. Abhyankar’s edition is based on six different MSS, one 
printed edition of Yoga Vimsika and Pt. Sukhlalji’s edition of Yoga-Vimsika with 
the commentary of Upadhyaya Yasovijayjl on it. Prof. Abhyankar’s edition 
contains Sanskrit-introduction, Sanskrit rendering of the gdthas of the text, 
notes in English and an appendix. The editor observes at one place in the 
Sanskrit introduction that all the MSS bristle with many scribal errors and that 
he has not been able to explain the text at some places satisfactorily. The edition 
is good as far as it goes. But it is necessary to have another critical edition based 
on Prof. Abhyankar’s edition and the corresponding relevant passages from the 
seminal works and other works of Haribhadrasuri himself, where parallel 
thoughts and themes are treated by him, and with fuller explanatory notes. Such 
as edition is, indeed, a desideratum. 


Notes and References : 

1. Vimsati-Viriisikd by Haribhadrasuri, ed. by K. V. Abhyankar, 981, Sadashiv Peth, Pune- 
2, 1932. 

2, Samadarsl Acdrya Haribhadra, by Pt. Sukhlalji Sarhghavi, Rajasthan Oriental Research 
Institute, Jodhpur, 1963. 


□ □ □ 
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(i) The Author of Pancasutraka and his Date 

it is very striking and noteworthy that the oldest palm-leaf MSS of the text 
as well as all the MSS of Acarya Haribhadra’s commentary make no mention 
whatsoever of the author of this text 1 . The two paper MSS (C and D) however 
refer to its authorship thus : “Krtarh cirantanacaryaih” (i. e., it is composed by 
ancient acaryas ). The suggestion in some quarters that it is composed by an acarya 
with the name Cirantana does not deserve serious notice or attention. In his 
Introduction to the text Prof. A. N. Upadhye observes : “It is not possible to talk 
of individual authorship with regard to works like Pancasutra. The basic contents 
of this book are as old as Jainism. They are a literary heirloom preserved in the 
memory of Jain monks” 2 Professor K. V. Abhyankar cautiously remarks :“....the 
Pancasutra... is a small elegant treatise written by some old writer whose name 
has still remained unknown.” 3 Muniraj Shri Shilacandravijayaji is almost positive 
in believing that Acarya Haribhadra himself, must be the author of Pancasutraka 4 . 
Munishri Jambuvijayaji finds this view interesting but for lack of evidence does 
not support it 5 . 

“The language of the post-canonical Jain works is partly Prakrit—the so- 
called Jaina MaharastT—and partly Sanskrit” 6 . The language of the known 
Prakrit works of Haribhadra is Jaina Maharastrl whereas the present work is 
written in ArdhamagadhI prose; and this prose shares quite a few peculiarities 
of the diction and style of the canonical works. This fact suggests that Acarya 
Haribhadra was possibly not its author. It is not unlikely that the author of 
Pancasutra regarded the contents of the text as the property of the entire Jain 
Samgha and preferred to remain anonymous. It is also suggestive of its early 
date of composition. How early it is difficult to say. Since Haribhadra does not 
know who its author was we may not be far wrong in saying that it was 
composed about a century or so before Acarya Haribhadra flourished. 
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(ii) Summary of Contents 

1. Pahcasutraka opens with a homage to the Axhats (TTrthamkaras) who 
thus expound their doctrine : “Here (in this world) the soul is eternal; and 
because of its association with karma since beginningless time, it wanders in this 
external sarhsara, which is full of misery, suffering, and grief. One can put an 
end to this sarhsara by adopting the right dharma (which consists of right faith, 
knowledge and conduct). One can obtain this dharma by annihilating sinful 
karmas; and these are destroyed by ripening (or fully developing) 
tathabhavyatva which is inherent in each individual. To ripen or fully develop 
this capability there are three means: (i) catuh sarana-gamana (taking the 
fourfold refuge, namely, that of the arhats, the siddhas, the sadhus and the (Jina) 
dharma. (ii) Duskrtagarha (Censuring one’s evil deeds) and (iii) Sukrtasevana 
(Praising or approving of good deeds of others). 

One should cherish ideas and feelings like the following : “I am ignorant 
and sinful and subjected to delusion since eternity; I am ignorant of what is 
advantageous or disadvantageous to me. May I know it (through the grace of 
the Arhats etc.) and may I refrain from doing what is disadvantageous and 
practise only what is advantageous. With the conviction that it is to my 
advantage may I always and ever be of service to all beings”. 

The inauspicious karmas of one, who reads or hears and reflects on the 
import of this sutra, are destroyed ‘find the auspici ous karmas produce good 
results like a sovereign drug, when taken as per physician’s prescription. 

—Destruction of sinful karmas and sowing the seed of dharmagunas (the 
anuvratas). 

2. When a strong desire to adopt the anuvratas (partial renunciation of 
violence, etc.), meant for a sravaka (householder) rules one’s heart, one should 
first reflect on their nature, their inherent goodness, their fruit accompanying 
one in one’s next birth, their beneficence, their being the indirect cause of 
liberation, their being difficult to practise and also the dreadful consequences of 
violating them such as being subject to delusion, and other difficulties in the way 
of adopting them. One should, thereafter, adopt them in accordance with the 
prescribed rules and to the best of his abilities. These vows are : Partial 
renunciation or abstention from (i) injury to living beings (ii) telling lies (iii) 
theft (iv) sexuality and (v) possessing property. He should also adopt the three 
gunavratas : (i) dig-virati-limiting one’s movements to a particular direction, east 
west, etc,; (ii) bhogopabhoga (or upabhogaparibhoga)parimana— setting a limit 
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as to articles of use, such as food, drink, clothing etc.; and (iii) 
anarthadandaviramana —refraining from all unvirtuous or unprofitable acts; 
and the four siksavratas : (i) Samayika —equanimity or inward peace obtained by 
desisting from all evil; GO desavakasika —limiting every day the distance to be 
traversed in that particular direction (to which one has limited one’s movements 
under the vow of digvirati ; (iii) Pausadhopavasa —observing fast on the 8th and 
the 14th day of each fortnight and on the full-moon day and the new-moon day 
(thus a Jain layman is asked to observe six fasts in a month.); and (iv) atithi- 
samvibhaga —offering charities to guests ( atithi ) or to pious men of the Jain sect, 
such as monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. 

After adopting these vows the sravaka should strive hard to practise 
them. He should always study and reflect on the doctrine of the Jinas. For the 
doctrine is the greatest antidote against the poison of delusion, water that 
extinguishes the fire of hatred (and other passions), medicine for the disease of 
karma and the wish-yielding tree which produces the fruit of liberation. He 
should avoid all evil things, contact with irreligious people, and all immoral 
habits acquired from the beginningless time. Compassionate to all beings, he 
should avoid whatever is disliked by men in general and is against the ways of 
the world. He should take to religious people who are his friends. He should 
observe the code of conduct prescribed for a householder, always and ever 
guarding the activities of his mind, body and speech. He should avoid all sinful 
activities. He should not even think of causing harm to others. He should make 
gifts, enjoy himself, keep retinue and make savings in proportion to his earnings. 
He should not torment his attendants but should be compassionate to them. He 
should develop, however, no sense of attachment to them. All the souls are 
separate from one another and the sense of ownership or mineness is the root 
cause of bondage. He should be circumspect in carrying out his duties as 
householder keeping all the while in mind his station in life, the family to which 
he belongs, the preceptor whose pupil he is, and the vows he has taken. He 
should think of his age and the duties that are proper for that age. He should 
reflect on the harsh realities of life : “The pleasures of the senses are worthless, 
transient and bitter or unpleasant in the end. Death is dreadful, all-destructive 
and strikes one at any time, and that it is irresistible, and that it leads to the cycle 
of birth and death again and again. The only remedy against Death is Dharma, 
which is all pure, practised by great personages, beneficial to one and all and the 
source of the highest happiness of liberation”. 

—Reflecting on (the means of acquisition of) the sadhu-dharma (the 
stage of a monk) 
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3. The sravaka who has deeply reflected on the stage of a monk, who is 
disgusted with sarhsara and who is intent on attaining liberation, should strive 
to enter the ascetic order without offending others, say, one’s parents, Offending 
others (one’s parents) is an obstacle in the way of entering the ascetic order. No 
good results from a wrong beginning. If the parents are not already enlightened, 
he should first try to enlighten them with the following arguments : “The life, 
which is successful both here and hereafter, is really praiseworthy. Karmas done 
in company yield the fruit in company. If we take to asceticism in comapany, 
we would not be separated from one another for many births to come. 
Otherwise, we would be separated from one another like the birds who frequent 
a tree and then fly away. Death is irresistible and inevitable. Human birth is as 
difficult to obtain as a gem fallen in an ocean. There are many other states of 
existence, no doubt, but they are full of sorrow clouded by delusion, end in 
misery and are not suited to the practice of Dharma. It is in human existence 
also that one can attain liberation. The state of liberation is fit to be attained as 
it is free from birth, old age, and death and as there is no separation from 
desired things nor union with undesired things; there is neither hunger nor thirst 
nor any other trouble or suffering. In that state the soul is totally, independent 
and free from the feelings of love, hatred, etc., and is full of peace and happiness 
and free from all kinds of trouble. 

Contrary to this state of liberation is the nature of sarhsara. It is 
unsteady. Even the so-called happy are unhappy; the existent is non-existent; 
and every thing is transient or unreal like a dream. Therefore one should not be 
attached to this sarhsara”. 

If the parents refuse to be enlightened he should arrange for their 
maintenance. It is gratefulness indeed. Karuna (compassion) is the very mother 
(source) of the elevation (exaltation) of Dharma. He may, if need be, employ 
deceitful means to obtain the consent of his parents to enter the ascetic order. 
For, after all, following the Dharma, contributes to the welfare of all. If they 
refuse permission, he should desert them with a view to bringing the medicine 
of true belief (samyaktva) for them. They might, per chance, be saved. He should, 
however, give no offence to his parents—keeping in mind the glorious example 
of Lord Mahavlra who did not enter the ascetic order during the life-time of his 
parents, who were very fond of him. He should, however, remember that any 
separation from the parents for a beneficial purpose or a good cause need not 
be understood as desertion, though it really is so. The cause however is more 
important when he sees the long-term benefit of his ascetic life. 
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Thus without causing pain to others he should first worship the Jinas, 
pay homage to the monks, give gifts to the needy, put on auspicious garments 
and at an auspicious hour enter the ascetic order in the presence of a good 
(spiritual) preceptor. He should scrupulously practise the rules of conduct 
prescribed for a monk and never violate them. 

—The Section on the Mode of accepting Ascetic Order 

4. To a monk who seeks liberation, a clod of earth and gold are alike, a 
friend and a foe are the same. Such a monk becomes free from the sorrows 
resulting from attachment and enjoys happiness and peace of mind (resulting 
from non-attachment). He stays with his spiritual teacher. He is devoted to him, 
he is modest, knows the true nature of things and rightly believes that nothing 
else is more beneficial than a stay with his preceptor. He attentively studies the 
sacred texts and carefully observes various injunctions. He knows that if the 
religious injunctions studied by him are not observed, they are as good as not 
studied at all. The non-observance leads neither to liberation nor heaven; 
trangression leads, no doubt, to calamities but this transgression may be 
regarded as the remote means of liberation—as it forms the first step on its path. 
The monk observes the five samitis (carefulness in walking, speech, etc.) and the 
three guptis (restraint of body, mind and speech), together regarded as the eight 
mothers of the Doctrine. He knows that just as a child, deserting its mother 
perishes, even so a monk who repudiates these eight mothers, perishes. 

He knows very well that right conduct is like a safe island in this ocean 
of samsara : a lamp in the darkness of delusion. Without any delusion and any 
eagerness for attaining the fruit of liberation, he observes the rules of right 
conduct. 

Becoming purer and purer day by day he is released from sinful karmas. 
Thereafter with his mind all pure, he practises self-control and austerities and 
undistracted by troubles and suffering caused by hunger, thirst etc., and calmly 
facing the disturbances caused by celestial or supernatural beings, etc., he gets 
rid of karmas and experiences the joys of peace of the soul like a leper who has 
been restored to health through treatment. 

Knowing the mind of his preceptor, he acts up to it and thus honours him. 
‘One who accepts me from the bottom of one’s heart also respects his preceptor’— 
this is the teaching of the Lord. Any religious acts, performed without respect to 
his preceptor are really as good as not performed. Such acts, like the fasts, etc., 
observed by an unchaste woman, do not bring him the fruit of liberation but 
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make him wander m~this~-«rmsQra and therefore are condemned by the wise. 

Respect for one’s preceptor is the surest means to attain liberation. The 
monk, who has the highest respect for his preceptor, never swerves from the 
right path to liberation. He comes to possess spiritual qualities and he excels 
even gods in respect of happiness. He swims against the current of this worldly 
life and as he observes thoroughly the duties of a monk he is called a yogin. 

In his next life such a monk is born in a good family, is endowed with 
a handsome form, etc., and all enjoyments are at his service; and at the end of 

that very life he shakes off all karmas and puts an end to all miseries and attains 
liberation. 

—Observance of Asceticism 

5. The mumuksu strictly observing the rules of conduct for an ascetic 
attains perfection, realises his true self. He is neither sound, nor colour,, nor 
odour, nor taste, nor touch (because of his siddha state he is absolutely free from 
these qualities of pudgala- matter). He exists eternally without a form—in a 
formless state. He is all bliss. This bliss of a siddha (a liberated soul) is absolute 
and independent of anything and everything else. He has absolutely no touch or 
contact even with space. It is the very nature of soul to rise upwards when 
completely freed from karmas and enjoy its innate and infinite (faith 
knowledge, power and) bliss. This bliss cannot be compared with anything else’ 
An idea of it, however, could be given by an illustration. The bliss or perfect 
happiness of a siddha, attained after conquering the internal enemies like 
attachment, hatred, etc. is infinitely greater than the happiness one gets when 
all of one’s enemies are destroyed, diseases cured, the riches attained and the 
desires fulfilled. The perfect happiness of a siddha cannot be known to others 
just as the happiness of an ascetic cannot be known to a non-ascetic or as that 
of good health to a sick man. The soul, even if bound by karmas from the 
beginningless time, can be separated from them as gold from ore (in accordance 
with the illustration of kdncana and upala ). The concepts of bondage and 
liberation are best—satisfactorily and logically—explained if they are related to 
the different states of the soul without bringing in the (Samkhya) concept of 
didrksa (desire to see). Again, karma is neither identical with the soul, nor is it 
imaginary; and liberation is not just the absence of worldly existence. It is not 
of the nature of the destruction of santdna— like the blown out/extinguished 
flame of a lamp (as held by some followers of Buddha.) 

In brief, the perfect happiness enjoyed by a liberated soul is infinite. The 
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liberated souls— siddhas dwell at the top of the universe ( lokakasa ). Infinite 
liberated souls dwell in as much place as occupied by one siddha (liberated soul). 

The liberated soul, as soon as freed from the eightfold karmas rises upward to 
the top of the universe just as a gourd-fruit, with its eight layers of clay 
completely loosened rises to the surface from the river-bed. 

This doctrine of the Jinas is free of all defects and is appreciated by 
persons who do not attract karmas afresh and who follow the path of right 
conduct. Never should it be imparted to undeserving or unqualified persons. This 
instruction is issued with a view to favouring the undeserving or the unqualified 
in accordance with the illustration of Amakumbhodakanyasa (pouring water in 
an unbaked earthen jar). Just as water when poured in an unbaked jar destroys 
that jar even so the imparting of secret doctrine ruins the undeserving or 
unqualified. Not imparting it to them is, indeed, karuna (compassion) shown to 
them. 

—The Fruit of Asceticism 

(iii) The meaning of the word sutra 

A sutra is defined as— 

wnRKHhRjtj i 

ar^RFRcisi ^ ^ ii 

“A statement in few words, free from doubt, conveying an inportant 
sense, having a universal application, free from padding and free from any error 
(grammatical or logical)”. It is a short, concise aphorism used as an aid to 
memory. It contains only the most essential words—words which are absolutely 
necessary for conveying the intended sense. In course of time the word sutra was 
applied to a work containing such short, pithy aphorisms—a work treating of a 
particular subject in its entirety by means of such aphoristic mnemonic rules. In 
this sense the word is applied to scientific works as the Astadhyayi of Panini and 
the works dealing with the various philosophical systems. But the word sutra — 
is also used in a rather loose and inexact sense, viz., that of “a short sentence” 
without any concern for word economy. It is in this sense that the word sutra 
is used in connection with the Pratisdkhyas, Srauta-sutras (sutra works based on 
the sruti or the Vedas). Grhyasutras (sutra works containing directions for 
domestic rites and ceremonies) and Dharmasutras (sutra works dealing with 
sacred and secular law). 

In connection with the sacred texts of the Jains and the Bauddhas, 

however, the word sutra is used in the sense of simply a canonical work. “These 
Stud.-18 
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works are sometimes found to be written in ordinary prose or sometimes in 
verse and nowhere does one suspect the slightest attempt made to secure brevity 
and conciseness of expression. They are usually written, especially in their prose 
parts, in a characteristically prolix and verbose style, full of tiresome repetition 
and aggregation of synonymous words in one and the same place and to express 
the selfsame idea.” In view of their style they cannot lay claim to the title sutra. 
J. Charpentier in his introduction to his edition of the Uttaradhyayana-sutra (p 
32) observes : “They (the Jains) doubtless adopted this name for their sacred 
writings more as a sort of formal counterpoise or set-off against Brahmanism, 
than, with a view to imitating the style and modes of expression of the 
Brahmanical sutra literature.” 

The learned editors of Nandisuttarh and Anuogadddrdim (Jaina-Agama- 
Series No. 1) however, defend the use of the title sutra in connection with their 
sacred texts thus : ....“However, the Jainas have used the term sutra for their 
Agamas not because they are composed in the sutra style but because their aim 
has been the same as that of the Vedic sutra. The aim of the Vedic sutra literature 
has been to comprehend, in a nutshell, all the teachings pertaining to Vedic 
conduct. Similarly, the main object of the Agamas has been to comprehend, in 
a summary fashion, all the teachings of Lord MahavIra....When the varied gems 
or flowers are strung together they remain preserved, do not get scattered and 
are not lost. Similarly when the teachings regarding conduct are written down 
and given the form of a book they remain preserved for a long time. So, all these 
works deserve the term sutra. In this context the meaning of the term sutra is : 
“sutranat sutram ’ (i.e., those works that put the various ideas together are called 
sutras) —Again, the Jainas maintain that the meanings of one single sentence, 
grasped by different hearers, are innumerable in accordance with their 
innumerable capacities. As a sentence of the Agama has the power to suggest in 
various ways innumerable meanings, that sentence or a collection of those 
sentences could legitimately be termed sutra. In other words, the Jaina Agama 
is called sutra because it has the power to convey—to suggest various meanings. 
In this context the meaning of the term sutra is : ‘sucanat-sutram’ (i.e., that 
which suggests various meanings is sutra).’' 

(iv) The Title of the Text Pancasutraka 

The text in question is popularly known as Pancasutra 7 (the Sanskrit 
equivalent of Pamcasuttarh. As pointed out by the Editor, two of the palm-leaf 
MSS (K and Kl) refer to the title of this text as Pancasutra. The list of names of 
works, prepared in the 14th or 15th century (VS), and known by the name 
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Brhattippanika also knows this work by the name Pancasutra 3 . 

The two paper MSS (C and D) however, read the title as Pancasutraka. 
Acarya Haribhadra too refers to the work as Pancasutraka 9 . The Vrtti 
(commentary) on Acarya Haribhadra’s Yogabindu although not svopajna is quite 
ancient. It also refers to this work as Pancasutraka 10 . 

Upadhyaya Sri YasovijayajI (17th century A.D.) in his Svopajna-Vrtti 
(commentary) on Dharmapariksa quotes a passage from this work with the 
introductory remark ‘Pahcasutryam apyuktam.’ 11 It is obvious that he knew this 
work by the name Pancasutri. 

It would thus seem that the present work had been known by three 
different names : (1) Pancasutra, (2) Pancasutraka 12 , and (3) Pancasutri 13 . 


Acarya Haribhadra would like us to explain the title as follows : 

sraftisim 1 ^ 

i 14 


(v) The Structure of Pancasutraka 


The Pancasutraka is a short treatise of the spiritual guidance of Jain 
mumuksus. It is one whole work containing five sections closely knit together. 
Each and every section bears an apt title and each preceding section logically 
leads to the succeeding section 15 . These five sections form as it were a ladder 
leading to siddhi or moksa (liberation). The first section treats of the nature of 
sarhsara which abounds in misery and in which the soul, chained by karmas has 
been wandering since times immemorial. The soul can put an end to this 
sarhsara by practising the true dharma consisting of right faith, knowledge and 
conduct. One can attain this dharma by destroying one’s sinful karmas; and 
these sinful karmas can be destroyed by cultivating tatha-bhavyatva (one’s 
capacity for attaining liberation). This capacity can be achieved by three means : 
(i) Catuh saranagamana (seeking shelter in (1) the arhats, (2) the siddhas and 
(3) the sadhus and (4) the dharma preached by arhats ). (ii) Duskrtagarha 
(censuring one’s misdeeds), (iii) Sukrtasevana (praising or approving of good 
deeds of others). The section is therefore called : Papapratighatadharma- 
gunabijadhdnasu.tra : “The section dealing with the destruction of sinful deeds 
and the sowing of the seeds of religious vows (like Abstention from injury to 
living beings).” The second section then describes the five sthula (or anu)-vratas 
and recommends the mumuksu to adopt them, reflect on them, and put them 
into practice. In due course he cultivates an attitude of mind that is favourable 
to adopt diksa (initiation). This section is called, Sadhudharma-paribhavana- 
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sutra : “The section dealing with Reflection on the duties of a monk’. After 
reflecting on the duties of a monk the novice becomes totally disgusted with 
sarhsara. He should then obtain consent of his parents to enter the ascetic order; 
if he fails in his efforts to obtain their consent, he should make arrangements for 
their livelihood and leave them with the express aim of securing the antidote 
called dharma for disabusing the minds of his parents of moha (delusion) and 
cheerfully adopt the ascetic order at the hands of a worthy guru. The section is 
aptly called: Pravrajya-grahana-vidhi : “The mode of adopting the ascetic order.” 

The next section deals with the strict observance of the duties of a monk 
including reverential attitude towards his spiritual guide and preceptor while 
receiving instruction and advice from him and his actual study of the scripture. 

The section is appropriately called Pravrajyd-paripaland-sutra : “The section 
dealing with the observance of monastic life.” The concluding section treats of 
the fruit of asceticism, viz., siddhi or moska (liberation) By his rigorous monastic 
life and strict observance of tapas (austerities) and samyama (self-restraint) he 
completely annihilates his former karmas and his soul flies upward to the top of 
the universe and permanently dwells there in peace enjoying eternal happiness 
or bliss. In accordance with the contents the section is rightly called : 
pravrajydphalasutra : “The section dealing with the fruit of asceticism.” 

This brief analysis of the contents would show how the author has 
carefully planned and arranged the different sections to constitute one well- 
organised whole—one single work. 

(vi) The Style of Pancasutrakam 

The work is religio-philosophical in its nature. It would be therefore 
unfair to judge it as a literary work. Even then when we go through the text we 
are struck by some of the noteworthy features of its style. The whole work is 
written in ArdhamagadhI prose. Here and there the style is reminiscent of the 
style of the Jaina canonical prose. But on the whole it is refreshingly free from 
the glaring peculiarities that characterise the canonical prose. It is written in a 
didactic tone, no doubt, but not ‘in a dry-as-dust, matter of fact, didactic tone.’ 16 
The prose passages are not ‘extremely prosaic’. They are not ‘positively dry and 
uninteresting, and their style is not Verbose, laboured and artificial.’ 17 A. N. 
Upadhye observes : “The whole work is written in ArdhamagadhI 
prose...Generally the text is easy but it becomes diffcult in the last two chapters 
where narration is intermixed with logical discussions.” 18 And about the 
treatment of the subjectmatter he says : “The treatment of subjectmatter in this 
work is a queer admixture of personal exclamations, appeals to the authority, 
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moral injunctions, aphoristic maxims, homely illustrations and their application, 
cryptic statements and arguments, and of short descriptions.” 19 

As we read through this text we are struck by some literary excellences 
that lend a sort of beauty to this semi-religious and semi-philosophical treastise. 
In order to elucidate the various points pertaining to religion and philosophy the 
author makes effective use of some figures of speech and examples or 
illustrations. He is capable of epigrammatic brevity and writes brief, pointed, 
simple yet effective prose. We cite here below a few passages to illustrate our 
general observations regarding his style : 

Here we have two apt similes to illustrate the point that none else than 
a liberated soul can truly realise the nature of the bliss of moksa just as one who 
is not a monk cannot realise the happiness of a monk or a person afflicted with 
disease cannot realise the happiness of good health. In the following passage we 
have an apt mdlopama : 

t^r cjTfiiaft Rre -Rpt qtart farq 

Wlft I 

A sravaka should follow his dharma-mitras (senior colleagues) just as a 
blind man follows his ‘leader’, a sick person his physician, a poor man his master 
and a person placed in danger a great general. Here is an appropriate simile : 

The religious duties, performed by a monk, who does not respect his guru 
(spiritual teacher), are as good as not performed like the austerities etc. of an 
unchaste woman—which prove totally barren. 

Here we have a mala-rupaka : 

STFIT % WI ^ q'l fa P I^WcST, I 

The Jaina agama is the supreme spell or incantation to quell the poison 
of delusion, the veritable water to put out the fire of hatred and the like, the 
science of medical treatment to cure the disease of karma, the wish-yielding tree 
that bears the fruit of moksa. Here we have another mala-rupaka : 

Ml 3lfadfadlHpJ|<*>u) I 

The monk who practises asceticism sincerely is a veritable lamp that 
dispels the darkness of delusion, a physician who cures the disease of 
attachment, an ocean to extinguish the fire of hatred,... 
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Here we have a virodha (paradox) : 

W 3T^RT | 3T3RT RET I 

This desertion is indeed no desertion (as he deserts them—his parents— 
with a view to securing their welfare). Not deserting them (the parents) would 
amount to desertion (as it would jeopardize their well-being). 

Here we have striking subhasitas : 

All beings have their own individuality—Each being is different from all 
others. Self-interest (sense of mine) is the cause of bondage (to the cycle of birth 
and death). 


■SEW R 


RVffrq | 


Karuna (Compassion) is the cause of the rise or prosperity of dharma. 

MHKlS u i Ig %R TRRTRHT I 

Practising of the dharma contributes to the good of all beings. 

The author has introduced about a dozen jnatas or nyayas ( nayas )- 
examples or illustrations to elucidate the various points under discussion. A few 
of them may be noted here : 

The perching of birds on one tree for the night and flying away the next 
morning—this illustration is introduced to explain the fact that union of beings 
ends in separation. 

STgHTfh dl uil^fSIRFH'l q 

The example of deserting (one’s parents) who have taken ill in an out- 
of the way place in a forest with the intention of bringing medicine for them. 
The son who has intense desire to receive the diksa but whose parents try to 
dissuade him, deserts them for bringing the medicine of dharma for their benefit. 

The example of water, poured in a raw pot, destroying the pot itself. This 
illustration is cited to explain that the knowledge of Jain agama is not to be 
imparted to the unfit—unqualified as it would lead to their ruin. 

The author when he means can write brief, effective, forceful prose. We 
may cite here a passage or two by way of illustration : 
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...H t%cT^ TRrfrt 1 T 'RT^r ^rpi I q L./qq T qT#^ 3#Fi, H TRRT, 

q Rgq, i flqfqqwt frRT i ^ qHrr^ , »prfq i q Pi«j^ sq^ri q fqR*^ wt i... 

‘He should not think of causing pain to others. He should not feel 
dejected. He should not feel elated...Similarly, he should not speak a lie, nor 
harsh words, nor indulge in slander or backbiting nor speak incoherently. He 
should speak friendly or salutary words and measured words. Similarly he 
should not cause injury to living beings. He should not take what is not given. 
He should not look at another’s wife’. 

cf§T wtRwt fciuhJUJiRinn-—<$t qq RqqqTq qfM, stokt iwrr RrwrrftHft 
fTOrranMT i qRrnt q^ qqsnqmifl, stfqqFTiqqwi, ^ruNRpui^il,...arrqt qqqq sttw... 

1 

“He should keep vigilant in the matters of dharma ; what is now my age ? 
Is it proper at this age to adopt dharma ? Objects of senses are worthless; they 
are evanescent; they end in misery. Terrible Death destroys everything. He comes 
near you—approches you—stealthily. He is irresistible.. .Dharma is its antidote...is 
the source of supreme bliss’. 

In conclusion, the author presents the dignified subjectmatter of 
Pahcasutraka in equally dignified style. 

(vii) The place of Pahcasutraka in the post-canonical religious works of the 
Jains and the Jain community : 

This ancient treatise “has occupied a position of high esteem among the 
post-agama works on Jain religion.” 20 It has been regarded by tradition as a 
priceless jewel among the religious works of the Jains. The work is no doubt, 
small in extent, yet it succeeds in describing effectively the preliminary stage of 
sravaka-dharma that prepares for the intensified stage of sadhu-dharma which in 
its own way leads to the Mumuksu’s cherished goal of \moksa. 

The sravakas, sravikas, the sadhus and the sadhvis, especially belonging 
to the Svetambara sect, daily recite, if not all the five sutras, at least the first 
sutra. This sutra declares that “when it is properly recited, heard, and meditated 
upon, the inauspicious karmas are...destroyed and...auspicious karmas are 
attracted...begin to yield results and in due course lead to moksa ”. With this 
promise and hope held out, the Jains recite, hear and meditate upon this sutra. 

As pointed out by Muni Sri Jambuvijayaji the later works and 
commentaries of reputed Jain authors and commentators show an 
unmistakable influence of Pahcasutraka. Thus Haribhadrasuri’s Dharmabindu 
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and Muni Candrasuri’s Vrtti on it adopt some portions from Pahcasutraka and 
its commentary. Acarya Hemacandra cites a passage 21 from this work in his 
svopajha commentary on Yogasastra. Further, in his famous Vitaragastotra 22 he 
beautifully summarises the first sutra. The noted commentator Malayagiri 
makes use of the introductory portion of the Pahcasutraka-Vydkhya in his own 
commentary on Dharma-Samgrahani 23 . These references lead us to conclude that 
our text was current and popular in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries of the 
Vikrama era. Much later in the seventeenth century we find Upadhyaya 
Yasovijaya making liberal use of our text in his Dharmapariksdsvopajnavrtti 24 . 

The daily recitation of this Pahcasutraka and its influence on later 
celebrated Jain authors and commentators speak volumes of its exalted place in 
post-canonical Jain works on religion and the Jain community. 

(viii) Acarya Haribhadra 25 , the commentator of Pahcasutraka : 

In the 8th century (700-770 A.D.) there lived one of the most 
distinguished and prolific writers of the Jains, Acarya Haribhadra. He was bom 
as the son of a Brahmana in Rajasthan and was well-versed in different branches 
of Vedic learning. After receiving the Jain-Dtfad he mastered Prakrit languages 
and literature including Jain agama works. He thus combined in himself the 
Vedic and the Jain traditions and attained mastery over both Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. He wrote commentaries on agama-sutras as well as agama-bahya sutras 
(including the present treatise), Prakarana works and comprehensive 
philosophical texts, works dealing with yoga, kathas and stuti. He is said to have 
composed 1400 Prakaranas (systematic, sastriya treatises) ! This number is 
staggering, no doubt, but his extant works bear ample testimony to his versatile 
genius and encyclopaedic scholarship. “Haribhadra wrote both in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. He was an eminent composer in verse and in prose, and also wrote 
systematic scientific treatises (Prakaranas) and comprehensive philosophical 
works. Probably, he was also the first to write commentaries to the Canon in 
Sanskrit... While utilising the ancient Prakrit commentaries he retained the 
narratives ( Kathanakas) in their original Prakrit form.” 26 

Compared to his predecessors and successors Acarya Haribhadra leaves 
a deep impression on our mind of his two remarkable qualities : his non¬ 
sectarian approach and attitude, and courteous and respectful attitude towards 
his adversaries. His fair and impartial attitude is very well reflected in his famous 
statement : 
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wmi *t a I 

W TR2T <$Ff: RtW: II 

Acarya Haribhadra’s meeting with the Jaina sddhvi mahattara Yakim 
marked the turning point in his life and led to his entering the ascetic order. Out 
of a sense of gratefulness he thenceforth called himself the spiritual son of the 
great nun Yakim. It may be noted that got another name for himself, “bhava- 
viraha”, out of his zest for moksa. 

(ix) Acarya Haribhadra’s Pancasutraka-Vydkhya 

There are various kinds of expositions in Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures. 
Vydkhya, Vrtti, Paddhati, Varttika, Vivarana , Bhasya, Pahjika, Nijjutti (SK niryukti), 
Curni, Avacuri, Samiksa are well known types of exposition, each and every one of 
them having characteristic features of its own. In his Kavyarrumamsd Rajasekhara 
defines some of these kinds of exposition. The term ‘Vyakhya’ is thus defined : 

STCRftWTFT MfcIMM oW-ll, VK^lfM | 

t ^IT^r (d4l<44R5lM^eb^l: I)” 27 

The religio-philosophical nature and antiquity of this short but important 
Pancasutraka attracted a scholar of Acarya Haribhadra’s eminence and inspired 
him to write a commentary on it. He has not only put his finger on the stiff 
points and pointed out their exact meaning “which the ancient unknown author 
“seems to have intended but at places he has beautifully preserved the traditional 
explanations which obtained at his time. The commentary is small in compass 
but rich in meaning, and its style is lucid and graceful. In support of his 
explanations he cites passages from earlier works of Jaina agamc. and post- 
agama Jaina works and from poetic works as well. Thus we have citations from 
Dasavaikalikasutra, Brhatsarhgrahani, Nisithabhasya, Avasyakaniryukti, 
Visesavasyakabhasya, Avasyakasutra, Sravakaprajhapti, Bhagavatisutra, 
Oghapiryukti, Tattvartha, Prasamarati, and Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda and 
Buddhacarita and from his own other works like LokatatCvanirnaya, Yogadrsti- 
samuccaya and Yogabindu, Pancasaka, and Lalitavistara. There are quite a few 
citations which remain to be traced to their sources. These numerous citations 
attest to Acarya Haribhadra’s wide reading and ability to use them on 
appropriate occasions. Acarya Haribhadra’s Vydkhya, though learned, is not 
more erudite and diffcult than the text, but explains the text clearly and 
unambiguously. 


Stud.-19 
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Notes and References : 


1. Vide this edition p. 79, f. n. 2, p. 81 f.n. 1. 

2. Vide this edition p. 79, f. n. 2. 

3. Introduction to Prof. Shah’s edition p. 9. 

4. Introduction to this edition; see the footnote to the discussion (in Gujarati) about Author. 

5. Introduction to this edition; see the discussion (in Gujarati) about Author. 

6. M. Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, p. 475. 

* The Tattvarthasutra, however, enumerates the three gunavratas and four Siksavratas 
somewhat differently; The three gunavratas are : (1) Digvirad, (2) Desavirati and (3) 
Anarthadandavirati; and the four Siksavratas are : (1) Samayika (2) Posadhopavdsa (3) 
Upabhogaparibhoga-parimdna and (4) Atithisamvibhaga. Inspite of this difference in the 
order of enumeration of these seven vratas, the fact remains that the nature of each and 
everyone of these seven vratas is the same according to the Jaina agama tradition 
described in the main body above and the Tattvartha tradition noticed in this footnote. 

* Shri Mahavlra Jaina Vidyalaya edn., Bombay, 1968, pp. 12-13. 

7. The printed edition, published by Sri Jaina Atmanand Sabha Bhavnagar, 1914 bears the 
title : 

The two editions of this text, prescribed for the B.A. Examinations of the University of 
Bombay for 1933 and 1934, are entitled Pancasuttam : (1) Ed. with Introduction and 
Notes by Prof. A.N. Upadhye and pub. by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 12 Connaught Road, Poona 
No. 1, 1932 (2) Ed. with Sanskrit rendering, introduction. Notes and Translation in 
English by Prof. V. M. Shah and pub. by Gurjar Grantharatna Karyalaya, Gandhi Road, 
Ahmedabad, 1934, The edn. by Muniraj RajasekharavijayajI, with translation in Gujarati 
and pub. by Bharatiya Pracya-tattva Prakasana Samiti, Pindawada (Rajasthan) bears the 
title Sri Pancasutra. 

8. Vide,-(entry No. 75) 

9. Vide the present edn., p.l, line 3, p. 24, 1. 19, p. 33, 1. 17, p. 44, 1. 16, p. 65, 1. 
16, p. 80. 1. 18, p. 81, 1. 3 

10. Vide the extract from the commentary on Yogabindu v. 179, cited in Pancamam 
Paris'istam, p. 112 of the present edn. 

11. Vide the extract cited in f. n. 3. on p. 18 of the present edn. 

12. Cf. the titles Pancatantra and Pancatantraka. 


13. Cf. the titles Astadhyayt, Catuhsutri, Dvadasadhyayl, etc. 

14. Acarya Haribhadra, at the beginning of his commentary says : 

ysi'«Hifq ! =ii*ii4lpi ‘iR+t't. m <*»<'} Hcf wrrj, Tisl 


15. The commentator very well demonstrates how the five sections are closely interlinked 
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when he observes at the commencement of his Vyakhya : 

...4 >ff HPT: fsRT T ^TifTHlR-H'I TtTfflTf qfiM T^4l, 4 

=♦>!<:, p ■qiyfflHvi'Wl rl^RMieHl 1 ! A ^dAbelHIHldlRl 

!OTW( tf^Hfaa i 4p |i c( I _p. 2.lines 2-5 

Professor K. V. Abhyankar, in his Foreword to the edition of Pahcasuttam by Prof V. M. 
Shah, pub. by Gurjar Grantharantna Karyalaya, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad, 1934, 
observes thus : 


...“is a small elegant treatise...The book has occupied a position of high esteem among 
the post-Agama works on Jaina Religion. In the small treatise the author has given a 
cogent and logical presentation of the spiritual uplift of the pious individual in five 
chapters which mark the five successive steps of his spiritual progress. The presentation 
is fully logical although a little bit unmethodical and the expression is chaste and 
adequate although a little bit archaic at places. It is the semireligious character and 
antiquity of the book that attracted a great scholar like Haribhadrasuri to the book and 
inspired him to write a gloss on it.” (Italics ours) 

16. A History of Indian Literature , Vol II, University of Calcutta edition, 1933, p. 426. 

17. The Dasavaikalikasutra : A Study by Prof M. V. Patwardhan, Willingdon College, Sangli, 
1933. 


18. The Pahcasutrarh of an unknown ancient writer, edited with Introduction and Notes by 
A. N. Upadhye and pub. by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 72, Connaught Road, Poona No.l, 
Introduction, p. 10. 

19. Ibid, Introduction, p. 4. 

20. Professor K. V. Abhyankar in his Foreword to Prof. V. M. Shah’s edition. 

21. f?nn i _p. 29, 11, 16-17 

22. ■W'jict 1 

41*1 cU-CT-Hufl -qifq ^ru| vn D Ttf 5 fRT: il _Prakasa 17 1 

and other verses, vide Appendix V. p, 111 (this edn.) 

23. Vide this edn. f. n. Appendix V. p. 109 

24. Vide this edn. p. 13, f. n. 4, p. 18 f. n. 3. 

25. (i) M.Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, University of Calcutta edn. 1933, 
pp. 479, f. 485, 488, 507, 511, 519f, 522f, 526f, 561 and 583f. 

(ii) Introduction to Samaraiccakaha ed by Dr. H. Jacobi and pub. by Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

(iii) Samadarsi Acdrya Haribhadra (in Gujarati) by Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi, pub. by 
Bombay University 1961. 

26. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 480-481. 

27. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1934 edn., p. 5. 
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The Indian grammarians of Prakrit Languages regard Sanskrit as their 
prakrti —their baSis or origin or source. I quote here a few passages from their 
works bearing on this subject : 

(i) TTfftT: ^TFfKT cTW m STTfTfSRt | — 

(ii) FHFfci cFf *rq <TcT SiFTcT =fT yi^dH. —P^Ih 'STItRui 

(iii) y^ifd: d^J>d yi'jici FJrR, I — 

(iv) fi^df-tfl^ faffci: TTfuIT W I — 

(v) TTTfKT^f 1 TRfifa TE^FfTcT I —OTfi'tfUaM 

The explanation of the word Prakrti as Sanskrit, however, is not accepted 
by some scholars. They would like us to understand the word in the sense of the 
basis for a comparative study of these languages. They also point out that no 
Sanskrit lexicon records this “Sanskrit” meaning of the word : prakrti and that 
at least in the context of the Desya words this “Sanskrit” meaning does not fit 
in. 

They derive the word as follows : 

(O TI^TT ftpg ¥Pf^ I —“Self-existent.” 

or (3) y$dH ^WKUMHHirMd Ml^d^ I 

“What belongs to the masses, the common people.” 

This derivation finds strong support in the writings of some reputed 
scholars and poets : For ready reference I quote here these passages : 

i*jj -m h 1 ^ i 

■qgf5T ^Tf^twr^T: II 1 — 

On this karika the comments of Namisadhu run as follows 
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3JTf5cI ^fd I icf><u]|fcRndrfld4WI: TTsTdt d^H=»4NR: TTfTfd: I cTd R3 

341^'hh. i “snftH^r fks 3 t^rfi?t ■armt” ^nf^r^n^T ^ nrficf 
^RTRfl-dnfd^W 'H^cT’TT^TfWtR'Sfcf c|4d^4c) I ^f^Tfj^tffac|eb*c|^q cRt^ ^ t fo y fcre l q i q 
WilWH Rc^ TfcfdTCJd^fafcRT Hi fa I 3Td d=I ^TRSTfidT TUfcPTI^ fdfdt d<?3 

U^dl<{ifa I qifuMlR^l^uiintd^Kd^pit^ TOfFIT^ #E^TcTg^T% I rTSTT UTfrd4Pt'd 
faiP4lfs^q<H$l u li*-MmRldd 4^fa 2 I -Niranayasagar press edition, Bombay, 1909, p. 13. 

Vakpatiraja, in his poem, called “Gaiidavaho”, observes : 

TTSTefTSTt cfTSfT f^TTfcT T^dt ^ "offd ^3d3Tt I 
t{,fa f^TST “Ifa 'HFSRISTT f^d3T ^idl? 3 II 
(^H^cTT ji fatnPd FT9 fl#d Wd: I 
3TPTPd Ttg^f ft#d dcdPl II) 

In his play “ Balardmayana ” Rajasekhara writes : 

4)fa: fefxrl Tp^lt d-MK<) 

dd #dddiddrftfq, d^dfaisiw tr: i 
dd ^fad dd tfaMcRdAll^d dd. dd- 
wTw^tarvIdir^ d?d ^dcft II 

Hemacandra, in his Kavyanusasana, writes thus : 

3TfrtW^T^t dWdffddlfaHlH, I 
TTd’TTOPTfturdi ^Nt dR^dTR^ II 

and in the course of his Vrtti he says : 

• • • 31^ 3^ffM|Ud^dl-Md Xrgr ^Id d^dfttdldfd %cflfd ddrfd ^ifaPd fe I 
••••ddi ijTRfaisrT Idfararg didRj dfridT d-n^di ddi T#mqNRuidi*-f i t ^di^mPM f| 

Rftumld i 

ddTF— ^dl ^df dd dT# 3IddU i 

fa^Mlsfq % twf ^rfdt dddfajKH? II 

MahavTra Jain Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964 edn. pp 1-2. 

In short, according to the view of these writers, the Prakrit language is 
the root-language and that Sanskrit and other languages are derived from it. 

Now it needs to be seen whether this view stands a close scientific 
scrutiny : 

Modem grammarians and philologists firmly hold that the Prakrits form 
a connecting link between the Sanskrit language—both Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit including the Epic idiom (OIA) and the Modern Indian languages (NIA) 
like Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali etc. They concede the close connection 
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and dependence of Prakrit on Sanskrit but remark “This, however, need not 
mean that the source (Prakrti) of these languages is Sanskrit.” 

If the Prakrits, as described by the grammarians, are not descended from 
Sanskrit, wherefrom are they descended ? Have they descended from “primary 
parent Prakrits” that were earlier than Sanskrit or contemporaneous with 
Sanskrit, both being vernaculars of those days ? 

If we examine the vocabulary of the Prakrit language Maharastrl from a 
comparative point of view we find that the tatsama (words identical in form with 
their Sanskrit equivalents) and the tadbhava (words arising from Sanskrit after 
undergoing some phonetic modifications) words nearly exhaust the Prakrit 
vocabulary. Only a few of them are of a different origin and are called Desi 
words. The origin of the Desi words is a problem. Some of them are obscure 
Sanskrit words changed beyond recognition, a few may have been borrowed 
from the Dravidian languages, and a few may have been Indo—Aryan words not 
retained in their refined form in Sanskrit. This fact of vocabulary, which is 
nearly identical, coupled with facts of grammar—Prakrit grammar only tends to 
simplify and reduce the number of forms, tenses etc. would lead us to conclude 
that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit. 

This conclusion is supported by historical evidence too. R. G. Bhandarkar 
rightly observes that sometimes accidents in the history of a race, such as its 
coming in contact or being incorporated with another race, serve to transform 
its language within a short time. “It would seem that when the Aryas moved 
from abroad with their Bhasa into India and came in contact with native races 
and these races were closely incorporated into Aryan fold, these native races left 
their own tongue and learnt that of the more civilized Aryas and in learning it 
they corrupted it or developed it into Pali and the various Prakrits. They were, 
however, unable to get over certain peculiarities of their own language such as 
the short ^ and srt, the change of dentals to cerebrals and a few words of their 
language (which came to be known, later on, as Desi) for whom they had 
especial partiality and they introduced their usage in this newly acquired 
language.” 

The minute directions about the use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case 
of certain persons laid down by Bharata in his Nd.tyo.sa.stra. were motivated to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing in the country. We 
could safely infer that a few centuries before and after Bharata composed his 
Natyasastra, the Prakrits were spoken languages along with the Sanskrit 
language with this difference that the Sanskrit was the vernacular of the higher 
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or cultured class of the consolidated community whereas Prakrits were the 
vernaculars of the lower or uneducated classes of the community. The Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit languages thus existed side by side for some centuries and bore 
the same relation which we notice between high Marathi of the educated and 
cultured people of Poona and Bombay and the low Marathi of the lower or 
uneducated classes in these cities. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Prakrits, described by the 
grammarians, form the group of Middle Indian Languages. They are developed 
through corruption and many grammatical phenomena from Sanskrit by the 
then native races of India, who were closely incorporated into the fold of Aryas 
who had migrated to India with their own Bhasa and that some centuries prior 
to Bharata’s Natyasastra and some centuries after it, these Prakrits were the 
vernaculars of the lower or uneducated classes who had given up their original 
tongue, and thus the view of some scholars that Prakrit was the earlier and 
ancient language and Sanskrit represents its refined form cannot be maintained. 


Notes and References : 

1. Rudrata’s Kdvyalamkara II. 12, pub. Nimaya Sagar Press, Mumbai, 1909 edn. 

2. Ibid, p. 13. 

3. Gaiidavaho by Vakpatiraja ed. N. G. Suru, pub. Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad-9, 
1975, Gatha No. 93. 

4. Kavydnusasana of Acarya Hemacandra, ed. by R. C. Parikh and V. M. Kulkarni, pub. 
Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Bombay, 1964, pp. 1-2. 
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The story of king Vasu is narrated, with some variations in details in 
early Jain works like Paiimacariya (Sk. Padmacarita) of Vimalasuri (c. 4th 
century A. D.), Vasudevahindi (The Wanderings or adventures of Vasudeva) a 
magnificent Prakrit prose romance earlier than the seventh century, according 
to some scholars still much earlier, earlier even than the Paiimacariya) of 
Sanghadasagani, Padmapurana of Ravisena (678 A. D.), Harivamsapurana of 
Jinasena I (783 A. D.), etc. All these works are far removed in time from the 
great national epic, Mahabharata in which this story of Uparicara Vasu occurs 
for the first time. 

“Vasu was a great king of the Satyayuga. He was also known as 
Uparicara. He was a disciple of Brhaspati and an ardent devotee of Narayana 
(Visnu). He used to worship the deity according to the tenets of the Satvata or 
Pancaratra darsana. An asvamedha performed by him was remarkable for the 
fact that no animals were killed in the sacrifice, the oblations being made with 
the produce of the forest. Once while travelling through the sky, he was asked 
to act as judge or umpire in a debate between the gods and sages. It was about 
the interpretation of the word aja in the Vedic statement that sacrifices should 
be performed with ajas. The gods maintained that word aja meant ‘goats’ while 
the sages held that it meant ‘grains of com’. Having first ascertained what 
opinion was entertained by each party, Vasu, moved by partiality for the gods, 
gave the decision in their favour, whereupon the sages cursed and condemned 
him to fall down from heaven and sink below the surface of the earth. The gods 
went to his hole and said that he should have the vasordhara ‘the stream of Vasu’ 
for his sustenance—as long as he remained there—the stream of Vasu, clarified 
butter poured for him by the priests as an oblation in sacrifices. Advised by gods 
Vasu continued to worship Visnu even in the nether regions. Through Visnu’s 
favour Vasu regained his freedom and ascended to Brahmaloka”. (—Santiparva 
chs 335 ff). The story of Vasu is also referred to in the Anuiasanaparva (6.34), 
where it is stated that he went to hell for speaking even a single falsehood. 
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Now, Vimalasuri relates the story of the king Vasu in the context of the 
origin of (Vedic) sacrifice. Ajita was the king of Ayodhya and Vasukumara was 
his son. Kslrakadamba was the priest (of the king). His wife’s name was 
Svastimatl and their son’s name was Parvataka. This Parvataka and Narada, a 
young Brahmana (and prince Vasu) were the disciples of Kslrakadamba. One 
day he was expounding the teachings of the Aranyaka scriptures to his disciples 
when a kind- hearted monk, flying in the sky, out of compassion said “One of 
these four would go to hell.” The priest heard this remark and felt frightened. He 
dismissed his disciples. Parvataka went home but the priest didn’t. His wife felt 
very anxious. Next day Parvataka went out in his search; and he found him 
turned a monk. Svastimatl was deeply grieved to hear this. Then Narada 
learning about the pathetic condition of Svastimatl went to her and consoled 
her. At that time king Ajita (Jitari) placing Prince Vasu on his throne, himself 
turned a monk. Vasu’s was a divine crystal throne. 

Once there arose a dispute between Parvataka and Narada regarding the 
interpretation of the word l aja ’ in the text ‘ajesu janno kayawo'. Sacrifices should 
be made with ajas. Parvataka interpreted the word to mean ‘aja pasu’ a goat 
whereas Narada interpreted it to mean ‘avijja ( abljah ) yavddikdnkuraparimuktdh’ 
‘grains three year old—that are sterile, infertile, unproductive. Both of them 
agreed that they should request their classmate Prince Vasu to act as umpire, 
and accepting his decision as final. Parvataka sent his mother to Prince Vasu to 
exert influence on him for announcing a decision in his favour. Next day 
Parvataka and Narada accompanied by people went to Vasu. Narada said to 
Vasu “O king Vasu, you are known as truth speaker—for the speaking of truth 
(satyavadiny, So declare what was the interpretation according to our teacher 
Kslrakadamba”. Vasu declared that Parvataka’s interpretation was the right one. 
As soon as he made this false declaration Vasu, as he was seated on his crystal 
throne, went down (below the surface of the earth)—Vasu for his falsehood and 
support to killing of goats in sacrifices was born in the lowest seventh hell—the 
darkest one and the source of terrible tortures. People condemned Parvataka 
and Vasu as liars and honoured Narada then and there (as satyavadin). 
Condemned by people wicked Parvataka practised austerities and after death he 
was born as a raksasa. Remembering his former birth (as Parvataka) and 
condemnation by people he assumed the form of a Brahmana. Wearing sacred 
thread, with an umbrella, a kamandalu ( water-jar ) and a rosary of beads he 
began to think of and preach the killing of animals in Vedic sacrifices. Following 
his teaching hermits and Brahmanas started performing animal sacrifices. In 
‘gomedha’ sacrifice he recommended the drinking of liquor, illicit intercourse 
Stud.-20 
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with a woman ( agamyagamana )—intercourse with forbiddein women (mother, 
sister). In sacrifices like pitrmedha, mdtrmedha, rajasuya, asvamedha and 
pasumedha beginning with the name of a living being or creature he enjoined 
the slaughter of that being or creature in the accompanying ritual. The 
procedure of a sacrifice thus involved the killing of a creature the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor ( asavapana) and eating flesh (marhsa-bhaksana). 

The story of Vasu as stated in the beginning, is originally a Brahmanical 
legend. It is narrated with the express intention or purpose of describing the 
origin of (Vedic) sacrifice. The author of Paumacariya probably wants 
simultaneously to illustrate the supreme importance of their doctrine of ahirhsa 
and the disastrous consequence of speaking even a single falsehood. 
Notwithstanding the changes effected by Vimalasuri in his narrative, he 
reproduces the core of the story, the debate between Parvataka and Narada 
regarding the interpretation of the word aja and Vasu’s speaking a falsehood, 
without any change or modification. 

Jainism attaches highest importance to the doctrine of ahirhsa. It is 
therefore very natural that Jain writers should strongly criticise killing of 
animals in Vedic sacrifices. It is also not surprising if they quote the views of 
certain Brahmanical thinkers, Samkhyas, Vedantins and Vyasa in support of 
their thesis that killing of animals even for the purpose of Vedic sacrifices is a 
grievous sin. For example : 

cTSJT xf WFlf:- 

'l^rl II 

3p2Tn|:- 

amR-i m^ih: i 

fpn t n 

K. K. Handiqui has shown in his work Yasastilaka And Indian Culture 
how Somadeva and other Jain authors have made misleading and erroneous 
statements regarding Vedic sacrifices 1 . 

Apart from this acrimonious aspect of the Jain adaptations of the Hindu 
tales, the Jain narrative literature is vast, varied and is of invaluable help for a 
critical and comparative study of the various legends, tales, and narratives in the 
Hindu, Jain and Buddhist narrative literatures—which reveal partial agreement 
and at the same time striking divergences among themselves. 

Notes and References : 

1. Chapter XIV, pp. 377-390. 
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TYPES OF STORIES IN SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 
LITERATURE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DHARMA-KATHA IN JAIN LITERATURE 


(A) Katha and its types as given in Prakrit Works 

According to Sthanahga-sutra 1 , katha is threefold. 1. artha- 2. dharma- 
and 3. kdma-katha whereas vikatha 2 is fourfold : 1. strl- 2. bhakta- 3. desa- and 
4. raja-katha. Each of these four is further sub-divided into four sub-types. 
Further on, Sutra 569 3 declares that there are seven vikathas and adds to the 
above four types the following three vikathas. 5. mrdukdrunika. 6. darsana- 
bhedini and, 7. caritra-bhedini. 

Sthananga (Sutra 282) divides katha (or rather dharmakatha ) into four 
sub-types. 1. aksepani, 2. viksepanl, 3. samvegajanam (or Samvejani) and 4. 
nirvedajanani (or nirvedani ). 

According to Vasudevahindi\ the katha is twofold : 1. Carita (narrative 
based on tradition, biography) and 2. Kalpita (work of imagination, fiction 
invention). Carita is twofold, 1. narrative of life of a woman or man. Carita is : 
whatever is seen, heard or experienced with regard to the achievement in the 
field of the three ends of human life, dharma (virtue, sacred law or duty) 2. artha 
(wealth) and 3. kama (pleasure). But whatever is opposite of this, i.e., whatever 
is invented by the poet or story-teller and added to what has been told by the 
wise is called Kalpita. Men and women are known to be 1. uttarna (exalted, 
excellent) 2. madhyama (middlemost) and, 3. nikrsta (low or vite or debased). 
Narratives based on their lives ( Caritas ) too are of the same kind. 

Haribhadrasuri in his Introduction ( bhumika ) to his own Samara- 
dityakatha informs us that according to the view of the ancient acaryas the 
subjectmatter of a story may relate to (1) only divine characters or (2) divine 
and human characters together or (3) all human characters. A story in general 
could have four types : 
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1. arthakathd —a story wherein wealth plays a predominant role. 

2. kdmakatha —a story wherein love plays a predominant role. 

3. dharmakatha —a story wherein dharma (virtue, duty,) plays a 
predominant role, and 

4. sarhkirna (or misra) katha —a story wherein artha, kama, dharma are 

mixed. 

Arthakathd is one which has wealth as its predominant subjectmatter 
and which deals with war-fare, sending of letters, agriculture, trading and 
mechanical arts, the use of alchemy, making of alloys, etc., the use of expedients 
like conciliation (sama), dissension ( bheda ), bribery (upapradana) and 
punishment (open attack) ( danda ). 

Kdmakatha treats of beautiful forms, proficiency in arts, which has for its 
essence respectful reception and union accompanied with horripilation caused 
by love, and which describes the activities of (maiden messengers or) go- 
betweens, amours, amd propitiation, etc. 

Dharmakatha is one which has dharma (virtue, duty) for its principal 
theme, which treats of virtues like forgiveness, humility, straightforwardness, 
freedom from greed, self-control, truthfulness, purity, non-possession, celibacy, 
and other religious matters like the five lesser vows, etc. 

Samkirnakatha : (A mixed story) is one which deals with all the three 
human ends— dharma, artha and kama, in sutras and kavyas and is told in 
public (while reciting Ramayana etc.) in Vedas (in the course of performing a 
sacrifice) and in Samaya (Tarahgavati, etc.) and which is accompanied with 
illustrations and cause-effect relations. 

As distinguished from katha there is vikatha. It is so called because it is 
devoid of the distinguishing features of the katha (story) or beacuse it is opposed 
to the katha and deserves to be shunned (sutra 282). 

The four types of vikatha, as listed in Sthanahga (sutra 282) are quite 
easy to follow, a story or talk about (1) women, their charms etc., (2) food- ‘how 
delicious !’ ‘how tasty the food is !’ etc. (3) (country, region or) place—‘how 
lovely’ ! ‘how beautiful it is !’, etc. and (4) about the king or ruler of the land. 
The additional three, mentioned in Sthanahga, (sutra 569), mean : (5) a vikatha 
which is marked by tenderness and pity or compassion. (6) a vikatha which 
adversely affects one’s right faith and (7) a vikatha which adversely affects one’s 
right conduct. 
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The Dasavaikdlikasutra-niryukti (gdtha no. 207) lists the following 
vikathas : 1. strikatha, 2 bhaktakatha, 3. rdjakatha, 4. Corajanapada katha, 5. 
natanartakajallamustikakatha. The first three types have already been explained. 

4. talk about a thief -‘a thief was caught today’, ‘he was thus hurt or oppressed’; 
‘talk about a janapada —that a particular region or place is so lovely’, etc., and 

5. talk about an actor, dancer, or a person doing tight rope-walking, a rope 
dancer or a wrestler. 

Uddyotanasuri in his Kuvalayamald (779 A. D.) lists five types of stories : 

1. sakalakatha, 2. khandakatha, 3. ullapakatha 4. parihasakatha and, 5. 
samkirnakatha. Sakalakatha (The entire story) follows its hero through a series 
of lives. The working out of actions and their results through several lives of the 
hero forms its subjectmatter. It is, as the name suggests, of very great length. 
Hemacandra gives Haribhadrasuri’s Samaradityakatha (8th century) as its 
example—although Haribhadra himself says his is a dharmakatha. The 
Khandakatha (‘short story’) narrates an episode from a long narrative which is 
already known through some other work. Hemacandra gives Indumati as its 
example. This work however is not extant. 

Both these types of katha are known to be written in Prakrit only. The 
Ullapakatha deals with voyage or love between a young man and a young 
woman which demands adventures on their part. The Parihasa-katha is ‘an 
amusing story’ The samkirna-katha is one which is distinguished by the 
characteristics of all the types of katha, which is charming with its erotic 
sentiment (srhgdrarasa) , which has its various constituent parts well-knit and 
which delights (the readers) with the display of knowledge of various arts. 

Uddyotanasuri declares that this samkirnakatha is threefold : 1 . dharma, 

2. artha- and 3. kama-katha. The samkirnakatha is marked by all the 
distinguishing features and shows at the end the attainment of all three ends of 
human life. It deserves notice that as against the Dasavaikalika niryukti, which 
gives all the four dharmakatha, etc. as the four types of katha, the Kuvalayamald 
gives the three dharma-, artha- and kama-katha as the three kinds of the 
samkirnakatha. Like Haribhadrasuri Uddyotanasuri too gives the four sub-types 
of the dharmakatha and briefly yet lucidly explains them : 

Of the four sub-types, the first aksepani is pleasant or agreeable to the 
mind, the second viksepani unpleasant or disagreeable to the mind, the third 
sarhvega-janani is the mother of, that is the source or cause of right knowledge 
and the fourth nirvedajanani is the mother of, that is, the cause of vairdgya, 
indifference to worldly objects and to life. 
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(B) Katha and its varieties as given in Sanskrit works on poetics 

We are not interested here in main literary forms- dkhydyikd (Biography, 
e.g. Bana’s Harsacarita), Kathd (Novel, e.g. Bana’s Kddambari) and Campu (a 
literary composition in mixed prose and verse, e.g., Trivikramabhatta’s 
Nalacampu but in kathd used in its general sense (a story). Some leave out of 
consideration the magnificent Brhatkatha which ranked beside the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana as one of the great storehouses of Indian literary art. 

Bhoja in his Srngdraprakdsa (Ch. XI) and Hemacandra, following him 
and Abhinavagupta, in his Kdvydnusdsana (Ch. VIII) speak of the following types 
of katha : 

1 . Upakhyana, 2. Akhyanaka (or Akhydna), 3. Nidarsana , 4. Pravahlika , 5. 
Manthulli (or Manthullika) , 6. Manikulya, 7. Parikatha, 8. Khandakatha, 9. 
Upakatha, and 10. Sakalakatha (Bhoja does not mention it) 

Of these ten types, Upakhyana and Akhydna really belong to tradition 
(History-ftrTiasa). Since Bhoja and Hemacandra have mentioned them as types of 
Sravya Kavya (Katha), all these ten may briefly be treated here : 

1. Upakhyana (an eposide) : That which occurs in the midst of a long 
literary composition and gives an account for enlightening someone else is 
called upakhyana —For example, the Nalopdkhydna in the Mahabharata. 

2. Akhydna : The upakhyana gets the name akhydna when a reciter 
(granthika) relates or narrates or expounds it by reciting, acting and singing. 
Govindakhyana is an example. 

3. Nidarsana (which literally means ‘illustration, example’ or ‘lesson’) is 
didactic fiction either direct or couched in parable. It teaches throught the 
actions or behaviour of animals or of men what is proper or improper to be 
done. (It is predominantly in prose.) Its examples are the famous Panca-tantra, 
Dhurta-vita-samvada, Kuttammata and the like. 

4. Pravahlika is that composition which is presented in an assembly as a 
dialogue between two persons in a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit discussing 
the merits etc. of the hero Q oradhdna ). Its example is Cetaka- which is not extant. 

5. Manthulli (or Manthallika ) is a ksudrakatha (short story) in Maharastri 
Prakrit as exemplified by two such stories (now lost), called Gorocand and 
Anahgavatl. The titles are possibly the names of their heroine. Or, it may be a 
humorous story making fun of priests, ministers and hermits who undertake 
something but do not succeed in carrying it out. 
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6. Manikulya : is a story with mystery, the secret of which is revealed at 
the end. Its example is Matsyahasita (The laughter of a fish, or ‘A laughing fish’.) 
No work of this name is available or extant. 

7. Parikatha : is a new type of story heard for the first time in 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. In Parikatha there is just a narration of the 
story and no intention at all of depicting sentiment (rasa). Abhinavagupta 
defines it as follows : Parikatha is the narration of numerous anecdotes one 
after another in a variety of ways to inculcate one of the four purusarthas (ends 
of human life). Bhoja defines it in his Srhgaraprakasa as follows : That is called 
Parikatha wherein experts in narrating stories compete in the art one after 
another desiring to outshine each other by narrating a story each. Its example 
is Sudraka-katha, which however is not extant. According to Locana it may be 
in any language, according to Ratnesvara, Bhoja’s commentator, it is in Prakrit. 

8. Khandakatha : Anandavardhana informs us that the Khandakatha and 
the Sakalakatha are well-known in Prakrit literature and abound in Kulakas 
(Kulaka meaning a number of verses ranging from five to fifteen and the whole 
forming one sentence) thus suggesting that both of them are mixed in prose and 
verse. According to Bhoja and Hemacandra it is one episode from a very popular 
work retold separately or independently, e.g. Indumati. This work, however, is not 
extant. 

9. Upakatha : Bhoja and following him, Hemacandra, define upakatha as 
follows : “An upakatha is what is very well-known by that name, a sub-story 
coming up in the middle of a main story.” It thus resembles the upakhyana. 
Bhoja cites Citralekha as its example. It is not known whether Citralekha is a 
separate composition or a chapter or section of another work. The latter is 
probable, says Raghavan. 

10. Sakalakatha : Abhinavagupta defines it as follows : The narrative 
which ends with the attainment of all the desired aims is to be known as 
Sakalakatha. Hemacandra holds that the well-known Samaradityakatha 
(original Prakrit name being Samardiccdkaha) is its example. We have already 
noted that Khandakatha and Sakalakatha are wellknown in Prakrit literature— 
implying that they were written in Prakrit. 

After this detailed treatment of the types (and sub-types) of stories in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit literatures let us turn to the important topic of 
Dharmakatha in Jain Literature. There are quite a few dharmakathas in Jain 
Literature. It is not possible to treat of them in the limited space of this paper. 
We deal with one or two of the most famous dharmakathas and that too briefly 
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and draw attention to the distinguishing features of this literary form which is 
handled by Jain poets for the propagation of their dharma and for the edification 
and spititual benefit of the adherents of Jainism. 

The earliest dharmakatha was Tarahgavatl by Padaliptasuri (c. 1st 
century A. D.). However, the original has not come down to us but only an early 
abridgement in 1643 Prakrit stanzas entitled Tarahgalola. Its subjectmatter is 
briefly as follows : 

A sadhvi (nun), conspicuous for her beauty, tells her story. She was the 
beautiful daughter of a rich merchant. Once she sees a couple of ducks in a lotus 
pond and paints. For she remembers that in a former life she had been a duck 
like this and that out of love for her male duck killed by the hunter she had 
burned herself with him. She yearns for the husband of her former life and after 
a long time full of love’s sorrow she finds him by the aid of a picture which she 
paints of the couple of ducks. Her man carries her off. While running away they 
are taken captive by robbers, and they are to be sacrificed to the goddess Kali. 
They are, however, rescued and the parents agree to their marriage. Soon after 
their wedding they meet a monk who delivers a religious sermon. Learning from 
him that he as hunter had killed the male duck in the former life, they are 
disgusted with sarhsara, renounce the world and become monk and nun. 

The romantic love story is very interesting even in its abridged form. It 
served as a prototype for Haribhadrasuri’s famous dharmakatha called 
Samaradityakatha (second half of the 8th century A. D.). It narrates in nine 
successive births-the story of two souls—a Prince Gunasena who was handsome 
and his friend Agnisarman who was very ugly. The prince enjoyed fun at his 
friend’s cost. As a consequence of this he became an ascetic. In due course 
Prince Gunasena became the king, Once he met Agnisarman, repented for his 
past ill-treatment and invited him to take food at his place. He accepted the 
invitation. Thrice he went there, but Gunasena for some reason or the other 
could not receive him. Agnisarman misunderstood Gunasena. He was inflamed 
with fury and resolved “If I have acquired merit by my austerities, may I then be 
born again and again to kill him in every one of his births.” Accordingly the souls 
of Prince Gunasena and his friend Agnisarman were born in nine successive 
births as enemies, although outwardly they were the father and the son, the 
mother and the daughter, the husband and his wife, etc. Ultimately the soul of 
Gunasena attains liberation and the soul of Agnisarman wanders in the endless 
cycle of birth and death. 

The central idea, the dominant motif underlying the long narrative and 
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most of the tales inserted in it, is nidana. It is a term borrowed from medical 
science meaning ‘the disorder of the humours of the body (dhatus)’. 
Metaphorically it means bad karma’ which upsets the moral constitution of the 
JIva. It is mentioned as a kind of artadhydna : When somebody practises 
austerities in order to get something in another life which is denied to him in the 
present life it takes the form of ‘bartering away one’s austerities for sensual 
pleasures in a future birth (as a sovereign ruler for example) or for revenging 
oneself for insults or personal injuries in the subsequent births. Thus 
Agnisarman makes the dreadful resolve : “If I have acquired merit by keeping 
my vow, may I then be born again and again to kill him in every one of his 
births.” This nidana on the part of Agnisarman underlies the whole narrative of 
the Samaradityakatha. The inexorable law of karma underlies the principal 
narrative as well as many inserted stories within the main narrative. Copious 
instructions on dharma (Jainism) are inserted in all convenient places. Generally 
speaking, the heroes and heroines—principal characters—after listening to 
religious sermons renounce the world and enter the Jain Order. Numerous tales, 
fairy tales and parables (e.g. the parable of the man in the well, otherwise 
known as madhu-bindu drstanta ) are introduced in the course of sermons 
delivered by the Jain monks. The author, Haribhadrasuri, illustrates by stories, 
parables, fairy-tales how good deeds are rewarded by pleasures of heaven and 
bad deeds punished with tortures in hell or lower animal births. The 
Samaradityakatha “is evidently intended to illustrate the evil consequences of 
vices, sins and all transgressions of the Jain code of morals and to warn the 
reader or hearer of it against carelessness in conduct.” (Dr. Jacobi). In 
Samaradityakatha we meet with some interesting tales, romantic love-stories, 
such as that of Sanatkumara and Vilasavati who are reunited after a long 
separation and after inexpressibly sorrowful adventures (Ship-wreck, etc.) The 
story of Dharana and LaksmI, too, is a pretty fairy-romance, full of adventures 
on land and sea, with many familiar fairy-tale motifs. 

We cannot help referring, in this connection, very briefly though, to 
another work, a dharmakatha par excellence by name Upamitibhavaprapahca 
Kathd by Siddharsi. The literary form— dharmakatha or (religious narrative or 
novel or romance) reaches its culmination in this allegorical Sanskrit novel 
Upamitibhavaprapahca Kathd “The narrative in which the manifoldness of 
existence is presented in parable or allegory.” It was composed by Siddharsi in 
906 A. D. Haribhadrasuri’s Samaradityakatha served as a model for Siddharsi. It 
is an elaborate allegory worked out with much skill and care. The separate stories 
inserted in the main (allegorical) narrative are also in part allegories. “The poet 
Stud.-21 
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distinguishes between two kinds of personages : “outward” companions of the 
hero, and “inward” companions. It is only the latter which are personifications, 
and they are indeed the main characters in the drama of mundane existence”- 
samsara-nataka- which the poet intends to unfold before the pious hearer.” 

That this poem enjoyed great popularity among the Jains is shown by the 
fact that only 100 years after its appearance extracts and abridgments were 
made from it. 

Winternitz has well observed : “All these works, be they stories in plain 
prose or in simple verse, or elaborate poems, novels or epics, are all essentially 
sermons. They are never intended for mere entertainment, but always serve the 
purpose of religious instruction and edification.” 5 

The distinguishing features of the literary form, called dharmakatha, may 
be set forth as follows : (i) The poet traces the destinies of a hero and his 
opponent in numerous births, (ii) The doctrine of karma, especially its phase 
nidana, is the pivot-cardinal or central point, (iii) Religious sermons dwelling 
upon Jain ethics and the worthlessness of samsara are introduced in the 
narrative, finding the slightest opportunity, (iv) The principal characters, the 
hero, heroine and the like renounce, towards the end of the narrative, the world 
and enter Jain Order, (v) Interesting and charming narratives and stories, the 
Jain poets employ simply to attract the readers; but their chief aim is their 
instruction and edification, (vi) Denigration of worldly life and high praise of 
asceticism form an essential part of the narrative.* 

Notes and References : 

1. Sthdnahga-sutra, adhydya 3, Uddesaka-3, sutra- 194. 

2. Ibid, adhyaya-4, Uddesaka-2, sutra-282. 

3. UtI fcI4>6l3lt ft ^I?T- %. T ^xi<+i§i, 3. V. EI4<fce?l, fiT347TcgfaTcFl 

V9. 

4. Vasudevhindi, lambha X, Bhavnagar, 1931, pp 208-209. 

5. A History of Indian Literature by M. Winternitz, Vol.II (p 521) University of Calcutta, 
1933. 

* I acknowledge with thanks my indebtedness to the authors of the following works on 
which I have freely drawn : 

H. Jacobi : Introduction to his edition of Samardiccakahd, V. Raghavan : 
Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa Madras, 1963, A. N. Upadhye : Introduction to his 
edition of Brhatkathakosa, M.Winternitz : A History of Indian Literature, Volume 
II, Calcutta, 1933. 
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The agamas are invaluable as religious scriptures to the Jains. But, in 
addition, they are a valuable source for the history of religious institutions in 
India and a complete picture of the composite Indian Culture. A very rich 
linguistic, socio-cultural and historical material lies embedded in them. 
Neglect of these texts leaves incomplete the picture of Indian culture 
portrayed only on the basis of the Pali canon and Sanskrit literature. One of 
the reasons for their neglect by modem scholars is the absence of a critical 
edition of all the Jain agamas based on modern, scientific methods of 
research. Such a critical edition is a desideratum. The task of preparing it, 
the text of which could lay claim to finality is highly complicated and really 
tough. The basic sutra texts of the Jain dgama reveal inter-relations and 
cross contamination. The Prakrit languages present dialectal variations and 
the MSS, in hundreds, variant readings. The Jain sthaviras, when writing the 
sutra, curni, tikd, vrtti etc., extensively quote passages from the old sutras 
and from their commentaries. Naturally, one comes across almost similar or 
completely identical passages in hundreds pertaining to the same subject. 
These passages reveal difference in interpretation of certain words due to 
different traditions of interpretation. Ancient and modern scholars have 
emended the readings without consulting MSS belonging to different groups 
and without taking into account the different traditions of interpretation. 
Copyists, not fully conversant with the old script, committed mistakes in 
copying the MSS written in old script and thus corrupted the text. Sometimes 
sectarian zeal is responsible for expunging passages from the text without 
MS evidence. Muni Punyavijaya, one of the three editors of the 


★ Nandisuttam and Anuyogaddaraim (edited by Muni Punyavijaya, Pt. Dalsukh 
Malvania and Pt. Amritlal Mohanlal Bhojak) published as Jaina-Agama-Series No. 1 
by Shri Mahavir Vidyalaya, Bombay-26, 1968, pp. 1-53 + 1-70 (in Gujarati+1-127 (in 
English) + 1-476 (List of Abbreviations, Tables of Contents, Texts and Appendices) 
Price : Rs. 40.00 
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present edition, who devoted his entire life to the study of the Jain agamas 
and commentaries on them such as niryuktis, curnis, tikas, avacurnis, 
tippanakas, vrtti and bhasyas and possessed long experience in the field of 
critically editing Jain agama texts evolved principles of textual criticism to be 
followed in critically editing the texts in the Jaina-Agama-Series. These 
principles are : 

(i) Use of old palm-leaf MSS. 

(ii) Use of critically corrected commentaries on agamas such as curni, tika, 
avacuri, tippanaka etc. 

(iii) Use of quotations from the agamas and also from their commentaries. 

(iv) Comparision with the sutra-patha found in the other agamas. 

(v) Discerning wrong emendations made by commentators and / or by 
modern scholars. 

(yi) Discerning mistakes made by copyists. 

The editors, judiciously applying these principles present in this volume 
the critical text of Nandi and Anuyogadvara sutras which form the culika, as 
it were, to the entire sruta. It would seem strange that the editors begin with 
the end. But their explanation is quite convincing and satisfactory. The Nandi 
falls in the ahga-bahya class. Normally, it should occupy a place subsequent 
to the ahgas. But on account of its extraordinary position in the whole body 
of the agama texts, it is placed first. It has secured the place of 
mahgalacarana in the beginning of the study of agamas. So the editors too 
accord it the first place not only in this volume but in the entire series of 
the project. If the Nandi serves as a mahgala, the Anuyogadvarasutra serves 
as a key to the understanding of the agamas. Naturally, these two texts form 
a pair; and rightly the editors open the series with them. 

The text of the Nandisutra is mainly based on eight MSS that are very 
old amongst the extant ones. In finalising the text the editors have made 
thorough use of the Curni , Haribhadra’s Vrtti, Malayagiri’s Vrtti, Srlcandra’s 
Tippana and also consulted the Dvadasaranayacakra, the Samavdydhgasutra 
and Abhayadeva’s Vrtti on the Bhagavatisutra which abound in quotations 
and elucidation, etc, that have a bearing on the text of the Nandisutra. 

In the preparation of the critical edition of the Anuyogadvarasutra the 
editors have used ten different MSS, some representing the unabridged text 
and others the abridged text. The text of this edition is mainly based on the 
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Cambay palm-leaf MS and gives readings which are in conformity with the 
Vrtti of Maladhari Hemacandra and represents the unabridged text (brhad- 
vacana). 

From among the various useful appendices the two giving the 
alphabetical index of all the words occurring in the texts of the Nandisutra 
and the Anuyogadvarasutra as well in footnotes to them are of great 
importance. They give Sanskrit equivalents of each and every Prakrit word 
and indicate the desya words, indeclinables and adverbs by appropriate signs. 
It is for the first time that such all-comprehensive indexes of these agama 
texts have been prepared. These and similar indexes of the remaining agama 
texts will facilitate the task of preparing a complete and authentic dictionary 
of the agama texts. 

The editors when speaking about the present critical edition rightly lay 
emphasis on the task of making available correct and genuine readings, 
point out the deficiencies in the printed editions and expose, more in pain 
than in anger, the glaring defects in the so-called new commentaries of 
Ghasilalji and insist on the editor’s prior equipment such as knowledge of 
tradition and history of agamas. They fully discuss (Intro p. 107) some 
important readings such as tesiyarh, terasiyam (for vesiyam or vesitarh, Sk 
vaisikarh ) in the Nandisutra (p. 29, 1.8) and Kavoyanam or Kanotanam (for 
Kayanarh-Kaya or Kata is a desya word, meaning ‘Kavadi-vahaka, or 
vivadhavahaka in Sk.) in the Anuyogadvarasutra (p. 73, 1.10) and they also 
throw fresh light on what is pasattha jhavana and what is apasattha Jhavana 
rightly criticising the corrupt readings in the printed editions of the 
Anuyogadvarasutra , and conclude how the preparation of a truly critical 
edition demands of its editor such qualities as tremendous patience, 
perseverance, keenness for exactitude, vigilance and sincerity in scrutinising 
different MSS, in collating variants and in understanding the textual 
explanations given by commentators. 

The critical edition is prefaced with a learned and masterly 
introduction treating of various topics such as the Jain agamas and the 
Vedas , sources of the angas, the Geographical Region of their composition, 
Language, Number, Classification, and Age of the agamas , Author of 
Nandisutra-Devavacaka, his Date, Anuyoga (Exposition), the Method of 
Exposition as demonstrated in the Anuyogadvara, the Jain, the Buddhistic and 
the Vedic Methods of Exposition, Life and Date of the author and the Date 
of the Anuyogadvara and, last but not the least, they treat of the rich socio- 
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cultural material found in the two texts. 

In their Introduction the editors clearly point out the difference 
between the Vedas on the one hand and the Buddhist Tripitakas and the Jain 
Agamas on the other. The former are sabda-pradhana whereas the latter are 
artha-pradhana. The Brahmanas have preserved not only the original words 
of the Vedas but their correct pronunciation also. The Jains have tried to 
preserve the meaning of the words concerned and not the original words of 
their Tirthamkaras. This is a fact none can deny. It would not, however, be 
correct to belittle the importance of words. If words are to be depreciated 
there is hardly any sense in undertaking a project like the present one and 
discussing the principles to be followed in critically editing the agama texts 
and collating scores and scores of copies of text and recording variant 
readings. It would only mean ‘much ado about nothing.’ 

On p. 39 the Anuyogadvarasutra is referred to as ‘the earliest among 
the commentaries on the Avasyaka’, but on p. 45 we are told that ‘it does 
not provide us with an exposition of the Avasyaka-sutra’. The suggestion of 
the editors that ‘ GhodamuhanC and ‘ Nagasuhumam ’ stand for asva-sastra and 
hasti-sastra respectively deserves consideration. In his paper “Identification of 
a Few Sastras mentioned in the Jaina Sutras ” (JOI, Baroda, Vol. XVIII, 1968) 
Shri Anantlal Thakur identifies these two sastras with a work on erotics by 
Ghotakamukha and a work on the Science of Logic (Suksmonyayah) 
respectively. The English rendering of the Gujarati Introduction is quite 
satisfactory. It covers the entire Introduction except the topics entitled 
“Nandisutra—Anuyogadvara-sutrantargata Sanskritic Samagri” (Gujarati 
Introduction, pp. 52-70) which is summarised under the heading “Discussion 
on Certain Secondary Subjects” (pp. 72-76). The editors fight shy of discussing 
the example of Vridanaka-rasa as it refers to the ancient custom (prevalent 
in some parts of India) of taking the ‘bridal garment’ (Vahu-potti=vadhu - 
nivasana=anandapata) from house to house with a view to declaring the 
bride’s virginity and its being saluted to by the bride’s father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. Acarya Haribhadra and Maladhari Hemacandra do not, 
however, hesitate to explain fully this gatha in their commentaries. We come 
across reference to such a ‘bridal garment being carried from house to house 
in the Gathdsaptasati (V. 57) also. The editors understand the verse 
illustrating hasya-rasa somewhat differently from the commentators referred 
to above. It is also possible to take the gatha as referring to the illicit love 
between the vadhu and her devara, especially in view of some gathas in the 
Gathasaptasati portraying such love between them. The editors rightly point 
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out that the list of nine rasas in the Anuyogadvara-sutra substitutes vridanaka 
in place of the bhayanaka in the traditional list. Here it may further be 
pointed out that the Anuyogadvarasutra gives the pride of place to the vira 
and not to the srhgara rasa as found in almost all the Sanskrit texts dealing 
with poetics. The explanation for this change by the author probably lies in 
the fact that the present work deals with the highest end of human life, viz., 
moksa, and that it is attainable through heroic efforts in conquering the 
internal enemies (such as kama, krodha, etc). The definitions and the verses 
illustrating these nine rasas are such as are not to be met with in the 
treatises on the science of dramaturgy or poetics. Still further it may be 
pointed out here that the Anuyogadvara-sutra (3rd century A. D.) is the first 
among the available texts that speak of Santarasa. It is, indeed, extraordinary 
that none of the Jain writers on dramaturgy/poetics cares to take note of 
these significant changes in their treatment of the topic of rasa. 

Incidentally, we may refer here to a few errors / misprints, although 
they are very minor, that have crept in through inadvertence : on p. 26, 1.12 
(from below) we should read ‘We’ for T as the Introduction is contributed 
by the three editors. On p. 35.1.11 (from below) we should read destroys for 
destroy. On p. 49, 1.4 we should read refuted and on the same page (L. 12) 
Sthavira). On p. 50, L. 16 we should read papat for patat. On p. 59, I. 10 
we should read partially. On p. 71 f. n. 59a the Kanagasattari is referred to 
as ‘this Sanskrit work.’ Strictly speaking, it is not erroneous. But the Prakrit 
title is apt to mislead. On p. 92, 1.12 (from below) we should read ucyante. 
In the English translation of the Gujarati Introduction (p. 107) Vaisesikam is 
given as the Sanskrit equivalent of vesiyam. It ought to have been Vaisikam. 
The appendices at the end meticulously record all the words in the texts as 
well as the footnotes. But rare omissions could be detected. For instance, 
mugundassa (p. 63, 1. 17) is not included in the Appendix (p. 415). Further, 
the Sanskrit meanings of a few words given in the Appendices hardly add to 
our knowledge, ‘sastra-visesa’, ‘vrati-visesa’, ‘sutra-bheda’, ‘silpi-visesa’, 
‘dhanya-mana-visesa’, ‘kalamana-visesa’, etc., are some such instances. The 
reviewer ventures to suggest that a critical edition of an agama text should 
invariably be accompanied by its Sanskrit commentary. For even to an 
advanced student of Prakrit the glossary of Prakrit words along with their 
Sanskrit meanings would not prove quite useful. In its absence an English 
translation or translation in Hindi or any other Modem Indian Language 
with detailed notes is an absolute must for the understanding of the text. 
Another suggestion the reviewer would like to make : There should be 
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separate volumes of the critically edited text accompanied by Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, etc., in English and in Modem Indian Languages—adding 
English translation of Sampadaklya (Editors’ Note) and of Prastavana 
(Introduction) to the Gujarati preface as is done here—although 
considerations of resources at hand and of economy might have influenced 
this decision of bringing out the present edition in its present form does not 
appeal to one’s aesthetic sense. Finally, the volumes of critically edited texts 
of the Jaina agamas, should be, as far as practicable, brought out on uniform 
pattern. 

These suggestions apart, it is superfluous to add that the present 
edition is simply superb. Its printing is pleasing to the eye and get-up 
excellent. The editors deserve warmest congratulations for presenting to the 
world of scholars, especally scholars of Jainology, this splendid critical 
edition. 


□ □ □ 
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STUDIES IN EARLY JAINISM 

(Selected Research Articles) 


The book* under review is a collection of Dr. J. C. Jain’s twenty-five 
research articles published from time to time in Indian and Foreign Oriental 
Journals. Of these, seven articles deal with one aspect or another of 
Vasudevahindi, a Jain Version of the lost Brhatkatha of Gunadhya; five, with 
Prakrit Jain Narrative Literature; four, with Jainism including Religion, 
Mythology and worship; three, with Ancient Indian Culture; and one article each 
deals with Trade and Commerce in Ancient India.” “The School of Sarvastivada 
from Jain Sources,” “Prakrit in the Background of Hindi”, “The Science of 
Prognostication : Nimittasastra”, “Memorable Pilgrimage by Hieun Tsang—A 
Chinese Traveller” and finally, “The scope of Research in Jain Studies.” 

The above analysis would show that the title does not quite fit the 
contents of the book. The title raises the expectation that the book mainly deals 
with Early Jainism in respect of theology, ethics, logic and philosophy (and seeds 
of the later principal schisms and sects) as compared with its canonical and 
post-canonical forms. There are only four articles which, properly speaking, 
treat of Early Jainism : 

1. Early Jainism, 2. Two great Religions of Magadha, 3. The Role of 
Dharanendra in Jain Mythology and 4. Jain worship : A Critical View. A majority 
of the articles included in this book deal with Jain Narrative Literature. 

Dr. Jain is a renowned scholar of Prakrit and Jainism. He has been a 
Research Professor in the Department of Indology, University of Kiel and a 
Professor of Hindi in Peking. He is a reputed author. Numerous works on a 
variety of subjects are to his credit. The work under review is a valuable 


★ STUDIES IN EARLY JAINISM, Jagdishchandra Jain, publ. by Mrs. Nirmal Singal for 
Navrang, Booksellers and publishers, RB-7, Inderpuri, New Delhi-110012, 1992, pp. 241, 
Rs. 280.00 
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contribution to Jain Studies, especially to a critical and comparative 
study of Prakrit tales in the context of their original source and migrations to 
other countries of the world. The research articles are free from sectarian bias 
and attest to his objective attitude and high regard for truth in conducting 
research. His articles are very informative and of absorbing interest to inquisitive 
readers and scholars—especially to such readers who are keen on universal story 
literature as well as Jain religion and culture. 

It is regrettable that the book has unfortunately numerous spelling 
mistakes and inaccuracies. A few of them are noted below : 


p. 4, line 11 

p. 4, para. 2, line 7 (from below) 

p. 7, para. 2 last line 

p. 21, para. 2 (last lines) 

p. 27, para. 4, line 6 

p. 24, f.n., line 1.1 

p. 81, para. 3, line 6 

p. 81, line 8 

p. 83, para. 4, line 4 (from below) 
p. 84, line 1 
p. 93, para 3, line 15, 
line 19 

p. 125, line 13. 

p. 146, para 2. line 6 (from below) 

p. 148, line 4 (from below) 
p. 155, para. 3, line 1 
p. 195, sub-heading 
p. 198, last bu one para, line 4 
p. 200, line 5 


‘After’ for ‘altar’. 

‘Lightening’ for ‘lightning’. 
‘Indentical’ for ‘identical’. 

‘which can (be) only the BK’. 
‘harsh’ (hard)....‘stange’ (strange), 
‘peper’ for ‘paper’. 

‘behive’ for ‘beehive’. 

‘Woridly’ for ‘worldly’ 

‘thew’ for ‘threw’. 

‘multilated’ for ‘mutilated.’ 
‘pursuade’ for ‘persuade’, 
‘undergound’ for ‘underground.’ 
‘...truth is many sides.’ 
for...‘many-sided.’ 

‘(The Science of) deviation’ for 
‘devination’. 

‘indiscrimate’ for ‘indiscriminate’, 
‘has very title to do with’ for ‘little’ 
‘unforgettful’ for ‘unforgetful’. 
‘Scared Books’ for ‘Sacred Books.’ 
‘a renowened. scholar’ for 
‘renowned...’ 


Occasionally carelessness is noticed in citing printed Sanskrit names or 
quotations. For example on p.182 we read : ‘henceforth he should call himself 
Satyakama Jabala (her mother s name was Jabala). This sentence given in 
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round brackets is simply meaningless. Satyakama's father's name is not known. 
His mother’s name is Jabala. Satyakama therefore calls himself, on his mother’s 
advice, as Satyakama Jabala. The name Jabala is metronymic and means ‘bom 
from Jabala’, ‘Jabala’s son’. On p. 123 the author says : “In support of their view, 
Carvakas have quoted a passage from the Chandogya Upanisad.” And on p. 127 
under notes he cites the passage : 

55 IRMfrltN^T (2.4.12). 

Now, the citation is not from Chandogya Upanisad but Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. Further the quotation is wrongly given. We should read the passage 
correctly as follows : 

55 ...TnffqPT...4 ^ rf4WMd... 

In spite of such spelling/printing mistakes and inaccuracies, Dr. Jain’s 
work is a welcome addition to studies on Jainism and Universal story literature. 

□ □ □ 
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AyARANGA : PADHAMA SUTA-KHANDHA, 
PADHAMA AJJHAYANA (ACARANGA : PRATHAMA 
SRUTA-SKANDHA, PRATHAMA ADHYAYANA)* 


Several works forming part of the Svetambara Jain Agama (Canon) 
inform us that Mahavlra delivered his religious discourses in the Addhamagaha 
Bhasa (i. e., ArdhamagadhI language). He chose this language for his discourses 
as it was the spoken language of the people. It was so called, according to one 
view, because it was current in half of Magadha (modern Bihar) to which 
region, Mahavlra himself belonged. According to another view, the language 
was so called because it shared some of the features of the dialects that were 
current in the adjoining regions. In other words, it was not wholly, but only 
partly Magadhi (ardham magadhyah ). But the language of the Svetambara Jain 
canon which was finally fixed and reduced to writing at the conference of 
Valabhi under Devarddhi Ganin hardly shows characteristics common to 
Magadhi. On the contrary it shows surprisingly great affinity with Maharastri. 
Scholars of linguistics explain the transformation as an inevitable result of the 
powerful impact of the dominant literary Maharastri. It is a well known fact that 
from the days of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa Maharastri has enjoyed the enviable status 
of prakrstam prakrtam ”■—the best among all Prakrit languages. The language of 
the canon which was undergoing changes slowly and imperceptibly during the 
very long period of 1000 years from the days of Mahavlra, when it came in 
contact with literary Maharastri, after migration, it was very natural, that it 
should be highly influenced by the latter (the literary Maharastri) 

Muni Punyavijayaji has somewhat different explanation. The 
phonological changes in the readings of the text had not been due to a natural 
process but these changes in the spelling of the words have been brought about 
intentionally by the later Acaryas at different times or on account of losing 


★ Ed. K. R. CHANDRA, Prakrit Jaina Vidya Vikasa Fund, Ahmedabad, 1998, pp. 327, Rs. 
150.00 
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contact with the original forms of the ancient Prakrit when the community of 
monks was unable to understand the original forms of the language 
(Ardhamagadhl) Acarya Abhayadeva, Acarya Malayagiri etc., found it necessary 
to change old forms into the new or younger forms and it is they who have 
transformed old forms. 

Whatever be the circumstances responsible for the changes, the fact 
remains that the original (Ardhamagadhl) language of the Svetambara Jain 
Canon is greatly influenced by the standard Maharastri Prakrit. 

Now, it is an admitted fact that the Jain Agama texts are not sabda- 
pradhana but artha-pradhana. The Jains have tried to preserve the true meaning 
(artha ) and not the original words ( sabda ) of Mahavlra : 

steel 3?% hsrfo ¥ip fro i 

(Mahavlra promulgates the true meaning of scriptures in the course of 
his religious discourses, and his Ganadharas—immediate disciples or apostles 
(chief disciples) undertake the task of arranging them in the sutra-form—in the 
form of scriptures). If we remember this fact, we need not bother or worry too 
much about the nature of word forms—whether older or younger as both 
convey the original true meaning. Looked at from this point of view any attempt 
to restore old Ardhamagadhl would amount to a futile exercise. 

The above view is, it would seem, one-sided. The problem has another 
side too. From among the forty-five texts of the Jain agama some like the 
Acaranga, Sutrakrtdhga are decidedly the oldest which retain older forms of the 
ancient Prakrit to a considerable extent. By adopting modem tools and methods 
of research and generally accepted principles of text editing we can fairly 
certainly hope to restore the ancient Prakrit—Ardhamagadhl—in which 
Mahavlra spoke and his immediate disciples—the Ganadharas—tried to preserve 
his discourses 

Dr. K. R. Chandra, a veteran Prakrit scholar, has devoted a number of 

years to a study in depth of this problem of restoration of the ancient Prakrit_ 

Old Ardhamagadhl—in which Mahavlra gave his religious discourses and his 
Ganadharas embodied them. In the work under review Chandra presents, after 
carefully applying the principles of restoration evolved by him, the restored text 
of Ayaramga I. 1 by way of a sample demonstration. 

Chandra divides his work into the following six sections : 

Section I : consists of Introduction both in English and Hindi, (pp. 1-12) 
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Section II : presents comparison of the word-forms of the text of Acarahga with 
that of its various editions and manuscripts, other agama texts and 
older Prakrit texts, (pp. 15-72) 

Section III : gives restored text of Ayaramga I. 1, on the basis of available 
archaic word-forms, (pp. 75-156) 

Section IV : gives information about certain phonetic changes as seen in earlier 
and later word-forms, (pp. 157-166) 

Section V : gives a complete alphabetical Index of all the word-forms of the 
restored text. (pp. 167-195) 

Section VI : presents in parallel columns the restored text along with the 
corresponding texts of the earlier well-known editions. 

(pp. 199-269) 

At the end of this section (VI) H. Jacobi’s text of the first chapter of 
Ayaramga is reproduced. Curious readers would find it instructive to compare 
Chandra’s text with that of Jacobi (pp. 271-276). Then follows an Appendix 
presenting excerpts from the Reviews and Opinions on the linguistically re- 
editing of the Acarangsutra and restoration of the original Ardhamagadhi 
language (pp. 277-327) 

In the beginning we meet with the opinions of Prof. Malvania, Prof. 
Bhayani, Prof. Ghatage and a few more scholars. We have finally the views of 
Muni Punyavijayji on the form of the original language of Jain Ardhamagadhi 
texts as it :is found altered in the preserved MSS. (pp. xi-xiv). 

Dr. K. R. Chandra deserves warm congratulations for his brilliant piece 
of research. We earnestly hope he continues his work of editing the remaining 
part of Ayaramga on the same lines as followed in the present work. 

□ 0 □ 
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ISIBHASIYAIM KA prakrit-sanskrit sabdakosa* 


Isibhasiyaim (Sk. Rsibhasitani ) is a unique Jain canonical work— 
unique because it contains the Sayings ( bhasitani ) of Sages (rsis), who did not, 
strictly speaking, belong to the Jain fold. This work attests to the catholicity and 
magnanimity of heart of the early Jain thinkers who collected the sayings of the 
Non-Jain rsis to form a canonical text. Incidentally, the text points to the 
existence of the common ethical thought in the various early religious sects. 

It is generally accepted that the forty-five texts which form the Jain 
Canon cannot have originated at one period of time. Scholars have distinguished 
between the earlier and later strata of the Jain Canon. Regarding the antiquity 
of Isibhasiyaim Dr. Walter Schubring observes : “That we have the old 
Isibhasiyaim before us cannot be doubted. Numerous indisputably genuine 
reminiscences in language and style link the work up with the Ayara, the 
Suyagada, the Uttarajjhdya and the Dasaveyaliya, the seniors of the canon”. 
(Introduction to Isibhasiyaim, 1974 edn p. 2). The Jains use the word isi (rsi) in 
the sense of muni. In the present work, however, the word isi (muni) carries an 
additional or special meaning or idea of his being a pratyekabuddha (one who 
has attained or arrived at the highest knowledge by himself, understood the truth 
byhis own efforts but does not preach it to others). The names of the Pratyekabuddhas 
include some names which figure in the Vedic and Buddhist literature. 

It is very desirable to conduct a linguistic study of the senior canonical 
works for discovering the archaic form of the Ardhamagadhi language. Dr. 
Chandra, an eminent scholar of Prakrit language and literature from 
Ahmedabad took upon himself this arduous task. He prepared the present 
exhaustive Prakrit-Sanskrit Word to Word Index of the Isibhasiyaim along with 
those of other senior texts of the Ardhamagadhi canon for the specific purpose 
of tracing the oldest Ardhamagadhi vocabulary and archaic morphological forms 
to serve as an aid to linguistically re-editing the oldest portion of the Jain 

★ Prepared and Edited K. R. Chandra, published by Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad- 
380009. 1998, pp.140, Rs. 60.00 
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canonical work Acarahga. For it is well known that the language of the 
Svetambara Jain canon, handed down to us is greatly influenced by Maharastri 
Prakrit. 

Dr. Chandra has taken great pains in preparing the Index under review. 
It is bound to be of great use to scholars working in the field of Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics. 

While going through this Index one notices a few misprints : 

P. 16 col 1 : adyamadhya (for adyamadhya) vasananam 

P. 63 col 2 : tivravahne for tivra-vahneh 

P. 109 col 1 : Saddhamava —for saddhamma-vakkadanarh 

P. 112 col 2 : Valkala-Cirina for -cirina 

One comes across a few errors as well : 

P. 3 col 2 : a da rue atavyam for marge. 

Note : ‘adani magge’—Desi-sabda-sarhgraha 1.16 

P. 7 col 2 : atthahae asthaghayam for astaghayam 

Note : atthaha adj [astagha]. athaha . gambhira 

—PSM p.49, col 2 

atthaha adj [des'i] see atthaggha —PSM, p. 49, col.2 
atthaggha adj [desi]....agadha, gambhira —PSM. p. 48. col 3 

P. 123 col : Sarhvude—Samvrta 

samvudam-samyrttam 

There is some confusion, samvuda is to be rendered into Sanskrit as 
samvrta. It conveys the meaning of ‘restrained’, cf PSM, p. 853 col 2. 

Samvrtta means ‘became, happened’. 

p. 123 col 2 : The Prakrit expression samsara-kantaram is thrice rendered into 
Sanskrit as samsara-kantaram. It should be rendered in Sanskrit 
as ‘samsara-kantaram’. 

These few misprints and errors hardly detract from the great merit of Dr. 
Chandra’s painstaking, industrious and thorough work, the Index, under review. 

□ □ □ 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE JAINAS 


World’s Parliament of Religions was held at Chicago in 1893 A. D. V.R. 
Gandhi was an exponent of Jainism at this first Parliament. His lectures on Jainism 
and Jain Philosophy, delivered at this Parliament, were collected and published in 
two books entitled The Jaina Philosophy (1910 and 1924) and The Karma Philosophy 
(1913 and 1924). The present publication is a part of the Centenary Celebrations 
of that first Parliament. Dr. N. J. Shah, who is an eminent scholar of Jainism and 
Indian Philosophy, has from these lectures selected passages and arranged them in 
the present book in such a manner as to give a connected, consistent and systematic 
account of the Jain Philosophy and Religion. He has added at appropriate places 
headings and sub-headings to indicate the point under discussion. 

The present book* is divided into four parts . Part I—Chapter I deals with 
‘Cultural Environment’ : antiquity of Indian civilization and the Vedas, social 
status of early Hindus, moral status of the Hindus’ life, its object and laws 
according to Hindus, six systems of philosophy, essential principles of Hinduism 
and essentials of Buddhism and thus prepares the ground for a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the Jain Philosophy and Religion (pp. 3-39). 

Part II (consisting of Chapters 2 to 7) explains the essentials of Jain 
Philosophy. Chapter 2 presents bare outlines of the fundamentals of Jainism : 
nine principles, six substances, six kinds of living beings, four states of existence, 
transmigration, Karma and Jain ethics. Chapter 3 treats of the Jain conception 
of reality and knowledge. Chapter 4 treats of the Jain conception of soul. 
Chapter 5 deals with the Jain view of the universe, chapter 6, with the Jain view 
of God and Chapter 7 with Jain Symbolism (pp. 43-95). 

Part III (consisting of chapters 8 to 16) is devoted to the exposition of the 
unique Jain theory of karma. It treats of the nature of karma, relation between 
soul and karma, and eightfold classification of karma, the causes of karma, 

★ RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE JAINAS, Virchand Gandhi, edited by Nagin J. 
Shah, published by Lalit C. Shah, Trustee, Jain International, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad- 
380014, 1993, pp. 232, Rs. 80/- 
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subdivisions of the eight types of karma : 1 . Jndnavaraniya (knowledge- 
obscuring), 2. darsanavaraniya (faith-obscuring), 3. Vedamya, 4. Mohaniya, 5. 
ayuh, 6. nama, 7. gotra, and 8. antaraya karma (pp. 99-142). 

Part IV (consisting of only one Chapter i.e., chapter 17) is devoted to the 
exposition of the 14 guna sthanas which represent various stages of spiritual 
development (pp. 145-228) Incidentally, it maybe noted here that the position of the 
subject ‘Sixth Stage of ‘Development’ and onwards (pp. 222-228), which was left 
unwritten by Gandhi owing to his ill-health, is completed by the editor, Dr N. J. Shah. 

The ‘Contents’ are prefaced with a useful Introduction (pp. 5-24) and a 
Table of Contents (pp. 25-32) by Dr. N. J. Shah, the editor. At the end is added 
an Appendix very briefly dealing with ‘Contributions of Jainism to Literature and 
Progress’, (pp. 229-232) 

Part I reveals V. R. Gandhi’s deep love for Indian culture. His treatment of 
the Panca-maha-yajnas (five great sacrifices), by performing which animal man 
becomes human is indeed very instructive. He points out that according to the Jain 
conception of reality both the substance ( dravya ) and its modes ( paryayas) are 
real. He compares this view with that of Vedanta which regards Paryayas, modes 
as unreal. He deals with the method of analysis ( nayavada) and synthesis 
C syadvada) of the Jains and answers Sahkaracarya’s criticism of Syadvada. He 
puts forward forceful and cogent arguments in favour of rebirth and 
transmigration. He explains the Jain view of God. The Jains do not believe in a God 
who is a creator of the world. According to them, a perfected soul is a God and 
there could be any number of such Gods. The Vedic Hindus, the Buddhists and the 
Jains agree on the conception that each karma (action) entails its fruit, it is the 
Jain thinkers however who have given deep thought to and studied it minutely 
from various points of view. They have developed the karma theory in all its aspects 
in their works dealing with the doctrine of karma. The conception of 14 
Gunasthanas as expounded by the Jains, though appears new, has some parallel in 
the stages of spiritual development mentioned in the yoga system. 

The work under review reveals V. R. Gandhi’s non-sectarian approach, 
his insight into the essentials of religion, his sound knowledge of other systems 
of Indian Philosophy, his close acquaintance with Western Philosophy and as 
stated earlier, his love for our culture. 

It is an excellent handbook of the Jain Religion and Philosophy. 

Dr. N. J. Shah, who has ably edited the work and prefaced it with his 
valuable Introduction deserves our warm congratulations for adding this 
splendid treatise, based on V. R. Gandhi’s enlightening lectures, to the existing 
literature in English on Jain Religion and Philosophy. 
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HEMACANDRA’S TREATMENT OF THE 
ALAMKARA AND RASA TRADITIONS 


At the outset, I sincerely thank the authorities of the L. D. Institute of 
Indology for inviting me to deliver a lecture in Sri Hemacandra Navasatabdi 
Vyakhyanamala, organised under the auspicies of their Institute. Acarya 
Hemacandra, the polymath, is a precious gift of the Jain community of Medieval 
Gujarat to our country. He was a great man not only of his age but of all ages. 
He had profound knowledge of almost all branches of learning known to 
Medieval India and he himself contributed to them by writing authentic 
compendiums/works which won him the covetable title Kali-kala-sarvajna. I pay 
homage to the sacred memory of this great Jain polymath/savant. 

Now, I have been asked to speak on “Hemcandra’s Treatment of the 
Alamkara and Rasa Traditions'’. With the late Prof. R. C. Parikh I edited 
Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana . This co-operative venture has a history. Prof. 
Parikh had just about that time brought out his critical edition of Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa with the Samketa commentary of Somesvara Bhatta which was till 
then unpublished. Then I was working at the Gujarat College. He gave me a 
complimentary copy. When I glanced through the pages of the Samketa 
commentary, I noticed question-marks at a number of places indicating that 
those readings were corrupt. I was prompted by these question-marks to a 
comparative study and I wrote a review article correcting a large number of 
passages by identifying their sources, and gave it to Prof. Parikh for pre-view. He 
was highly impressed by that review article and within a few days he invited me 
to join him as co-editor in the task of bringing out a second revised edition of 
Hemcandra’s Kavyanusasana and I am happy to state that our edition has been 
welcomed by scholars in the field as a standard edition. I fully utilised the 
opportunity provided by Prof. Parikh, studied critically and comprehensively the 
work and the fruit of this study was my paper “The Sources of Hemacandra’s 
Kavyanusasana”. This paper was greatly appreciated by an outstanding 
dlarhkarika from Bengal, Prof. Siva Prasad Bhattacarya, who had earlier 
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published his paper on “Hemacandra and the Eleventh Century Poeticians of 
Kashmir” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1957. 

Hemacandra and The alamkara tradition 

Let us begin with Hemacandra and the alamkara tradition. It appears that 
in ancient times kdvya and natya (poems and plays) were looked upon as separate 
compartments. Poetics developed in distinction from dramaturgy. There were 
certainly predecessors of Bhamaha and Dandl whose works they have freely used but 
which are no longer extant. These alamkarikas —writers on poetics, literary 
thinkers—in the course of their aesthetic investigation discovered that the prime 
source of beauty in kdvya is the alamkaras. This discovery of theirs gave the name 
alamkarasastra to poetics, and the word alamkarika or alamkarakdra for a writer 
on poetics. 

The word alamkara in its widest sense denotes saundarya or vakrokti or 
atisayokti (beauty, figurative speech or an extraordinary striking mode of 
expression). It is at the basis of each and every alamkara. It constitutes the very life 
of kdvya (poetry). It distinguishes kdvya from s'astra (science) or ordinary 
everyday language of life ( lokaprasiddhabhasavyavahara ). It is a deviation from 
ordinary or natural mode of expressing things or facts of any sort in order to 
produce a certain striking effect ( vicchitti or vaicitrya ) or an imaginative turn of 
speech (bhangibhaniti). In this sense it applies to figures of speech because they 
beautify kdvya. Dandl uses the term alamkara in the restricted sense of figures of 
speech and in the widest sense also to cover anything which lends beauty to the 
poem : 

% -qraifH ■sr^rfcT II —Kavyadarsa II. 1 

and, 

UPTBI-rR | 

^T: || —Kavyadarsa II. 367 

Bhamaha, the greatest exponent of the alamkara tradition, insists on the 
alamkaras as the most essential feature of kdvya. He emphatically declares : 

^ i —Kdvydlamkdra I. 13cd 

Not that these alamkarikas were not aware of the rasa theory but they 
gave the rasas ‘a subordinate place’ from the point of view of the alamkarikas 
who held rasa or rasddi (dhvani ) to be the soul of poetry. Bhamaha and others defined 
such alamkaras as rasavat, preyas etc., ‘making rasas subordinate to alamkaras. 

Mammata defines poetry as 
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'9 J j u l|c|Hd^idl ■JT: frfq | 

Jayadeva, the author of Candraloka, vehemently criticises Mammata for 
his definition of poetry which omits alamkaras. He bursts out : 

4: ?ls^T«fc|H(vj<^d1 I 

We have the cause of the alamkaras in the poet's imagination 
(kavipratibha ) and their effect is a definite fact, species of charm. Mammata’s 
definition of alarhkara in effect accepts this fact : 

Vaicitrya’ or ‘vicchitti’ is a certain charm which gives an alarhkara its 
being and value. Such charm does not permit of exact description as it is as 
infinite as the poet’s imagination which produces it, but it is this which forms the 
basis of any alarhkara and justifies our asserting that it is an alarhkara 
differentiating it from other arts. Theoretically speaking, there is no limit to the 
number of alamkaras. What is after all an alarhkara ? Anandavardhana says : 

3TT^T f? ^cbeMlWrtJobKI I —Dhvanydloka. p. 473 

cTW | —Locana, p. 25 

a#TtfH3J4iRf^4T 4ldebKl: I —Alamkdrasarvasva , p. 9 

Bhamaha and Dandl hardly made any distinction between gunas and 
alamkaras. Ruyyaka, the author of Alamkdrasarvasva , rightly summarises the 
view of the exponents of the alamkdra tradition in these words : 

^ W ft ru *IH dtRPTfljn d K4> I j \: wlwmsf Mt4>Kc14 l d44 m fafercf 

TpiTeNlTW WRk I. T &I4d°hK l 44^ 4414^ 

As against this alamkdra tradition we have the Rasa or Rasddi-dhvani 
tradition. According to this tradition rasa (or rasddi]) is the very essence, the very 
soul, of kavya (including natya).Rasa is pradhdna, alamkdrya and alamkaras adorn, 
or add to or heighten or enhance the beauty of the pradhdna artha— the alamkdrya 
rasa. Just as bracelets, etc., when worn on her person by a kamini (a lovely maiden) 
enhance her beauty and are called alamkaras even so upama, anuprasa, etc. the 
arthalamkaras and the sabdalarhkdras when they heighten rasa, are called 
alamkaras. When defining alamkaras in a general way Hemacandra says : 

Hemacandra here echoes Dhvanydloka II. 6 : 
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ct 'yRI: 'PJrTT: I 

^•iRNdl^d^-Ki R^ioRI: 4id=hlRc(<^ II — Kavyanusasana, p. 34 

For the present discussion we leave out the sabdalamkaras like anuprasa, 
yamaka etc. and turn to Hemacandra’s treatment of arthalamkaras. If Bharata 
speaks of four alamkaras, Mammata 61, Ruyyaka 75, Appayya Dlksita defines 
and illustrates 125 alamkaras. The increase in number is easy to understand for, 
as we have already seen, they are the several striking modes of expressing ideas 
and their number could be infinite— ananta. 

Simultaneously with this tendency to increase the number of alamkaras 
there was the counter-tendency to reduce their number by rejecting the status of 
alamkaras to some alleged alamkaras. Bhamaha is the first alamkarika to deny this 
status to the alleged figure varta (Reportage) and the three figures Hetu, Suksma 
and Lesa. Incidentally, it may be noted that Dandl calls them 
“Vacamuttamabhusanam But neither of them advances any reasons, either against 
or in favour of them. The real credit for reducing the number of alamkaras by 
critically examining their nature goes to Kuntaka. By this examination he rejects 
about twenty alamkaras. He judges them by three criteria-principles-standards : 1. 
alamkarantaratva or bhusanantarabhava, 2. sobha-sunyata and 3. alamkaryataya 
vibhusyatva. 

Hemacandra defines and illustrates twenty-nine arthalamkaras and 
rejects a very large number of alamkaras defined by his illustrious predecessors. 
The late lamented Prof. R. B. Athavale, a top-ranking alamkarika of the old 
Bombay State, in his Gujarati edition of Kavyanusasana (Adhyaya I,VI 
Arthalamkaras), (Balagovinda Prakashana, Ahmedabad, 1959) discusses this 
topic at length. It is not necessary to cover the same ground again here. But two 
points need to be briefly mentioned. Prof. Athavale in the relevant discussion 
does not refer to Hemacandra’s indebtedness to Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita. 
Naturally enough, he could not have done it for the obvious reason that the full 
text of the work was not then available. The other point, however, needs some 
explanation. It is true that Prof. Athavale finds fault with Hemacandra for 
rejecting a good many well defined and illustrated alamkaras of his reputed 
predecessors. Now, we must not lose sight of the fact that the various 
dlamkarikas right from Bhamaha to Jagannatha differ among themselves 
regarding the nature of certain alamkaras and whether they should be accepted 
or rejected. The reason behind this divergence of views is not far to seek. For the 
very concept of charm or beauty eludes a clear-cut and precise definition. 
Further, it is next to impossible to lay down precise quantum of charm for 
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constituting a separate figure ( vicchittivisesa) distinct from all the other accepted 
figures or of the slight difference of charm required for reckoning it as a sub- 
variety of the concerned distinct figure. Further more, the concepts of aupamya 
(similarity), virodha (opposition, contradiction or incongruity), bheda 
(difference) and abhsda (identity) are all relative as they admit of degrees or 
stages. Inherently, the two tendencies, one of multiplying the number of figures 
and the other, of reducing the number of these figures are quite natural and 
useful in their own way. 

As these eminent literary thinkers widely differ amongst themselves 
regarding the alleged figures, the question naturally arises whom we should follow 
as the authority. Jagannatha who ‘was a poet of creative genius and who also 
possessed the faculty of aesthetic appreciation in an eminent degree’ furnishes the 
answer to this question when he says more than once that in this matter sahrdayas— 
men of taste, competent, responsive, sensitive readers are the authority. This appeal 
to the sahrdayas implies that the apprehension of charm or beauty of a particular 
figure as distinct from other accepted figures depends as much on the poet’s 
representation of a thing, situation or idea as on the temperament, training and 
poetic sensibility of the sahrdaya, such as Prof. Athavale. 

Now, we take up Hemacandra and the Rasa Tradition. 

Hemacandra and the Rasa Tradition 

The earliest treatise of the Rasa tradition is Bharata’s Natyasastra, a compilation 
unquestionably from previous works that have been irretrievably lost. The early writers 
on poetics were aware of the employment and importance of rasas but they did not 
treat them as the most essential or vital elements in kavya. It was Anandavardhana, 
the author of Dhvanyaloka, an epoch-making work, who systematically dealt with 
the relation of rasas to kavya. Bharata unequivocally declared : 

Everything, every activity or action in drama is directed towards the 
creation of rasa. He set down the key-formula—the famous rasa sutra —for 
developing or producing rasa : 

fq^TqT^'iTi^rftpqi Rddl <11 rid Ph tq fq : I 

The technical terms vibhava, anubhava , vyabhicaribhava, and rasa were 
deliberately invented to impress on the minds of spectators and readers that they 
relate to the world of drama (and by extension to the poetic universe)and not 
to the real world or everyday life where we use the terms like karana, kdrya, 
sahakari karana and bhava. Bharata explains these terms : Vibhavas are 
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determinants. In the later classification they fall into two divisions alambana 
(fundamental) and uddlpana (excitant) determinants. Alambana vibhavas 
comprise the nayika, the ndyaka, for, without them there can be no development 
or creation of rasa in the audience— preksakas —spectators. Uddlpana vibhavas 
are such conditions of place and time and circumstances as serve to foster 
rasa (sentiment), for example, the full moon, garden, the fragrant breeze, 
secluded place, etc.—all things which foster the sentiment of srhgara when the 
emotion of love (rati) has already arisen. The anubhavas (consequents) are the 
external manifestations of the feeling, by which the actors suggest to the 
audience the feelings, the minds and hearts of the characters or persons of the 
drama, such as kataksas (sidelong glances); smita (smile), alihgana (embrace) 
and the like. Bharata singles out eight anubhavas, sveda (perspiration), romahca 
(horripilation) etc., and designates them as sattvikabhavas (they are called 
sattvika as arising from a heart which is ready to appreciate the joys or sorrows 
of another (sattva). Bharata mentions (33) thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas — 
transitory feelings like glani (weakness), sahka (apprehension), srama (fatigue 
or weariness), asuya (envy), cinta (worry), etc. They are called vyabhicaribhavas 
because they, like the waves appear on the surface of the sea for a while and 
submerge the next moment. They are like the gems woven in a thread—the 
sthayibhava and strengthen it. Bharata mentions eight such sthayibhavas 
(permanent emotions or feelings) rati (love), soka (sorrow), etc. When they are 
developed we get the eight corresponding rasas , srhgara, karuna etc. Later 
writers add the ninth rasa called santa. 

Now, the rasasutra has been differently interpreted by four different 
commentators—Lollata, Sankuka, Nayaka and Abhinava and their views are 
known as utpattivada, anumitivada, bhuktivada and abhivyaktivada. The 
commentaries of the first three commentators are lost and we know about their 
views from the summaries of their expositions recorded by Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary Abhinavabharati. It is not possible to give an exposition of these 
views even briefly within the allotted time. Post-Abhinavagupta alamkarikas, 
with one or two exceptions, follow Abhinavagupta unquestioningly. The salient 
features of his exposition are : 

(i) Rasa is not produced in the character of the play, say Dusyanta nor 
inferred as existing in the nata (actor) who plays the role of Dusyanta, but it is 
suggested/manifested/revealed ( abhivyakata ) as the spectator, sdmajika , 
witnesses the play. The rasa is to be located in the spectator. Thus according to 
Abhinava rasa is to be located not in the character of the play, not in the actor 
but in the spectator himself. 
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(ii) Sthayivilaksa.no rasah/—Rasa is altogether different from the 
permanent feeling or emotion; vasanas- latent impressions which man carries 
from birth to birth. This vasana or sthayibhdva is inborn. It is aroused by 
vibhavas, anubhavas, etc., it is universalised/generalised and this generalised 
bhava the spectator enjoys by identifying himself or herself with the hero or 
heroine (of course, on the unconscious level). This enjoyment or relish of rasa 
continues so long as the vibhavas etc. are present. The sthayibhdva when thus 
universalised and is attended by vibhavas, etc. gets the name/title rasa. When the 
vibhavas etc., disappear from view rasa ceases to exist. 

(iii) Rasa is alaukika - out of the ordinary, extra-worldly or non-worldly, 
different from its sthayibhdva. Because of this alaukika nature, even the painful 
feelings of our everyday life like soka (sorrow), krodha■ (anger), bhaya (fear) and 
jugupsa (disgust) become pleasurable. All the eight (or nine) rasas are therefore 
anandarupa or sukhatmaka (pleasurable). Keith briefly summarises this view of 
Abhinavagupta in these words : 

“The sentiment thus excited is peculiar, in that it is essentially universal 
in character; it is common to all other trained spectators, and it has essentially 
no personal significance, A sentiment is thus something very different from an 
ordinary emotion; it is generic and disinterested, while an emotion is individual 
and immediately personal. An emotion again may be pleasant or painful, but a 
sentiment is marked by that impersonal joy, characteristic of the contemplation 
of the supreme being by the adept, a bliss which is absolutely without personal 
feeling.” ( The Sanskrit Drama p. 318). 

Finally, although rasa is alaukika and aprameya (which cannot be known 
by any of the pramanas —proofs—it does not mean rasa does not exist. For it is 
sva-samvedana-siddha —it is felt. 

In the course of his refutation of the rival theories of rasa Abhinavagupta 
briefly mentions the Samkhya-view which holds that rasa is sukha- 
duhkhatmaka — ‘pleasant and painful’. This view is not made clear. Whether 
each rasa is both pleasant and painful or some rasas are pleasant and some 
others painful. Abhinava however rejects it summarily out of hand. 

In his Kavyanusasana Hemacandra reproduces the whole section from 
Abhinavabharati dealing with the exposition of the rasasutra and in 
unmistakable words declares that in regard to the doctrine of rasa he follows 
Acarya Abhinavagupta. 

It is very interesting to find that Hemacandra’s close and devoted 
disciples, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, enunciate in their Natyadarpana that 
Stud.-24 
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rasa is sukha-duhkhatmaka and thus provide an exception to the ancient rule 
“yathopadhyayarh sisydh”; we have no means to know whether these disciples 
had discussed their view with Acarya Hemacandra and what the Acarya’s 
reaction was. But for a spirited defence of their view with cogent arguments they 
have won praise from some modern writers on poetics. 

Another Jain scholar, Siddhicandragani, a contemporary of Jagannatha, 
in his commentary Kavyaprakasakhandana observes : 

^IFlcl I TT TTcI § TB jfa 7^. |” ^ 

According to the view of the Ancients, the rasa is paramanandarupa. The 
Moderns ( Navindh , including Siddhicandra himself, most probably,) however, 
say : “A Peculiar pleasure which arises on watching a dramatic performance or 
hearing the recitation of poetry is similar to the pleasure of anointing one’s body 
with sandal-paste or of pressing the breasts of a young beautiful woman. This 
peculiar pleasure is itself rasa. In other words, the Moderns regard the aesthetic 
pleasure as on a par with ordinary pleasures of the senses as only (laukika) 
worldly. As a corollary to this view they hold that there are only four rasas : the 
erotic, the heroic, the comic and the marvellous; and they reject the claim of the 
pathetic, the furious, the terrifying and the disgusting to the title rasa 1 . From this 
description of the nature of rasa we can easily see how Siddhicandra, a Modern, 
has gone a step, rather far ahead in bringing rasa to the laukika level. 

The view expressed by the authors of the Natyadarpana and 
Kavyaprakasakhandana has not been taken note of by the followers of the 
Ancients. 

It is sometimes argued that Lollata, Dandl etc, held the view that rasa is 
sukhaduhkhatmaka. This much is, however, true that they hold that the sthayin 
when intensified to its zenith becomes rasa. Thus soka when intensified to its 
highest point becomes karuna rasa. But this does not mean that the spectators 
who witness a karunarasanirbhara play expe;rience sorrow. We should make a 
distinction between the nature of experience the dramatist and the actor are 
trying to put across and the way the audience receive it through the medium of 
a ^t the poetic art of the dramatist and the art of acting of the actor renders any 
type of experience pleasurable. There is reason to believe that the ancient 
thinkers held that all rasas are pleasurable to the audience. But it is a separate 
topic and so we better leave it here. 

Hemacandra’s Kavyanusdsana and D. D. Kosambi’s Criticism 
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(Harvard University Press, 1957, p. xvii) D. D. Kosambi observes : “Every portion 
of the anthology is permeated by the theme of sex. Even in dealing with the gods, 
it is their night life which is most often treated. What may surprise the reader 
is that monastic scholars also enjoyed and perhaps wrote, such erotic poetry 
without the least sense of transgression or incongruity, without deviating from 
a puritanical doctrine and the ascetic life in any other way. The great Jain 
acarya Hemacandra quotes and comments upon many of our stanzas with the 
zest of any other theorist of Sanskrit poetry, finding nothing in the act unworthy 
of his high position in a celibate religious life of unquestioned purity. Nor is he 
alone in this. These people were connected with the court as preceptors to kings.. 
It follows that the type of poetry had become as much the fashion as the Sanskrit 
language among the ruling classes and their educated dependants. The 
conventions developed by professional poets suited kings like Harsa and Bhoja; 
so were taken over without thought of new departure by them as well as their 
pontiffs and abbots. In flavour, there is little to choose between the Buddhist 
Dharmaklrti and his Saiva or Vaisnava colleagues.” 

The charge of lack of originality and of plagiarism was levelled against 
Hemacandra in his life-time and he has met it in one of his subsequent works 
(■Pramdnamimdrhsa ). We do not know if the kind of criticism passed by Kosambi 
had reached Hemacandra’s ears and if he has answered it in any of his later 
works. We have however clear evidence of such criticism directed against 
Ramacandra, who was Hemacandra’s very devoted and able disciple. 
Ramacandra mentions it and refutes it in his prologue to the play 
Mallikamakaranda. The relevant dialogue reads as follows : 

“Nata : (disdainfully) Sir, the munis are solely devoted to sama (peace or 

quietude) and they use their dignified speech solely for the 
exposition of dharma. It is certainly unworthy of them to write 
plays portraying the sentiments of srngdra (love), hasya 
(laughter), vira (heroism) and the like. 

Sutradhara : O my worthy friend, now you speak things which betray that you 
do not have the cleverness of (even) a villager ! 

The whole world knows that sama is of the very essence to great monks 
and sages. Do not however, forget the fact that although gods are born in heaven 
they move about in all the three worlds.” 

The suggstion is : Munis too should occasionally leave the high pedestal 
and come down on earth and write poems and plays and appreciate them when 
sung and staged. Just as the gods do not lose their godhead or divine nature 
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simply because they move about in the three worlds, even so the munis who write 
poems and plays imbued with rasas like srhgara, hasya etc., do not lose their 
monkhood. This reasoning is rather facile. 

The real point is that Hemacandra was preparing a critique on poetics- 
working out an anatomy of poetry and for this purpose a rational, highly 
objective and disciplined mind was necessary. Where else can a mind receive 
such a training if not in the strict world of the (Jain) munis ? But to be a muni 
one doesn’t have to cease to be human and it is a remarkable feature of 
Hemacandra’s personality that the human qualities appear in him so sensitively 
alive in spite of his being a muni of great or high standing. 

Kosambi’s criticism also suggests an act of impropriety. A muni should 
have considered erotic experience as unworthy even for the purposes of reading 
and study. Probably the idea is that such a perusal and continuous perusal at 
that may have an adverse effect on the mind of even a muni. This seems to be 
a poor view of the strength of the human mind. Virtue does not mean and 
should not mean running away from occasions of temptation but taking a 
firm stand to overcome them and discipline of a serious scholar should 
teach him to be detached enough. 

The writing of Kavydnusdsana by a muni like Hemacandra could be 
accounted for this way too : a person can have an experience, say, that of anger, 
and can treat it as an object of his awareness; thus the duality of subject and 
object is, or at least, can be present, even when the object is a mental 
phenomenon.. A sadhaka (mumuksu) can experience the traces of past 
experience, awakened by the stimulus—(here, a play) and can treat the newly 
evoked experience as the object of his awareness. Two options are available here 
for him : (i) He can give up his attitude of subject and get immersed in the 
aroused emotion, or (ii) he can treat it as an object, to test his spiritual strength, 
the extent of his spiritual attainment. If he adopts the second option it need not 
obstruct his spiritual progress. 

A disciplined muni like Acarya Hemacandra could adopt the second 
option and read, appreciate and even write kavya portraying srhgara, hasya and 
other rasas. There is absolutely no inherent contradiction between ascetic life 
and engaging in creative literary activities. 

Charge of plagiarism 

A modern writer on Sanskrit poetics has charged Hemacandra of 
plagiarism. In his own times too, it appears, he was charged with plagiarism. For 
when writing his Pramdnamimdmsd he takes note of this unjustified criticism 
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and briefly answers it, basing his arguments on Jayantabhatta’s famous 
Nyayamanjari which was composed about two centuries before Kavyanusasana. 
This relevant discussion, though somewhat long, deserves to be reproduced at 
least partially : 

“Before the advent of Aksapada who was there to establish the validity of 
the Vedas ? But it is a feeble objection. Who has interpreted the Vedas before 
Jaimini ? Who has given the analysis of words before Panini ? Who has made 
a study of metres before Pingala ? From the dawn of creation these sciences 
are in vogue on earth like the Vedas. (The so-called authors do not invent the 
sciences but) they treat the existent or old subjectmatters either in an 
elaborate manner or in an abridged form; and from that point of view only 
they are called their authors .” 2 

In the same vein Hemacandra says : “These vidyas (sciences or 
disciplines) are without a beginning; they become new from the point of view 
of abridgment ( samksepa) and/or detailed description (or amplification vistara ) 
and are said to be composed by the concerned authors.” 3 

Now, in Medieval India we find many writers of compendiums in 
alamkarasastra. The Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, the most important and most 
popular work on poetics is a compendium. It epitomizes all the important 
theories of poetics that were developed before him. Topics which were treated by 
his predecessors in different works were for the first time brought together and 
systematised by him in this work. The orderly and concise treatment of the main 
issues of poetics mark off his compendium from other compendiums as a 
splendid and marvellous achievement. The fact, however, remains that it is a 
compendium only and that it does not present any new theory or doctrine of 
poetics. 

Hemacandra on the other hand treats of the topics of his predecessors 
elaborately presenting them as far as possible in their own form instead of 
summarising or paraphrasing or describing in his own language. His capacity to 
select choicest passages from his authorities and to organise them into a 
homogeneous and organic whole is supreme. It is indeed surprising that such a 
scholarly, carefully designed and well organised work on poetics should have 
remained almost entirely unacknowledged. 

Hemacandra’s invaluable services 

Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana is one of the authentic and most valuable 
sources for obtaining better or correct or original readings for scores and scores 
of passages in Abhinavabharatl, Dhvanyalokalocana, Vakroktijivita, 
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Sarasvatlkanthabharana, Srngaraprakasa, Bhamahavivarana, etc., which have 
been judiciously used in its preparation. We may take up for consideration one 
of these source-books, utilised by Hemacandra, namely Abhinavabharatl. The 
text of the Abhinavabharatl, has been badly preserved in its manuscripts. The 
first editor of the text (The Na.tyasa.stra of Bharatamuni with the commentary 
Abhinavabharatl, Chs. I-VII ed, by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, second edn., Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, 1956, p. 63) remarked : “...even if Abhinavagupta descended 
from Heaven and saw the MSS, he, would not easily restore his original 
readings.” Hemacandra has preserved intact the ideas and the language of some 
of the long sections from Abhinavabharatl on the key chapters of the 
Natyasastra, Rasadhyaya, the Bhdvbdhydya, the Dasrupakavidhdna and the 
Sandhyadhyaya by incorporating them in their original form without abridging 
them. Thus, for instance, the pretty long section of Abhinavabharatl extending 
over fourteen pages of the Kavyanusasana (Ch. II, pp. 89-103) is preserved in toto 

by Hemacandra. At the end of the section he acknowledges his source in these 
words 


For all this we all owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to him. 


Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana, Ramacandra and Gunacandra’s 
Natydarpana and Ambaprasada’s Kalpalataviveka that have freely drawn on 
Abhinavabharatl and Dhvanyalokalocana are of immense help in correcting the 
corrupt text as printed in the editions of Natyasastra with Abhinavabharatl and 
Dhvanyalokalocana. I have published a series of articles all entitled u Abhinava- 
bharati : Text Restored ”. I have also published two papers : “ Abhinavabharatl : 
Ch. VII Recovered” ? and “ Kalpalataviveka on Abhinavabharatl". Even a cursory 
glance at these papers will convince scholars of poetics of the invaluable help 
rendered by these Jain authors to our better understanding and appreciation of 
the greatest and the most valuable commentaries of Abhinavabharatl and 
Dhvanyalokalocana, of the master-critic and aesthete, second only to 
Anandavardhana, the author of the epoch-making work Dhvanyaloka. 

Hemacandra does not claim any originality as regards discovering any 
new theory of poetics. He however claims originality in his method, manner, and 
treatment of the subjectmatter. And this claim is just and legitimate. 

I have done. I thank the authorities of the Institute once again for their 
kind invitation and I thank you all for patient hearing. 
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Notes and References : 

1. ^ ^ , ^njn^fai w t iRcd wtoH 

^ ?ri'5hi<4lsftf T^fWiTRg^rsfrr tRt c f g ' -H tim criP m ri h. i trsi 

WlR^N^uR drlf^^Ri TF^ritRT^IFt I ^F^rlFcl f^yiPdiVK^H l dj-lHI»N,] 

<17 7dc4d tRl I ^ ^S,-^ 

2. TJcf <f<Tt ^hi^R^T arratcf I 31cS?c*lfa^zi% I %rr ^rdf cq Esq id: I xnft)R ; t(d 

^ TT ^ T °i<7iRdiR i frprnf %h ■gF^rfrr <PddiR i srfeEif^ Rut: ii^tit: i 

^ DiwiFdl <wfdl-dsi% I 

3. . ...HTfwTfH fxr^t-^0TT^ajHT^^t5ftt ^ TllR fe r nklR 7T ^7U | | P d^l»il^d<R I 3FTCT 

tj^lcn Rill: 718^7 -Rkh-RcI^EIT dcHdl^dl"^ dtic*><^°t>i&i-oq-ti I 


□ □ □ 
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Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana is a very fine textbook on alamkarasastra. 
It is remarkable for its free use of the illustrious alamkara works that preceded 
it, as well as for its wealth of illustrations. It is admittedly a lucid compendium 
of the subject of poetics as developed by previous writers, most prominent of 
them being Bharata, Dandf, Vamana, Rudrata, Rajasekhara (KM), Kuntaka 
Abhinavagupta (Abh. and Locana ), DhanamjayaDhanika, Mahimabhatta, Bhoja 
(SK and SP), Ksemendra, Mammata and Rucaka or Ruyyaka (Sarhketa). The 
following table would give the reader a very good idea of the principal sources 
utilized by Hemacandra in the preparation of his Kavyanusasana : 

Subject Kavyanusasana ‘Principal Source/Sources’ 


Kavyaprayojana 

Ch.I (pp. 3-6) 

KP. I. pp. 6-10; RS p. I; 

Locana I pp. 40-41 

Kavyakarana 

Cpp- 7-33) 


—Pratibha 

—pp. 5-6 

KM IV. pp. 12-13 

—Vyutpatti 

—pp. 7-13 

Vamana 1-3; KM VIII (pp.35-41) 
and Kavik-V (pp. 17-20) 

—Abhyasa 
—Siksa 

pp. 13-14 

Vamana 1-3 

—Kavisamaya 1 

-—Sabdarthaharana J 

pp. 14-33 

KM-XI-XIV 

Kavyasvarupa 

pp. 33-42 

KP.I. p. 13, p. 263, pp. 462-465, 
pp. 470-472 Dhv. and Locana 
pp. 223-234 

Sabdartha- 

pp. 42-87 

Dhv. and Locana pp. 74,78,137- 

svarupa 

(pp. 47-57) 

139, 167-169, 255-257, 271-276, 
351-356 

SP.VII (pp. 245-250) 
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In his Sr. Pra. (p. 708) Dr. Raghavan observes : 

“Not only the Gathas and Sanskrt verses given as illustrations by Bhoja, 
but Bhoja’s comments thereon are also reproduced completely by Hemacandra in 
his Kavyanusasana....These six conditions (Abhinaya, Apadesa, etc.) and their 
'illustrations are reproduced from the Sr. Pra.” 



pp. 65-66 

KP. V. (pp. 223-256) 

Rasalaksana 

Ch.II (pp. 88-105) 

—pp. 88-89 
—pp. 89-105 

KP. IV-pp. 91-95 

Abh.-(vol. I) pp. 272-287 

Rasabhedas 

(pp. 106-124) 

Abh. (vol. I) pp. 267, 304, 
306-307, 314, 315, 324-326, 
328, 329, 330, 333-339. 

Dhv. and Locana pp. 391-394 

Sthayibhavas 

pp. 124-126 

NS. VII and Abh. (Vol. I) 
pp. 282-283 

Vyabhicari- 

bhavas 

pp. 126-144 

NS. VII and SK (V) and DR. 

(IV) with Aval oka 

Sattvikabhavas 

pp. 144-147 

NS. VII and SK. (V) 

Rasabhasa and 
Bhavabhasa 

pp. 147-150 

Abh. (Vol.I) pp. 295-296; SK.(V) 

Kavyabhedas 

pp. 150-158 

Dhv. and Locana (II) pp. 261, 
263-264, 282-283, 495 KP.V 
w. 120 etc. 

Dosa-vivecana 

Ch.IIKpp. 159-273) 


—Dosalaksana 

(pp. 159-161) 

CP. Dhv. and Locana (pp. 80- 
83) KP. VII. w. 321, 327, 330 

—Rasadi-dosas 

(pp. 161-168) 

Dhv. Ill (pp. 365-401) and 

KP. VII (pp. 450-460) 

DR. IV (p. 91) and Avaloka 

—Rasadosas 

(pp. 169-199) 

Dhv. Ill (pp. 361-364) 

Locana (pp. 342, 344) 

KP. VII. 60-62 (pp. 433-445) 


Stud.-25 
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(pp. 173-176) 

(pp. 179-198) 

KM.(pp. 42-44), NS XVIII. 98-99 
KM. XVII & XVIII 
(pp. 89-112) 

—Pada-dosas 

(pp. 199-201) 

SK I. 93 W 126-127 

KP. VII V. 202 

—Vakyadosas 

(pp. 201-226) 

Vamana II, ii, SK I, 

W. II. KP. VII and X. 

—Ubhayadosas 

(pp. 226-261) 

Vamana II, i. Dhv. (II) & 

Locana 

W. II; KP. VII 

Artha-dosas 

(pp. 261-273) 

Vamana. II ii; SK I 

W.II; KP, VII 


Dr. Raghavan’s remarks on Hemacandra’s treatment of Dosas are very 
apposite : Chapter III of Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana is almost identical 

with chapter VII of Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa. The number, nature and the 
illustrations of all the flaws are the same in the two books. In Hemacandra’s 
own commentary on his work, Hemacandra has given additional matter 
drawn from Anandavardhana and Mahimabhatta under the heads of 
Rasadosas, Avimrsta-vidheya and Prakrama and Krama Bhahgas.” (Sr. Pra. 
p. 246) 

Gunavivecana ch.IVfpp. 274- Mainly based on NS. 

294) XVII, KD; Vamana; 

and KP. (VIII) 

Dr. Raghavan’s observations on Hemacandra’s treatment of Gunas are 
very pertinent : “On Gunas Hemacandra is a follower of Anandavardhana 
and he draws upon Mammata and probably from Rajasekhara also... As 
regards the three Gunas, Hemacandra considers that Madhurya is of the 
highest degree in Vipralambha, a little less in Karuna and still less in Santa. 

^nfcRFPT I “This is one of the views recorded later by 

Jagannatha...” 

Hemacandra’s treatment of Gunas is noteworthy for his “reference to 
strange views on Gunas”. One view holds that Ojas, Prasada, Madhurya, 
Samya and Audarya are the five Gunas (in the sense of Patha-dharmas). The 
other view is these five Gunas belong to certain metres. Hemacandra 
criticises both : 
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Subject 

‘Kavya nusasana ’ 

‘Principal Source/Sources’ 

Sabdalamkara- 

varnana 

Ch. V 

(pp. 295-338) 

—pp. 298-314 

—pp. 314-332 

—pp. 333-337 

Mainly based on the NS. XVII. 

KD, Rudrata, Devisataka with 
Kayyata’s commentary; SK II 
and the KP (VIII, X) IX 

Rudrata, Devisataka, Kayyata’s 
commentary, KD, Bharavi 

Rudrata (IV, V)and Devisataka, 
Kayyata’s commentary 

NS XVII & Abh. (Vol. II) (pp. 
385-392) 

Arthalamkara- 

varnana 

Ch VI 

(pp. 339-405) 

Mainly based on the works of 
Udbhata, Rudrata, Kuntaka, Ma- 
mmata and to some extent on 
the SK and Locana 

N ayakadi-varnana 

Ch VII 

(pp. 406-431) 

Mainly based on the NS XXII and 
the Abh. (Vol III) 

DR(II) and Avaloka and a few 
verses from SK. 

Prabandhatmaka- 

kavyabheda 

Ch VIII 
(pp. 432-466) 

—pp. 432-455 

Mainly based on the NS XVIII 
and the Abh. and SP (XI) 
Kavyakautuka, the NS XXIII 
and Abh. (on NS IV. 268) 


—pp. 455-466 

SP XI (pp. 469-480) 


“The treatment of Sravyakavya in the VUIth Chapter of the 
Kavyanusasana is completely a reproduction of the section on Gunas and 
Alamkaras of Prabandha as a whole and the definitions with examples of the 
types of Sravyakavya given by Bhoja in Chapters XI and XII of the Sr. Pra.” 
(—Dr. Raghavan, Sr. Pra. p. 709). It is not clear why Dr. Raghavan mentions 
Chapter XII as Hemacandra’s source for his treatment of Sravyakavya. 
Chapter XII “is devoted to the study of the structure and technique of drama” 
and has very little to do with Sravyakavya. The reader is referred to Sr. Pra. 
pp. 403-404 where Dr. Raghavan critically examines and appreciates 
Hemacandra’s treatment of Sravyakavya. 
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(Hemacandra and Rucaka : 

Note : Only a few identical passages are indicated below to prove 
Hemacandra’s indebtedness to Rucaka or Ruyyaka) : 


Hemacandra 


Rucaka 

p. 5 (11 1-3) 


p. 1 

p. 77 (11 11-13, 1 

22) 

p. 31 

p. 154 (11 19-23) 


P. 40 

P. 155 (1 12) 


P. 8 

P. 178 (1 18) 


P. 52 

P. 225 (11 27-28) 


P. 74 

P. 231 (11 6-8, 11 

16-18) 

P. 46 

P. 238 (11 22-25) 


P. 47 

P. 274 (1 7) 275 (1 8) 

PP. 204-205 

P. 376 (11 9-11) 


P. 70 

P. 388 (1 20) 


p. 69 

p. 389 (11 2-6) 


p. 63 . 


It is rarely that Hemacandra mentions his sources by name; 1 but on 
many occasions when he happens to adopt even very long passages in either 
prose or verse from his predecessors’ works he does not care to indicate their 
sources 2 . A few long passages in the Viveka 3 , although not found in any of the 
source-books mentioned above, do not appear, by virtue of their language and 
style, to be Hemacandra’s. In many places we come across the expression 
‘Vayam tu brumah’ 4 or similar ones 5 , which lead us to believe that the views 
prefaced with these expressions are Hemacandra’s own, but the fact is that in 
many cases at least, Hemacandra only repeats his masters’ views faithfully in 
their own words. There are scores and scores of passages, some of them pretty 
long, common to Somesvara’s Samketa and Hemacandra’s KS. R. C. Parikh 6 
holds that Hemacandra borrows these passages from Somesvara. I have shown 
in my paper published in the Bulletin of the Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, Surat 
(1961-62) that probably the borrowing is the other way 7 . In view of the 
uncertainty of the mutual relation between Hemacandra and Somesvara it will 
only be right to leave out Somesvara’s Samketa while considering the present 
problem. Parikh 8 and Dhruva 9 consider Hemacandra’s KS to be unique in that it 
brings for the first time. Poetics and Dramatics within the compass of a single 
work. The work of Hemacandra, however, is not the first of its kind. 
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Hemacandra takes the lead from Bhoja’s SP which treats of both Poetics and 
Dramatics 10 . The method of noting the sources of the illustrative verses and 
quotations in the KS adopted by the editor of the SMJV edition, although 
unexceptionable, is apt to lead one to believe that Hemacandra has drawn them 
directly from original sources but it is evident that in most cases Hemacandra 
has drawn them indirectly through the sources utilized by him in writing the KS. 

It is clear from what has been said above that Hemacandra’s work does 
not constitute an original contribution to the subject. It is, however, not quite 
correct to describe the Kavyanusasana as a compilation exhibiting hardly any 
originality as Kane 11 does or to charge Hemacandra of plagiarism as De 12 does. 
Instead of briefly summarising or paraphrasing or describing in his own language 
the theories and doctrines of his predecessors too illustrious to be mentioned by 
name, if Hemacandra preferred to present them in their original form we need 
not find fault with him. Besides we cannot forget the fact that his writing was of 
a scientific nature and in scientific books such quotations are justified. We will 
only be betraying poverty of our imagination and scant respect for Hemacandra’s 
intelligence if we were to insinuate that Hemacandra pretended that all the 
passages and excerpts which he quoted would pass as his own. The truth of the 
matter is that Hemacandra regards the masterpieces of his predecessors as the 
property of the entire world 13 . Hemacandra is a man of ‘pratibha’ but his 
‘pratibha’ is more of the ‘bhavayitrP and less of the ‘karayitrT type. His capacity 
to select choicest excerpts from his authorities and to organize them into a 
homogeneous and organic whole is supreme. Moreover, Hemacandra shows 
independence of thought and judgment in good many places, refusing to follow 
blindly his acknowledged authorities. To wit, he rejects, and on logical grounds 
too, three of the six Kavyaprayojanas given by Mammata (pp. 5-6); he differs 
with Mukulabhatta and Mammata for he holds that Laksana is based on Prayojana 
alone and not on Rudhi or Prayojana (p. 46). He differs with Mammata (p. 146) 
as he rejects Ubhayasaktimula-dhvani (p. 68) He rightly rejects the threefold 
classification of ‘artha’ into svatah sambhavl, Kavipraudhoktimatranispanna- 
sarlrah and ‘Kavinibaddhavaktrpraudhoktimatranispannasarirah’, as found in the 
Dhv. (pp. 72-73) and the KP. (IV. 39-40). Hemacandra criticises Dhanika for 
describing JTmutavahana as DhTrodatta (vide KS p.123 II 19-21 and DR II. P. 37) 
If Mammata speaks of the eight kinds of Madhyama-kavya, Hemacandra holds 
that there are only three kinds of it (pp. 152-157). He seems to be hitting at 
Mammata when he remarks : “Etena nirvedasyamangalaprayatve’ pi...tat 
pratiksiptam” (p. 121 II. 9-10). He differs with Mammata when he remarks 
“Ayam bhavah-yathanyaih pratikulavarnalaksano dosa uktah...tasya (p. 290 II. 
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19-20). His treatment of the topic of Gunas (Ch. IV) is indeed remarkable, for 
its presentation and style invariably reminds us of Rajasekhara’s KM. Although 
Hemacandra takes his cue from Kuntaka and his reasoning in reducing the 
number of Arthalamkaras is not always satisfactory nor convincing, the fact 
remains that his treatment of this topic is, to a good extent, novel. In a few places 
we find him combining passages from different sources skilfully into one organic 
whole adding his own remarks in between. In this connection we may point to 
Viveka pp. 203-4, (I. 13-30) where he combines passages from the Vyaktiviveka 
and the Vakroktijlvita, or Viveka p. 362 (I. 10 to p. 364) where he combines the 
vrtti of the Dhv. and Locana adding his own remarks in between. 

It would, therefore, seem that the criticism against Hemacandra’s KS is not 
fair. It would be more correct to describe the KS as a good textbook lucidly 
setting forth various topics of Alamkarasastra in the very words of the masters 
and serving as a good introduction to the study of the well-known authorities 14 . 


Notes and References : 

1. For instance...id Snmdnabhinavaguptdcdryah (p. 103) 

2. In regard to Hemacandra’s source, the KM., it is sometimes argued the “The reason of 
not mentioning the name of Rajasekhara here might be that, in the view of Hemacandra, 
Rajasekhara also might have taken this matter from some other author.” This argument 
in defence of Hemacandra, if accepted as valid, would lead to disastrous conclusions. 

For by this reasoning all those excerpts from Mahimabhatta, Abhinavagupta, Kayyata 
and others would have to be considered as not their own—a conclusion which, on the 
very face of it, is absurd. 

3. For instance, p. 155 (1.24)—156 (11 10-24); pp. 164 (1 24)—166. 

4. For example, p. 110 (1, 24), p. 183 (1, 22), p. 217 (1,23), p. 337 (1.13). 

5. To wit : p. 176 (II. 20-21), p. 178 (I. 14), p. 220 (lastline). 

6. Kavyaprakasa (Part II), Rajasthana Puratana Granthamala, No. 47, Jodhpur. 

7. In addition to the arguments set forth in my paper in favour of my thesis the following 
one may be stated : the treatment of sravya type of literature in the KS (and Somesvara’s 
Samketa) is clearly based on Bhoja’s SP (XI, pp. 469-480). The SP, however, does not 
mention Sakalakatha. Since Hemacandra adds its definition and example (the 
Samaradityakatha, a Jaina work) and Somesvara omits this example, it is reasonable 
to hold that Somesvara borrows not directly from Bhoja but from Hemacandra. 

8. Introduction to Kavyanusasana (p. CCC XXV), (1st edn.) 

9. Foreword to Kavyanusasana (p. 10), (1st edn.) 

10. Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakasa by V. Raghavan : Detailed Notice of the Contents (Ch. V) 

11. History of Sanskrit Poetics (1961 ed.J, pp. 288-89. 
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12. Studies in the History of Sanskrit poetics Vol. I (p. 203). 

13. Vide Hemacandra’s remarks at the opening of his Pramanamlmarhsa, he unambiguously 
and emphatically states; Anadaya evaita vidyah samksepa-vistara-vivaksaya 
navanavibhavanti, tattatkartrkasca ucyante. “It is interesting to note that even this 
statement of Hemacandra is based on Jayanta’s Nyayamanjari (p. 1 and 5). 

14. The reader is referred to Shivaprasad Bhattacharya’s Paper ‘Hemacandra and the 
Eleventh Century Kashmir Poeticists”—in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
Vol, XXIII 1957 No. 1. 


□ □ □ 
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Of all the chapters of Bharata’s Natya-sastra the sixth Rasadhyaya and the 
seventh Bhavadhyaya are the key chapters. For, they deal with the most 
important elements of rasa and bhava (aesthetic or imaginative experience, and 
feelings or emotions) in drama. Bharata himself explicitly states ‘without rasa no 
(dramatic) matter can arise.’ 1 Rasas and bhavas being intimately connected, the 
bhavas too are equally important. There is clear evidence that verses on rasas 
and bhavas existed even prior to the Natyasastra. 2 Chapters on rasa and bhava 
frequently use technical terms like vibhava, anubhava, vyabhicaribhava, 
sthayibhava and sattvikabhava in the course of the exposition of the theories of 
rasa and bhava. Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Natyasastra 
emphatically states that “in the everyday world there are no such things as 
vibhava, anubhava and the like. They are merely causes and effects.” In other 
words they belong exclusively to the realm of art. 3 

Now, the sole intention behind the invention of this terminology is 
obviously to emphasize the point that the world of drama is different from the 
real world. And as Abhinavagupta observes in his commentary, in the theatre we 
live neither in the time nor in the space of the characters portrayed in the drama 
nor of the actors. Nothing “really happens” or “is affected” in a drama or on the 
stage as it happens in the real world; when this is not carefully understood 
something like the follwing happens : 

A well-known actress and an actor were to enact in a film a scene of an 
attempted rape. That the scene should appear as akrtrima (natural) as possible, 
the actress asked the villain to do his best and that she would resist his attempt 
with all her might. Later she told her friend that if the filming had gone on a 
couple of minutes longer she would have died of suffocation : 

In another film in a particular scene the actress was to be slapped, she 
asked the actor to give her a slap with all force so that it should appear ‘natural’. 
When the actor actually slapped her, her ear-drum was damaged and her eye too. 
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These things belong to real life and not the world of drama. What the 
sensitive spectators expect of the actors and actresses is their supreme skill in 
acting and that they make the scenes appear real although they are fake. Their 
art lies in concealing art. 

Once an actor played the role of a villain so very well that one person 
from the audience rose in his seat, took out his ‘Chappal’ and threw it at that 
actor. The actor however, smilingly took it as a tribute to his power of acting. 

The poor fellow who however threw in his anger the ‘Chappal’ at the actor does 
not deserve to be called an ideal spectator. He failed to make the right distinction 
between reality and illusion. The poet, gifted with marvellous creative 
imagination— pratibha, and permeated with latent sarhskaras (impressions) of 
worldly love depicts the vibhavas etc., through his play and the actor, trained 
and talented, presents the anubhavas in such a way as to bring the enjoyment 
of love to the level of an imaginative expression of love 4 . The terms 1. vibhava, 

2. anubhava, 3. vyabhicaribhava correspond to karana, karya, sahakarikarana of 
our everyday life. The technical term sthayibhava (the permanent emotion 
running all through the play from the beginning to the end) corresponds to the 
related permanent emotion which is inborn with human beings. Bharata’s 
categories of sthayibhavas , vyabhicaribhavas and sattvikabhavas , are not 
unalterably fixed. This is quite clear from a perusal of the text 5 . The technical 
term sattvikabhava however, is somewhat confounding and calls for a detailed 
exposition. 

A careful look at Bharata’s treatment of karuna, vira and adbhuta would 
show that Bharata gives some of the sattvikabhavas as anubhavas and some 
others as vyabhicarins. This treatment implies that according to Bharata they 
partake of both characters—they are both vyabhicaribhavas and anubhavas. 

Abhinavagupta, Bharata’s commentator, makes explicit what Bharata 
implies when he speaks of abhyantara (internal) and external ( bdhya ) 
sattvikabhavas. The internal sattvikabhavas are sometimes not in excess 
(anudrikta); they are represented by using a fan etc., and if in excess they 
manifest themselves as perspiration etc., on one’s person and hence are 
described by Bharata as of the nature of vyabhicarins. 

Further, Abhinavagupta draws our attention to the fact that Bharata 
mentions the sattvikabhavas as a separate class immediately after the vyabhicdri- 
bhavas and just before the ‘catvaro’bhinayah’ (the fourfold dramatic 
representation). Abhinaydh mean anubhavas themselves. This fact leads to the 
reasonable conclusion that Bharata regards that the sattvikabhavas partake of 
Stud.-26 
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the dual nature—they are vyabhicarins as well as anubhavas. 

Further on Abhinavagupta states that vibhavas like seasons, garlands, 
etc. and anubhavas, external manifestations of feelings like tears, etc., are 
exclusively of bodily or physical nature, and external and they can never be 
designated as bhavas —mental states. ( cittavrttivisesa) and finally establishes : 

Tasmat sthayivyabhicdrisattvika eva bhavah \ (A.Bh. Vol. I, p. 343) 

(Therefore, the sthayins vyabhicarins and sattvikas alone are called 
bhavas —mental states). 

Now, about the word sattvika : Bharata after dealing with the 
sthayibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas treats of the sattvikas. He raises the 
objection : “Are the other mental states ( sthayibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas) 
represented without sattva whence only these eight ( stambha, sveda, etc.) are 
called sattvika”? and himself replies : sattva is something which arises from the 
mind. It emerges from the concentrated mind. It is essential in drama. Situations 
of happiness and misery need to be properly presented on the stage with the help 
of sattva so that they appear completely realistic to the spectators. This itself is 
the sattva in an actor : feigning to be in an unhappy or in a happy state he has 
to shed tears or display horripilation. And that is why these states ( stambhha, 
sveda, etc.) are called sattvikabhavas.” 6 

Abhinavagupta explains the term sattva as concentration of the mind 
(cittaikagryam). The authors of Natyadarpana who generally follow 
Abhinavagupta echo him when they say : “When the mind is attentive it is called 
sattva.. For if the mind be inattentive it is not possible for the actor to act out 
the sattvikabhavas like svarabheda (faltering voice), etc. 

In continuation of Abhinavagupta’s discussion of the nature of sattva 
Hemacandra’s discussion of the sattvikabhavas deserves to be taken up. In a 
footnote to my paper “Abhinavabharatl, Ch. VII Recovered ?” I wrote “The 
discussion of this topic ( sattva and sattvikabhavas) in the KAS (pp. 144-147) is 
possibly based on the portion in the A. Bh. on the Bhavadhyaya (now lost). This 
guess is hazarded on the strength of a few significant phrases common to the 
A. Bh. and the KAS 8 . The language, the style, the mode of presentation and the 
fact that Hemacandra freely adopts the whole section on rasa and passages after 
passages from Abhinavabharatl on Dasarupakavidhana lead a careful student to 
believe that it is more likely than not that the whole discussion is taken over from 
the A.Bh. (on Ch. VII) now lost. The theoretical discussion in Alamkaracudamani 
may briefly be presented in the words of the late Professor M. V. Patwardhan as 
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follows : 

The word sattva means vital force (or energy) because of the etymology, 
viz. : the mind is lodged in it, and because vital force consists in an excess of 
sattva-guna and because of its inherent goodness isattva=sadhutva ). The 
sattvika-bhavas have their origin in sattva (in the vital force) and hence they are 
known by the name sattvika. 9 The sa.ttvikabha.vas are associated with the 
emotions such as rati (love) etc., which arise from Prana-bhumi —the bed-rock 
C bhumi ) of the vital force. They are distinct from the physical effects such as 
tears, etc., which are extraneous (to the vital force) and which are non- 
sentient (? bodily, of physical nature) in their or form ( jadarupa ). They are 
produced only by the vibhavas associated as causes with the emotions or psychic 
states such as rati (love), etc. and are beyond the pale of aesthetic experience, 
and their presence (i.e. the presence of the internal sattvikabhavas) is intimated 
or suggested by their consequents. To explain : The psychic states, when they 
enter into the predominantly earth-allied element in the vital force give rise to 
stambha (the blocking of sensation, when they enter i.e. affect ) the 
predominantly water-allied element in the vital force give rise to tears. But as 
tejas (heat) is intimately allied to the vital force either intensely (acutely) or in 
a feeble manner (mildly) and it gives rise to perspiration and paleness of the 
body (? face) it is spoken of in that way. Perspiration due to the infusion (of 
tejas) into the water-dominated element of the vital force, for example, is thus 
illustrated in the following stanza, cited in Viveka (p. 146) : 

“When in the course of gambling (with dice) for amusement (or diversion) 
her embrace was first won (as a wager) by her dear consort, and then, thereafter, 
the charming (delightful) offering of the lower lip (for being kissed) was won by 
her dear consort as wager, he again inquired of his beloved about the (next) wager 
to be put forward by her, she silently streched out (extended) her perspiring hand 
in order to throw (cast) the dice (sara-visaranaya = aksa-utksepanaya), while her 
cheeks began to throb (quiver) because of the outburst of passion accumulated 
in her (mind) but held in check with a suppressed (inchoate) smile (santarhasa ). 
But (physical) paleness or loss of colour due to the infusion of tejas into the water- 
dominated element of the vital force in a feeble manner is thus illustrated in the 
following stanza, cited in Viveka (p. 146) : 

As that princess (IndumatD seeking to choose a consort for herself 
(from among the assembled kings) (simply) passed by the various kings 
successively (without making her choice of any one of them) each of them 
became pale (lost colour) just as when a flame (torch) passing successively in 
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front of the mansions on the principal street in a city, each mansion became pale 
(and plunged in gloom)”. When akasa (space) affects (anugraha) there arises 
pralaya (fainting). But when vayu (air) affects the vital force either slowly or 
swiftly or in a manner midway between the two, it becomes transformed in a 
triple way viz., horripilation, tremor or trembling and faltering voice. Faltering 
voice due to vayu (air) affecting the vital force swiftly is thus illustrated in the 
following stanza in Viveka (p. 146). 

“When Krsna went for Dvaraka, Radha, embracing the tender branch 
(lata) of the Vanjula tree (Asoka tree), bent down because of his jumping down 
from it (in the river Yamuna flowing near it) sang with such deep longing, her 
song turning into a loud wail and her throat so choked with profuse tears that 
the ducks swimming in the water began to cry plaintively (in sympathy).” Such 
is the view of those who are conversant witn Bharata (i. e. with the Natyasastra 
of Bharata) 10 

The final position is this : The external sattvikabhavas such as 
stupefaction, etc., are physical attributes and they operate as anubhavas 
suggesting the (corresponding) internal sattvikabhavas and in reality they 
(ultimately) suggest emotions, psychic states such as love, world-weariness, 

etc. 11 . 

These sattvikabhavas occur in connection with each one of the rasas and 
they do not possess even a slight trace of independence (autonomy) not even like 
the vyabhicaribhavas on the analogy of a king’s servant engaged in his own 
marriage ceremony who is followed by the king (at the time of the marriage 
procession, i.e. in relation to his own servant the king occupies, for the time 
being, a position subordinate to that of his own servant.) 12 . The whole discussion 
may briefly be summarised as follows : 

The basic eight feelings are first felt by mind and later the mind allows 
or disallows them to be manifested physically through perspiration, or goose- 
flesh, or tears or pale complexion, etc. The fact to be noted is that all feelings 
are basically internal. They originate from human consciousness. They are in 
fact its vital part, hence termed as sattvika. 

Thus the whole section dealing with the theoretical knowledge about the 
sattvikabhavas and providing appropriate illustrations drawn from literature is 
remarkable for its originality and novelty. In the field of poetics it has been 
preserved for us by Hemacandra and Hemcandra alone. There is a solitary 
reference by Kumarasvamin, the author of Ratnapana, a commentary on 
Prataparudriya to the final position—the concluding lines (f.n. 11) which he 
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introduces with the words "3W f I Kumarasvamin, it would seem, 

thinks that the whole section on sattvikabhavas is of Hemacandra himself. 

In conclusion, we should be grateful to Hemcandra who by his 
preference for eclectic writing has preserved for us the gold—the precious and 
best portions and passages from his illustrious predecessors and is of immense 
help in improving the corrupt readings from the texts of his source-books : 
Abhinavabharati, Dhvanydlokalocana, Vakroktijivita Srgnaraprakasa, etc., and 
contributes to knowledge. 


Notes and References : 

1- ^ ft? n cjdel l _ pjg YI v 31-v 32 

2. For instance, Bharata introduces the two verses VI. 32-33 with the words : 

RRcT: l 

The word dnuvamsya means “traditional”, “handed down as basic and authoritative”. 
Read also P. V. Kane : The History of Sanskrit Poetics, Bombay, 1951 edn, pp. 16-17. 

3- 0 1 ftRieH^RIciIdd: drcH RBftf I hRFf | 

— A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 292 

(n) eT% | —a. Bh. Vol. I on NS VI-71 

(iii) f? R ^ Rm | —A. Bh . vol. I on NS VI-36, 

^ ^ „ 4th edn., p. 287. 

4 - ftRramtlATsifh risr m^Rm^ (R^ar^RicrFf ?) brt 

W*f i RrersuRT ww i 

— A. Bh. Vol. I (on NS p. 302), 4th edn, p. 296. 

5. Bharata defines the thirty-three vyabh.icdribha.vas treating them almost as if they were 
sthayibhavas, and some of the sthayibhavas are given as vyabhicaribhavas of other rasas. 
The sattvikabhavas, when the individual rasas are defined, are given as 
vyabhicaribhavas. 

6. W % Rvl 4TB I RRR RRlPsdHH^I^tUrl I BBR: TRT^ I .... 

Rtd ^ mfacH RlcfT ^TfR^n ^M I : I 

■ v — V 11 ’ PP- 374-75 

7. RA: wr don'M-i '^R-dPd enfr^oh: I RRtSRcmF) It 4 WRT | 

ND, Baroda, 1959, edn, p. 169 

8. Vide my book Studies in Sanskrit Sdhitya-Sdstra, B. L. Institute of Indology, Patan 
(North Gujarat), p. 77 

9. hkcqPeH-Hd ^ rtwrb rtrr, mi rcjt : Riftmi: i Rim ffd 

wt I 

-Kavyanusasana, Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Bombay, 1964 edn, p. 144. 

10. t ^ W^^RlPddH^vtlPdP^OTT ftRT^R RR l Pdd^dlPdxIctu i!- 
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'Muimdi 3T3*n% whhi -am i w % ^a^tri^TffrPFT: woti 

i ^niFram^ ^ crpsf ; i sn u r^4>*ji§44*n #sUdly<^H w»iFpre? ijfcf H^ii 

4°l u 4 ^... ’Id'4d'k4 YePI: I 1J HE4 'H^puJlc^Kl^S’nd, 

1%*)fdRRt ^TRlf^RI: I —Ibid, pp. 144-146 

11. ^PWT: ?Rtanqf 3TJ4E1T: I % '■eiRRlfpi^^ yir^+W^4iPRf: Yltpfdt lf< T M< [ P<4M4. l 

^ ft'RR, I —Ibid, p. 147. 

—Ibid, p. 147. 
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Of all the chapters in Bharata’s Natyasastra the sixth and the seventh 
chapters, called Rasadhyaya and Bhavadhydya respectively, are perhaps the most 
significant as they deal with rasa (sentiment, aesthetic experience) and bhava 
(emotion or feeling), which according to Bharata are the vital elements of a 
drama. The Bhavadhydya treats of eight sthayi bhavas (permanent or dominant 
emotions), thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas (transitory feelings, accompanying 
emotions) and eight sattvikabhavas (involuntary states) which together make 
forty-nine bhavas. 

From Bharata’s own treatment, it is, however, observed that the 
categories of bhavas are not unalterably fixed. For example, Bharata declares : 
The accompanying transitory feelings of the sentiment of love ( srngara ) are all 
vyabhicarins except laziness, violence and disgust Q'ugupsa). Now jugupsa , which 
is the sthayibhava (permanent emotion) of the sentiment of bibhatsa (the 
sentiment of horror or odium or disgust) is mentioned here as one of the 
vyabhicarins (transitory feelings) to be avoided when portraying the sentiment of 
srngara. This statement of Bharata implies that the so-called sthayibhavas can or 
could come as vyabhicaribhavas of some other rasas. 1 Further the very fact that 
Bharata defines all the thirty three vyabhicaribhavas and treats them almost as 
if they were sthayibhavas in the seventh adhyaya indicates that the distinction 
between the two categories of emotions is rather slender. As regards the 
sattvika-bhavas Bharata gives them, when defining the individual rasas , as 
vyabhicaribhavas. 1 This fact once again shows that the categories of bhavas as 
sthdyins , vyabhicarins and sattvikas are not very strict. In this paper, we confine 
our discussion to the dual nature of the sattvikabhavas only. 

While defining karuna, Bharata gives asrupata , mukhaiosana smrti-lopa 
(which according to Abhinavagupta indicates starhbha and pralaya ) as some of 
its anubhavas; and starhbha , vepathu, vaivarnya, asru, svarabheda as some of its 
vyabhicaribhavas 3 . Again, while defining bhaydnaka, Bharata gives pulaka, 
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mukhavalvarnya, svarabheda as some of its anubhavas; and stambha, sveda. 
gadgada, romahca, vepathu, svarabheda, and vaivarnya, as some of its ( vyabhicari) 
bhdvas . 4 Once again, while defining adbhuta Bharata gives romahca, asru sveda 
as some of its anubhavas; and stambha, asru, sveda, gadgada, romahca, pralaya 
as some of its ( vyabhicari) bhdvas 5 . This treatment of the so-called sattvikabhavas 
unmistakably implies that according to Bharata, they partake of both characters 
(£.e., they are both y yabhicaribhdvas and anubhavas ). Abhinavagupta, Bharata’s 
commentator, makes explicit what Bharata implies when he speaks of abhyantara 
(internal) and bahya (external) sattvikabhavas : (i) “Loss or change of colour, 
tears and faltering voice—these sattvikas are used here in the sense of internal 
feelings which have not manifested themselves externally. To explain : ‘his throat 
is choked with tears but there are no tears in his eyes’. To show that tears, etc., 
depend on (i.e. partake character of) both vyabhicaribhava and abhineyatva (= 
abhinaya), Bharata has described them between the thirty-three) vyabhicari- 
bhavas, and the (fourfold) abhinaya. This we have already said before (A. Bh. p. 
268) and will say again (in the seventh chapter ?” (ii) “Even in the absence of 
internal sattvikas, external perspiration, etc., are caused by swallowing poison 
or by fever, etc. In other words, perspiration, etc., are not invariably of the form 
or nature of mental states. The internal sattvikabhavas, when they are not in 
excess, are represented simply by using a fan, etc.; and if in excess, they manifest 
themselves as perspiration, etc., on one’s person; and hence are described by 
Bharata as of the nature of vyabhicarins” (iii) “The words ‘vak’, etc. are used in 
the sense of their functions i.e. vacika abhinaya etc... They produce kavyartha 
which is connected with vacika, ahgika and sattvika abhinaya as karana. The 
vacika is of the form of speech; the ahgika consists of gestures of hands, feet, etc.; 
and the sattvika is of two kinds : internal and external.” 6 

The fact that Bharata mentions the sattvikabhavas separately immediately 
after the vyabhicaribhavas and just before catvaro’bhinayah (fourfold dramatic 
representation) he ingeniously explains as follows : the sattvikas depend on (i.e. 
partake of) both characters, viz., vyabhicaribhava and abhinaya (acting or 
dramatic representation). That is precisely why they are described or classed 
separately. 7 For ‘ abhinayas’ mean anubhavas themselves. 8 

When commenting on the technical term bhava, Abhinavagupta says : by 
the word ‘bhava’ particular mental states alone are meant... The vibhavas like 
seasons, garlands, etc., and the external manifestations of feelings like tears, etc. 
0 anubhavas ), which are absolutely inanimate, cannot be designated or called by 
the term bhava (mental state) 9 . Citing this statement Raghavan observes : “They 
(tears, etc.) are bahya-anubhavas, physical manifestations and hence are jadas. 
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Abhinavagupta says that the sattvikas cannot be called bhavas at all strictly, 
though we speak of sattvikabhava. The name bhava primarily applies to mental 
states, the sthayins and the vyabhicarins” . w This observation holds good as far as 
the bahya sattvika-bhavas (like tears, etc.,) are concerned. Abhinavagupta, 
however, recognises antara or abhyantara vaivarnya, asru, svarabheda, etc., also 
as vyabhicaribhavas. Thus, it is very clear that as far as Bharata and 
Abhinavagupta are concerned, they admit sattvikabhavas to be both 
vyabhicaribhavas and anubhavas. In other words, they hold that the 
sattvikabhavas have dual character. And immediately after two or three lines 
following the passage which Raghavan has cited, Abhinavagupta himself 
concludes : 


cRRTcf 


I 


Therefore sthayins, vyabhicarins and sattvikas alone deserve to be 
designated or called bhava”. 

Now, immediately after dealing with eight sthayibhavas and thirty-three 
vyabhicaribhavas Bharata goes on to consider sattvikabhavas. He starts off with 
the following objection : “Are the other mental states ( sthayibhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas ) represented without sattva whence only these (to be described 
soon) are called sattvika ” ? Reply : sattva is something which arises from the 
mind. It emerges or results from the concentrated mind. The sattvikabhava 
which is of the form of romahca (horripilation or goose-flesh), tears (asm) 
paleness or loss of colour ( vaivarnya ), etc., and is in accordance with its 
appropriate feeling, cannot be acted out by an absent-minded actor. The sattva 
is essential in drama as it is an imitation or reproduction or representation or 
re-enacting of what happens in everyday life or of human nature. To explain : 
situations of happiness and misery that are to be enacted on the stage should be 
properly presented with the help or on the strength of sattva so that they appear 
completely realistic. How can sorrow which consists in weeping be acted out on 
the stage by anyone who is not himself unhappy ? (who has no experience of 
unhappiness) ? And how can happiness consisting in joy be acted out on the 
stage by any one who is not happy (by temperament) ? This itself is the sattva 
in an actor : feigning to be in an unhappy or in a happy state, he has to shed 
tears and display horripilation respectively. And that is why these states are 
called sattvika-bhavas u . 


These are the eight sattvikabhavas : 1. paralysis, 2. perspiration, 3. 
horripilation, 4. faltering voice, 5. trembling, 6. loss of colour or paleness, 7. 
tears and, 8. fainting. 

Stud.-27 
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Abhinavagupta explains the term sattva as concentration of the mind 
0 cittaikagryam). According to one commentator ( tikakara) cited by 
Abhinavagupta, it means manas samadhanam, the same as cittaikagryam. In one 
context, he paraphrases sattva-samuttham as prayatnakrtam; in another context 
he explains it as what results from concentration of the mind ( manas- 
samadhanajam ) and stresses the supreme importance of great effort (prayatria) 
for sattva (concentration of the mind) for natya (drama) rests or is founded on 
sattva. “Sattva is something invisible but serves as the basis of mental states by 
means of horripilation, tears, and other sattvika states displayed in accordance 
with the situations and sentiments.” Compared with sattvika abhinaya the role 
of vacika and ahgika abhinayas in drama is not so important, says 
Abhinavagupta. 12 It deserves our notice that the authors of natyadarpana, who 
generally follow Abhinavagupta, explain the term sattva after Abhinavagupta, 
though the words and expressions differ : When the mind is attentive it is called 
sattva. For if the mind be inattentive, it is not possible for the actor to act out 
the sattvikabhavas like svarabheda, etc.” 13 

In continuation of this (Abhinavagupta’s) discussion of the nature of 
sattva , Hemacandra’s discussion of the sattvikas deserves to be taken up. For, it 
is surely enough based, to the best of our belief, 14 on the missing portion of the 
Abhinavabharati (ch. VII) dealing with the sattvikabhavas; the relevant portion 
from Kavyanusasana as translated into English by Prof. M. V. Patwardhan is 
given at the end of this paper as an Appendix to facilitate ready reference. In this 
paper, we confine ourselves to the main points of the discussion : 

Sattva means prandtmakam vastu (vital energy). It is so called because 
the mind dwells in it and because there is exuberance or predominance of 
sattvaguna in it and because it is characterised by intrinsic goodness. The 
sattvikabhavas arise from it. They are in the state of knowledge of rati, etc., 
which emerge from the prana-bhumi. (The idea is : the particular mental states 
like rati, etc., first appear as manifestations of consciousness. They then 
colour by superimposing their own nature—the abhyantara (internal) pranas. 
In other words, flowing from their original mental state, they rest in the internal 
pranas without transforming themselves into external manifestations of feeling 
(anubhava) like paralysis ( stambha ), perspiration ( sveda) etc.,). They are distinct 
from bodily or physical tears etc., which are external and inanimate (insentient 
or non-sentient) in their nature or form. They are produced by the same 
vibhavas which produce rati etc.; to put it differently, the vibhavas of the sthayins 
like rati, etc., and of the sattvikabhavas like stambha, sveda, etc. are the same. 
They are beyond the range of aesthetic experience or relish. They are, however. 
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suggested—their presence is conveyed—by their consequents, i.e. by their 
external manifestations. Although physical weakness (glani), laziness ( alasya ); 
fatigue ( srama), stupor ( murccha) etc., are devoid of alambana-visaya, still as 
they are caused by external factors, they are listed (or enumerated or counted) 
among vyabhicarins. The mental states like paralysis ( stambha ), etc. are, on the 
contrary, not caused by external factors, and hence they are called sattvikas. 

The external sattvikas paralysis (stambha'), etc., are bodily or physical 
attributes ( sarira-dharma ) and therefore are called anubhavas. They first suggest 
their corresponding internal, sattvikabhavas but ultimately (really speaking or in 
reality) they suggest the mental states or emotions like love, world-weariness, etc. 

These sattvikabhavas occur in connection with each one of the 
sentiments (rasas). They do not enjoy even a slight trace of independence (or of 
occasional predominance)—not even like the vyabhicarins on the analogy of a 
king’s servant engaged in his own marriage ceremony who is followed by the 
king (at the time of the marriage procession). (That is in relation to his own 
servant, the king occupies, for the time being, a position subordinate to that of 
his own servant). 

Dhananjaya, who closely follows Natyasastra, pointedly refers to the dual 
nature of the sattvikabhavas : 

Tjap-RM *4lfrc|eM: I 

LTr^T^ II —DR IV.4 (b)-5 (a) 

i.e., the sattvikas, although they are of the nature of anubhavas, are 
bhavas other than sthayins (permanent emotions) and vyabhicarins (transitory 
feelings). For, they arise from sattva and it (sattva) means ‘making the 
spectator’s mind or heart realize the joys or sorrows of the character portrayed”. 
It is the actor, who plays the role of Rama, etc., who, by the strength of his 
fourfold dramatic representation, makes the spectator apprehend clearly or 
experience almost directly the joys or sorrows the character (Rama) seems to 
have gone through. In the words of Keith : “The consequents are the external 
manifestation of feeling, by which the actors exhibit to the audience the minds 
and hearts of the persons of the drama... A special class is later made of those 
consequents, which are the involuntary product of sympathetic realization of the 
feeling of the person portrayed, and hence are called sattvika, as arising from a 
heart which is ready to appreciate the sorrows or joys of another (sattva)”. 15 
Raghavan explains sattva as follows : It is the making of our own hearts take 
the shape of what is presented in the poem or drama. This is sattva. This is how 
even rajasa and tamasa bhavas like anger and sorrow came to be sattvika. The 
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samkhya term sattva is used in this context with a specialised meaning imported 
(injected) into it and equated with sattva well-known in dramaturgy as meaning 
u tanmayibhavana’ n 6 At another place he observes : “Surely sattva means manas 
and as all bhavas are mental moods, they are all sattvikas. Sattvika also means 
from the point of view of the actor... those bhavas in the acting of which the 
actor had to enter into the mind and show. Though such acting is common to 
all bhavas, it is true most of the sattvikas, for a tear has to be shown by an actual 
tear and horripilation by horripilation” 17 Visvanatha defines sattva thus : 

Sattva “is a certain inward disposition which spontaneously reveals the 
repose of one’s soul where it does not interfere to modify the indication ” and 
sattvikas as “Those changes in a human being are called ‘involuntary or honest 
and spontaneous— which arise from sattva”. These sattvikas differ from the 
anubhavas (consequents) in general only in their taking rise in sattva— just in 
the same way as the bull differs from the cattle ( go-balivarda-nydyena in 
other words, the sattvikas are a special class of the anubhavas in general. 
Saradatanaya deals with the sattvikabhavas in his Bhavaprakasana. 
Kumarasvamin in his Ratnapana commentary on Prataparudriya takes note of 
his view along with those of others. 

Kumarasvamin’s Ratnapana commentary is remarkable for its resume of 
a variety of interpretations of sattva, the source of the eight sdttvika-bhdvas. He 
specifically mentions Bhavaprakasa, Acarya Hemacandra, and Rasanirupana of 
Naraharisuri in the course of his exposition of the technical term sattva and the 
sdttvika-bhdvas. He is indebted to Dasarupakavaloka also for his explanation of 
sattva and the dual nature of sattvikabhavas. As already observed above, 
Hemacandra is almost certainly indebted to Abhinavagupta for his treatment of 
the sattvikabhavas. So Kumarasvamin may be said to be indebted to 
Abhinavagupta through Hemacandra. 

Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra and Kumarasvamin unambiguously state 
that the mental states such as love, world-weariness, etc. become transformed 
into (internal) sattvikabhavas, stambha, etc., owing to sympathetic realization; 
and that they are indicated by the external, insentient, physical and bodily 
consequents such as stambha, etc.; and that ultimately—in reality—just the 
mental states such as love, world-weariness, etc., are suggested by the external 
manifestations. 

Kumarasvamin records four different views regarding sattvikabhavas 
held by “some” ( Kecit, Anye). The first view stated by him is identical with Acarya 
Hemacandra s (or rather Abhinavagupta s) view (cf. Kavyanusasana, pp.144-45). 
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According to the socond view, sattva is 3 particular kind of strength or energy 
(bala) which is of the nature of making the spectators or audience realize Vividly, 
without the aid of other bhavas (the vyabhicarins, transitory feelings) the 
particular rasa ; and sattvikabhavas are those external manifestations of feellings 
which arise from that sattva. According to the third view, sattvikabhavas are 
stupefaction, etc. themselves, which though similar to anubhavas (consequents 
like sidelong glances, etc.) are called sattvikabhdva on the analogy of words like 
pahkaja, etc. These words althougth etymologically mean anything produced in 
mud’, by convention mean only ‘a lotus’. The sattvikabhavas are the outcome of 
sattva, the manifestations of sattva but because of the predominance of the 
annamayakosa they convey external manifestations such as stupefaction, etc., 
through yoga-rudhi (etymology delimited by convention). According to the 
fourth view, the term sattvikabhavas is used to denote only the external 
manifestations of feelings like stupefaction, etc., because of its well-known 
usage in the alarhkdra-sdstra (poetics) just as in the Vaisesika system of 
philosophy the word padartha is used to indicate the three categories out of 
seven, viz., dravya, guna and karma (substance, quality and Action respectively). 
Out of these conflicting views, Kumaraswamin has no special preference for 
anyone. 

According to Rasatarahgini, sattva’ means living body; and the sattvikas 
are its attributes i.e. the sattvikas are physical effects—stupefaction, etc. are 
physical effects and are called sattvikabhavas. The sthayibhdvas and vyabhiedri- 
bhavas, being internal, are (of course) not physical effects. 19 . 

Rasaratnapradipika (p.10) says : Although these sattvikas in accordance 
with their possibility ( yatha-sambhava) occur in one and all rasas, still 
disregarding their nature as vyabhicarins they are enumerated separately as 
sattvikabhavas since they originate in sattva alone. And that sattva means the 
extreme readiness of the actor s / spectator’s heart to appreciate the sorrow (or 
joys) of another (the original character); and it arises from a (concentrated) 
mind. 20 


Prabhakara says in his Rasapradlpa (p. 18) : “The sattvikas are counted 
or included among anubhavas as they are the effects of rati (love), etc. They are 
described separately as they are produced from sattva, their invariable cause. It 
is defined as follows : In poetics, the mind, when it is not affected or 
contaminated or influenced by rajas and tamas (the other two constituent 
elements of prakrti ) is called sattva. The sattvikabhavas are so called as they are 
able to produce or evoke rasa through their connection with it (sattva)”. 21 
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The explanation of sattva as jivaccharira given in Rasatarahgini though 
novel is not in conformity with Bharat a who very clearly and without any 
ambiguity whatsoever explains it with reference not to ‘living body’ but to 
concentration of the mind, i.e., what results from such a concentration. (N.S. 
Ch. VII, pp. 374-75). 

Dr. J. L. Masson and Prof. M. V. Patwardhan observe in their Notes 
C Aesthetic Rapture Vol.II, p. (53) : “Note Abhinava, p. 268 : sdttvika vyobhicdri- 
vrttam abhinayavrttam copajivantiti prthagabhinayadibhyo ganitah. Abhinava’s 
point seems to be that Bharata mentions them separately from the 
vyabhicdribhavas because they have a dual character : they are transitory 
(vyabhicari) and they depend on acting. But in so far as the vyabhicdribhavas 
belong to the actor, they are also dependent on abhinaya. Abhinava’s 
explanation is thus not very convincing. Perhaps, Bharata has mentioned the 
sattvikabhavas separately because they are harder to feign. It is easy to imitate 
delight, but more difficult to make one’s hair stand on end ( romahca ) either in 
fear or in pleasure . It is rather difficult to agree with the authors when they say 
“Abhinava’s explanation is thus not very convincing.” As Abhinava observes 
elsewhere (A. Bh. Ch. VI., p. 290) ‘abhinaya anubhava eva ' the sattvikas have a 
dual nature : they are transitory feelings, and at the same time, external 
manifestations of feeling. That is why a special class is made of the eight 
sattvikas, stupefaction, perspiration, horripilation, etc., “which are the 
involuntary product of sympathetic realisation of the feeling of the person 
portrayed, and hence are called sdttvika, as arising from a heart which is ready 
to appreciate the sorrow or joys of another (sattva).” 22 This nature helps us to 
distinguish very clearly these eight sattvikabhavas from the usual thirty-three 
transitory feelings and the other external manifestations of feeling. That the 
sattvikas are harder to feign, as they involve or demand complete concentration 
of the mind on the part of the actor/spectator, is very true and acceptable to one 
and all. 

The explanation given by Bharatiya Ndtyasbstra (Marathi) as to why the 
anubhavas, stambha, sveda, etc., are called sattvikas may briefly be stated as 
follows : In everyday life, we find that in appropriate circumstances and 
situations, the sthayins , rati (love) etc., are awakened quite naturally; and their 
corresponding physical effects become manifest to discerning people. But, an 
actor has to produce with great effort these artificial mental states by means of 
sympathetic realisation of the feelings of joys and sorrows in others. To 
distinguish these artificial mental states from the natural mental states of love, 
etc., they are given different names on the basis of the particularly prominent 
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anubhavas manifested on their awakening. The eight sthayins, rati, hasa, soka- 
krodha, utsaha, bhaya, jugupsa and vismaya may thus have been given the 
sattvika names : 1. pralaya, 2. svarabhahga, 3. asru, 4. vepathu, 5. sveda, 6. 
vaivarnya, 7. romahca and, 8. stambha. But later on there was utter confusion 
between these names of artificial sthayins and the anubhavas bearing these very 
names. Consequently, a doubt might have arisen whether they are anubhavas 
or bhavas." 

This explanation is ingenious no doubt but not convincing. If the names 
of the eight sattvikas were standing in the same order as we find in the case of 
the eight sthayins with reference to the eight rasas, the explanation offered by 
Bharatiya Natyasastra would have gained some worthwhile support from 
Bharata. 

Abhinavagupta’s theory of internal and external sattvikabhavas involving 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta concepts of sattva (rajas and tamas), and the 
Kosas respectively is certainly novel and interesting. However, it does not seem 
to have found favour with later thinkers except Acarya Hemacandra, 
Naraharisuri 23 and Kumarasvamin. May be, they found it unconvincing or 
unsatisfactory or regarded it as unimportant and unworthy of consideration 24 . 

Appendix 

(Note : Here is Prof. M. V. Patwardhan’s translation of Acarya 
Hemachandra’s sections in his Kavyanusasana (MJV edn. Bombay 1964) dealing 
with the topic of the sattvikabhavas : 

Now, he speaks of the sattvikabhavas). 

Sutra 79 : stupefaction (stambha), perspiration (sveda), horripilation 
(romahca), faltering voice (svarabheda, the same as svarabhahga), trembling 
(kampa, the same as vepathu), change of colour or paleness (vaivarnya), tears 
(asru) and fainting or loss of consciousness (pralaya) —these are the eight 
sattvikabhavas. 

Alamkaracudamani on the ‘sutra : The word sattva means vital force (or 
energy) (elan vital), because of the etymology, viz, : The mind is lodged in it, and 
because vital force consists in an excess of sattva-guna and because of its 
inherent goodness (sattva = sddhutva). The sattvikabhavas have their origin (or 
existence) in sattva, i.e. in the vital force and hence they are known by the name 
sattvika. The sattvikabhavas are associated with the emotions (or psychic states) 
such as rati (love) etc., which arise (or emerge) from the bed-rock (bhumi) of the 
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vital force. They are distinct from the physical effects such as tears, etc., which 
are extraneous (to the vital force), and which are non-sentient in their nature 
or form ( jada-rupa ). They are produced ( dhrta ) only by the vibhavas associated 
(as causes) with the psychic states, such as rati (love) etc. and are beyond the 
pale of aesthetic experience ( aticarvanagocarena vibhavena), and their presence 
(i. e., the presence of (the internal) sa.ttvik.abha.vas ) is intimated (or suggested) 
by their consequents. 

To explain : The psychic states, when they enter into the predominantly 
earth-allied element in the vital force give rise to stambha— stupefaction, i. e. the 
blocking (inhibition) of sensation ( cetana; cesta. —physical movement); when 
they enter (i.e., affect) the predominantly water-allied element in the vital force 
give rise to tears. But as tejas (heat) is intimately allied to the vital force, either 
intensely (acutely) or in a feeble manner (mildy), and it gives rise to perspiration 
and paleness of the body and as it (tejas) is the cause of that (perspiration and 
paleness ?) therefore it is spoken in that way (tatha ? sense not clear). When 
akdsa (space) affects (anugraha) (the vital force ), there arises pralaya fainting, 
loss of consciousness). But when vdyu (air) affects the vital force ? 
vayusvatantrye ? obscure. We expect vdyu-anugrahe on the analogy of tejas- 
anugraha and dka.sa.nugraha as air (wind) affects, (becomes infused in (the vital 
force either slowly, swiftly or in a manner midway between the two, it becomes 
transformed in a triple way viz., horripilation, tremor or trembling and faltering 
voice. Such is the view of those conversant with Bharata (i.e. with the 
Natyasastra of Bharata). 

Viveka on the above cited passage, p. 144 : “The bed-rock of the vital 
force”. The idea is as follows : The particular psychic states such as love, etc., 
first emerge into prominence as manifestations of consciousness. Then they 
affect (tinge) through the superimposition of their own natures the internal vital 
force. And this is not something that is incomprehensible. For instance, the 
infusion (or accession) first arises or manifests itself as something blazing up (or 
burning) (flushing, simmering) (emending the text ‘Krodhdvese antard jvalateva’ 
to ‘ Krodhbvesah antard jvalanniva’), and then perspiration follows (due to 
exasperation). With this very idea in his mind Banabhatta has said : First 
austerities drop down (i. e., become ineffective) and then the fluid of 
perspiration begins to ooze (from the body’* (Harsacarita, I, p. 13). 

When a particular psychic state attains to (or reaches) such a phase in 
that manner, it is also observed in the world to be restrained (or inhibited) from 
reaching a climactic point in the form of visible physical effects (or 
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manifestations). For example : ‘The mind (heart) of the beloved one, prone to 
passion (love), as it becomes agitated (excited) at the sight of the moonlike face 
of her dear lover does not come to rest (i. e. does not become pacified), although 
the manifestation of physical effects such as perspiration has been restrained 
through (fear of) its being noticed by the elderly people (near about) ( guru- 
sarhkama=gurusamkrama—gurujanadarsanabhaya [In the Viveka, p.145, 
gurusamkama is explained as ‘guru-visaye ma samkramlt and hence 1 understand 
it to mean “It should not come to the notice of elderly people near about. 

Viveka, p. 145 : The heart (mind) of the beloved one being prone to an 
upsurge of passion at the sight of (the face of) her dear lover, becomes agitated 
(or excited). And although the external physical effects of passion have been 
checked by her in order that they should not be noticed by elderly people 
(nearby), her heart (mind) does not become relaxed (restful) but is still full of 
agitation (restlessness ( ksobhamaya) caused by sattvikabhavas such as internal 
perspiration, (tremor), etc. Further in the stanza there is suggested an 
illustration (nidarsanam (illustrating the situation directly expressed, i.e., this 
stanza suggests a simile or comparison). To explain : The turbulent 
( rai=rayin-vegavan = praksubdhah) ocean agitated up to its innermost depth 
(ahrdayam) at the sight of the moon possessing a pleasing face (orb), and 
though having its advancing inundating waves checked by the huge 
embankment (or reclining wall) (along the coast), it does not come to rest (i.e. 
does not cease to have rising waves). The word sdgara has both the masculine 
and neuter genders in Sanskrit; or though it has only the masculine gender in 
Sanskrit, there is the mutation of its gender (into the neuter gender) in Prakrit. 
Thus in this stanza, the feeling of love, while giving up its purely psychic nature, 
does not lead to external, physical (visible, palpable) effects (such as 
perspiration, tremor etc.), and so it is described or presented (here) (by the poet) 
as resting on the bed-rock of the vital force itself. 

Ratyadigatenaiveti —By only the vibhavas associated (as causes) with love, 
etc -” and not b y an y other vibhavas, for they are independent of proneness (or 
orientation) to particular external objects (sense not clear to me). Although 
glard, alasya, srama, murccha, etc. are devoid of alambanavisaya (?) still as they 
are caused by external factors they are enumerated (or enlisted) among the 
vyabhicaribhavas. The mental effects or psychical states such as stupefaction etc. 
are not caused by external factors and hence they are called sdttvikas. 

Stambho vistabdha-cetanatvam iti —The mind becomes overpowered by 
joy, etc., and hence it does not move out to join the sense-organs, as it no longer 
Stud.-28 
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presides over the sense-organs which are restricted only to the vague (hazy, 
synthetic) perception of external objects, this perception not being analytical 
( vikalpaparyantatagamana-rahita ). For example : 

Thereafter even their natural agility vanished, like the flare of lamps 
depicted in pictures, while their lustre faded, the flame of their eyes ceased to 
stir, and their couage ebbed away”. 

(—Setubandha II. 45 as translated by K. K. Handiqui) 

Similarly the following stanza is an example of tears (baspa) caused by 
the infusion of tejas (heat) into the water-dominated element of the vital force. 

“Put a check on (restrain or stop) your continuously flowing (gushing) 
tears by resorting to mental firmness. On this way, where you are not able to 
notice its ups and downs, your foot-steps are being placed unevenly by you.” 

Tivratlvratveneti (intensely or in a feeble manner) : 

Perspiration due to the infusion (of Cejas ) into the water-dominated 
element of the vital force is exemplified in the following stanza : 

“When in the course of gambling (with dice) for amusement (diversion) 
her embrace was first won (as a wager) by her dear consort, and then, 
thereafter, the charming (delightful offering of the lower lip (for being kissed) 
was won by her dear consort as a wager), he again inquired of his beloved about 
the (next) wager to be put forward by her, she silently streched out (extended) 
her perspiring hand in order to throw (cast) the dice ( sdra-visdranaya = 
aksautksepanaya), while her cheeks began to throb (quiver) because of the 
outburst of passion accumulated in her (mind) but held in check with a 
suppressed (inchoate) smile ( santarhasa )”. 

But when the water-dominated part of the vital force is penetrated by 
tejas in a feeble manner, there results paleness of the body (physical paleness or 
loss of colour), as in the following stanza : 

“As that princess (Induman) seeking to choose a consort for herself 
(from among the assembled kings) (simply) passing by various kings 
successively (without fixing her choice on any one of them) each of them 
became pale (lost colour) just as when a flame (torch) passing successively in 
front of the mansions on the principal street in a city, each mansion became pale 
(and plunged in gloom)”. —Raghu VI.67. 

Pralaya id : Fainting (loss of consciousness) means the complete 
(prakarsena) absorption (or dissolution) of the faculties of the sense-organs into 
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the vital force. For example : 

Because of the swoon resulting from the severe impact (of the fire from 
Siva’s frontal eye) which blocked up (arrested) the functioning of her sense- 
organs, Rati did not comprehend the nature and extent of the catastrophy that 
had overtaken her husband and because of this (ignorance on her part) a real 
favour was as it were done to her. — Kumarasambhava IV. 73. 

‘Tasya means ‘pranasya’. (The infusion of) the vital force (by the mind 
element). L Manda’ iti. When the vital force becomes infused with slow-moving 
air, horripilation is the result. For example : 

“When my face was turned to his face, I turned my face down, and 
directed my glance at his feet; I closed my ears which were very eager to hear 
his speech; I concealed with my hands the perspiration on my cheeks breaking 
forth with horripilation. But, O my friends, what could I do when the seams of 
my bodice began to burst in a hundred places ? — Amarusataka. V.ll. 

When the vital force is infused with air which is neither very slow-moving 
nor very fast-moving (but midway between the two) there is tremor (trembling 
or quivering of the body). For example : 

“Be not puffed up with pride because your cheek is shining with the 
design of a blossom-spray painted thereon by your consort with his own hand. 
Cannot, O my friend, other women too have similar designs (painted on their 
cheeks by their husbands themselves) if it were not for the fact that tremor of 
their cheeks posed an insurmountable obstacle ?” 

When the vital force is infused with very swift-moving air, faltering (or 
stammering) of the voice (chocking of the voice) is the result(takes place). For 
example : 

When Krsna (the enemy of the demon Madhu) left for Dvaraka, Radha 
embracing the tender branch (lata) of the Vanjula tree (Asoka tree), bent down 
because of hir jumping down from it (in the river Yamuna flowing near it) sang 
with such deep longing, her song turning into a loud wail and her throat so 
choked with profuse tears that the ducks swimming in the water began to cry 
plaintively (in sympathy).” —First cited in the Locana on Dhvanyaloka 1.4. 

p. 147, 11 1-3 : The final position is this : The external sattvikabhavas 
such as stupefaction, etc., are physical attributes and they operate as anubhavas 
suggesting the (corresponding) internal sattvikabhavas; and in reality they 
(ultimately) suggest psychic states such as love, world-weariness, etc. 
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p. 147, 11 23-25 : Because these sattvikabhavas occur in connection with 
each one of the rasas and because they do not possess even a slight trace of 
independence (autonomy) not even like the vyabhicaribhavas on the analogy of 
a king’s servant engaged in his own marriage ceremony who is followed by the 
king (at the time of the marriage procession; i. e., in relation to his own servant 
the king occupies, for the time being, a position subordinate to that of his own 
servant.) and because examples of the sattvikabhavas are easily available (in 
literature) they have not been cited in the Vrtti (viz., Alamkaracudamani). 


Notes and References : 

★ Journal of the Oriental Institute Vol. 38, Nos. 1-2, September-December, 1988, issue, pp. 
91-106. 

1. I —NS VI. p. 306 

Cf. “The point is that normally jugupsa is the sthayibhava of bibhatsa. It is not given 
in the list of the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas, but the very fact that Bharata says that 
it should not be used in love shows that he felt that it could be a vyabhicaribhava as 
well as a sthayibhava. He, therefore, felt that under certain circumstancs, ordinary 
vyabhicaribhavas could become sthayibhavas , and sthayibhavas could become 
vyabhicaribhavas." —Santarasa.. (p. 124, f.n.l) 

2. For example (i) srf^raiftuTgrrm (sr^THI) Rrfc... tRTtsr- ^i f Sjc ) uu<nf< i au : I 

—NS VI. p. 317 

(ii) srraratHI |_NS VI. p. 326. 

3. Ojfi-fC-?IMIRBugyqWoM: I 

4. UTR ijRPtd... TPTTWS^: I 


-NS VI. p. 317 


-NS VI. p. 326 


-NS VI. p. 330. 


5. tFRi wffwR... Thtirpp^... yRlrboic i 

6. (i) 3T3 [? WIJl rjfF% I cT*H fit 

^ wt^t ffh i uipffrql ^qf ^ i R^ i b i- 
Tydits 4 Nhi*n ntzr RtRut i th? ^ i 

—A. Bh. VI. p. 318, Prof. Kangle’s edn. 
(ii mUT ^rf4-diR'J|: I ^<K4l I 3F«IRRI: ^TfrF*l- ? (?t ^ I dd1 efim 

3tT«pUmTfT^T*IT%Sfq 'qcjfpT I UrTIS^lRdcM: | aTRRI arjf^tFT 

°y5Hil^lir<RR>rc!tf)l: | (? “WWfRfR:, ’3f^FI) sfHtF: I 

—A. Bh. VI. p. 321, Prof. Kangle’s edn. p. 285 
(iii) cjm^Ri i wiRiWofthg cnfc% i cPr ^Rutcri uiRiRh R R r 4?ihcHKl (? f^)- 
'llf^-^>dl'd41^<lrHdl UlfmRo'l «=tTt u J4)4sil-J^ UH«SI'l s I 

—A. Bh. VII. p. 343, Prof. Kangle’s edn. p. 367 
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7. ^ft (ci^h^i<) Tiifci*bi: oqfv^fif^rRfwr^ri EftrafaEflft 

^SRTf^UlKKT! spiral: I —A. Bh. VI. p. 268, prof. Kangle’s edn.p. 114 

8. 3TTrT4T I —a. Bh. VI. p. 290 

9. wi^i fliqr^n^Rifq^hi xrof frafsm: i ...if E%t %}mv4K4l ftEim wiura 

y.hii'ti'qs^VT^T: if 4 4T°Pyr^°44if?4T: I _ a. bj- 1 _ yjj p 342 

10. Bhoja’s Srngbra-prakasa, 1963 edn. (p. 448) 


li. w ft Era 4m 114:71 wf i 4ra imiltdMdrai^d i tree: ERi^t ErafEmftifaft i 4E4 m Ets4 
EhnraT5#^4fftEiOTl WEmlMdd: ei 4 TT^i^HdEii dyffiifci i Eff^rain^i^FEarar-sg 
4144E4 Era4tfVR4f I ... 4^41E4 Era 4?f <|:%t4 EjfecH <3T5%fr mo4 4? f f wjf ffd tfrai ETl ftP ET 


ElofT raf^rangTETT: I 
12. Era pqtlchtiidif I 

Era 44EET4T414if.. <3d-)l4>K: I 
EraEhJcST 7FIM<£dH. I 


—NS VII, 374-75 
—A Bh. I. p. 346. 
—A.Bh. I p.327 
—A.Bh. I p. 328 


Era m hdEElBlVFRPf I 

4E41^ 1J4E4 EPE%4 f44T (4) fEf^Lq^fh | ...EraE4 
SEcRETd (? 4) I 
4isi Era nfrrrgd'H i 
ErarfcifrarsfiRRit i 

sradrai Era ft fa?) 4 4T4ra4h I 


—A. Bh. Ill p. 150 



WT^%E4T4T4iT4r^fd - 


—A. Bh. Ill p. 150 
—NS XXII. 1. d. 
—NS XXII. 2. ab 


—NS XXII. 3 

ElRqchlET^ Uf^d^rttiquiHlpH dfmfvtfd I 3lf4444 ft f VE I ^PdEUMRU Idl- 

MpTiyi'JiEiail^K'+urMraq'MiqRMi^rHRi I 314 yql4> Era 4144 RftWrft I —A. Bh. III. p. 150. 

13. 31dftd 114: Era 4fSRf3R %^EE^f4 EETfradT: I 

i!4l5ratn% ft 4 WRI 44 E4Ei)<K4l 4^4 II —ND, Baroda, 1959 edn, p. 169 

14. I had given expression to this belief in a footnote to my paper on Abhinavabharatl : 
Chapter VII Recovered ? First published in Journal, Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. No 
XX, No. 3, March 1971. The various passages from Abhinavabharatl (ch. VI and VII) 
cited above have strengthened my belief almost into conviction. 


15. The Sanskrit Drama by A. B. Keith, Oxford University Press, 1964 edn, p. 315 

16. Bhoja’s Srngara Prakasa, Madras, 1963 edn, p. 484. 

17. Ibid, p. 441 

18. "Era 414 E4lrqfq^Hi4yddificbifj 4ES4RTE1 44: I 
f444EI: EraEfUfdT: 411x444: Efldfllddl: I 

fra Midi sided Ivl f44T 3im^:tncR : | 

- %4cflq<^qi*h ?ft 4f4: II —Sahityadarapana III. 134-35. 

19. ... 3144 EFftETft ErarraEE RTpJI'dN+cdlh I Ztt Era 4ilc|-'*$()< 4E4 4hf: ETF fr44) l: I 44T ra WElEI 


4T4T: EEmhldd: EUfr444 4T4T ^EfqtjfzRt I E4Tft4f isqfraifE'TIJ 4T4T 34 4444 1 4 ETEtETRf...I 

— Rasatarahgini, Section IV ( Sattvikabhavanirupana ) 
20. 4tlf4 4^ 4«TTEira El% EEFj °4fratPd 4«lrf4 ^rf^qiRcqHdiecM Era4I4EP4<=n raftl ^fd Ellffddd ?fd 
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fecTUT TTforai: I cfEg Wf WET [-^-] ^:13Tf^*fT5RTWl TR:W1ET: (? 

W^Wf ) 1 %T TE%4 frTT: ■MTf^l: I 

— Rasaratnadipika, Section III ( Vibhavanubhava-sattvika-laksana ) 

21. sqRWTOTW ^ReF:... Tnft^TO^cIcI^Ticn ^ I 

^rofq i^rf^iT^nci i fwcmr -yfaPER <| Rpet--5Ekoi- ttet-^Rre^ei i g.. 

iwmt«nwjH w : i 

Rpftr^SW rlc^ERf OTcT-dlfct TfrftaRFT: I I 

3WT tHi-Mfd I — Rasapradipa, Section II ( Rasaviveka ) 

22. Keith : The Sanskrit Drama, 1964 edn, p. 315 

23. ^ A MW1 <rlflftcR U TTMWW ^ I... 

RRIMIWIRt TTgfajftfW^ TOfr^Fl I 

— Prataparudriya-Ratnapana (Madras, 1914 edn, p. 160) 

24. For translation of the two passages by Prof. M. V. Patwardhan vide Appendix. 

★ (P. 10) Cf. P. V. Kane (edn. p. 4) observes : “The austerities (performed by the angry 
man) are (first) dissolved, i.e., have to give way before the wave of passion. The angry 
man (then) perspires”. —Kane’s edn.. Notes 


□ □ □ 
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A careful, critical and comparative study of Hemacandra’s 
Kavyanusasana shows that he has composed his Kavyanusasana incorporating 
the best and well known portions of the works of a number of his illustrious 
predecessors who wrote on Poetics (and Aesthetics) like Bharata, 
Anandavardhana, Rajasekhara, Abhinavagupta, Mahimbhatta Bhoja, 
Ksemendra and Mammata. He is an excellent judge of the whole range of 
scholarship on the subject, and knows the best authorities in the field. His work 
reveals that he is both a generalist and specialist rolled into one. This may sound 
paradoxical. In Sanskrit scholarship of the past as indeed in medical practice 
today we see a lot of significance being attached to the depth of knowledge of 
a specialist. In the field of poetics we find ancient authorities laying special 
emphasis on alamkara or vakrokti or riti or dhvani or rasa or aucitya. A poor 
student feels bewildered by their exclusive emphasis on their pet doctrines 
exactly as poor patient seeking opinion from the medical stalwart specialists 
today feels. In such a baffling situation to develop a right kind of understanding 
through proper perspective becomes almost impossible unless we go to the right 
guide and teacher. Hemacandra like his worthy predecessor Mammata is such 
an unfailing guide for most of the students on the subject. He is an ideal teacher 
with the right understanding of the whole of the field of knowledge of Poetics. 
He has the ability to place every thing in its own place and guide students on 
the correct path as our family physician, a reliable general practitioner does. 
With a view to meeting the needs of primary students of Sahityasastra he wrote 
a very lucid textbook called Alamkara-Cudamani comprising (i) the sutras : 
defining the various topics dealt with in it, (ii) the vritti : a prose commentary 
on the sutras explaining and sometimes supplimenting them, and (iii) the 
udaharanas : illustrations—these are stanzas mostly quoted either from the 
works of preceding writers on poetics or from those of renowned poets. And 
with a view to meeting the needs or requirements of advanced students, who 
aspire to attain mastery, of Sahityasastra he wrote a svopajha, his own 
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commentary, called Viveka, on it incorporating the best and most well known 
portions of the works of previous writers on the subject. The way he chooses the 
passages and excerpts and the way he organises them in his two-graded scheme 
of study attest to his supreme wisdom, great critical faculty in selecting choicest 
excerpts and his marvellous power of organising them into a homogeneous and 
organic whole. His Kavyanusasana may not be, in fact is not, distinguished by 
any great originality but it does display, like his other works, a truly 
encyclopaedic learning and enormous reading, and a practical approach 
without affecting the theoretical side. 

The method Hemacandra has adopted in writing his Kavyanusasana has 
preserved for us many significant and worthwhile passages of books that are 
irretrievably lost. By way of illustration some of these passages may be noted 
here and their significance briefly discussed : 

(a) Acarya Hemacandra adopts, with some additions and omissions, the 
whole section dealing with the nature of rasa from Abhinavabhdrati and 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Abhinavagupta : 

...itt sriman abhinavaguptacaryah | 

Etan matameva cdsmdbhirupajivitam 1 | | 

In the above passage from Abhinavabhdrati when adopting it 
Hemacandra has omitted the example from Brahmana works 2 illustrating the 
concept of sadharanikarana (universalisation) and added in its place the 
following example : Samba worshipped the Sun-god and recovered his own 
health. Whoever worships the Sun recovers his health. Therefore I too worship 
the Sun for recovering my health.” 3 This universalization ( sddhdanikarana ) 
enables the spectator to participate mentally, to identify himself with the 
character that is being represented, and understand and undergo the 
experiences presented on the stage. 

From Hemacandra’s acknowledgement at the end of the long passage “id 
srimanabhinavaguptacdryah’'' it would seem that this passage too he has adopted 
trom Abhinavagupta. It is, however not found either in his Abhinavabhdrati (on 
Rasddhyaya of the Natyasastra ) or Locana, commentary on Dhvanyaloka. R. 
Gnoli conjectures that the three slokas about Samba are “no doubt taken from 

a work on poetics existing prior to A.G., perhaps the Hrdayadarpana of Bhatta 
Nayaka”. 

(b) Another unique passage preserved by Hemacandra is about the dual 
nature of Sattvikabhavas. The whole discussion about the sattvikabhavas 
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(Kavyanusasana, pp. 144-147) is most probably borrowed by Hemacandra from 
the Abhina.vabha.ra.ti on the seventh chapter— Bhava.dhya.ya of Natyasastra which 
is now almost lost). Kumarasvamin in his commentary called Ratndpana on 
Prataparudriya cites a portion from his passage with the introductory remark : 
‘Tad uktam dcdrya- Hemacandrena”. This remark would make us believe that the 
portion cited, is Hemacandra’s own. But since Hemacandra adopts the whole 
section on rasa from Abhinavabharati, it is more likely than not, that the passage 
on bhdva too he has adopted from the same source. Following Bharata and 
Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra holds that the sattvikabhavas are of dual 
character. They partake of the nature of both : the vyabhicarins and the 
anubhavas. The sattvikabhavas are of two kinds : internal and external. The 
external sattvikabhavas like stambha (stupefaction), svsda (perspiration), etc 
are bodily or physical attributes and are jada or acetana (inanimate) and 
therefore are called anubhavas. These external sattvikabhavas first suggest their 
corresponding internal sattvikabhavas but ultimately they suggest the mental 
states or emotions like rati (love), nirveda (world-weariness), etc. 5 

(c) Discussion as to the nature and number of gunas : In chapter IV of 
his Kavyanusasana Hemacandra briefly states in his vrtti that gunas are three 
(only) and not five or ten : 

l ‘trayo na tu dasa pahca va” 

He then discusses at great lengh the ten sabdagunas and arthagunas set 
forth in their works by Bharata, Dandin and Vamana. He incidentally refers to 
Mangala’s view also. V. Raghavan, in his encyclopaedic work, Bhoja’s 
Srhgaraprakasa, surveys Hemacandra’s treatment of gunas amd remarks that 
Hemacandra must have borrowed this critical discussion from Rajasekhara's 
Kdvyamimdmsd which is now lost to us except for its first chapter. I have pointed 
out in my paper. “The Sources of Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana ” 6 how 
Hemacandra s method has been eclectic and he borrows from his illustrious 
predecessors in preparing his excellent text book on Sanskrit poetics. In the 
process he does a valuble service of preserving for us much significant material. 
Here, for instance, the unique discussion on gunas, which is quite a hallmark in 
Sanskrit poetics, Hemacandra has preserved for us from Rajasekhara’s original 
voluminous work Kdvyamimdmsd (now lost). Just as Hemacandra has borrowed 
freely great portions from Rajasekhara’s chapters dealing with poetic 
conventions, plagiarism and vyutpatti (proficiency, scholarship-arising from a 
close study of the world, the various sastras the works of earlier poets and such 
other works as Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, etc.) even so this critical discussion he 
Stud.-29 
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must have borrowed from Rajasekhara. This conjecture is strongly supported by 
the way Hemacandra presents the subject and the style and diction he uses 
which is unmistakably Rajasekhara’s. 

The critical survey of gunas incorporated by Hemacandra in his Viveka 
commentary is also remarkable for the reference to the two ‘strange’ or peculiar’ 
views : 

(i) 3^51; RF4 hWi 4 R q£cM<A I cT*n % T cM I RH :, 

TRlPf R3clT TJRR:, -qi% RTtpfcf, R Rf8ct44 ^rpt 3R£5£RH 

I RicMHIcMh 1 RfSRRfRRFlR MldfH44 : R cfTR TpTfoffrflMl I 

(ii) ■JWffrrf^T R8IT % WtRrf^pjf... | 

RT^f...W^yTTf^ Tp^retRTT - 

—Viveka pp. 287-288 

These views are not met with in any of the extant works on poetics by 
Hemacandra’s predecessors. From among his successors Manikyacandra, in his 
commentary Sarhketa on Kavyaprakasa (pp. 300-301; Mysore edn; 1922) has 
nearly reproduced the above text and Bhatta Somesvara in his Sahketa 
commentary on Kavyaprakasa Jodhpur edn. 1959, p. 208) indifferently 
reproduces the following lines : 

yi-rTlPq^1 qIq^l TfWilWtT I RRT ff RFtRlf^dhsi: RR?IT 

rf5R RosrkrETTR^ I 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that Bharata lays down rules as to the 
use of particular metres in particular rasas and gives a general rule : 

WS: RT4 RRTffR: ll —NS XVI w 114-119 

These rules of Bharata recognise the intimate interrelation between 
metres and rasas. Abhinavagupta in his commentary on NS Ch. XIV, (pp. 245- 
46) quotes the view of one Katyayana : 

RRTtL cHrqiqnd- 

In the light of Bharata’s rules and Abhinavagupta’s commentary there is 
scope to re-examine whether the second view (pTRqtrT:’ has some 

merit. 

(d) Hemacandra’s freely borrowing passages and whole sections from the 
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works of his renowned predecessors helps us in another direction. These 
passages and sections serve as transcriptions of old manuscripts that were 
available to Hemacandra and enable us to restore corrupt passages from the 
works he has drawn upon.The text of Abhinavabharatl (Natyasastra Ch. VI) 
bristles with corrupt readings. Hemacandra, who has freely drawn upon 
Abhinavabharatl, especially on the four key chapters of the Natyasastra (Chs. VI, 
VII, XVIII and XIX dealing with rasa, bhava, dasarupaka and sandhisandhyahga- 
vikalpa respectively) is of immense help in restoring many passages. The editors 
of the Natyasastra, published in GOS, Baroda, have made use of, partially 
though, in restoring the text of Abhinavabharatl I too have corrected passages, 
small and big, by scores, and published them in a series of articles in the Journal, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda (and now included in my book : Studies in Sankrit 
Sahityasastra) a . By way of illustration here I restore two corrupt passages not 
covered in the series of papers referred to above. 

(i) The printed text of A.bh. (Vol. I, p. 344) reads : 

$4"dV-icit4i Ter *m\: i 

This sentence as it stands, does not give any consistent meaning; in fact 
it is self-contradictory. For Abhinavagupta in his exposition of Santarasa 
remarks : 

cT«uf4«f^ra^o(ct; uimfaoh,^ 3—( A.Bh. Vol. I. p. 333) 

The permanent emotions (of every day life) like love, etc,, are rendered 
relishable through the activities of the poet and the actor (i.e. the drama created 
by the poet’s creative imagination and its presention on the stage by the actors 
endowed with marvellous skills in the art of representation) and are 
transformed into the erotic sentiment, etc., with reference to the sensitive 
spectators. Now, how could Abhinavagupta contradict himself, and further, 
make such an absurd statement ? The whole controversy is not about the four 
permanent emotions of love, laughter, dynamic energy and wonder (of our 
everyday life) and the corresponding rasas (sentiments) of srhgara, hdsya, vira 
and adbhuta, which are admittedly pleasurable ( anandarupa, sukhatmaka ) but 
about how the permanent emotions of sorrow, anger, fear and disgust (of our 
everyday life) which are patently painful, when transformed into their 
corresponding rasas (sentiments) of karuna, raudra, bhaydnaka and bibhatsa 
become pleasurable or enjoyable—become full of all pleasure ? Abhinavagupta’s 
reply is that these wordly painful emotions become pleasurable or enjoyable 
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through the activity of the poet’s creative imagination and the talent and skill of 
the actor in the art of representation {abhinayakausala). When we bear in mind 
this position and read the sentence quoted above we are led to believe that the 
text here is defective and needs to be corrected. Here Hemacandra comes to our 
help who preserves the original reading intact when adopting the lines in his 
Kavyanusasana (p. 124, lines 9-11) : 

^cffAi (Ac( R frrcRpxT ^'imp3i=hHi TR ^fcl tPl:, wf*Rt 

■^rqifRT^ 0 

A careful look at this text reveals that the copyist of the Manuscript of the 
NS has slurred or passed over the letters RfTWR through the presence of letters 
RTTST that follow them. 

(ii) The printed text of A. Bh. Vol. 1, p. 280 reads : 

ATT^lfw ydlfcRI-HKkHI ARTT Tlfh I... 

'BT^TjmfiRR' <+>.(unq fgU'ilfllUHrfh fcMHtjK I cIHLsH I tk i 

ttiHIrqobcndPlHydirdtll^l 4R Acf I?T: I 

Hemacandra ( KAS, p. 99 lines 13-18) presents this passage with the 
following reading and punctuation marks which are far superior and yield 
happy and consistent meaning and therefore must be the original ones : 

dN4mR<1 ydird<l^iqcqT -ETRri ifcfcl 4Tf% I../Rjcj ANqA|MWRJ ^l l ^l[H^^ U| icp | 
TTJ'fld I fwRfFTRfq Pl^HclKNdHd l d' I 

The point which Abhinavagupta wants to emphasize, with all the force at 
his command is : rasa has for its essence asvada relish or enjoyment; it is a 
perception which is characterised by a generalised emotion, say, rati (love), this 
perception is entirely free from spatial, temporal and such other) conditions or 
limitations or specifications. This perception of (generalised) emotion, as it is 
free from spatial and other limitations, may be called a state of intensification 
( upacayavastha) as Bhatta Lollata does; or a reproduction ( anukara )- a 
production which repeats or imitates or reenacts the emotion of the character, 
as Sankuka does; or a combination of different elements or factors 
(visayasamagrl) as does a critic who subscribes to the Samkhya system, by 
following the doctrine of Idealism (Vijnanavada). 

In conclusion, Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana and other works of Jain 
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writers like the Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, two noted 
disciples of Hemacandra, Manikyacandra’s Sarhketa commentary on Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa, and Ambaprasada’s Kalpalataviveka deserve to be studied very 
carefully as they are mines of gold preserving best portions of works from their 
famous predecessors and render invaluable help in restoring corrupt passages 
from the texts of the predecessors. 


Notes and References : 

1. Kavyanusasana of Acarya Hemacandra, Sri MahavTra Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay 1964 
edn. 

2. The passage, cited in Abhinavabharati : 

*r*n % ‘Tranran’ * dirndl ■?rqitri q !%ii tji: a rasrdUNifchhf dy tihiaici 

T*TqRfl... yfcHfd : 

chioinmcKKfq y\ <r<fti«rfTii sto ifei yfdqfd: i 

— Rasa-bhava-vicara by Prof. Kangle, p. 154 

3. TtJfdT I 

W II 

TdsjnW4>THir^^l*ft>jin'-dl4?l I 
RfhqhF? #(: ii 

r: dthfq r ■»r%^ i 

cP-MK-SMfq TnfaifTFi tfmi ii —kAs. p. 98 

4. Prataprudrlya of Vidyanatha with Ratnapana, Treplicane, Madras. 1914. p. 180. 

5. The problem of “ The Dual Nature of Sattvikabhavas is fully discussed by me in a 
separate paper. 

6. “The Sources of Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana”, Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Vol. XIV No. 2. December 1964. now included in my book. Studies In Sanskrit 
Sahityasastra, pub. byB. L. Institute of Indology. Patan (North Gujarat) 1983 (pp. 149- 
154). 

7. The reader is referred to V. Raghavan’s Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakasa for a clear and complete 
appraisal. 

8. Vide f.n. no. 6 supra. 


□ □ □ 
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Somesvara’s relation to Hemacandra presents a knotty problem to the 
student of Sanskrit Poetics. Somesvara and Hemacandra use freely their 
predecessors in writing their Kavyadarsasamketa 1 and Kavydnusdsana 2 
respectively. Even when we leave out all such parallelisms between the two 
works as are due to their common sources we still find numerous passages that 
are common to them. It is possible that some of them are taken from works 
which are now lost. There are, however, clear indications that one of the two has 
used the other. It is extremely difficult to decide who has borrowed from whom for 
want of direct , positive, and convincing evidence. With greatest reserve , therefore, I 
present the view that Somesvara 3 probably knew Hemacandra and set forth the 
arguments in support of this view. 

The following table sets forth the parrallel passages between Somesvara 
and Hemacandra excepting those that are due to their common sources : 

Parallelisms in the Samketa of Somesvara and the Kavyanusasana of 
Hemacandra (excepting, of course, such parallelisms as are due to their 
common sources). 


Somesvara 

1. p. 9 (11 27-29) 

2. p. 23 (1 10) to p. 24 (1 

3. p. 28 (1 20) to p. 29 (1 

4. p. 34 (11 15-23) 

5. p. 56 (1 27) to p. 57 (1 

6. p. 89 (11 25-27) 

7. p. 112 (11 17-23) 

8. p. 123 (11 19-22) 

9. p. 127 (11 21-25) 



Hemacandra 


p. 51 

10) 

pp. 155-56 

15) 

pp. 65-66 

p. 53 

27) 

pp. 147-149 

p. 154 

p. 34 

P. 236 

pp. 246-47 
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10. p. 136 (11 19-20) 

11. p. 143 (1 24) to p. 144 (1 17) 

12. p. 145 (11 21-24) 

13. p. 150 (11 23-14) 

14. p. 151 (11 22-25) 

15. p. 158 (1 19) to p. 159 (1 13) 

16. p. 159 (11 23-25) 

17. p. 161 (1 25) to p. 162 (1 19) 

18. p. 163 (11 25-27) 

19. p. 164 (11 21-29) 

20. p. 167 (11 22-28) 

21. p. 169 (11 16-19) 

22. p. 182 (11 20-24) 

23. p. 193 (11 14-24) 

24. p. 198 (1 6) TO p. 201 (1 15) 

25. p. 201 (1 25) to p. 202 (1 19) 

26. p. 209 (11 15-23) 

27. p. 211 (1 20) to p. 213 (1 7) 

28. p. 218 (11 11-13) 

29. p. 221 (1 18) to p. 222 (1 6) 

30. p. 226 (11 16-18) 

31. p. 227 (11 15-25) 

32. p. 235 (1 22) to p. 236 (1 10) 

33. p. 240 (1 21) to p. 241 (1 14) 

34. p. 243 (11 13-14) 

35. p. 245 (11 22-25) 

36. p. 249 (1 3) to 251 (1 17) 

37. p. 253 (1 22) to p. 254 (1 27) 

38. p. 259 (11 15-27) 

39. p. 262 (11 12-28) 

40. p. 264 (11 12-16; 11 22-25) 


p. 202 

pp. 203-204 

p. 212 
p. 220 

p. 264 
pp. 269-70 
p. 270 
p. 40 

p. 262 
p. 266 
p. 228 

p. 238 
p. 178 
pp. 165-66 
pp. 35-42 
pp. 34-35 
p. 290 
pp. 455-466 
p. 445 

pp. 445, 446, 449 

p. 297 

pp. 296-97 

p. 307 

pp. 331-32 

p. 329 

p. 330 

pp. 307, 308, 313, 322-24 
pp. 340-41 
pp. 343-44 
pp. 345-46 
pp. 339, 348 
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41. p. 266 (1 10) to p. 267 (1 13) 

p. 349, p. 348 

42. p. 267 (11 22-26) 

p. 387 

43. p. 268 (11 15-19) 

p. 350 

44. p. 270 (1 25) to p. 271 (1 21) 

p. 351 

45. p. 276 (11 22-28) 

p. 382 

46. p. 277 (11 28-29) 

p. 379 

47. p. 288 (1 9) to p. 289 (1 16) 

p. 357, 356 

48. p. 292 (11 20-25) 

p. 383-84 

49. p. 294 (11 13-14) 

p. 384 

50. p. 298 (11 25-27) 

p. 384 

51. p. 302 (11 11-27) 

pp. 379-381 

52. p. 303 (11 13-15) 

p. 380 

53. p. 304 (1 25) to p. 305 (1 25) 

pp. 377-78 

54. p. 310 (11 19-25) 

p. 404 

55. p. 319 (11 19-22) 

p. 397 

56. p. 335 (11 25-29) 

pp. 404-405 

57. p. 350 (11 6-16) 

pp. 238-239 

58. p. 350 (11 17-24) 

pp. 234-235 

Let us consider a few remarkable parallelisms from those listed 


When we compare the two passages indicated by the number 11 we find 
that the passage in Somesvara is defective as the lines “SRTqcT cfcfta: W ^ TTW^Ici i 

M - ch ^ c| I ^ WI I 4PH-W WIT l” are 

left out by Somesvara or the scribe from the original passage found in the 
Vyaktiviveka 4 from where Hemacandra borrows it. Hemacandra’s long passage 
is made up of passages borrowed from Vyaktiviveka and Vakroktijivita. 
Somesvara’s short passage appears to have been adopted from Hemacandra. 

The two passages numbered 37 contain one very significant detail 
Hemacandra illustrates sWu b y cftsfo? V* mm.: ^ | Somesvara’s 

illustration reads : fw ^ ^ , These two examples are in conformity with 

the respective creed of the two authors. Barring these examples, the two 
passages are nearly, identical. This fact indicates that the passage with a suitable 
change has been lifted by one from the other. 
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The two passages bearing number 41 are related in a way to a passage 
found in Namisadhu who is decidedly earlier than both of our writers. These 
passages deserve special attention. Let us set forth the three passages for a 
comparative study : 


Namisadhu 


3T4 un TTfcT 


44TcRT 4c# 4 




IT f?H#f44frT I 


— Kumara, 1.4 


— Kumara. III.54 






<4) ‘STMl^dl ■^cRT'RFf’ ^c4T#J I — Kumara. III.54 

3T? ^|chldu4^lc{ldi 4T4T# 4 I 4 I 4cT: 

44f4 I 4 o(T Rh«&cc(^ | cf«TT 44J4fw>n^l^cMI^M8l°^K : | ^ 
3T#^-WTT4TTO44 #telT4T 4444# vT$T<JR4 - ^HdMI^MH I^RTl 4T 

4T I 444f 

(3) #4° ! TI HH< u -s: — Kumara I 1 

$c*IKiqft I _0n Rudrata VIII. 37 

Somesvara : 

(0 cm vi■ h|(L| c\ I —Kumara I. 4 

(■0 3HI«=1 dI 14)1^1 idc| dl+tt q'HMl 444T#4T4 I 

^la^^^cMct^yi d-dlRufl M^Hl 4T# II —Kumara III. 54 

(3) 3Tfw#Tcf [V]44T ? (fWTT) #t44Tf44 #^<4 1 4, I 

TT4»Rf#T fsrcf# HPddlH, II —Kuttanimata 258 

W 1WT: TjfacZiT Midd^s: I —Kumara I. 1 

(h) 4T5S4 [? 4M-] <#4 ^Tf4T 

■^cTT f#T: Wgf#f4T5T4T I —Bhatti II. 47 


4T 74T^#STT4T4l 


—Kumara I 1 
—On Rudrata VIII. 37 


-Kumara I. 4 


—Kumara III. 54 


-Kumara I. 1 


(O <s tici'^qcM , jq|qc(ii^i4T4r^ 44: 4c44F4fcfdtftdTf4 I 

Trat cjti'd'i •Huemiii ansjcTF# 44^4 vThi*^ II — Kumara. III. 29 

^#3 I 4l^TrTI#TT # 44T84T 44 3T5PT^T ^nf^l^*iM<rl «f 44# ¥41 4 

44cf# 444T^T4H4^S444T4T4 7T4144T f4v# I ‘3T4TcTEh4Tf44’ ffd 444 ^1 Mel ^ 
4FWRRL 4 4 TOT, 444T444 444414, 4P444#44T, 3T?4T 4 3T44 T5##q^# 4# 
WFTT: Wldlci,. 

Stud.-30 
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Hemacandra : 


■q ^ ^— 


(%) w|o[ -^qr f^cf; i 

IcIT ^ cP^T Tjqpi ^fsi# || 


(3) cT«U-3^UrW42nPTsr I 

(3) BINf^lrll ^cRT«lf c(f)R| cTW^HFTq; I 

ipid'|tqW«IcblcHyi q^iRuil c#sr || 


(y) cf8JT-3Tfa(PT[ftra fami ^ilrHlPMc) fq^ i q | 

J TibN R^SRfgcTT fSRfbcf ?>f^§RT: qfdrilH, II 

(K) cTSIT-'f^RT: ^sqr jq -q p T ^rg: ’ | 


— Bhatti. II. 47 
—Kumar a. I. 4 

— Kumara. III. 54 

—Kuttanimata 258 
— Kumara. I. 1 


3rqKlg ) c^l^n&4 t^fclT | wdfrj ■f^Mdl fa^NuidSTltWM ^Ff^Tcf qg | T ^M^c| | 
WTRlq^PTf: TEd^V-i clglddiidi ^ ycilqHNrqi^ l — Kavyanusasana, p. 349 


It is found on comparison that Namisadhu discusses three stanzas from 
the point of view of ‘alamkara’ present in them and concludes that they contain 
Upamabhasa or Utpreksabhasa. Hemacandra has quoted the three verses cited 
by Namisadhu and added two more verses and remarks that they should not be 
taken to contain Utpreksa but Upama and Upama alone. Somesvara cites all the 
five verses found in Hemacandra and adds the sixth one and emphatically asserts 
that they all contain Utpreksa and Utpreksa alone and not Upama. This 
comparative study of the three passages suggests that Somesvara is probably 
later than Hemacandra. 


The two passages, which are numbered 53, are of special interest. A 
comparison of the two passages clearly shows that Somesvara includes in his 
gloss the passage found in Hemacandra and another found in Ruyyaka’s 
Alarhkarasarvasva 5 . It appears likeiy that Somesvara may have combined the two 
passages from the two authors. If Hemacandra had before him Somesvara he 
would not have probably left out the beautiful passage from Alarhkarasarvasva. 


The verse found in these passages numbered 55 is read differently by 
different writers : 


3E^ci -gtrcj *psr ^ firai i 

Namisadhu on Rudrata VII-83; Somesvara. Hemacandra reads the fourth 
quarter as M | Manikyacandra reads it as follows 
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3TT^cf 4WTFTI 44 4k: fif4T I 

kt ^ %4: TTrft«f^Tcf^ II 

Hemacandra’s change of reading in the fourth quarter might be 
deliberate but it is possible to explain that he introduced this change in the text 
provided by Namisadhu and not necessarily by, Somesvara. 

It is possible to take Somesvara’s remark ‘'MsiPm 444f4 44lf4 

TT4 tTq 4Tf44R4 34T T4 44R 1 (p. 307) as pointing to 

Hemacandra’s text 4lf44l g...3Tf4%4444T ttcj 44fcT I 4lrfq ■g^ETqicrfq cT4rf4 4 

I (pp. 402-403). 

The use of the dignified expression ‘44 4, ^4:’ (p. 144) by Somesvara is, 
indeed very unusual. In Hemacandra’s Kdvydnusdsana we come across this 
expression over a number of times. 6 Everytime the expression is used we need 
not believe that the remark that follows is Hemacandra’s own view. 7 At times we 
find that Hemacandra prefixes a remark borrowed from his predecessor with 
this or similar expression. This expression eminently suits the style of 
Hemacandra. Somesvara’s use of the expression ‘44 cj ^4:’ once only, and that 
too, in the corresponding context found in Hemacandra who uses it in several 
other contexts also possibly points to Somesvara’s borrowing from Hemacandra. 

Now, let us consider Hemacandra’s relation to Ruchaka or Ruyyaka 
which would help us in deciding the interrelation between him and Somesvara. 
I have shown in a separate paper the indebtedness of Somesvara to Ruyyaka’s 
Alarhkarasarvasva by listing the parallel passages. Prof. R.C. Parikh has 
demonstrated Somesvara’s indebtedness to Ruyyaka’s Samketa in his learned 
introduction to the edition of Kavyaprakasa. It is thus firmly established that 
Somesvara is later than Ruyyaka whose Samketa and Alamkarasarvava he has 
used freely. On a comparison between Hemachandra’s Kavyanusasana and 
Ruyyaka’s Samketa we find that Hemachandra has used not only Kavyaprakasa 
but also Ruyyaka’s Samketa on it. The parallelisms noted below are enough to 
prove that Hemacandra has used Ruyyaka’s Samketa , 8 



Hemacandra 

Rucaka 

1. 

p. 77 (11 11-13, 1 22) 

p. 31 

2. 

p. 154 (11 19-23) 

p. 40 

3. 

p. 225 (11 23-26) 

p. 74 

4. 

p. 376 (11 9-11) 

p. 70 

5. 

p. 388 (1 23) 

p. 69 

6. 

p. 389 (11 2-6) 
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On a careful scrutiny it is found that there is not a single passage 
common between Alamkarasarvasva and Kavyanusasana. A few verses which 
are common to them are found in earlier works such as 
Sarasvatikanthabharana, Kavyaprakasa, Rucaka’s Samketa, etc. 

Considering the fact that Hemacandra freely draws upon his predecessors 
amd the Samketa commentary of his contemporary Ruyyaka but shows no 
acquaintance with his contemporary’s Alamkarasarvasva one is inclined to 
believe that probably Hemacandra wrote his Kavyanusasana before Ruyyaka had 
composed his Alamkarasarvasva or at least before that work had reached him. 

Somesvara, who uses freely Ruyyaka’s Samketa and Alamkarasarvasva as 
well, and reveals many similarities with Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana, probably, 
therefore, knew Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana. 

Notes and References : 

1. Rajasthana Puratana Granthamala, edited by Prof. R. C. Parikh. 

2. Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, edited by Prof. R. C. Parikh. 

3. For the view that Somesvara is possibly earlier than Hemacandra, vide. Prof. R.C. 
Parikh’s Introduction to the edition of Kavyaprakasa with Samketa. Part II, pp. 14-19. 

4. Kashi Sanskrit Series Edition (1936) -page 334. 

5. Nirnayasagara edition, 1939, vide p. 105, II 13-18. 

6. p. 110, 183, 204, 217, 337, etc. 

7. It deserves notice that the passage which follows the sentence ‘^4 ^ 4 :’ is taken over 

from the Vyaktiviveka (pp. 259-60) and incorporated as his own by Hemacandra (see 
pp. 217-18). This practice of taking over the words from the original work and 
incorporating them among one’s remarks was followed by very reputed authors. (Cf. 
Kane : History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 169). 

8. —Edited by Shivaprasada Bhattacharya, Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vo 1, II. Nos. 6 and 


□ □ □ 
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The publication of the Kalpalataviveka, a hitherto unpublished work on 
Sanskrit poetics, is a valuable addition to the existing literature on Sanskrit 
poetics. It is an Addendum to the Pallava which is a commentary on the 
Kalpalata. The author of the Kalpalata and Pallava, both of which are 
irretrievably lost, is, as first pointed out by Pt. Dalsukh Malvania, Ambaprasada, 
the Chief- minister of Siddharaja Jayasimha (1094-1143 A. D.). It has not so far 
been known whether the same author wrote this book or it is somebody else. His 
expressed aim is to explain whatever was passed over by the Pallava. But he has 
gone beyond this declared aim and has incorporated in his Addendum detailed 
portions dealing with Nrtta-natya, Dhvani, Prastara, 33 Bhavas, and the famous 
Rasa-sutra of Bharata from the standard works which together take about 160 
printed pages, i.e. one half of the Addendum. 

The editors deserve to be congratulated on critically presenting the text 
based on three MSS. and adding useful Indexes at the end. Prof. Vora’s 
Introduction, very elaborate, is highly useful in understanding and appreciating 
the elliptical passages in the text. His was, indeed, a very arduous task to trace 
the sources; for the text in many places gives only pratikas of Sanskrit karikas, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit illustrative verses, and of the gloss on them. Sometimes it 
gives synonyms or adds remarks by way of explanations or criticism. Some of 
these pratikas are not the words with which the karikas or the illustrative verses 
open. Naturally, Prof. Vora’s task of tracing the sources became all the more 
difficult. It must be said to his credit that he has, to a great extent, accomplished 
his task with admirable success. Besides tracing the sources in the course of the 
topicwise survey of the contents of the four chapters on Dosa, Guna, 
sabdalamkara and arthalamkara he has critically and ably discussed the various 
topics of the authorship of the Kalpalata, its Age, the title of the work, the inter¬ 
relation between the Kalpalata and the Kalpalataviveka, the scope of the 
Kalpalata, the Pallava and the Kalpalataviveka, the structure of the Kalpalata, the 
authorship of the Kalpalataviveka, the contribution and usefulness of the 
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Kalpalatd and the Kalpalataviveka. He has rightly stated that the Kalpalataviveka 
is highly useful in understanding Bhamaha’s Chapter on nydyanirnaya and that 
it offers very happy readings of some corrupt passages in the Abhinavabh.br ati 
and the Locana. 

The Appendixes to the Kalpalataviveka leave out many Sanskrit and 
Prakrit illustrative verses, The primary/secondary sources of a good many 
illustrative verses and verses cited as authorities have not been indicated. In his 
Introduction Prof. Vora has traced many verses to their (secondary) sources. It 
would have been appropriate if he had supplemented the work of the editors by 
adding an Appendix towards the end of his Introduction. A separate Index of 
Prakrit verses with their Sanskrit chaya and primary and / or secondary sources 
would have proved a welcome feature of this edition. 

Prof. Vora could have considerably reduced the bulk of his Introduction 
by refraining from covering the ground already covered. He need not have 
explained at lengh the passages traced to their well-known sources, in a 
scholarly introduction meant for advanced students it would have been but 
proper if he had pointed out the passages only. It would have enhanced the value 
of this Introduction if he had discussed and shown how the present text helps us 
on the one hand to correct the corrupt passages in the source-books and how 
the sources on the other help us to correct, at some places, the text of the present 
work. A perusal of the text and the sources traced by Prof. Vora shows that one 
very important source, viz., Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita, of the present work has 
completely escaped his attention. Occasionally, one comes across erroneous 
statements in the Introduction, such as “When it ( Pratijna ) is established by a 
powerful means of proof one Dosa arises”.—p. 68 “Nityah Sabdah Krtakatvdt.” 
Here the hetu being a product is not present in the similar case (d kasa) and also 
in the dissimilar case (ghata)”—P. 70, f.n.l; P. 131, f.n.7. The illustrative 
quotation which the Kalpalataviveka refers to in this context is not fq TfTcTefcn 
i — Kirata. X-34 but 

ftP'jqq) TfTrl Hdcf ^TT fccf: Tgn fjfa l Pq^ Tri | 

cPPT II —Bhatti II. 47. 

This is indisputably clear from the significant words used by the 
Kalpalataviveka : salalateva...sthasnuriva (P. 251, 11. 20-21) “(P. 264, 1.28) 
Dandi’s ill.”. It is not Dandi’s but Vamana’s illustration. “All the figures...are 
given after Vyaghata, Mammata’s last sabdalamkara". —p 166. Vyaghata is not 
a sabdalamkara but an arthalamkara. 

(P. 105, 1.12) Then follows a long long section... Viveka which has drawn 
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upon the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana, without adding anything original,-”—p. 
112. The Kalpalataviveka has certaintly drawn upon the Dhvanyaloka and the 
Locana but it also has added in suitable contexts a large number of passages 
from Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana. On page 30 the Prakrit word Madaha is 
wrongly spelt as Mahada. In a few sentences we find wrong English usage : “No 
purpose is served by consigning Vatsa to Ujjayim”.—p. 63. “He then carried out 
this vow in a feat of anger.”—p. 74. “ Thus Binna (? Bhinna)- marga and Purna- 
svara cannot co-exist, at the same time.” ...though apdrtha by itself is a dosa, as 
is universably known.”—p. 83...The latter is further divided into imaginable 

( bhavya ) and conceptual or contemplable fvasaniya') . contemplable or 

conceptual” —p. 103. Bhavya and Vasaniya could be rendered in English as 
understandable and comprehensible. 

Prof. Vora has added a long list of corrections in the Corrigenda but still 
a large number of mistakes and misprints have remained unnoticed. Mistakes of 
spelling and misprints on such a scale really disfigure the work and positively 
annoy the reader. The Prakrit verses, cited in the Introduction (under footnotes, 
are presented rather poorly and carelessly. A few instances may here be cited : 

(P. 113, f.n. 3) W . (Cf. Setu 1.56) 

(P. 113, f.n. 5) W . (Cf. Setu V. 19) 

(p. 139, f.n. 10) (? K.P. X v. 471) 

(P. 140, f.n. 12.) “Probably 4frP7 (p. 270, 1.22) is a misreading 

for it is in S K.”. Mid 4 ^ ! sldlfe I is perfectly all right. 

(P. 141, f.n. 9) ^.(Cf. Setu I. 1) 

(p. 143, f.n. 3) .(cp setu I. 3) 

(P. 144, f.n. 5) 711 ^upgL..(Cf. Hemacandra-Prakrit Grammar 4.420) 

Prof. Vora’s remark : “It should be Kavi in the text and not Kavi ” is 
absolutely unwarranted. “Kavi” is perfectly all right in Apabharamsa. 
Hemacandra’s text reads bhadu in place of bhidiya. Our text reads bhadi [itl] 
Kasyascit sambhodhanamidam \] and it appears to be a genuine reading. 

(P. 147. f. n. 1) 4 «ft 3T (? #31). 

.nsftisrJrcj (? outstrip^) 

(P. 154, f. n. 2) 7?.(? fTT3T). 

(P. 156, f. n. 6) .(? ntjai fq) TTtrrq^c? o^> 

(Cf. Saptasati II. 61) 

Occasionally, in tracing the passages to their sources. Prof, Vora is not 
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quite precise in citing references but makes general observations which are not 
very helpful. The following is an instance in point : (P. 254, 1.20). “The varieties 
of Rupaka, viz., Vakya-rupaka and Samasa-rupaka, and their varieties and Sub- 
varieties as given by Rudrata are discussed and some of the illustrations given 
by Rudrata and Nami are reviewed”. 

However, I would like to say that these critical observations in no way 
detract the value and importance of Prof. Vora’s learned introduction. 


That the Vakroktijivita is one of the sources drawn upon by the 
Kalpo.lata- viveka will be clear from the following table : 


Kalpalataviveka 

1. fefsjcT.4 I 

—P. 241 lines 15-18 


And Vakroktijivita 

Upama 

fa^fSTcf.|| 

-III. 30-31 and Vrtti on these karikds 


2. ^TFrsiT . P. 438 

. p. 438 

^TRFfWcT . P. 439 

Trim . P. 438 

—P. 242 lines 7-10 


3. . 

—P. 242 11. 18-21 

4. ^4 -s4...P. 242, I. 24 


P. 444 TRIH II 

Note : There is loss of text after this stanza. 
Probably it is preserved by Kalpalataviveka. 

■^4 ^...(from Sisu III, 8)-De, 
p. 201. -Visvesvara, p. 442, f.n. 1. 


Note : According to Dandl, Rudrata and Mammata, this verse would be an 
illustration of adbhutopamd, utpadyopama and atisayokti respectively. 
Kuntaka takes it as an illustration of tulyayogita, Acarya Visvesvara, 
however, considers the verse to be out of context and relegates it to the 
footnotes. 


5. W^SJTtfcT 

P. 242, 1. 26 


P. 444. 1. 9 


P. 243, 1, 2 


P. 444, 1, 7 


P. 243, 1. 4 


P.445, 1. 1 

Note : is, 

probably, a scribal mistake for ‘4 k4rk\ 


6. yc44iH s ...'fTTR... 

P. 243, 1. 6 



P. 243, b. 7 

.. .TstRRIT.. .34 fa fa: 
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—P. 446, lines 1-4 
XXX 

—P. 443, lines 3-4. 

Note : The Prakrit verse opening with “dara raiya” is probably adopted from the 
Vakroktijivita. This surmise is based on the fact that there is loss of text 
just before yatkavyartha etc. and the present verse “dara raiya” occurs in 
the Kalpalataviveka just before “ yatkavyartha 

8 - ^ P- 243, 1.20 ^§ 1 - HI. 33 . (V) 129 

P. 243, lines 20-21 4^1cT '^qp-lld: T^n ^T ef^Pd : TPgfdd l 

WTF hof I P. 446 

Note : (i) The reading ‘samucitd’ (in the Vakroktijivita) is obviously wrong. It 
ought to be samuccita (Cf. Dandi’s samuccayopama-U. 21) (ii) The verse, 
indicated by the Pratlka ayam ranah (p. 243, 1 . 21), is probably adopted 
from the Vakroktijivita. It follows the verse “sadayam bubhuje” in the 
Kalpalataviveka and the verse “ sadayam bubhuje” in the Vakroktijivita is 
followed by marks showing loss of text. 

9. P. 244, lines 3-5 WSJSK ^cn-(III. 33. V. 133) 

Note : Dandl (11.356) reads sastra 0 ). The author possibly quotes from memory, 
hence the V.L. Khadga 0 . After this verse in the Vakroktijivita we have 
mark showing grantha-pata. Possibly, the Vrtti ‘snr ®r^ 4 T 

and the Prakrit illustration (? fq) v) (with the 
Vrtti Mu ^hFhPi: ffcT) that follows it formed a part of the text of the 

Vakroktijivita (now lost). 


TTfaPd; 


7. 




P. 243, 1 . 9 

...P. 243, 1 . 12 
...P. 243, 1 . 14 


Utpreksa 


10. 3TcT ^ rAdfd eft ?T«lf 

W4«TT... 

—(p. 244, 1. 11) 


11 . ^fcT 

P. 244, lines 14-19 


dP^ftl d^fcl W 3RfIRr«irq( I 
—Vrtti on III. 25-27 (p. 424) 

Tddl^ld II 

The verse is followed by a mark indi¬ 
cating granthapata. (p. 449 -p. 450, 1 . 1 ) 


Note : Probably the Vrtti is based on the portion following the verse ayam 
mandadyutih etc. in the Vakroktijivita which is now lost. 
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12 . i ^ g 

cbl^PlchH. 

—P. 252, lines 11-12 







—III. 24-26 

and the Vrtti on it (p. 422-425) 
especially, fgfava c fr R ffasL 

*wVjPh4> i... 


13. 3TNte-^T 
-^frl 

fThfor-ffo 

ftware'ui t i%...-^TTOi^5rti8n i 
%wi ^...iwg^raTtRtc^siT i 
■3c^--^1cT 

—P. 252, lines 15-26 


aipfte... 

WbjcT:.. 

frafer... 


s^... 

—De, pp. 193-194 
—Visvesvara, pp. 425-26 


Note : De’s observation on the two missing Prakrit verses is as follows : “The 
Vastavasadrsyodaharanam is a Prakrit verse which cannot be 
reconstructed from the MS. So is the Prakrit verse given as 
ubhayodaharana”. (p. 193). The two Prakrit verses in the Kalpalataviveka, 
which illustrate ubhayasadhanotpreksa are most probably the same two 
verses referred to by De in the quotation cited above. It must, however be 
conceded that according to De they are not both illustrations of 
ubhayasadhanotpreksa. 


C Samsaya =) Sasamdeha 


14. TfWT (? 3 ) I 

—P. 253, 1. 26 
MTcT 4 ffcT i 

—P. 253, 1. -27 


15. Idb^sTl: ff?F | 

—P. 255, 1.5. 
^PRTt^FFTI ftfWiJcT- 

—P. 255, 1.5 

16 . UTMT^rMM ffcT I 

—P. 259, 1.11 


TfW ^...(Kirdta IX.15) 

—P. 473, lines 2-3 
fHHW {Kirdta, V1II-53) 


Dipaka 


—P. 473, lines 5-6 


cMhVipm ywi4inTfrciW 


—Vrtti on III. 19, p. 404, lines 1-2 

Slesa 

—III, 34-v. 141 (p. 452, lines 2-5). 
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Aprastu tap rasarhsa 


17. HTcprcr ffcT l m I - 

3T>J44: 44T4f: 444T47f4«r4T 3 744^,41 

344foi41: i_p. 264, lines 28-29 

W 4 T -?f 4 i m aiP)¥d 44 i 8 p 774747- 
3744347447447 7S44f¥d: I 


—P. 264, 1.29 to p. 265, 1.1 



777*47374474. 77474474434744731754 (? °'oi4N'4>l 
37754)447*f3F?7777 I w- 
7374T HIcHd 7[4... 

...cT7#T 47477 44R; II 

—P. 415, lines 4.8 


18. cFRprr^ffcr i 


—P. 265, 1. 21 
wRrafacira 


—P. 265, 1. 23 


Drstanta 

475*77*4 774Tp4c4...l 

—III. 38 (p. 467) 

wftH 45 P 4 .fi... 

.44g*i II 

[Sakuntala 1-20)- P. 458, lines 1-5. 


19. 447414 ^4 | 

374 4744: 3TI477f4477: 75>d*H 

U‘cTl4'd I —P. 266, 1. 15 

4T?4777Tl ?fcf I 
374lf4 gjchtfoicb: | 

—P. 266, lines 15-16 


Dipaka 

4414 fa 

5474 4^7 4 ch^uj) 

—P. 396, lines 3-4. 

4^wl. I 

. II 

—P. 399, lines 7-8. 


20. 4S: f4T77T44. I 


—P. 267, 1.6 
4t4474=4444f4f4 I 

—P. 267, 1.7 

4^447 4^^J4 %4TM4 37*45 47f*|4 
P44 ?tcT <N4ld I 3F4df4 "4 4t4^4 
41: lf4 I 3747 4^555 I 3r4l4dftTf4 I 
dlMdd¥d 744=4: I 444416- 31=4747- 
f47T4 ^f4 I 34474 ff4 8Ht4^d74 I 
<lM4>H, 5444: 1 ¥4 i M ch4 - 

47775^7415 I —P. 267, lines 8-11. 


447 37447147. 

%447 4&:f57774 4T ... II 

—III.18 (p. 398) 

¥4474^441=4^ (?4t44c4^444=4i4f4) 

3R WI Pdd4lc4l<4>c%4 474475 1 4^tf44 
4747^ 554-45 47^^J4 dh-Mld, 3747l4T4f4 
44*4*457444714 dl'i=^dlH=h*i. I 3il u i]H u 5d- 
4*t§4 54447^57 

47: #47 WTc44744Tf45. TlW- 

Rt>4id^=(2d 
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[Note : The reading saurya, found in the Vakroktijivita, seems to be better.] 

—P. 400, lines 4-11. 


21. TT (? TIT) ffcl I 

4^^ I ^tcT I cf^T 

^*|? TT lf?T I 37^1 f5RT- 

^(^•HlrchudilHcqci cCl m*mRi cT^PT fcfhl: 
3Pfki Tcrfd i 

—P. 267. lines 11-13. 


22 . qrfi/RUird ^cR%... 


—p. 276, lines 19-21. 

...PP-JhTdiH, -3'-sqdi Tf:. 

WRIT TTfe I 
3TR^TR5ThT 4T*T falwfq ^ITO- 

—P. 276, lines 21-P. 277, 1.2. 

J lcM -T % 7f^3%i... 

*»: M TJWTlfqpT W: I 

—P. 277, lines 2-5 
% MdcKM tPTT fePJrUT W4 M 
*33 


—P. 277, lines 6-7 


b^T wrfci dtfft TiPTf i 


(Bhamaha 11-27)—P. 402, 1. 2. 

Tftcnfwwrzr wi m 

( Uttara-rama-carita II. 10) 

—P. 462, lines 9-12. 
TSfclt TT °T4Hl4J4... 


(Kirata IX-39) —P. 463, lines 2-3 
f% T^T... 

(Kirata IX-40)—P. 464, lines 1-2 

TT^fsjfcIiJrlt PTST...m.. I 
W W fckfedl M II 
(Vikramorvasiya-IV-27) 

—P. 464, lines 3-4. 


—P. 277, 1.9. 
—P. 277, 1.9 



—P. 277, lines 11-12 


—P. 465, lines 3-4 



—P. 465, 1.6 
^q4rq<lHq^l^|c|<gp g4!T4,|^H^ 
—P. 465, 1.5. 


Note : Kuntaka gives these four verses to illustrate his own definition of Sahokti. 
They are adopted by our author from Kuntaka and not from the original 
works. This is clear from the fact that they are cited in the same order 
as found in the Vakroktijivita. 
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23 


TRF I F ttt 

'TTcT^R I 


•P. 277, lines 13-19 


‘Kuntaka cites discusses and rejects 
Bhamaha’s definition and illustration 
of Sahokti. He defines Sahokti as 
follows :- 

M q- uniqi q fj ^ gq | 

3T«lfaf TIT TTftfW: TTcft II 

—III. 37, p. 461. 


Parivrtti 


24. tt^PT...^... fa4jKFIKfcUlfcMidd :...l 

TT^...c^wn r... ..II 

These Pratlkas are possibly based 
on the text of the Vakroktijivita 
This conjecture is supported by 
the Pratlka which immediately 
follows : 


cTT4 ^fcT I 3T3PEJTT4 I 

—P. 277, 1. 27. 

(Discussion 


(Kumarasambhava V. 16) 

—P. 447, lines 5-6 
of) Rasavat 


25. Tf^qf^w Tym i 

FT ^ ^fcT.4TF?T^T TRrcT 

—P. 316, lines 5-7 
[Note : ‘PlAm^Tb:’ is obviously a 
paraphrase of f^FT^fw...] 


{Vikramorvsiya . IV. 28) 

—P. 350, lines 1-4 


26. ftSIFTaF ffo ft%rT5 
FftiFj -qflrg fttr-i... 

fttfRTf^TTqc^TrFT.. . 
w=f% fsrqcRrj 

—P. 316, lines 12-16. 
fqy<rt 1 -4T^ ^qqRoEnr^FptTl- 
5-q^TTF- —P. 316, I. 19 




-P. 316, 1 22. 


—P. 316, 1. 23. 

MM: 

—P. 316, 1.24 


t% FT^PT... 

TFFF^fRfrr.. .fsrqcm... 

tlfqfd Rxboll^rt'M'WK 
fTpjfRT: II 

—P. 361, lines 1-4. 


ijqTci| T qR 


—P. 364, 1.7 


—P. 361. 1. 5. 

—P. 364. ;. 10 
...ThTO: 3TTtTF%... 

—P. 364, 1.8. 
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SP 7 T (? 3 T^n)q^|-^|iR 


—P. 316, 1. 25 
ffcT ^^'-IldrlRTb^ 


—P. 316, 1. 28 
STcTfPfiSTT: 

I "4^HI4l5<ri^l4Wc;^lH 


—P. 316, lines 29-30 

^qrsippJT... 

—P. 317, 1.2 

-WTrqfa 

—P. 317, 11. 3-4. 
cfg^T^rTRfcPn ?fcT 

—P. 317, 1. 7-8. 


—P. 317, 1.3 
wtvl Welt 


—P. 317, 1.3 
cfT TW5T TTc^RsqTg Wl^ I 


—P. 317, 1. 10 


—P. 364, last line-P. 365, 1.1. 


—P. 370, 1. 10 
^ 3TTtTT^TT 


%4f^el^t4 'qfcjrfc^ | 

—P. 339, lines 1-2 

'3MtSIFtq... 


—P. 385, lines 3-4. 

../■wicRfa Rt; 7 -nf4titnq; 

—P. 371, 1.2. 

—P. 388, lines 3-4. 

^tctptt^t.... 

.fScllt-cJ cjicil II 

—P. 386, lines 3-6 

‘^rqtel Welt’ I 


—P. 387, 

T. .^fgLT^Ioqx^nra^: 
IT SlfcN^ I 


1.3 


-P. 388, 1.5 


...*fw wrfq 


—P. 317, lines 13-14 —P. 389, 1.5 

Sarhsrsti 

W*£5Tf WfT... 

dldi HW=l^g , {d... 

—P. 320, lines 2-3 —P. 477, lines 2-5. 


The sources of the Kalpalataviveka help us in correcting its text. The 
editors have done their best to present the text of the Kalpalataviveka as faithfully 
and carefully as possible. The text, however, needs to be corrected in many 
places. Some of the important and significant corrections are noted below for 
the benefit of readers : 


P. 23, 1. 16 
P. 23, 1. 18 


For 

^mmRf 

STT^cT [?] TR: 


Read 

*JcTFfcT 

STTfTcTcPJ: W: 
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P. 25, 1. 7. 


STTfWffd 1 37TER | 

P. 31, 1, 16 


* 

P. 31, 1. 23 

^f^HTAirRet 


P. 40, 1, 24 



P. 45, lines 12-13 


-r* , *y f— . , 

|occ(K5ldy4«: 

P. 47, 1. 1. 


■Scsf^i 

P. 60, 1. 7 

7T^5r^tlMMr^irl 

ITS? 

P. 72, 1. 22 

■^qrR^Td 

■gW45cf- 

P. 87, 1, 12 



P. 87, 1. 25 



P. 89, lines 22-26 




The passage should be read as follows : 

[W^pRl] TRT^T^RT ■dlffePMsf ^ STffe^cTt fT3 


The text as it stands is apt to mislead readers. It is not Narayana but 
Bharata who has employed the word “ratibhoga" when defining Vilasa’, one of 
the Angas of Pratimukha-Sandhi. Again, the two sentences given within inverted 
commas are not the two karikas ( karika-dvaya ) referred to. In fact, they are not 
karikas at all. The two Karikas meant here are : 4 f]^TTPTRTT...and 

..(Dhvanyaloka III. 11 and 12). This interpretation is based on 
Locana (p. 341 and p. 361). 

P. 96, 1. 2 and 4T. *ft: m 

1. 5 


P. 107, 1. 8 
P. 107, 1. 28 
P. 110, 1. 23 
P. Ill, 1. 9 
P. Ill, 1. 18 
P. 117, 1. 9. 
p. 119, 1. 7 


W4 




gcfbr -Q4 Tf s=rfr 


°pl^< 


(? R) 

F*1 i^irdcfti^rtirc; I The footnote reads 3 TT£f 5 $ 
^Tjsiral I The whole verse, 


however, 

is nowhere given in the text. The full verse runs as 
follows :— 
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ftarfcTcftrsif <f>«n oq^HfsrcTR, I 

wf: qi'^il % fofl: II —Udbhatai, P. 70 

P. 119, lines 8-9 (V.L. RR) S^Pd 


The full verse runs as follows :- 

^|ii^(u|chM|^chfu|=hl 
f^TSTT ^fOTT^sERI 


-Udbhata, P. 70. 


,'<*>PdlARI R RfcTT 
TTlrTT T^PlRT 

siRtn^twfn, 
ffo 

=Maidl 

=fRF) TTfRTcl R 
R^T?fgalpH...RT 0 

^ TR%Rt is the correct reading. 
tit ^RchkhFh 

P. 183, lines 26 etc The Prakrit verse needs to be corrected and the Sanskrit 
gloss on it needs punctuation marks. 

P. 184, 1. 4. The Dhvanyaloka and the Locana (p. 479) present the text of 

this portion correctly. 

P. 186, 1. 1 TT^=t Tf 

P. 187, 1. 14 TdFlfd TcTT R 

P. 190, lines 5-6 Note : The Danda after sthulam (1. 5) should be deleted. 

upodharageti is the Pratika of its illustration. For 
suksmamatam, we should read suksmam matam... 

P. 235, 1.4. cRft ftfWf cr ^ ' faPUTH 

P. 238, 1. 9 RRFT RRfa R iJTOIekfa 

P. 251, lines 20-21 MRIRSJT «ijV [Cf. Hemacandra 


P. 119, 11. 21-22 
P. 127, 1. 24 
P. 160, 1. 24 
P. 161, 1. 23 
P. 161, 1. 27 
P. 164, 1. 11 
P. 165, 1. 4 
P. 166, 1. 4 
P. 173, 1. 4 
P. 174, 1. 6 
P. 176, 1. 7 
P. 178, 1. 17 
P. 183, 1 4 





3ER4T# wfq; 
ffa 

RTTfRc&H 


R^UcIRf 

fRii) i rjrib r 
^T«f qtfmr...w 
rt 


STTgJ’RTR) 


P. 349, 1, 20] 

P. 253, 1. 26 tfW 3 tfWIT 'J 
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P. 274, 1. 28 

Mdcq 

P. 275, 1. 24 

4>llP?lfc=l^: 

P. 277, 1, 1 


P. 278, 11. 5-6 


P. 281, 1. 16 


P. 306, 1. 7 

T4Tf44T4144W 

P. 309, 1. 8 

SRtRm 

P. 311, 1. 24 

MfeicrM [?] 

P. 315, 1. 3 





4f4TT 


4% Trrtcftfa 
SRT4T 


^44T?T4: 

cf. Nami on Rudrata VII. 77 

Wl44T4Ff 74ctT 

3PTP44T- 

MfUvR 

f^iR: 


Note : While reading the text I compared it to the sources drawn upon by the 
Kalpalataviveka and whenever I thought that the sources present happy 
readings I noted them. These corrections are based on the authority of 
the source-books. 


The text of the Kalpalataviveka helps us to restore some of the highly 
corrupt and unintelligible passages in the Locana and the Abhinavabharati 
drawn upon by it. A few instances may be given here : “devaditi lunahi”...(Locana 
p,. 147). This Apabhramia verse is highly corrupt and unintelligible. It is also 
cited in the Abhinavabharati (On the Ndtya-Sdstra, Ch. VI (p. 305, G.O.S. edition 
1956); there too the text is unintelligible. Appendix I (P. 383) to that volume 
gives the readings in the MS. of the Dhvanyaloka which too is corrupt. The 
second half of this verse is correctly preserved in Somesvara’s Samketa (p. 24). 
The Kalpalataviveka, however, for the first time, gives us the text of this verse in 
its correct form : ^ wfF...(P. 123, lines 26-27) 

ct<FI I 

The Locana, in the course of its exposition of the Dhvanyaloka II, 3, says : 

i -gfe 3 tf|...ii (p. 176, 11 7-10). Now 

the first quarter of this Apabhramsa verse is corrupt and makes no sense. The 
‘Balapriyd’kara gives its Sanskrit Chaya as fRTf7rTf44RT...(P. 176). He, however, 
honestly observes ffcf WTfFT yfd4lfci l ! The Kalpalataviveka borrows the treatment 
of Dhvani from the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana. In identical context it reads : 
qo,r ^ ^RlfTOTT: I ltd I This reading and the 

explanation ^vjf44 4«IT recorded in the Desinamamald helps 

us to restore the passage : 

Stud.-32 
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■^g^Twq; "51 i 

SlfliaTO^fSDJ xff^ITfnra >T || 

[WTR WTT: ■g® I 

a^jcrcawte-i Rtw iq 

Namisadhu in the course of his commentary on Rudrata XI. 9 illustrates 
Gramyata. The printed text reads...^g, 9|sw4n?Nl=blR<4l .. ^ra'igll 'TRi ^ 

%^:.Rsn f^upqt TfrgcpJVHsjRiguii^ehl ^cleK:...The words in bold type do not present 
happy or satisfactory readings when we take into consideration the context. The 
Kalpalataviveka adopts this passage and presents appropriate readings : 
^(?^^(doubtful)‘3*favTo, eRTSTjilvft^eh RTRlTf... ifa^cl bcj^llteleh) o^cj^K ;. The 
Abhinavabharati reads : 





CVol. I. p. 278) 


The Kalpalataviveka reads ‘dhiganagamitvam’ in place of (a) 
dhigatagamitvam in the printed text. In the light of the context we find the 
reading ‘dhiganagamitvam’ rather superior. 


□ □ □ 
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kalpalatAviveka on ABHINAVABHARATl 


I he text of the AbhincivQ.bhtirQ.ti (A. Bh.), the commentary by 
Abhinavagupta on Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra (NS) is corrupt and, therefore, obscure 
in many places. The commentary on the Sixth Adhydya, though better preserved, 
than the commentaries on other chapters, has still a great deal of obscurity on 
account of corrupt readings 1 . Many reputed scholars have tried their best to 
improve the commentary. The Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinavagupta by 
R. Gnoli and Aesthetic Rapture by Masson and Patwardhan are two of the recent 
works which have tried to render considerable help in understanding the 
Rasadhyaya, Chapter VI of Bharata’s NS • and the A. Bh. on it. In a series of 
articles. I made attempts to restore the text of over ninety passages of the A. Bh. 
mainly with the help of Hemacandra’s Kdvydnusasana and the Natyadarpana of 
Ramacandia and Gunacandra both of whom have made liberal use of the A. Bh. 
in their works 2 . The Kalpalataviveka (KLV) of an anonymous author has 
incorporated many long passages from the Dhvanyaloka (Dhv.) the Locana 
commentary on it and the A. Bh. I have shown in a separate paper 3 , entitled 
Abhinavabharati Ch. VII Recovered ?” how the KLV has preserved in toto a major 
portion of the A. Bh on Ch. VII. In this paper I am attempting to restore the text 
of A. Bh. Ch. VI with the help of the KLV which offers comments on some of its 
difficult passages, and renders them intelligible, and incidentally, I would correct 
a few misreadings in the KLV with the help of the A. Bh. 

1. wRrI % fa'HM|<*41R<1 lWtrlT 4%^ m P jRo ’ T -l: I 

3Pirh g wtRr i^fcT f% wwroW ^bid<viiiii i 

—KLV p. 303, 11 13-15 

The text of the A. Bh. which is commented here upon, reads : f^g lcf I m 
(Vol. I. p. 272 1.14) The reading ‘ Sthita ’ makes no sense. The KLV 
reading ‘Sphita’ which directly yields the sense ‘in its intensified state’ is highly 
superior and, seems convincingly to be genuine. 

2. ffcf | stpt I 
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With 


^FR: 


KLV p. 304, ii. 17-19 


This passage confirms that the A. Bh. text cites only the second half of the 
verse. It further informs us that the verse expressing Rama’s sorrow is drawn 
from the old Rama-play Krtydravana (now lost). With reference to this verse R. 
Gnoli observes in a footnote : untraced source (Text, p. 4), unidentified stanza” 
(Translation, p. 30) 


3. fFT: ^fcT I 1 


cf TTRmf^^TfrT I 

—KLV p. 304, 11. 17-20 


This passage corroborates the fact that the A. Bh. text cites only the first half 
of the verse. It further informs us that the verse, giving expression to Udayana’s 
profound sorrow, and forming part of Vinitadeva’s speech occurs in the play 
Tapasavatsaraja. With reference to this verse R. Gnoli observes in a footnote : 


.This stanza, whose source I have not succeeded in identifying. (Text, 

p. 4) Unidentified stanza (Translation, p. 30) 

In the printed text of the Tapasavatsaraja we read : 

(%R5R) 

fhsraaregl i 

[ ] 

- (?pgT R IWH) ^STRFRf snfacIS, cT«H frqR- 

(%%) II 

difdcb^uj or# rfl^cTtSM-ycil =t>l4*W 3rfcRT^RTfR I—Act 11, p. 18 


This stanza presents some variant readings : 

1. f4' 5 frRTR:- Srngaraprakasa (Ch, XXXII) 

as quoted by the editor of the play in a f. n. on p. 19 
^fcT: KLV p. 304, G. M. 


2. -4t5nRfrsr<TR>4: —g 

—M 

—Hema. (as noted by R. Gnoli, Text, p-4) 

3 . -mcrscft ttM: —Hema.; KLV 
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Gnoli’s translation of the third “pada” (by his companions), who, filled 
with the fear that tears their hearts”, however, altogether misses the point. The 
idea intended to be conveyed is the same as found in Bhavabhuti : 

dsi*K-4 M(lqi$: yidlch-Ml I 

^ WT SKrii'&q II —Uttararamacarita III.29 

[When a tank is flooded, an outlet is the only remedy (for preventing the 
banks from bursting). When agitated by sorrow the heart is sustained only by 
lamentation.]Rumanvan and Vasantaka (the Vidusaka) the minister and the 
friend respectively of King Udayana, the Hero, plead with him to take heart and 
bear the loss of Vasavadatta, his beloved wife (who is believed to be dead). They 
are extremely worried to find him paralysed by sorrow and standing motionless. 
They are overpowered by the fear that the King’s heart might break if he did not 
give outlet to his overwhelming grief. They, therefore, increase their own 
lamentations and implore the king to weep and thus unburden his mind of the 
overpowering grief. 

4. dF^ld ^fcT I tr^ | 31 | srfw^ I 

—KLV, p. 305, 1.22 

This forms a gloss on ‘^P^NdR’ ifa <Hl 4 lP*i 4 >Hi uPaqpri ; -A 

Bh. Vol I. p. 275, lines 12-13 

Gnoli, however, renders the phrase in a contrary way : 

“That man (is) in this feeling.” P. 38 

Following the KLV, we may translate it as : 

“In this (actor) is (being realized) this primary emotion.” 

5.ddj^l\sfn ^ ffa I Tfd: 1 T?TRRR 

yc *4c1 | dcTST trM j,<=hl4 | 

'JnllPl %% dlddlMd^Fd ^fcT ^TTd: I _ 

KLV p. 305, 11. 24-27 

The text of the A. Bh., on which we have this comment, reads : 

IT'iiHl'tli < ^l'd4 c Pi<X^tu||c;') I _p. 276, 11 6-7 

R. Gnoli translates this sentence thus : 

And, if even that was a reproduction, then what would be the difference 
between it and the reproduction of the attire, the walk, etc., of the beloved ? He 
concedes in a footnote : Text and Translation both doubtful. — p. 41. f.n. 4 

R. Gnoli takes kva na.md.ntCLra.rh to mean kva nama antararh whereas 
‘ndmdntaram’ is, in this context, used to denote < another name * ‘a different name’. 
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Abhinavagupta himself uses this term precisely in this sense twice on the very 
next page; 

TTfrUTSTcTf | 

A. Bh. p. 277, 11. 8-9 


The KLV interprets the line : ‘For argument’s sake we grant your point of 
view, viz, ‘The Erotic sentiment is an imitation ( anukarana ) of the permanent 
mental state called rati. Now in this imitation of rati the dress, the gait etc., of the 
beloved become anukarya (things to be imitated). By virtue of their having the 
nature of anukarana they must have been given different names. But these so- 
called different names for the dress, the gait, etc., of the beloved are not to be 
found in the text of Bharata’s NS. So your stand that Rasa is an imitation or 
reproduction (anukara,anukarana) of a sthayibhava such as rati etc., has no basis.” 

This interpretation seems to be perfectly all right but for one inconvenient 
fact. It is true Bharata does not give different names to the imitation of dress, 
the gait, the speech, etc., of the beloved, he, however, gives a general name LUa : 







—NS XXII, 14 


Abhinavagupta, however, has himself said in the present paragraph : 

¥ w^feEdll^chK; i —Vol I. p 276, 1.1 

6. Hliad^ I —KLV p. 306, 1 10 

This comment comes in between ¥141 fu I d^... f 4 > H M$qfr i (=¥T4Tf<JT4rl 

.A. Bh. Vol I, p. 276, 1. 17 and ¥ ¥#4cT ^fcT | 


The present text of the A. Bh., however, does not have the reading tantra 
in the present context; it reads : 

4: cEf I —Vol. I. p. 276, lines 17-18 

Hemacandra, however, reads : 

4tq'¥-drSldUa^»^iy4^ , lK; cEf I 

Possibly the KLV might have read 
7. Masson and Patwardhan observe : 


“On p. 274 (A. Bh. I) Abhinava begins his views, but it is not clear when 
they end....it is likely that this refers, not to Abhinavagupta, but a now lost 
commentary by Bhatta Tauta on the NS ...” -Aesthetic Rapture, The following 
passage from the KLV is very eloquent on this point : 
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"4 iJdl'Mci ffcT I y^crai, <icMirtlil L MlV l l ^dldPMlRpraT i T^f ttc( 

^ "Wl -q-afmT^rRt I^T frMI'-dl4w [3TfH-ra'jB^j ST^RcTtScf TJqf ra Tl dlrdlRoMfdRd; ^ TTRR ^Pt 
<s Tl T f $<~dlRdl cJ^ ra? WS4 yd1rdlfd=bH|-di4: <^o|«4Jnfqb4|dUd ?T<*,|RHctT-HUh|- 

'i'd<y ) m^lldMa 4 3rafW^ 1 _p. 306 , 11 . 10-14 

According to the KLV, Abhinavagupta held the same views as those of 
Bhattatauta, his teacher. And that is why he does not separatly set forth the view 
of Bhattatauta after mentioning the views of Sankuka and others. Unless we have 
a definite clue as to a now lost commentary by Bhattatauta on the NS, it is safer 
to presume that Abhinavagupta quotes Bhattatauta’s views and explanations of 
the NS from his memory or lecture-notes which he might have taken down when 
reading the text with him (Bhattatauta). Aesthetic Rapture Vol. II (Notes) 

8 . 4 UR: W^S^^rlrdlRrdl^- 1 ra rfra?T: ?fcT I 4RRdl ^fcT TRIM 44: I 

—KLV, p. 306, lines 21-22 

In explaining the view of Bhatta Nayaka and its criticism as presented in 
the A. Bh., (Vol., 1 pp. 276-77) the KLV very cleverly and rightly borrows 
sentences and phrases from an earlier version preserved by Abhinavagupta 
himself in his Locana (pp. 180-190). 

The A. Bh. reads : 

4 ra IWFT I l —p. 276, 1 . 5 (from below) 

The KLV reads tattvatah; so too, Hemacandra reads tattvato (p. 96 1. 13). 
The reading ‘tadvatah’ however suits the context. 

9. The A. Bh. (Vol I, p. 277, 11. 1-2) reads : ‘Masson 
and Patwardhan observe : The phrase Nibidanijamohasafitkatakdrina on p. 277 
of the A. Bh., Vol. I. is puzzling. Perhaps we must read sartkatanivrttikbrind. 
“Gnoli accepts the reading of the Sankatatanivaranakarina but remarks 
sankatakdrina. G.M. equally possible. (Text, p. 10, F.n. 8 ) He, however, does not 
explain how that reading would yield a satisfactory meaning, suited to the 
context. The fact that the correct reading must have been sankatatanivarana (or 
nivrtti) kciriiici is vouchsafed by Abhinavagupta s own text in the Locotiq where 
he reads : 

■qPTtsfh f^, 3#l 3 wftgF UTO fZfl I fd fit £ I >1 .... | _p. 189. 

—KLV p. 307, 11. 4-5 

The text of Hema. (p. 96 11. 22-23) and of the A. Bh. (p. 277, lines 3-4) 
too in the present context reads laksana. Dr. Raghavan’s emendation (Bhoja’s 
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Srngdraprakasa, p. 480) as ‘vilaksana therefore, seems uncalled for. 

11. 777: ffo I 77T: P7T5? -p^T 4fcrf7fc1 TTaptT: I —KLV p. 307, 1. 20. 

The A.Bh (Vol I, p. 277, 11. 9-10) reads : 771 ifcl 4 pp pRTzp I Hema 
(p. 97, 1. 8) too, reads : 771 p 4 pfar 4%: I It is, therefore, clear that gatih 

syat is the genuine reading and not gatirasyam. 

12. ifcT I I —KLV p. 307, 1. 24 

This comment confirms the fact ‘gundnam’ is the genuine reading and 
that Hema/ has added sattvadi before it by way of elucidation and expansion. 

13. Uplift: p I —KLV p. 307 1. 24 

From this pratika and the explanation that follows it would seem that the 
karika : 


^11141 7# TRT: II 

formed part of the text of the A.Bh and stood just before the karika 
Samalanakhya (khyaya ) etc. (as found on p. 277) hhavasarhyojana etc. (Gnoli’s 
text p. 11). This inference is based on the fact that the KLV takes up immediately 
after the Pratika Sarhsargadih tadvisayah iti as the next Pratika for explanation 
and this latter pratika forms part of the A. Bh. line appP p'P-l Ip I 

which is a comment of Abhinavagupta on the word anubhava occurring in the 
karika Bhavasamyojana, etc. 

14. p I —KLV p. 308, 11. 4-5 


The text of the A. Bh. (p. 278, 1.3), however, reads(a) 
dhigatagamitvam. The verse as it stands is highly obscure, Gnoli’s translation 
(p. 51) of this verse is hardly satisfactory. Masson and Patawardhan frankly 
concede : “The first verse is corrupt and we cannot derive any satisfactory 
sense from it.” Elsewhere they suggest that it is impossible to interpret it 
when they say : “We give the verse for anybody who wishes to attempt an 
interpretation.” The following passage from the KLV throws fresh light on the 
text and the interpretation of this verse : 


fPproTSFTW fayral: I 1% ffcT I f pcp 4T (? 

Pkihmh. 3tt)uffr?ft 4 Ht: fspHpr^wiH, P i ttsti irpwij 

HMiyp: P'4I^4TcpfPqfPt 771 ^PITfpT TTp°T 1% 4 I 7prn 3 T7T^7TT s l 
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The reading ‘Dhiganagamitvam’, found in the KLV, is rather superior and 
eminently suits the context. The reading (a) dhigatagamitvam hardly goes well 
with amnayasiddhe in the first pada. With this reading the verse may tentatively 
be translated as follows : 


The true nature of rasa (rasatattva ) being well-established or being well- 
known through (Bharata’s) tradition what is there new about it ? In the upward 
march of knowledge the disregard of (Bharata’s) tradition deserves to be 
condemned. Do not people like Lolata vitiate this doctrine of rasa going against 
the evident and precious hetu (viz. tradition) ? Certainly they do.” 


Abhinavagupta is fond of using this expression ‘Kimapurvametat’. In the 
Locana (p. 188 1.5) he says kimetadapurvam. The statement of Abhinavagupta, 
which follows immediately after the introductory verse, supports this 
interpretation (what is new about it ?) : 


<3xh£)o| ypHl H oTJcf f«hf*l< I ufdMfr! ffd 

15. I I 


—KLV p. 308, 1.24 


The text of A. Bh. (Vol. I. p. 278, 1. 3, from below) reads 
pratipattimdtraditlvratta ; in a footnote the editor notes the variant readings : 
‘trdditivra’ ‘ditrivrt’. The reading itivrtta, found in the KLV, appears to be 
genuine, although its sense itikartavyata appears to be very unusual. 

16. stl'H«♦»+*! *) J lHld=hl<k I ffh I 3TT <^40=11*114!fcfd I 

—KLV p. 308, 11. 26-27 


Gnoli’s translation of this particular sentence appears to be incorrect 
when he says :...“the actor, who (playing the role of the deer), frightens (the 
spectator) (trasaka....showing to be afraid) is unreal (aparamarthika)”. Would 
it not be more correct to construe ‘trasaka’ (one who causes fear) with 
Dusyanta, who strikes terror in the heart of the deer ? 


17. W&: WfTRT I —KLV p. 309, 1.2 (from below) 

The text of the A. Bh. (p. 282 1. 3) reads : 


Dr. Raghavan (p. 527 1.3) reconstructs the text as : 

...”fd^yi4l5fq STTcft %3hir4 i 

18. 3T?TTfit "5 I —KLV, p. 310, 11, 2-3 

The text of the A. Bh. (Vol I. p. 282, 1.3, from below) reads 


Stud.-33 
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Dr. Raghavan notes the variant reading : 

M air^^l^rnfaci D ftpityfrtad I —(p. 527, f.n. 17) 

From these variant readings we could reasonably infer that the MS of A. 
Bh., available to the author of the KLV must have had the reading : aparicita. 

19. efftcT I —KLV, p. 312, 1. 11 

The text of the A. Bh. (Vol. I, p 295, 1. 12) reads : 

cfoPWf ufWTtSW (Td) fowl ' d d I 
Hema. (p. 149 1.16) reads : 
cRTOf frfwrrs^r wfocid i 

20. 1-fd I i ‘^fd I tHJJdldldi 

^ J^W^dlfor^inrctq-MI oJpffoaqfad 1 —KLV, p. 312, 11. 12-14 

The text of the A. Bh. (Vol I, p. 296, 11. 8-9) reads : 

Tf^T^TRTcTFTf WdT4RTt W tr^ (^q : |) spft (wft) ford Wi l d : 

Dr. Raghavan reconstructs the text as follows 

d^rmoclldi ‘SfTT'dT^TRTT T(d I IRRt-nddTd atdtfoidTdTFT: oZp=qrgj ; I 

—p. 529 

The KLV passage attests the correctness of Dr. Raghavan’s reconstructed 
text and makes it easily intelligible. 


21. TTRTPITfn ^fd fcjblitrdMR^fiirS^IsIdldl^T yrRTSJFT %c*w 

^RFiRT%nf|cr Hr i _ klv, p. 313, 11. 1-2 

The text of the A. Bh. (Vol I, p. 339, lines. 21-22) reads : 

rnr ddU-lHT WdSTd F^I4dl<l 1 fo r R^ I 1 TF g ts Md l I %^IW 3RW I -d< l Hfed 

leTPT fldy^PdrdlfRVTRFT I 


Dr. Raghavan reconstructs this passage as follows :- 

rT? R«fWMI WRfSTPT i(<=liwild: fo^^Tt fovlT^WII I cRjteddl wm: %rdW draH I -dtllRd 
ltd I 3Td T^y fTdTd l R T^FM | 

—The Number of Rasas (1967 ed.) p. 115. 

Masson and Patwardhan translate it thus : 


In this connection, the aesthetic enjoyment of all rasas is similar to that 
of Santa, because it (i.e. this aesthetic enjoyment) is turned away from actual 
sense object contact. (Because we are particularly concerned with one rasa, 
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except that it is mixed with other latent mental impressions (Vasana) ? 

In a footnote they concede : 1. “We cannot arrive at a meaning for this 
sentence.” Yes the sentence, as it stands, yields no satisfactory sense. But the text 
of the KLV helps us to restore the original reading; the keyword in the text of the 
KLV is antarmukhatdlabhena ( antarmukhata meaning introspection). Keeping in 
view the text of the A.Bh and the text as reconstructed by Dr. Raghavan we may 
now restore the original text : 


cT4 ^TEfoTHT WrTSIFr 



^4 ^fcT I 


For this proposed restoration we find strong support in the A. Bh. itself. 
In this very section on Santarasa, when explaining the nature of the true relish 
of santa Abhinavagupta uses the expression antarmukhavasthabhedena : 


#SFFrRFRFRR [? ^fcT I 

—A. Bh. pp. 340-341 


This passage and the variant reading ( tanmukhyatd ) labhat, found in the 
two MSS M and G and recorded by Dr. Raghavan (The number of Rasas, P. 115, 
f.n. 2), leave absolutely no doubt as to the correctness of the proposed 
restoration of the text. 


22. #vTT I —KLV, p. 313, 1.17 

This reading is quite significant compared to the tame and flat reading 
lilanasyanukritih found in the A. Bh. (Vol. I, p. 304, 11. 15-16). If the A. Bh. were 
to read istajanasyanukrtih then it would have been a perfect reading for in the 
definition of Lila (NS XXII. 14) itself Bharata says : 

M: g t Paa4 t P^4 <gt: i 
^WI^fddTdl %4T y4bl|: II 

23. P4Mclt-4 ffcT I fSTSKWl qqURItteflq W fcR£lcH4> TJU?) I 

% Wit I cFT Mlf^d I 

—KLV, p. 313, 11. 26-28. 

This passage when compared to the A. Bh. (p. 308, 11. 2-4) presents 
better readings. (They are shown in bold types in this passage.) 

24. WFftltf 4IT ^jf¥dfil ^fcT I —KLV p. 314 11. 11-12 

This quotation supports the Editor’s emendation of the reading to 
(^7T5W) flWl (p. 315 1.2) 
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25. ifcT 3HU!«b£ I ^fcT I R4RTcT: Tpnffow^ | 

—KLV, p. 314., 11. 17-18 

The A. Bh., however, reads : vikrstam Sravanakatu (p. 316, 1-2); and, 
upaghato’gnyadimaranam (P. 318, 1.5) The editor notes the variant reading : ma. 
bha. atradikama (for agnyadima ). This variant reading suggests that the reading 
found in the KLV ( putradi ) must have been the original reading in the MS of the 
A. Bh. that was before the KLV. 


26. <TTg4‘...$^4 Wit < 4T% wft 3IWI '4FT | WTgftur 

KLV, p. 314 (last line), p. 315 (first two lines). 

The reading in the A. Bh. (p. 320, last line) : ‘bhdve nyadantau is 
incorrect. So too the reading of the KLV ‘bhave nyatau’. The correct reading 
should be bhave lyudantah. 

27. I I —KLV, p. 315 1. 23. 

The text of the A. Bh. (p. 341, 1.4) however reads : 

)4 cT«ITfefci fatfrl | 

Dr. Raghavan reads : 

cT«irfay^i f^rl I —The Number of Rasas, p. 117 

Apparently the reading, preserved in the KLV, seems to be original one. 

Incidentally, I may note that the A. Bh, text helps us to correct the wrong 
readings found in the KLV. Some of them are pointed below : 


KLV 

1 . cT«IT " 51 % ffcl Rf T 

^rr^dcc[5; ?] 

—P. 305, lines 21-22 


A. Bh. (Vol. I) 

31 8 ! TT«1T 3RftfcPTfmT: tcfRRT 



—P. 275, 11. 11-12 


In the light of the pertinent passage in the A. Bh. we ought to read the 
text of the KLV thus : 


M -SmtfrT ^fcT I 3R4 <4 fill'd 
KLV 

2. 4Tf4 ffcl 'gcfhl: Raj; | 

—P. 305, 1. 23 

The third alternative refers to vastu- 


vrttavivecaka etc. and is taken up for 


TO I 
A. Bh. 

cT«Rf?-3T3RTWTT RT nfcEF 

(O ; HWir^«6Md'lc4lf%l|i|<J| ^ (^) 
IHlpTOJ^Rl 1 %cR 

(3) q^Tirq^4ch°i||Is4l^l4IHH4vIHP|d 


Tslo^ci fcid-ci^Ld ffcf I 
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consideration on p. 276 (lines 2-3). (^) I 

In the light of these two passages we 

must read the KLV text as —A. Bh. Vol.I, p. 274, lines. 1-4 

“4ifh ^rcg..." W: i i 

—A. Bh. Vol. I. p. 276, 1.2 

3. :-•q^T«farrarr«jf..^ •q^FTcr...^ 

4 •’44141 I T^7I^T5f44W4l I 

—P. 308, lines 12-13 —A. Bh.Vol. I, p. 343, lines 16-17 

In view of the text in the A. Bh. 
we must correct the two words 
in the KLV text as vakyarthau 
na tvarthasabdo’bhidheyavaci 

4. 3THfTT: TOSElfo 37HgTT: I fg3R; I t^- 

—p. 313, lines. 13-14 —A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 304, 1.9 

We must underline the word istajanasca 

5. The words vipriya, dehasya, cf : A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 318, p. 319 

ayasanam Abhighata(p. 314) p. 320 

patanarfi , pldanarh chedanam 
bhedanam 

(p. 315 1. 1) must be 
underlined as they are the 
Pratlkas. 

6. W?fcU TOpfolH. t *Wiy4U'4MrH<ito: I 

—p. 315, lines 3-4 —A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 321, lines 3-4 

We must correct the reading 
from nisedhah to nispesah as nispesa 
(meaning rubbing ) suits the context. 

In spite of a few such wrong readings, it must be admitted on all hands 
that the KLV is highly important, among other things for a better understanding 
of the A. Bh. on the Rasadhydya (and the Bhavadhyaya). 

Notes and References : 

1. GOS No. XXXVI, Vol I, 1956 (vide pp. 22-23) 

2. Vide Chapter No. 4 supra. 

3. Journal of the Oriental Institute Vol XX, No. 3, March 1971 
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kalpalatAviveka ON BHAMAHA’S 
kAvyalamkAra 

(Chapter, V. w 5-10) 


These six verses of Bhamaha have baffled modern scholars, Pandits and 
commentators as regards their true import. A perusal of the English translation 
and Notes by P.V. Naganatha Sastry 1 and the Sanskrit commentary Udyana of 
D. T. Tatacharya 2 would substantiate the above statement. Naganatha Sastry’s 
attempt at a lucid exposition of Bhamaha’s text is no doubt admirable and the 
Udyana commentary of Tatacharya goes a long way towards a better and more 
correct understanding and exposition of Bhamaha’s difficult text. What Dr. P.V. 
Kane, however, wrote regarding the editions of Bhamaha’s work holds good even 
today. He says : “Unfortunately all these printed editions are unsatisfactory. The 
mss material is meagre and the editions do not explain many knotty points, nor 
do they bring together all the various readings in Bhamaha’s text as quoted in 
many works and the explanations of his verses by numerous writers from the 
days of Udbhata, the Dhvanyaloka and Locana onwards. A scholarly edition of 
Bhamaha’s work is a great desideratum.” 3 In the present paper I confine myself 
to Bhamaha’s apology for his treatment of Logic in his work on poetics and to 
a discussion and interpretation of the six karikas from his Nyayanirnaya (V. 5- 
10) dealing with the two pramanas-pratyaksa and anumana— with special 
reference to Kalpalataviveka , 4 which was unfortunately not available to the 
pioneering scholars and Pandits who have taken great pains to interpret 
Bhamaha’s work. 

One expects that a work on poetics should confine itself to an exposition 
and elucidation of the principles of literary criticism. Barring a few exceptions 
the works on Sanskrit poetics do not dwell upon an exposition of even the ten 
types of drama, which are regarded as the best among literary compositions It 
would therefore seem extraordinary that an ancient Alamkarika like Bhamaha 
should have thought fit to treat of Logic and Grammar in his treatise. One would 
have expected of Bhamaha to treat of the faults like Pratijnd-hina, Hetuhina and 
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Drstanta-hina at the end of Chapter IV wherein the rest of the dosas listed 
together are treated of. He has gone out of the way in treating of the Buddhist 
logic and its refutation and of logic in relation to poetry in a separate 
independent chapter. Anticipating such criticism Bhamaha offers an apology in 
the first opening verses : 

“I describe the faults pratijha-hlna, hetu-hma, etc. I briefly describe them 
in accordance with Logic with a view to giving simply an idea of them. Generally 
the slow-witted or unintelligent shy away from sastras because of their difficulty. 
In order to persuade them to study the sastras, I present here a small collection 
of the logical topics. 5 Granting that logic subserves poetry one might pertinently 
ask : “When the stream of poetry is all-embracing and is not partial to one or 
the other school why Bhamaha prefers the Buddhist logic for his treatment of the 
subject ?” Bhamaha answers this criticism thus : Indeed we aim at giving a mere 
direction or indication and not an exhaustive treatment of the whole subject of 
logic, variously treated by the various schools of thought. If the entire field of 
logic were to be covered it would lead to prolixity and voluminousness. We 
therefore restrict ourselves to giving a mere direction in regard to pramanas, etc. 
People take to the study of sastras if presented in poetic garb. Persons (children) 
who have first tasted honey take in, without much diffculty, bitter medicine. 
Although it is widely believed that the subjectmatter of the sastras and poetry 
widely differs the sage Bharata has rightly declared : “There is no work, no 
meaning, no logic, no art that does not subserve poetry. Oh, what a heavy 
burden the poet carries !” 

This defence, this justification for including the treatment of Logic in his 
work on poetics is, as far as it goes, all right. But logically it is not very sound. 
For by the same logic (viz., since Logic subserves poetry he has included its 
discussion in his work on poetics) he should have also treated of fine arts, such 
as, dance, drama, music, painting, sculpture and architecture in his 
Kavyalamkara since they too subserve the cause of poetry. 

Dr. V. Raghavan 6 advocates the view that Logic and Grammar formed 
part of Pre-Bhamaha Alamkara works, Once I was inclined to hold this view. But 
on reconsideration I feel that if Logic and Grammar had formed part of Pre- 
Bhamaha works there was no need for Bhamaha to preface his apology before 
commencing the treatment of Logic. Dr. G. T. Deshpande 7 would like us to 
believe with him that Bhamaha for the first time treated of these two important 
sastras in his Kavyalamkara with a view to placing alamkarasastra on the same 
footing as of these two important sastras as poetry was denounced and looked 
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down upon with contempt and ridicule by orthodox Pandits in his days. This 
view, seems to be plausible. 

Now, we take up the second part of the present paper, viz., the 
interpretation of ths six karikas (‘Nyayanirnaya’, w 5-10) : 

V 5. 3TRMT«ri ^ ct I 


i) Naganatha Sastry translates the first quarter as follows : By Pramanas 
arise the ideas of Existence, etc. (p. 90) 


ii) Tatacharya comments on the quarter thus : 

TRFfrRii dtclKAi: T RT 8 rf: I TTHT^fhlT % ifaftTfe I VTr^fkiid 

iii) The reading ‘sattvadayah’ deserves consideration. Bhamaha himself 
uses the word ‘sandha’ further on in the same chapter twice : 

TtT^R (? v. 32. c) 

and TE^T5^HUHirs4i (v. 45. b) 


Now, the Kalpalataviveka (KLV) reads : ‘ sandhadayah’ in place of 
■sattvadayah This reading perfectly suits the context as would be seen from the 
following passage in KLV : 


^f?r i i ffo yfd^iqi ycfcrwidcf 

fwhEt I ycflqd fi% yld^tiqi: I .... 3fd^ l- 

'^<I*1*»IHihi*u<IRkH I irfd^c^MI : ~5 WI«iqd l ^fd I — 

(p. 46 11, 1-16) 


So with the indisputably genuine reading supplied by KLV, we may 
translate the verse as follows : 


Pratijha, etc., established-proved to be correct (or otherwise) by means of 
the two proofs : the two proofs are Perception and Inference. The object (or 
sphere or area of operation) of Perception is asadharana (=visesa = svalaksana) 
while samanya forms the object of Inference. 

The word ‘adayah in ‘sandhadayah’ obviously stands for Hetu and 
Drstanta as shown by KLV in the passage cited above. 

The use of the word ‘kila’ suggests, according to Tatacharya, that the 
doctrine of ‘Pramanavyavastha' is not acceptable to Bhamaha ( kilety anahgikare 
1). “According to the Buddhist view there are two different sources of 
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knowledge : 1. Perception and, 2. Inference. These two sources of knowledge 
have settled and clear limits ( Pramanavyavastha ), the one never acting in the 
sphere of the other. The opposite theory of the realists (the Vaisesikas and the 
Naiyayikas) receives the name of a mixture or duplication theory ( Pramana- 
samplava), since according to that theory every object can be cognised in both 
ways either directly in sense-perception or indirectly in an inference. In other 
words, according to the Buddhist view, and what is cognised by inference can 
never be subject to cognition by the senses. Thus svalaksana ( asadharana, visesa, 
ksana, paramartha-sat ) or the only real object, the extreme particular, the thing 
in itself, is the province of perception and samanya (class, species, genus, 
universal) is the province of Inference. According to the realists (the Vaisesikas 
and the Naiyayikas), every object can be cognised in both ways either directly, 
e.g., when a fire is present in the ken and cognised by the sense of sight, it is 
a case of sense perception. When the same fire is beyond the ken and its 
existence is cognised only indirectly through the perception of its product, the 
smoke, through its mark, it is cognised indirectly by inference.” 

yfrfoIHrl U 


Naganatha Sastry emends the words ‘tato’ rthat to ‘Sato’ rthat’ and in 

support of the emendation he says in his Notes :.Thus in the definition of 

pratyaksa of the Bauddhas the epithet given is “Abhrantam”. This means ‘devoid 
of illusion’. What is devoid of illusion is what is real, i.e., Sadartha. So I have 
corrected the printed text from tato’ rthai’ into ‘sato’ rthat’. This emendation 
appears justifiable also from the use of the word ‘sadarthdlambanarh’ in the verse 
following’, (pp. 91-92). 


The emendation however is absolutely uncalled for. In this verse 
Bhamaha presents two definitions of Pratyaksa : one given by Dinnaga 8 and the 
other by Vasubandhu. 9 The KLV (p 47, 11 15-16) unambiguously and clearly says 
that the second definition is given by Vasubandhu : 



cTcrt5 erfl^rfcT i 


Elsewhere (p. 51 11 18-21) it informs us : 

^fcT I ^ 41 fa I Pd -%T 141 


So we may translate the karika as it is : According to some (Dinnaga and 

others) Perception is devoid of “ kalpana according to some others (Vasubandhu 
Stud.-34 
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amd his followers) Perception arises from that ‘ artha ’ (rupa etc., colour etc., 
which alone is real). ‘ Kalpana ’; they maintain, means attributing of 
qualifications such as name, class etc. In his Pramanasamuccaya) (1.3) 

Dinnaga thus defines Perception : 

chcH'llHls I 

The Vrtti elucidates the definition as follows : 

^ °Fc 4 RT 4 Tf?<T I 3 T 4 4 | cq | q| q h I I 

^Tt=TF fErfansfcsif -tfafif f^T ^fcT I *TE4T I -TpT-?T^ rpR; 

ffo i i ^oirw f ^rq r ^nfd i srr 

I ai^r cqsf?j4: fqf^Tssf | 

According to Dinnaga kalpana (yojana or samaropa) is five-fold : 1. 
name, 2. class, 3. quality, 4. action and 5. dravya (substance or a single thing 
or person). These may be illustrated as follows : 


(1) This is Dittha (Mr. So and So); 

(2) this is a cow or a bull; 

(3) this is white; 

(4) this is moving ( calah ), and 

(5) this is the possessor of a stick ( dandi ). 

According to Patanjali “There is a fourfold currency of words as 
instanced in Cow or Bull, White, Moving, Dittha” : 

ipcTS# f%f«r ffcl TP^T'-fi 3T^f%: l” Wmw|<=hK: I 


cj T 


The KLV (p. 47) comments on ‘tato’ rthat' as follows : 

cet) *fir i i ^ TraPcMH 

^H^iPiPhtII^ T^ETT^ 4^ "<4ciP^?IH^cMv>i cESIcq^hf I 4*4 


f^RpMpl 


"3 ^Rb^bldWW 4 4 c 4 §ETT 


V. 7. P^^dlcfl^ 4 cE( I 

.WM# ^f4: gFgFTfeRtq: cJkTII ^ || 


Here, Bhamaha takes up the definition of perception, given by Dinnaga, 
for criticism and refutation. “So much or of such measure is indeed the wrong 
attribution” (Imputing name, etc., to a real thing (or object) is verily wrong 
attribution), and the perception has as its subject ‘a real’, ‘reality’. If from the 
reality, jdti , class etc., are excluded where could the perception operate ? (What 
remains of that reality on which the perception could operate ?) And where is 
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the visesa (-svalaksana ) ? And how could you distinguish one svalaksana say ‘a 
ghata’ from another, say ‘a pata’ ? (We cannot account for the distinction 
between the two when both are vijnanas pure and simple.)” Here we have the 
refutation of the Sautrantikas, who accept visesa or svalaksana as an external 
existent (sat) from the point of view of the Yogacara School (or the 
Vijnanavadins). 

V 8. ^ f^i tti i 

^ f^cT«f 3TcSTST dv=^Rl ft II 

Naganatha Sastry (p. 92. v-8) reads ‘na’ in place of ‘ca’ in the first 
quarter. 

Tatacharya’s text agrees with that of the Banaras edition. 

Naganatha Sastry understands by ‘Sa’ the vyakti whereas Tatacharya 
understands it to mean “Jati”. These explanations are hardly convincing. 
Tatacharya might find support for his interpretation in the phrase 
“Jatyadyapohe” which occurs in the immediately preceding verse (No. 7). As the 
discussion centres round the proof ‘perception’ and its subject ( visaya ) 
asadharana (=visesa=svalaksana) there does not seem to be any scope for 
establishing the existence or non-existence of 'jati'. The text as it stands is indeed 
confounding. When we are faced with this obscure line the KLV comes to our 
help. It reads the line (p. 49 1 20) as follows : 

cTSTOT f^TSI I 

Instead of emending ‘ buddha ’ to l buddhi' as done by the Editors, if we 
emend it to ‘ buddhya the line becomes intelligible : 

“With the exclusion of ‘jati’, etc., from the < ’rupa, etc., (the object of 
cognition) there remains only ‘tathata’ (the true reality) and that reality does not 
become the object of cognition ( buddhyagocarah—jhanagocarah ).” 10 

The second half of this verse may be translated as follows : “Now, if this 
reality be only vijnana pure and simple, devoid of the perceiver ( grahaka vijnana- 
arhsa ) and the perceived object (grahya vijndna-arhsa), then it is futile 
( yitathdm=asdram ) or worthless for direct perception ipratyaksam ) operates on 
what is real (a real object).” 

It is equally possible to interpret ‘ avastukam ’ as ‘ nirvastukam’-“sunyameva 
idarh sarvam” i.e. ‘void’ or better still nissvabhavam’ (without any nature, 
qualities). Even if ‘ avastukam ’ is thus interpreted, in accordance with the 
Sunyavada of the Madhyamikas, the same refutation ( vitatham, pratyaksarh. 
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tattvavritti hi) holds good. 

V. 9 f^FTT# TcT! ^ I 

(? 'hT^-)Tir^n\ 1=I4)C^HI II 

This verse may be translated as follows : 

“If you say that perception / knowledge (vijnana) is made up of two 
parts, viz., the apprehending or cognising part ( grahaka athsa ) and the 
apprehended or cognised part ( grdhya amsa) then, as these two parts, according 
to you ( vijndnavadin ), are alike as vijnana (pure and simple), you will have to 
admit that your visesa (or svalaksana) is simply unreal (or that the difference 
between them will simply be conceptual).” 

V. 10. ■3T 9 lRc|Rl TT%fh HMci: I 

S-PWT MeJol^HH'-iH h 

The first half of this verse elucidates here the definition of perception 
formulated by Vasubandhu (when he was an adherent of the Vaibhasika school) 
in his tract called Vada-vidhi. This definition ‘Tato' rthat’ has been already stated 
in verse No. 6 above. The verse may be translated as follows : 

“Sense-perception is that knowledge which is produced by the (pure) 
object itself’, the colour, etc. (‘tato’ ‘rthat’ utpannam jhanam ); by this emphasis 
of “itself’ the ultimately real object, (the mere efficiency of a point-instant); is 
meant” and not from any other object (resembling it, say, for instance, the 
knowledge of silver from conchshell). It is certainly a fault (wrong) that the 
knowledge of the subject, say ghata, (a jar) which is gained through rupa, etc., 
(colour etc.) should be designated by another name (say, ghata jhana ). 

The remarks of TH Stcherbatsky are very apposite on this definition : 
“Vasubandhu apparently had produced two definitions. The first is the inserted 
in his Vadavidhi. It states that sense-perception is that cognition which is 
produced from the object itself. By this emphasis of “itself’ the ultimately real 
object, the mere efficiency of a point-instant, is meant. 

This definition has been severely criticised by Dignaga, since it too closely 
resembles the first part of the definition of realists, “Produced from a contact 
between object and sense-organ”, and is apt to be misinterpreted in a realistic 
sense. In a subsequent Vada-Vidhana Vasubandhu probably corrected his 
definition and made it consonant with the one of Dignaga, but since the work 
is lost, we cannot know it exactly”. 11 

In conclusion, we may note that the KLV throws a flood of light on the 
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tough verses dealing with Logic and Epistemology. 

From the comments of the Kalpalataviveka Bhamaha’s Pramana- 
vimarsa”- treatment of pramanas (Means of acquiring certain knowledge, 
proofs) we get the following definite information : 

i) Three schools of the Buddhists viz, the Sautrantikas, the Yogacara 
(-Vijnanavada) and the Madhyamika (Sunyavada), accept the following 
definition of Pratyaksa : 

(Cf p. 47, 11 14-15, and p. 51, 11. 20-21) 

(This definition occurs in Dinnaga’s Pramanasamuccaya 1.3) 

ii) The remaining school of the Buddhists, viz, the Vaibhasikas, accepts 
the following definition of Pratyaksa : 

cFTT58jfc( (ffci ter) (Cf p. 47, 11 15-16 and p. 51, 1. 20) 

This definition is formulated by Vasubandhu. 

iii) Both these definitions of Pratyaksa are criticised and refuted by 
Bhamaha', (Cf p. 51, 11 20-21) 

iv) Bhamaha’s criticism and refutation of the definition of Pratyaksa as 
given by Dinnaga, rests on the authority of Kanada and the like who lay down 
that savikalpa pratyaksa is a valid source of knowledge. (Cf. p. 50, 11 5-6) 

v) Bhamaha’s treatment of the three members (and not five members as 
in Nyaya-Vaisesika school) of a syllogism indicates that in this regard he agrees 
with Dinnaga, -the Buddhist Logician. The three members of the syllogism are 
pratijna, hetu and drstanta. They are accepted by him as authoritative and he 
quietly ignores the remaining two members ( upanaya and vigamana) of the five 
membered fyllogism of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and indirectly rejects their claim to 
b£ authoritative. (Cf p. 46. 11 16-18) 

vi) Although Dharmaklrti dispenses with the use of pratijna and speaks 
of only two-membered syllogism, Bhamaha speaks of the three members of the 
syllogism in accodance with Dinnaga. (Cf p. 46, 11 19-22) 


Notes and References : 

1. Kdvyalamkara of Bhamaha, Edited with English Translation and Notes by P. V. 

Naganatha Sastry, Tanjore, Second Edition, by Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, Varanasi, 
Patana, 1970. 
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2. Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara with Udyana Vritti, By D. T. Tatacharya Tiruvadi, 1934. 

3. The Sdhityadarpana of Visvanatha Paricchedas I. II X, arthalankaras with Exhaustive 
Notes and the History of Sanskrit Poetics, by P. V. Kane, Third edition, 1951. 

4. Kalpalataviveka by an anonymous author, ed. by M. L. Nagar and Harishankar Sastry, 
with an English Introduction by Prof. P. R. Vora, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad- 
9, 1968. 

5. One feels tempted to interpret the compound word—hetu-nyaya-lavoccayah’, to mean a 
collection of (topics relating to logic from) the hetu-lava- (-Hetu-bindu') and Nyaya-lava 
{-Nyayabindu) . Such an assertion on the part of Bhamaha would mean he is later than 
Dharmaklrti. The second half of V. No. 28 is said to be an attack against Dharmakirti 
who holds that the enunciation of pratijna is not quite essential and that it can be 
dispensed with. The second half of V. 61 also is looked upon by some as containing a 
sly reference to (Dharma) KIrti. 

6. Vide : Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakasa by Dr. V. Raghavan, 1963 edn. p. 257, p. 723, etc. 

7. Vide : “ Bharatiya Sahitya Sastra ” (Marathi) 

8. Dinnaga : Pramana-Samuccaya (1, 3) Mysore, University Publication, Mysore, 1930. 

9. Vasubandhu : Vadavidhi. 

10. I am indebted to Pandit Dalsukh D. Malvania for this emendation. 

11. Vide : Buddhist Logic, Vol I pp 174-175. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that there is no real difference between the 
meanings of the two titles— Vada-Vidhi and Vadavidhana. Could they point to one and 
the same text ? 


□ □ □ 
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Till recently Udbhata’s commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha, 
generally known as Bhamahavivarana (BV) was presumed to have been lost 
beyond recovery. In 1962, however, Gnoli published some fragments from this 
commentary 1 . Gnoli’s identification of his publication with BV. was doubted by 
Dr. Raghavan 2 . In his paper on Punaruktavadabhasa 3 Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy 
came to the conclusion that the published fragments do represent the genuine 
Bhamahavivarana of Udbhata himself. 

The study of Kalpa.latdvive.ka 4 (KLV), however, throws some interesting 
light on this controversy, and goes a long way in support of Gnoli’s claims. 
Numerous passages of the commentary published by Gnoli are, beyond any 
shadow of doubt, the source of numerous passages in KLV. They shed abundant 
light on some of the obscure, ambiguous and knotty verses in chapter V 
(Nyayanirnaya) of Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara. It borrows most of the passages 
from BV when treating of dosas. A good many of its pratikas, referring to 
Bhamaha’s text, present variant readings from the printed texts. Some of them 
are convincingly genuine readings. The text of BV bristles with uncertain and 
doubtful readings; it is often mutilated as syllables, words, phrases and 
occasionally sentences are partly or entirely lost. I quote below about a dozen 
passages from KLV which throw light on and render the corresponding passages 
from BV intelligible. 

(1) Fr. 16 (a) lines 2-8 : These lines which treat of anyartha dosa (Bhamaha 
L 40) could be restored with the help of the following passage from KLV 5 : 

TJ ^ I l-cHUq^fcT H #tTTOnf- 

^ ^“s^TFnrT^T: ?I^T: W ] ifa Hfcf: 

nrar ^ I ,...'#rT ^1% I “sra ^WTfrT:” [q i Pu | pi 

cTWp I 1 ^ ^ fT T RT^Ml fr^ | ^ ^ 
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fe*ijRfti i tew "4 4^4te*teT8JWT4T 4ftSRT 4 4FT?TW I Btefe: ?fe 4tets4: 
: I ■g. V9, -q. Ro-^. 


(2) Fr. 19 lines 5-8 : The commentator, when commenting on Bhamaha 
II. 8 treats of the figure Punarurktabhasa 6 and distinguishes it from yamaka and 
Latanuprasa. The following extract from KLV is based on these lines of BV : 


3TteT3FI: TTFBFTi fete TPlte, 4Tt ?FpT4: -jte 

^ITfefe I 44 "SITSTfifesfe dlcM4$4SlTkl dldl4ts'341444'Rldi "qBBild^K ffe cpT: 

"4 i ^tbiBWdife winter 5 te^HTH i te : 

w^RT^wfitesfe atecqte •tefe fefte i sMteteajwT g 4f5te 4*$4cl i 3^^^ 
Jd-bTblte^ eildl4ls^qra:, 4454T4SRw "51 ■’MHchld^H.a TOlfelfe 4 t£ W4tec4 4: l-TJ. \6$ 

4 . tjo -4. 


(3) Fr. 27 a lines 3-4 : In the context of Bhamaha II. 43 the commentator 
endeavours to show that the upamadosa called Hxnata, is, really speaking, no 
defect at all. The following passage from KLV which is, no doubt, adopted from 
BV makes these lines intelligible to a great extent : 

‘#T4T’ ffe...3Tq fecbcrH&'Hd. i Wltetette: BFUte TTT4F4 ^ q f felqr l Rl off | 4 ^ 
^1 'Mild t RTfa dl'^MHM'lHhiife^qui^cnfe ^Tfep4qi4Ud 4>J=4lRl I 44TW BSTBfe^dTi^-TT^ 

[4TB? R. ] ?fe 1. 4 "4 WBWTfetfe 4 telldSJWf 4t4 'fte: I 

- R<A\ r 4o ^-TJo ^ Tfc ^ 

Gnoli has correctly hit on the right reading vikalpadvaya in his f. n. 2 (p 

25). 


(4) Fr.39(b) lines6-7 : Gnoli discusses this passage in his Introduction'^. 
XXXVI paragraph no. d) where he mentions this Fragment twice as fr. no.27, 
which is clearly an error. The topic, discussed here, is about the figure slesa (that 
is slista). A perusal of this entire fragment produces a strong impression that the 


commentator has introduced here a discussion of the famous doctrine 
‘Arthabhedena tavat’ sabda bhidyante.’ For restoring these lines the following 
passages from (Hemacandra’s) Ktivyanusasana. and Kalpalataviveka should prove 
useful : ^I 44 444tte te44 . K^4>k l Pd4ute 

d^rdarid^cicu^a "4 4 feite I 7 -p. 299 lines 14 17. And, 

3T4WT: l...4lcK!l’THyfani 4T [V.L. 4144T4f4TOtf44T 4T] ^fcT I ^fFHmtelfe^dld^H I -dl- 
44TT44T - r 


I p. 258 11 3-7 


The two lines of the fragment when restored would read 
^I4TBc44T4^4TWTBfe <«Ud ^ 4H d di ^tsfed 44 4T44l tei<y [d 4T I 

4I44RT1 4T TTfcTHlcHWcl I 
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(5) Fr. 45 (b) 11 5-6 : The commentator intends this passage to serve as 
an introduction to’ Bhamaha V. 2. In a corresponding passage from KLV we have 
all the words of this fragement intact, which fact clearly indicates that the 
author of KLV has adopted the passage From BV. The passage runs as follows : 

43 f&fhfa' ^TdRl4l4tymui4l>4 I ff WoCnERTl^T 4T: 

WCTclt IRfcqTf‘-TCT$TJT...[Bhamaha V. 2 ] —go yq, -qo c-% 

(6) Fr. 47 (a) : The text of this fragment is, on the whole, quite 
intelligible. This fragment may, however, be read with profit along with KLV (pp. 
57-59). A few expressions and lines of this Fr., however, need correction : 

1 2 : xxx should be read as TT^Tf^oMf^cii^ SRJcRft^ 

1 3 : should be read as ^TTtrf^fhst T1W: RSR TT Trq$l: i cTW 

h 4: TFf h %gfwf: 9 I 

1 5 : uluMPne d^ldtiLa : this line should be corrected in the light 

of flWRTfhi? TFjfcT^grf^mT 10 I 

1 8 : Should be read as ci ^ II V. 25 


(7) Fr. 50 (a) 11 2-3 : This passage is easy to restore with the help of the 
following passage from KLV : 

3WTT ” ^fcT I I cTcTt % Rfcd I ^ ^T: ^fcl I 

TFTRTt I % ^HVeIH ^ Will ^ twfa^fcT tlHW TTTT 3>44l)c4?IH«^|ii?IH-1c)q4q^d 

%qiWIF4 ild'yiq^IifFqilrqi^HHcdlcf I 

(8) Fr. 50 (a) 16 : The following passage from KLV 13 throws some light 
on this line : 


d-jqUHAciiR^fq I WTff ng fa^yldfaMly-4l4) ITS: I ^ 'gJlfacqq TpRpq 
RlMdl, -g dc5fdF=IMc^4 I -gHFrrsfq t? “-qgftq W PgRdl^HgjlRuiT 

f^RT, cRT qTSIHW4mRT4fqt5FT T I 


(9) Fr. 50 (a) 17 : The following line from KLV 14 should help us in 
restoring this line : 

-iqqidlq^qMTqfacisiT ffi , «4q=<ifdy A ihi&.i w. rt. f%. g. i. ^ 

When restored it would read : 'Ul^rbdlfdyqbia' l HlRcf’ 


(10) Fr. 50 (a) 18 : The following passage from KLV 15 throws some light 
on this line : 4 RTSPJT “d'gfW ^ t^'HRM'glRuiV’ "€gr-d fq€R) 
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The line “d^R<H.„.” forms a quarter of a stanza; possibly the stanza occurs 
in the poem Hayagrivavadha, now lost 16 . 


(11) F. 50 (a) lines 3-5 : These lines are easy to restore with the help of 
the following passage from KLV 17 : 

1% )fT: c hi< u i T Rft'Mcl I I TTcigxb s^fcT | 3 q~ t|M 

I ^fH<q|<jdKcM cFlftl- 

c^T W Wc^ I t&i I TJTR^[ cr?Rrfcf-cRR ffa | 

These numerous passages, which have their source in Udbhata’s Commen¬ 
tary on The Kdvydlamkdra of Bhamaha clearly suggest that Bhamahavivarana 
itself must have been ready at hand for the author of KLV 18 . 

Finally, I refer to one passage from KLV which unambiguously 
corroborates this inference. The author of KLV (pp 70-71) comments at length 
on Bhamaha V. 56. In this comment we read : 


WTT T^TcR^ %^vrT8ffq^tRT II I 


f^Wr^TcTT WTFTl 
'Ml^vqifqyi^ui Tf ^ ^T^vidqi I...." 


Now, the quotation “ivdderapratitapi” etc. is found introduced in his 
Laghuvrtti (p. 29, Banhatti’s edition) by Pratiharenduraja with the words 
‘tadahuh’. The author of KLV identifies this quotation as originating from 
vivaranakrt, i. e. Udbhata, the author of (Bhamaha-) Vivarana and thus 
indicating that he must have had Bhamahavivarana in front of him. 


Notes and References : 

1. Udbhata s commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha, Roma, Istituto Italiano per 
II Medio Ed Estremo Oriente, 1962. 

2. Presidential Address, The Twenty-first All India Oriental Conference, Srinagar October 

1961 ’ 

3. Punaruktavadabhasa and Genuineness of the published Fragments from Udbhata’s 
Bhamatavivarana,” The Journal of the Kamatak University VIII. 1964. 

4. L. D. Series No. 17, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandira, 
Ahmedabad-9. 
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5. Vide p. 7 lines 17-28. 

6. Read in this connection Prof. Krishnamoorthy’s paper, mentioned in note 3 supra. 

7. In the Sanketa commentary of Manikyacandra on Kavyaprakasa we have almost an 
identical passage in the same context. Probably they have adopted the quotation from 
a commom source and this source was possibly the Bhamahavivarana. 


8. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

57 

1. 18. 

9. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

57 

lines 21-22. 

10. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

57 

1. 22. 

11. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

58 

lines 23-24. 

12. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

70 

lines 4-7. 

13. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

70 

lines 8-11. 

14. 

Vide 

KLV p. 

71 

1 . 1 . 

15. 

Vide 

KLV P. 

70 

lines 18-19. 

16. 

This 

surmise 

is 1 

based on the context supplied by KLV (p. 78 lines 5-13) : On a festive 


occasion Hayagriva sends his son to bring Narakasura with him. He goes to his capital 
but learns from the subjects of Narakasura’s death at Krsna’s hands, and his daughter’s 
departure to forest on account of her bereavement. He then proceeds to meet her in the 
forest with a view to offering condolences to her; seeing her practising austerities he is 
struck with love and points out the great disparity between her tender youthful body fit 
for love’s joy and her hard penance. 

But there is one serious difficulty which prevents us from making such a surmise. And 
it is the metre in which the two verses (i rr^fcL.etc. and ii ^ crafh etc. on p. 78) are 
composed. The quarter, however, unmistakably, reveals the influence of Kalidasa 
(Kumarasambhava, canto v. 4). 

17. p. 71 11. 9-12. 

18. So it was also for Hemacandra who quotes some passages from it. For a contrary view, 
however, vide Kane’s History of Sanskrit Poetics (p. 127, 1951 ed). 

□ □ □ 
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The commentary Abhinavabharati (A. Bh.) on the Natyasastra 1 (NS) has 
been lost from the fourth verse in Ch. VII to the end of Ch. VIII. The precise line 
from where the commentary has been lost is line 16 on page 347 (Vol. I) after 
the words ata eva. The editor has noted this in his footnote 2 . Every student of 
Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics feels very much the loss of this portion, especially 
the one that concerns the Bhdvddhydya (Ch. VII). In spite of vigorous efforts by 
scholars and researchers no MS of the A. Bh. containing the missing portion 
could be found. In this paper I propose to prove beyond cavil that the portion of 
the Kalpalataviveka 3 (KLV) from p. 286 1. 22 to p. 303 1. 3, dealing with the 
thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas of the NS is a straight quotation of the major 
portion of the original A. Bh. on the Bhdvddhydya. As such the major portion of 
the lost Ch. VII has been restored and scholars should be happy to welcome it. 

The paragraph preceding the treatment of nirveda (KLV p. 286) probably 
explains the commentary of Abhinavagupta on the NS VII. 4-5 defining vibhava 
and anubhava respectively 4 . The portion of the NS Ch. VII p. 348 to p. 356 just 
preceding “tatra nirvedo nama ” and the portion which just follows the treatment 
of the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas from p. 374 to the end of this chapter have 
been ignored in the KLV. This omission could be explained in two different 
ways 

(i) The author of the KLV says he would avoid repeating whatever has 
been already said in the Pallava 5 . So perhaps he is silent on these topics in the 
KLV. 

(ii) The author of the KLV is most probably explaining here Bharata’s 
famous rasasutra that might have been quoted in the Pallava in connection with 
the figure rasavat. For he explains the terms vibhava, anubhava and 
vyabhicaribhava and then proceeds to comment on the different views of 
different commentators of the rasasutra as presented in the A.Bh. So there was 
no occasion for him to deal with these topics. 
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Hemacandra, the joint authors of the Natya-darpana (ND) and the 
anonymous author of the KLV freely utilise the A. Bh, in writing their own 
works. A comparative study of their treatment of the thirty-three 
vyabhicaribhavas would, therefore, help us in deciding whether the KLV preserves 
the original A. Bh. on this portion of Ch. VII. With this aim in view I note below 
in tabular form the identical or nearly identical or corresponding passages 
between the KAS and the KLV and the ND and the KLV respectively 


Kavyanusasana 6 of Hemacandra 

(si) wr^ritj- 

i -ijo ^ 

(an) ton i ttt ^ fjclvn i 

Wlopeg \...M ^ fdrddf>fcp 
■err tofc ^ fttof Tjsntot 
tolT l-^o 

(1) . i-'go 

(i) .-IHHH. srfarpR 

Ca) ton vci nracrc*TT 

IHfhcW 1-^0 ^ 


Kalpalatdviveka 
3FT -Qcf ^Mddc^H ^Tfl HW 

yrfto yfhj?tcta i-^o ^cc 

tocT I cT«TT 1% Tslcj hdlfafd yto 

■nanfq TTftoOTtocf fato Tltohfct Tito 
lir itorrattolf i wi to y 

sfra ym 3totonton....i 

l-TJO 

airq^^sM'Hldl-oq -toto ^hh<ti!hRi i- 

1° W 

ftorgc«rfhcto fton ^ hrsr^rr ^nfhfd... 

FT!? l-TJo 


to . 

to ^tfcF ftortoTct, i-i° to 

00 3rrw«iT 13 %; 1 ^r^did-i- 

'HT^THTSTTcp | Witold I 
ruyui'Jiid-^Nr a-ity ointoi 
TT F fd4 f dd^P%4dtoto^toMI I- 

<X) wm-. tor- 

1 Ptof tototo^sjiftoT 
W 5 ® 1 n^PrRT'urayrnfdnM 

: I ttoto q toez Tdl- 

[? ^ • en^lejlT^ I d'M^-UHdlH - 


.%yi ^forchK^tmrdldi 

toraorftor ctolrsi f to ■4tfci 

ftof totoif: \ 6 ^ 

Fft FT oyT^ftdT...^I=fdy'ld onTf^FfT F h Piqfd- 
tohto ^4 to WRfMtog^ 1 
7i It ffttft fitf: i cfF ftorrvnFto... 

3T7[^IMl^’Wlc<lcj s l-TJo 

7T%: [? f%totoyyratol K 

to^y:i Iwfr ^ 1 

ftfftfffIf y^TFRryrayciirdhN toFF: 1 
fsmfdntof 1 FtoFFrt FftoFFTFcFFTFFiF 

WHdl^HW I 7T F 
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<TS»l4*<l4>: I TT ^ I 

TT&T RtwR: 

^Pdf^sl [? 

I 3I^r 3 ;- 

“qfRfal Ti^?t g RFRlf snfojjiH 


v*n$ i-^° W 



W+RSfq =Efafw«f | 3 ^ 

g ^TlTTfnT ^ g ftwf -yif^rl^lH 


ftSfPPT §c4l§: l-^o 


(^t) 



i ct^-rsr- 

r, ^tuift- 

' I eM I TJcfq^Kt^j^ | 3Rf ?snf : 

-tpr^c^ W^n% 3TWRRr?% 
TPlft 3T?f^5 T«IPt ^ cfq i ail^ft 
qrafcr i-tjo 


rci^W^rk: I W I 

'3| J I-W I | RejTR^TZj- 

W{ I 3PR 3 TSP: H<g t^rT^Wrfqg 
TR«t: I Wt TR...-#5q [? WR] ftiftra- 
f^rWi^T w...i ctstt ic m re ^ w^rfi - 
sT^iPd^ 3nqtrf T«?pft • ^4»n4l<4> 

q^tcl l-TJo 


The Natyadarpana 9 

(30 Wt oqf»T^lfl^5 uWoqpraiftoi 31ft 

ftWIc^ R %Ef: l-TJo 

(3n) ...WK7fd<H. I 3TTft?T5^ ^£?I9(a(U|- 

R4(id , HI<idlC^ , MM'W TTf: 1-^0 ^O 

(1) 1FT fMPfr^Pi ^E|?fc4 cn I TJo 1^0 

(i) wqf^iFT %T«rt WETtsfq amn^ri 
i^J'Jcldlsfq f% ^oMpHcdPlgR: I 

^ '^crMl^d^T^idPHcqMTrHKMlsI^ 
l-xfo 

(*) ftOT=bto...i 3f=F^f Tjr^mrar«iT i 
WW cTRSFTfcWft^WTFI 3Rfa?r 
3Itftft-'4rRd^ WRlRlci UdfadH, I 

-1° w 

(30 ^IMcLlRfiJi T^TRP^FTrf^Tr^; 

WTtr frERqt^: l-TJo ^o 


The Kalpalataviveka 

^ ^ft 3P7t ftdfMwRl Wit 'RETRit RdR- 

^clt yftMSId T^ft <jf$ldH, l-TJ«> R%% 

...RTCSIFT W cn | fep^j ufb[tTR^ | 

aWTTCT: ■JT: 'qR^d-IH...PJo ^ 


ft?PT ft^RfPT ^r^H..-l W 

../d^«ifafa wet: ^tTT'cymfy 

4lei<;*dl: TWPRTt ^Rlfd l-TJo 


...ft^PR RTSl^SR ^PhRi c^fi|p»lsj|Ai| 
faW^R: ^fttyioHcbrcj Td^MPI^ WHlPRd^ 
fft ynmlnfri cHt^ IhRh=& Twrr^TtTfcrnTJicfTc^T- 
I w? 3lRm ydlfd^d: 

.i 1° 

3pt^ fft i yftwr^jTFyrs^ sEttn^i yp[ i 

-TJo 


(TO ypsf 3nw«l^ I...Tierf^lc1^Hsiimd|sf ...tRT ^fWTg^TRT^ftt W^mi^ l ddch l R 

y^H^nidd, i irawTt ^RNTi^Pd^q R^qff^csi r wft:T«i f^ra ir^fd 
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ft 

-•go w 


ft I fafoiqi ft?W 1 

TTftFT, cfPTT 44: 41414^ | *jc|0<| 


l-^o #n4?I5 l-TJo V 

(37t) 3rfcT«TFT ■Rfrf:.I ^cm efl^<slVIIRrlHi H'fdRfrT I 3Tg^lt%^Tp^qj ( - 

WT TlfcTHH^ l...d«hf 'VfrMift 4f 

4T I -TJo %^o 

(4) UFfRtftTCT 3 TRtjf ^ ^ fjPT qm il °H& ( ftr fr g ft ^ 

h <rpr ft^n^’ir^wiiftri TiftrqraFrr ^dicfwr i 

i--g° w 


FMfMrMlg: I W?I IJRHt 
51^..,^ 4BSSf 
i-tjo 


ui^^i^fuii dfHfHxi ' I J^% *4 7T3TT- 
fTc{<4rc|^ l-ijo ^ 


ft ft^ftcfT 4 cj 
l~l 0 


(3T) rjr=bdal^|chl<l 44o=bR: I 3R8^qi^fFT: ^rfzfcT 

i--go ^ • g^ i ^rct^iKM^K- 


Hr^ld^I'qmRTr TO^ 
4^ i--go 


These tables should lead us to the obvious inference that the authors of 
these works draw on a common source and to a further inference that their 
common source could not have been anything else than the A. Bh. on the 
Bhavadhyaya (NS Ch. VII) which treats of the eight sthdyibhdvas, the thirtythree 
vyabhicaribhdvas, and the eight sdttvikabhdvas. There is another fact, obvious to 
all, that the authors of the Kas and the ND, do not reproduce the definitions of 
the forty-nine bhdvas, as they are found in the NS, but adapt them and that they 
do not fully borrow the comments in the A. Bh. on them but pick up only such 
phrases and significant lines from them as they think to be useful for a clear 
exposition. On the other hand, the author of the KLV reproduces verbatim the 
definitions of the thirty-three vyabhicaribhdvas in the same order as found in the 
NS and he also gives fuller comments which agree in parts with the corresponding 
lines in the Kas and the ND as shown above. From this fact we may therefore, 
draw a further inference that these fuller passages, presenting comments on 
thirty-three vyabhicaribhdvas , found in the KLV represent the original portion of 
the A. Bh. on the Bhavadhyaya. That the author of the KLV borrows this whole 
section from the A. Bh. should not surprise us if we remembered that elsewhere 
too in his work he has borrowed long sections from the NS and the A. Bh. (Vide 
pp 33-40, and pp. 101-104) and from the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana 
commentary of Abhinavagupta on it (vide pp. 105-186). 
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This conclusion finds strong support in the similarity of language, style, 
diction and the method of exposition found in this portion and the rest of the A. Bh. 
It is generally true that such a similarity, especially when we speak of post-Panini 
Sanskrit writers, is no safe or sure criterion of an author’s identity. In the present 
case however, one could safely rely on this consideration. If this portion of the 
commentary from the KLV were to be printed as the A. Bh. on the Bhavadhyaya no 
one would ever have dreamt of doubting its genuineness. So complete, so perfect is 
the similarity, even identity. The references in this portion to the views of 
Srisankuka 11 , Kecit 12 , Ghantuka 13 , (? Ghantaka), TIkakara 14 , Bhattatota 15 , 
Kavikulacakravarti 16 . Anye 17 , Canakyacarya 18 , Apare 19 , Tarkika, Samkhya and 
Socya (? Sakya) are such as could come only in the Abhinavabharat f. 

Apart from these considerations, there is an unassailable piece of internal 
evidence which conclusively and decisively proves that this portion in the KLV 
preserves the major portion of the A. Bh. on the Bhavadhyaya (NS Ch. VII) and 
it is this : 

In the course of his discussion whether the nirveda is the sthayi of 
santarasa Abhinavagupta says as follows : >*■ 

m (? Rr) 

MRMTbl ^RtRRi ciraiHHRld: I 

^cfl 

rRT ^TOcf] ll’ ^ 

i -q^r cfNi 

Now, this promised description of nirveda is found in this portion of the 

KLV : 

'^lf^I«irtznfc(=hRq^j| '^dPT^Rfclldhi ^RVT Kdllddiltt c£IsR*Mt I 

I WI3R fSR STRATI WIT RT ^«IT 

’JRlfiTRT R#? d-Plfd I w— 

^«IT WPTRRT Rte fat 

^RiRRl 'cildOdtRsd: I 

WT ■fWRJWi -gvTOT (? RT) ll« 

On the strength of this evidence 22 alone we could, without any hesitation 
whatsoever, assert that the KLV (pp. 286-303) preserves a major portion of the 
A. Bh. on the Bhavadhyaya (NS Ch. VII) which is presumed by Indologists as lost. 
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Notes and References : 

1. GOS, Second Revised Edition, Vol I, Baroda, 1956. 

2. oqiom <i)4cri«fcn I 

Dr. J. L. Masson and Prof. M. V. Patwardhan observe in their recent work, Santarasa 
and Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics (1969) : 

“All of the seventh Chapter of the Abhinavabharati but the very beginning has been lost, 
which is a great misfortune, since Abhinava refers to it frequently. It must have been 
a large and important section of the A. Bh.” (p. 120 f. n. 2) 

3. L. D. Series No-17, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandira, Ahmedabad- 
9, 1968. 

4. One may reasonably surmise that the Kalpalata or the Pallava commentary on the 
Kalpalata must have quoted NS VII. 4-5 and used the A. Bh. on it for explaining the 
terms vibhava and anubhava occurring in Bharata’s rasasutra ; and the author of the 
KLV is explaining here what is durbodha (Unintelligible) in the Pallava commentary 
(vide infra f. n. 5). This surmise is based on a few significant words in this paragraph 
of the KLV : ‘Asrayah’ (p. 286. 1. 12) which occurs in NS VII. 7 and 
Vdgddyabhinayasahitd (vibhdvyante ) (P. 286 11. 13-14) which occurs in the A. Bh 
on it (p. 347 1.14) and ‘Vagahgopangasamyuktah’ the V. L. for 
Sakhopangasarhyuktah) in NS VII. 5. I have not been able to trace the pratikas 
‘Pratltihetavah’ (p. 286. 1.13), ‘Anubhavan’ (p. 286. 1. 16), and ‘Yena’ (p. 236. 1.19) 
as they are most probably parts of the author’s own comments in elucidation of the 
Kalpalata text (now lost). 

5. Vide the opening verse of the KLV : 

TR3j% ^ | 

6. Second Revised edition, Sri Mahavlra Jaina Vaidyalaya, Bombay, 1964. 

7. That this incident to be portrayed in this play is vouchsafed by Abhinavabharati : 

% -Kq-alfW'H'i rfFTfS TJFItKMWT I... ^ tafu^cl .I- 

(STtznR tjo 

8. The reading makes no sense. Probably it is a scribal error for Vide f. n. 9 
infra. 

9. Revised Second Edition, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1959. 

10. The printed text leaves out this term. The context, however, demands that we must have 
this reading to make the sentence intelligible. 

11. 3Tfiresnsnjt../fftf I I p. 295. 

12. ^ I p. 296. 

13. [?] Ip. 298. 

14. fZfarreJTO: I p. 300. 
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15. 9£9t974.I p. 300. 

"3W 9 9g9tcl9 I p. 302. 

16. 4^4 % chfqgxn-dchcjffl-ii 44 i%^j; '^?UT^5nTt f ’ (f94>4WH9 l d.^) 9 r4 T f4H I I p. 300. 

17. 3Rt 4 4f4foT 4 f99Rf 4Tf9T?T9 fsryrMM ^c91f: I p. 302. 

18. 99T ^H4K74 f^tR ffcT 994 9T999T9T4RT#n339>ir9 R449 oT9?rRlF I p. 302. 

19. 39^ H '9^9^ 91: 7191 f^rrr^^fHTJTfq^ TTRsf; I Wf 9T 9T f%99f9dlc44UH4^ 4 91 
4i046JsMId^P=a9MfPq H4<41Pd U H 9<Jg%9 9T 7TTST[? yrm]M5T9 p4Tl1dg9 3^9 9T Rcf?T9% 
f9if999[ I p. 302. 

In passing, it may be noted that the term in the present context makes no sense. 
This is a scribal error for ^1149 which reading eminently suits the context. Abhinava 
elsewhere speaks of 79991913 (TTgef). Vide A. Bh. XXII p. 164. 

20. A. Bh. Ch VI pp. 334-335. 


21. KLV, p. 287. 

22. There are two more statements of Abhinavagupta promising to discuss the matter at 
lengh in his commentary on the ‘Bhavadhyaya’ : 

(i) f^TJRirafh 9 991 TFfsFRlfc TT^RFnfR* 2 ?^: I 11959 ‘#531 

K969KT (91. 79. 9-i>o [? \s-t3]) ^r99 19919 9S9T4: I —(A. Bh. Ch VI, p. 291) 

(ii) 99lfh cqf99iftfxii oqfq^pf^lt R4!9q3...999g *991 ( 91^ 11 61 , Va-^o [? vs-vs ^fh; tj 0 

W] 4694 9S9T4: I —A. Bh. Ch. VII, p. 345 

The KLV, however does not treat of these two passages from die NS. Naturally, we 
cannot verify if the KLV has presented these promised discussions. 

Again, in the A. Bh. on NS Ch. XXXII pp. 152-153 Abhinavagupta states that the nature 
of sattva has been explained at great length in the Bhavadhyaya (and Rasadhyaya). This 
portion, dealing with sattva and sattvikabhavas, however, does not find place in the 
KLV, probably it was dealt with in the Kalpalatapallava. The discussion of this topic in 
the Kas (pp. 144-147) is possibly based on this portion in the A.Bh.. on the 
Bhavadhyaya, now lost. This guess is hazarded on the strength of a few significant 
phrases common to the A. Bh. and the Kas. Compare for instance : 

19 Rib Ml 3?4f9 W-dlPd I ^9 9 | ^ 9Ic9t9 94 RftRp- 

W4Hf459lf94fM 94R79 94 419119144^9^9 f9^9H I —A. Bh. III. 22 p. 152 

94R79 94 PddlRdH. I 3494 4 fR99 RiPxd^R I 

—A. Bh. 22 p. 153 

and 3 (Rlf799Rl9T:) 4 m^4 a^9R9Tf94399499t .I _Kas, p. 144 


□ □ □ 
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siwgArarnavacandrika 

(ALAMKARASAMGRAHA) OF VIJAYAVARNI 


INTRODUCTION 

1. CRITICAL APPARATUS 

Srhgdrdrnavacandrikd (SC) of VijayavarnI is being published for the first 
time from the only available MS. Dr. A. N. Upadhye to whose efforts I owe this 
MS. could not get any other MS. of VijayavarnFs work—perhaps it does not exist. 
This MS. on which the text is based, is in the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah, 
(Bihar). In Prasastisamgraha* Pt. K. Bhujabali Sastri describes it : 

Manuscript No. 231 Srngaranavacandrika 

Kha 

Author : VijayavarnI 

Subject : Alamkara (Poetics) 

Language : Sanskrit 

Length : 8.5” (21.6 cm); Breadth 7” (17.8 cm) Condition : Good; 
Manuscript : Paper manuscript; No. of lines per folio about 11, No. of letters per 
line : 20 to 22. 

The MS. opens thus : 

'3?ri=f-K 

TR: II II 

^PlfcT ^fW^I^MIMM^IebUi 

and ends with 

fa. fa^TSffaw ^TSjfattuj -rjsj ^tatfa . fafcT R^ I ||#|| 

Generally speaking, the condition of the MS is good but, occasionally, we 
are faced with lacunae in it. Wherever possible I have filled up these gaps. I have 
corrected scribal errors; and the readings, about which I felt doubtful, I have 
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noted in the footnotes. In some cases I have corrected the readings by referring 
to the passages in the books used by the author. I have spared no pains in 
presenting the text of SC as faithfully as was possible in the circumstances. 

2. THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF VIJAYAVARNI 

Nothing is known about the personal history of VijayavarnI beyond what 
he has himself told us in the prasasti and the puspika to his work 1 : he was a 
disciple of Munlndra Vijayaklrti, a devout adherent of the doctrine of Syadvada, 
propounded by the great Jinas 2 . In the course of a literary discourse he was once 
asked by King Kamiraja of Bangavad! to explain the various aspects of poetics. 
At the King’s request he composed Alamkarasamgraha called 
Srngardrnavacandrika (SC). 3 This work, while elucidating the different topics in 
poetics, sings the glory of King Kamiraja through the examples with which he 
illustrates the different points. 4 In the introduction to his work he particularly 
refers to the poetry of Karnata poets like Gunavarman. This reference would 
lead us to believe that he had himself studied their poetry. A perusal of the SC 
would reveal that he had studied the standard works on poetics namely, those 
of Dandl, Bhoja, Dhanamjaya, Mammata and the like, VijayavarnI was in 
personal association with king Kamiraja. Naturally, his date depends on that of 
King Kamiraja. 

3. DATE OF KING KAMIRAJA 

In his Prasasti the author gives the geneology of his patron; and 
according to Pt. Bhujabali Sastri and Dr. Nemicandra Sastri, our author’s 
information does not conflict with historical facts. Viranarasimha ruled at 
Bangavad! (1157 A. D.). He had a brother called Pandyaraja. Candrasekhara, the 
son of Viranarasimha, came to the throne in A. D. 1208, and his younger brother 
Pandyappa, in A D. 1224. Vitthaladevi, their sister, was appointed regent in A. 
D. 1239. Then her son, called Kamiraja, came to the throne in A. D. 1264 s . 

Our author wrote his SC 6 at the request of this King Kamiraja (name is 
spelt as Kamaraya, Kamiraya and Kamlraya in the MS) VijayavarnI must have, 
therefore, composed his SC in the last quarter of the thirteenth century (A. D.). 

A comparative study of the nearly common or corresponding passages 
between SC and Prataparudrayasobhusana(PRY), and SC and 
Alamkarasamgraha, however, raises doubts regarding the date of composition of 
Vijayavarnfs work. Dr. Kane assigns PRY to the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Pandit Balkrishnamurti assigns Amrtanandayogin to the thirteenth 
century whereas C. Kuhnan Raja assigns him to the beginning of the second half 
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of the fourteenth century. The date of Amrtanandayogin remains thus 
uncertain. A comparative study instituted by me leads me to believe that 
VijayavarnI has much common with PRY and Alarhkdrasarh.graha for the 
treatment of a few topics. In the present state of our knowledge the question of 
Vijayavarni’s date evades definite determination, and it is but right to keep it 
open till definite and conclusive evidence comes forth. 

4. VIJAYAVARNl’S POETRY 

In the introduction to his SC VijavavarnI refers to himself as 
‘Kavisaktibhasura’ 7 and as ‘Ka vis vara’ 8 and to his own work in glowing terms 9 . 
For his karikas he is deeply indebted to authoritative works on poetics and he 
expressly states, on a few occasions, that he has followed ‘Pur\>a-Sastra\ The 
illustrations and introductory stanzas are, however, his own. A few of these 
illustrations would appear to have been modelled on those found in his authorities. 
Considering his verses it is difficult to admit his claim to high poetic power or 
to the title ‘Kavlsvara’. His poetry is rather pedestrian and highly conventional. 
There is hardly anything which enlivens his SC. His slokas are easy to understand. 
At handling elaborate metres he is not so adept. He is guilty at a number of places 
of the metrical defect called yatibhahga. He profusely uses expletives. 
Occasionally, we come across similies which are striking 10 ; but the work, as a 
whole, has value rather for its subjectmatter than for its literary merit. 

5. THE TITLE OF THE PRESENT WORK 

In the course of his introduction 11 to the present work the author tells us 
that at the request of King Kamiraja he composed Alamkarasamgraha called SC. 
The colophon 12 refers to the title as ‘Srngararnavacandrika-namni, 
alarhkarasamgrahe...”. From these references it is crystal clear that the author 
gives ‘Alamkarasamgraha’ as the general name to the work and SC as the 
distinguishing appellation. The name Alamkarasamgraha’ consists of two 
words : (1) alamkara and (2) samgraha. The word alamkara stands here 
obviously not in its restricted sense of figures of speech but in its wider sense 
denoting all such factors as word and sense that should find place in poetry, 
rasa, bhava , guna, vrtti, riti, sayya, paka, alamkaras and dosas (which a poet 
should avoid in his composition), in short, Sanskrit poetics. Samgraha primarily 
means a collection but here it signifies compendium 13 or a brief exposition. 
Alamkarasamgraha therefore means : A compendium or a brief exposition of 
Sanskrit poetics 14 ', and metaphorically, the work dealing with it. 

According to some, samgraha comprises three parts, namely, uddesa 
(simple enumeration), laksana (definition) and pariksa (examination or 
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exposition). The present work contains all the three. 

The title SC is made up of three words : 1. smgara, 2. arnava and 3. 
candrika. The word srhgara denotes one of the eight or nine rasas bearing that 
name; arnava means an ocean; and candrika moonlight. The whole title, 
therefore, means : ‘Moonlight to the ocean of Srhgara 15 . The word candrika 16 at 
the end of compounds means elucidation or throwing light on the subject 
treated. The author compares his work with candrika —moonlight, which is so 
very lovely and delightful, and thereby suggests that it is a delight to read and 
study his work which is (implicitly claimed to be) so lucid in its method of 
composition and style. 

The title may also be explained as : “The work imparting special 
knowledge about poetics covering srhgdra-rasa and allied topics.” 17 

The work does not prominently treat of srhgara nor the author has 
anything new to say regarding srhgara as Bhoja had in his Srhgdraprakasa. The 
reason why srhgara finds a place in the title is probably this : Srngara rasa is 
regarded as the prince among sentiments ( rasaraja ). When this very essential 
and vital topic of poetics is mentioned in the title, it automatically follows that 
other, comparatively less important, topics of poetics are implied by it or covered 
under it. 

6. A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF SC 

The work opens with a homage to Lord Jina, and goes on to describe 
some of predecessors of King Kamiraja, the patron. The first chapter 18 mainly 
deals with consequences ascribed to initial letters of any composition and to the 
metrical feet employed in it. 

The second chapter 19 enumerates seven groups of poets and deals with 
fourfold sense and fourfold power of word. 

The third chapter 20 deals with Rasa, Bhava and their varieties with 
illustrations of each and every type. 

The fourth chapter 21 is a study of the types of hero and heroine and their 
friends and messengers and their rivals. 

The fifth chapter 22 treats of ten Gunas. 

The sixth chapter 23 makes a study of RIti and its kinds. 

The seventh chapter 24 deals with Vrtti and its varieties. 

The eighth chapter 25 , which is the shortest of all, deals with the concepts 
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s'ayya of and paka. 

The ninth chapter 26 , which is the longest of all deals with Arthalamkaras. 

Lastly, the tenth chapter 27 treats of Dosas in a poetic composition and 
also of circumstances when they cease to be so. 

7. SOURCES OF THE SC 

A striking feature of this work is that all the examples given as 
illustrations of the different points, are composed by VijayavarnI himself and go 
to glorify King Kamiraja. In this respect it resembles Vidyadhara’s Ekavall (1285- 
1325 A. D.) Vidyanatha’s PRY (1300-1325 A. D.) 

As the work is composed in the decadent period of Sanskrit Literature 
and as it deals with a scientific subject, poetics, on which authoritative treatises 
of masterminds were already in existence, it would not be fair on one’s part to 
expect any originality or contribution to poetics from VijayavarnI. Occasionally, 
he clearly states that his descriptions are in accordance with earlier authorities 28 . 
A perusal of his work reveals that he had carefully studied the authorities on 
poetics. The matter relating to the predictive character of the initial letters and 
metrical feet, which the author treats of in Chapter I, is generally described in 
works on metrics. Some early works on metrics are irretrievably lost but a few 
passages from such works are preserved in the works of later writers where they 
are quoted, perhaps directly from the original sources but mostly they appear at 
second hand, quoted from some writer who quotes them. Thus some slokas are 
quoted by Narayanabhatta in his commentary on Vrttaratnakara with the 
introductory remark : taduktam Bhamahena 29 . These slokas inform us of Varna- 
Phala and Ganaphala. It is very doubtful if this Bhamaha is the same man who 
wrote Kavyalahkara. Narayanabhatta also quotes some passages describing the 
deities of Ganas and auspicious or inauspicious character of the initial Ganas 
with the introductory remark : 

It is the authors of Alamkarsangraha and SC who have introduced this 
topic in works on poetics. In Chapter II the author gives a sevenfold classification 
of poets based on their taste or aptitude for a particular type of literary 
composition. This classification is somewhat different from the eightfold 
classification of poets given for the first time by Rajasekhara in his 
Kavyamimariisa 30 . Whereas Rajasekhara names the groups of poets and adds 
stanzas to illustrate the type of literary composition of each one of them, 
VijayavarnI gives a definition of each one of the groups of poets but does not 
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illustrate the types of their literary composition—SC and Alamkarasahgraha, 
however, agree in their classification and definition of groups of poets leading 
to the conclusion that one of them must have borrowed from the other 31 . 

In the same chapter the author treats of the fourfold sense of words : 1. 
Mukhyartha with its four kinds ((i) Jati (ii) Kriya (iii) Guna and (iv) Dravya) 2. 
Laksyartha, 3. Gaunartha and 4. Vyangyartha, and the fourfold power of words : 
1. Abhidha 2. Laksana (with its three kinds : (i) Jahatl (ii) Ajahatl and (iii) 
Jahatyajahat!) 3. GaunI and 4. Vyanjana. It is the MImamsakas who look upon 
GaunI as a separate power of words 32 . This whole discussion is, generally 
speaking, based on Kavyaprakasa (Ullasas II and III). 

In Chapter III the author deals with Rasa and Bhava and their divisions. 
He treats of nine Sthayibhavas, nine Rasas, Vibhavas (Alambana and Uddlpana), 
Anubhavas, eight Sattvikabhavas and thirty three Vyabhicari (Sancari) bhavas, 
and such details about Rasas as the primary and the derivative Rasas, (their inter 
relations), their harmonies and conflicts, their colours (Varna) and their 
presiding deities (Adhidevata). He clearly acknowledges his indebtedness to 
ancient or earlier authorities on the subject 33 . A study of his definitions of 
technical terms relating to Rasa-Bhava and the like corroborates his statement. 
Two points, however, deserve special mention : his description of the different 
factors relating to santa rasa is typically Jain 34 and is original; another 
remarkable point is that the author mentions Para-Brahma as the presiding deity 
of Srngara. In his celebrated commentary 35 on Natyasastra Abhinavagupta 
writes : 

55: | ^f% cfcflcf wfa i 55 ! fsR: 

■SI55T I 

From this statement it is clear that the author had not Abhinavabharatl 
before him but some other text where Para-Brahman has been mentioned as its 
presiding deity. No early work on Alamkarasastra which would be regarded as 
standard and well-known makes any reference to Para-Brahman as its presiding 
deity. Dr. Raghavan states that “the Alankarasarvasva of Harsopadhyaya (?), 
written for one Gopaladeva, makes the supreme spirit, Para-Brahman, as the 
Devata of Santa 36 . We, however, do not know the exact date of this work which 
would have enabled us to determine the interrelation between these two works. 
Alamkarasarh.graha of Amrtanandayogin speaks of Para-Brahman as the 
presiding deity of santarasa. There is a close agreement between SC of 
VijayavarnI and Alamkarasamgraha of Amrtanandayogin in their treatment of 
some common topics from poetics 37 . The dates of these two works as proposed 
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by scholars 38 do not, however, permit us to state categorically that Vijayavarm 
has drawn upon Amrtanandayogin’s work. 

‘In Chapter IV the author deals with characters : the hero, the heroine and 
their types, the rivals of the hero and the Dutls. A comparative study of this 
chapter and the second Prakasa of Dasarupaka reveals that Vijayavarn! is heavily 
indebted to Dhanamjaya in his treatment of the characters 39 . He differs with 
Dhanamjaya on three points : 

1. Dhanamjaya speaks of three friends (Sahayas) of the hero 40 : 1. 
PIthamarda (Patakanayaka), 2. Vita, and 3. Vidusaka : Vijayavarm adds the 
fourth Nagarika 41 to the list. 

2. Dhanamjaya mentions three types of heroines 42 : 1. Sviya (=Svastri or 
Svaktya), 2 Anya (=AnyastrI or Paraklya) and 3. Sadharana stri (Sadharana). 

Vijayavarm makes them four 43 by adding one more type viz. Anudha. He, 
however, says that according to one view, Anudha is paraklya only and hence 
there are three types of heroines only. 

3. In Dhanamjaya’? view if absence is due to death the love sentiment 
cannot be present 44 . Vijayavarm advocates the view that Karunatmaka- 
vipralambha can be present if one of the two, (the lover and his beloved) passes 
away and the other laments his or her death 4 -. Now, Vidyanatha 46 also speaks 
of four Sahayas of the hero but his list has Ceta and no Nagarika. Rudrata 47 and 
Dhanamjaya 48 speak of two types of Paraklya or Anyastri : Kanyaka and 
Anyodha, Vijayavarm mentions Paraklya and Anudha (=Kanyaka) separately 
and makes four types of heroines. Of course, he is fully aware of the views of 
Rudrata and Dhanamjaya that Anudha (=Kanyaka), too is regarded as not one’s 
own (Paraklya). Finally, in setting forth the four kinds of Vipralarhbhasrngara 
he has followed Rudrata 49 . 

In Chapter V the author treats of Gunas. A careful and comparative study 
of the definitions of these ten Gunas with those given in the Kavyadarsa reveals 
that Vijayavarm closely followed Dandi 50 , and occasionally Vamana 51 . 
Vijayavarm paraphrases DandFs definitions 52 . 

In Chapter VI the author treats of RIti and its four kinds : 1. Vaidarbhi 
2. GaudI, 3. Pancall, and 4. Latl. It is Rudrata 53 who for the first time added Latl 
to the three well-known RItis set forth by Vamana. Agnipurana 54 and Jayadeva’s 
Candraloka 55 too speak of these four RItis. In Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana 56 
the RItis number six with the addition of Avantika and MagadhI. 

Stud.-37 
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The definition of RIti given by the author is in agreement with the one 
set forth by Vidyanatha in his PRY 57 . Vidyanatha, however, speaks of three Ritis 
only, omitting Latl as has been done by Mammata. 

The definitions of the four Ritis as laid down in SC 58 and 
Alamkarasangraha are in close agreement. The definitions of the three Ritis are 
partly in agreement with those of Vamana 59 . 

In Chapter VII the author treats of six Vrttis—1. KaisikI, 2. Arabhatl, 3. 
Bharatl, 4. Sattvatl, 5. Madhyama KaisikI and 6. Madhyama Arabhatl. These six 
Vrttis are first dealt with by Bhoja in his Sarasvatikanthabharana, but as 
Sabdalamkaras (Chapter II. 34-38) and after him by Vidyanatha in his PRY 
(Kavyaprakarana, pp. 57-63). Vijayavarnl’s treatment of this topic bears 
remarkable resemblance to that of Vidyanatha’s 60 . 

In chapter VIII we find an exposition of the conception of Sayya and 
Paka. No doubt, the conception of Paka is found in Vamana’s 
Kdvyalamkarasutra-vrtti and Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimarhsa , but the striking 
thing is that the definitions of Sayya and Paka as given by VijayavarnI are in 
close agreement with the corresponding ones in Vidyanatha’s PRY : 61 



TT 'SWIRrat || 

R (? ^ II —VIII. 6-7 

TT II —PRY pp. 67-69 

In Chapter IX the author gives an exposition of 47 Arthalamkaras. Of 
these, he defines the first 33 Arthalamkaras, including 33 divisions of Upama 
and 20 divisions of Ruppaka, after Dandl’s Kavyadarsa 62 . The rest of the 
Arthalamkaras are possibly defined by the author keeping in view Rudrata’s 
Aryas dealing with them. 

In Chapter X the author treats of Kavyadosas viz; Pada-dosas, Vakya- 
dosas, Artha-dosas and Rasa-dosas, and also describes the circumstances in 
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which the Dosas cease to be so. His treatment of Kavya-dosas clearly reveals his 
considerable indebtedness to Mammata 63 who treats of the Dosas in his 
Kavyaprakasa (Ullasa VII). Mammata has utilised earlier writers on this topic 
and added new Dosas which he himself has discovered. Vijayavarm follows 
Mammata’s classification of Dosas in toto. 
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Notes and References : 

* Pages 73-76; published by Nirmal Kumar Jaina, Secretary, Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana 
Arrah. 1942. 

2. tT TNTI "RMFSTCfasjfiRT: I 

n I. 19 

It appears, Vijayavarm was also known as Dvitiya. 

3. Vide footnote No. 1, supra. 

4. I 

WJTtfawd ^Urt II I. 7. 

5. Vide Prasasti-sarhgraha (pp. 76-78) edited by Pt. K. Bhujbali Sastri, Arrah, 1942 and 

by Dr. Nemicandra Sastri in Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, Part 
XXIII, Kirana I, Dec. 1963. 
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6. Vide infra, Sources of SC. 

7. I. 19. 

8. I. 26. 

9. 1. 23-28. 


10. III. I, IX. 62. 

11. I 

TEjfTOTT 4TRT II I. 22. 

12. Vide colophon at the end of Chapters I, II, IX and X : 

13. TTW: 'OPdcq *41411: I 3 tsi^t -^^q^app^ I 

14. SlcTfRRT W: I 

is. -i^rcrs-ofa -q^ cR^i i 1 

16. The words 4lyqt and 4P<4i convey this sense when they stand at the end of compounds. 

Compare the titles : cf4i4%(t, ^prTqf^T^%^, etc. and 

4>l«44P^<=bl, HlictTciP^chi, •^M;^K4PH4l, ■dHC'=r>K-qPs'*>i, etc. 

17. t[g d*4 -dP^cl (4etg44d1-'344'4)) -dp^i | J^uyifq.R|fec4yil*N 14^44 Pdl^lK 

4144-4^4: I 


18. Chapter I (w 1-63) : Varnaganaphala-nirnaya. 

19. Chapter II (w 1-42) : Kavyagata-sabdartha-niscaya 

20. Chapter III (w 1-130) : Rasabhavaniscaya 

21. Chapter IV (w 1-163) : Nayakabhedaniscaya 

22. Chapter V (w 1-31) : Dasagunaniscaya 

23. Chapter VI (w 1-17) : RItiniscaya 

24. Chapter VII (w 1-16) : Vrttiniscaya 

25. Chapter VIII (w 1-10) : Sayya-paka-niscaya 

26. Chapter IX (w 1-310) : Alarnkaraniscaya 

27. Chapter X (w 1-197) : Dosaguna-niscaya 

28. 3R: 3RIt 4TRElISWrw^ I 

wkPdJlpMdH II III. 2 

4lbKI4 4U4fc?T f£RT *RRTTlfTr ll V. 3 
pclcbc^l ^ssn I 

44T W’Sn^ri^JT RrqR || IX 174 

29. Vide appendix-C. 

30. Vide Appendix-C 

31. Vide Appendix-D 

32. •^n^Pd^-iid'l f^rfH T4T4L!: l Ratndpana (p. 44). Vidyanatha, however, emphatically 

says : dH^pTi<P-i trg | Prataprudrayasobhusana (pp. 44-45) 
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33. 44: I 

^jfiiwiiwi^ui ii _ sc m 3 

34. Ill 109-112. 


35. Ahhinavabharatl Vol I. p. 299. 

36. The Number of Rasas (p. 50). The Adyar Library, Adyar, 1940. 

37. See Appendix—D. 

38. For the date of Vijayavami vide pages 2 and 3 supra. For the date of Amrtanandayogin, 
vide Introduction to Alamkarasangraha (pp iv to vi) edited by Pandita Balakrishnamurti, 
Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati (1950) and Introduction to 
Alamkarasangraha (pp. XXXVIII-XLIII) edited by V. Krishnamacharya and K. 
Ramachandra Sarma (The Adyar-Library Series No. 70, 1949). 

39. Vide Appendix—C. 

40. Dasarupaka II, w 8-9 (ab). 

41. SC IV. w 29-32. 

42. Dasarupaka II, v 15 (ab) and w20 (cd)-22 (ab). 

43. SC IV, w 43-59. 


44. Dasarupaka IV, w 50-51 (ab) and w 57-68. 

45. SC IV, v 103 and v 110 


46. Prataparudrayasobhusana, Kavyaprakarana, v 40. 

47. wtai g % ft -srr^ i 

48. =h'*i°h)<oi^.,.| 

49. 44 f%F4WRT4T | 

Rajqi^J|HHyc||'Hch^u||^ch<^'1 II 


and, 

4fT?TOT: 4 441-4dtl ftRRf 4T44vMl: I 

"4ft "41 Wl-ddl^W^ld yd^ II 


50. Vijaya vamPs statement: 

RpT ^41 Rmra 4rft4T: I 
Unmistakably reminds us of DandFs 
RMI Tpn: 4J4!: I 


51. Cf. 4441 44 4-4 dll^drt | 

and 4#4: I 3, 

414 dilPdRrd I 


52. I give here only two examples : 

(i) Cf. ^fd^dl^H-ddilRuii ^PdlcHdl^ l 

WfT T44F4T4: II-V.6 

and, 4 Pi§<j44F4 i 

43l$f4cr4dl4l5f4 <4*m: Tr4=bl4c) II 
^PRd^ddl^rd 44 44: I 


—Kavyalamkara XII-30 (ab) 
—Dasarupaka 11-20 (c) 

—Kavyalamkara XIV-1 


—Kavyalamkara XIV-34 

—V-5(ab) 

—Kavyadarsa 42 (ab) 
—V-16 (ab) 

—Kdvyalamkarasutravrtti 


—Kavyadarsa I, 69-71 
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(ii) Cf. Rgifit #f^chisflsfq W RsrftT ^1: I 

TIT 4»'lPd<?n;di T?fe: ^cTFFTf^TRt: V. 15 

and '^FiTTT TT^m^TRT vflfav^T«lfaffl3rRR^ l 

<T*? II —Kavyadarsa 1 . 85 

53. Rudrata II. 3-6. Vamana distinguishes RItis on the basis of qualities (Gunas) present 
whereas Rudrata distinguishes them on the basis of the use of compounds. VijayavamI 
clearly says that RItis are based on the qualities possessed by words. In his definitions 
of RItis, however, he follows these two principles. 

54. Chapter 340, w. 1-4. Dr. Raghavan corrects the text of the the fourth stanza (vide Some 
Concepts of Alarhkarasastra, p. 180, f. n. 1) 

55. Mayukha VI. 21-22 

56. Pariccheda II, Karikas 2-3 


57. Cf. T^T I —PRY p. 63 

and dd-iilrHchi I — Srngdrdrnavacandrika VI-3. 

Vidyanatha’s definition is, however, based on Vamana’s Sutras 1, 2, 7-8. 

58. Chapter VI, v.v 5-7, 9, 11 and 13 
and Chapter V. w. 9-12. 

59. Kdvydlarhkdrasutravrtti 1-2. 11-13. 

60. Vide Appendix-C 

61. If it were accepted that VijayavamI modelled his definitions of Sayyd and Paka on those 
of Vidyanatha we would have to reconsider the date of composition of SC. 

62. Vide Appendix-C. 

63. Vide Appendix-C. 


□ □ □ 
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(Discovery of hitherto unknown works 
through restoration of corrupt passages on Sanskrit Poetics) 

I began my work on the emendation of the texts way back in 1960. It was 
a lucky accident, I should think. Professor R. C. Parikh, Director, B. J. Institute 
of learning and Research, Ahmedabad gave me a copy of his latest publication— 
his edition of Kavyaprakasa, the speciality of which was that, it contained the 
hitherto unpublished Samketa commentary of Somesvara Bhatta. He also asked 
me whether I would write a review of it. I glanced through it but soon enough 
I had to prepare myself for a long spell of hard work. The Samketa commentary 
contained a number of question marks : much of its text was corrupt. I thought 
that I should take it on myself to set the passages right. But how ? This question 
did not frighten me. I thought out a plan : I could get the original texts from 
where the writer of the Samketa commentary could possibly have drawn his 
material by looking up the books on the topics to which the passages in the 
Samketa referred—these books comprised : Bharata’s Natyasastra, Abhinavgupta’s 
commentary on it Natyavedavivrti, better known as Abhinavabharati, Dhanamjaya’s 
Dasarupaka with Dhanika’s commentary Avaloka, on it, Vamana’s 
Kavyalamkarasutrani, Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara with Namisadhu’s Tippana on it, 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka with Abhinavagupta’s Locana commentary on 
it, Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, Mukulabhatta’s Abhidhdvrttimdtrka, 
Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka and Ruyyaka’s Alamkarasarvasva with Jayaratha’s 
commentary called Vimarsini. 

So, began a big hunt and the subsequent comparative study of the text 
in the Samketa and the original versions that were located in some of the source 
books mentioned above. 

Scores and scores of passages, small and large were common between 
the Samketa commentary on the one hand and the above source works on the 
other. The comparative tables facilitated the task of restoring the corrupt 
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passages to their original form; and they also revealed how the commentator 
very often bodily lifted the passages from his sources, at times adopted them and 
occasionally combined passages of different authorities or of the same authority 
found at different places in that work. I then wrote a review article and gave it 
to Prof. Parikh for preview—later it was published in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda in 1961. 

This is how I set up an anti-corruption Bureau which is still functioning. 

Prof. Parikh was obviously impressed, for, within a couple of weeks, he 
invited me to join him as co-editor in bringing out a second revised edition of 
Acarya Hemacandra’s voluminous work, Kavyanusasana. I availed of this 
opportunity, carefully went through almost all the sources of Hemacandra, 
recorded all significant variants from these sources in the footnotes and traced 
a large number of illustrations to their primary or secondary sources. This 
edition has been welcomed by scholars as a standard edition. 

Now, Sanskrit dlamkdrikas (poeticians) quote as illustrations, with a view 
to explaining various points of Poetics, passages in verse or prose fr^m Sanskrit, 
Prakrit or Apabhramsa works. A number of works from which they cited 
illustrations are no longer extant. Consequently, the learned editors, when 
confronted with corrupt readings or passages, in the absence of the source books, 
contented themselves by planting question marks fin brackets) immediately after 
the corrupt readings, or showing lacunae (missing portions, small or big gaps) by 
three dots or simply reproducing the corrupt passages as found in the 
manuscripts, the jumbling of verses or groups of verses as mere prose passages. 
They, as a rule, added Sanskrit chdya below the Prakrit (or Apabhramsa) passage. 
In some cases it is noticed that the chaya did not agree with the Prakrit text, often 
partly and on occasions wholly. In the footnotes the editors simply remarked 
durbodha or aspasta or avisada iyarh gdtha, and thus expressed their helplessness 
in rendering the Prakrit gdthd intelligible. Owing to want of sufficient knowledge 
of Prakrit and Apabhramsa languages, some perpetrated ludicrous blunders while 
translating these verses into English or modern Indian languages. The following 
noteworthy works, either text-books or commentaries, are disfigured by corrupt 
readings and passages : Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, called Ndtyavedavivrti but better known as Abhinavabharati (A.Bh) 
and his commentary on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka called Locana, Kuntaka’s 
Vakroktijivita(VJ), Bhoja’s Srngdraprakdsa and Sarasvatxkanthdbharana with the 
commentaries of Ratnesvara and Jagaddhara, Somesvara’s commentary Samketa 
on Mammata’s Kdvyaprakdsa, Ruyyaka’s Sdhityamlmdmsa and Alamkdrasarvasva 
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with the commentary of Jayaratha, called Vimarsini, and Sobhakaramitra’s 
Alamkdra-Ratnakara(Ratndkara). 

If the text, whether Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa, is not restored to its 
original form, the verse remains obscure and the very purpose of explaining or 
making clear by examples the points of Poetics is defeated. 

Of all the works, the A.Bh., the VJ, the Srhgaraprakasa, the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana(SK) with its commentaries, the Sahityamimarhsa, the 
Vimarsini, and the Ratnakara pose a real challenge to one’s critical ability, 
scholarship, patience and industry, for a very large majority of Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa passages are presented in these works in a very corrupt and 
confounding form—some of them are indeed corrupt beyond recognition. 

I think it is the duty of modern research scholars to present the text of 
the corrupt passages in their correct or original form. These corrupt passages 
from works on Alarhkdra haunted me all along. I decided to do my best to 
restore them to their correct form. During several years past I endeavoured to 
restore the corrupt passages in the above works. In restoring many corrupt 
readings and passages the following three works have rendered invaluable 
services: Hemacandra’s Kdvydnusdsana(Kas), Ramacandra and Gunacandra’s 
Natyadarpana(ND) and Ambaprasada’s Kalpalataviveka(KLV). The authors of 
these three works have freely drawn on A. Bh., Dhvanydlokalocana, VJ, SK, 
Srhgdraprakasa, etc. Hemacandra has preserved intact the ideas and the 
language of some of the long sections from Abhinavabharati on the key chapters 
of the Ndtyasdstra, the Rasddhydya (Ch. VI), the Bhdvddhydya (Ch. VII), the 
Dasarupakavidhana (Ch. XVIII) and the Samdhyadhyaya (Ch. XIX) by 
incorporating them in their original form without abridging them or 
paraphrasing them in his own language. Ramacandra and Gunacandra too have 
freely used A.Bh. on almost every page in the course of their treatment of the 
various dramatic topics. Ambaprasada too has incorporated many long passages 
from the Dhvanyaloka, the Locana commentary on it and the A.Bh. (on Ch. VI 
and Ch. VII) in his KLV. These works are of supreme importance, especially from 
the point of view of restoring corrupt passages and readings because their 
authors had access to more reliable or correct manuscripts than we now possess. 

We may consider here, by way of example, the case of A.Bh. Its text has been 
badly preserved in its available manuscripts. The first editor of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra along with the commentary Abhinavabharati, Ramakrishna Kavi, 
remarked : “....even if Abhinavagupta were to descend from Heaven and see the 
MSS, it would not be easy for him to restore his original text.” 1 
Stud.-38 
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With the help of the above texts which preserve sentences, paragraphs 
and sometimes even long sections of the original text of the A, Bh. I wrote and 
published a series of articles entitled “Abhinavabharatl : Text Restored”. 

I also wrote and published a number of papers restoring scores and 
scores of corrupt Prakrit verses from Alamkara works, disfigured by corrupt 
passages, that are mentioned above. 

In restoring the corrupt verses / passages through my own experience I 
evolved the following principles of emendation : 

(i) First of all, to hunt the source of the corrupt passage. If the source is 
traced the emendation becomes universally acceptable. 

(ii) If the source is irretrievably lost, to try to find if the passage under 
consideration is cited in any other work on Poetics or Metrics or 
Grammar. 

(iii) If it is not so traced, to try to find if the verse in question is included in 
a later anthology, or any other poetic work by way of quotation. 

(iv) If by chance the corrupt verse is found quoted at two or more places in 
one and the same work, to reconstruct it by comparing the corrupt texts 
at the different places. 

(v) If no internal or external evidence be available, to take into consideration 
the immediate context and emend the text in consonance with the metre 
and the general or overall purport. 

(vi) To take into consideration parallel ideas found in other works in Sanskrit 
or Prakrit and emend the text accordingly. 

(vii) To take special care that the emended text is as far as possible very akin 
to the printed letters or words in the corrupt verse/passage. 

(viii) Failing all these alternatives, to emend the text, by using one’s (creative) 
imagination (pratibha) keeping in mind the immediate and the larger 
context, the metre and the tenor of the concerned verse. 

(ix) To take particular care that the proposed emendation keeps arbitrariness 
to the minimum. 

(x) To consult, wherever possible, the manuscripts on which the printed text 
is based; if the editor of the printed text has read a word or quarter of a 
verse or part of it wrongly, the consulting of manuscripts may help one to 
recover the correct reading. 
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For my work of restoration, however, I consulted printed editions only. 
I felt the need of consulting manuscripts only in the case of Srngaraprakdsa. I 
understand a new edition of Bhoja’s Srngaraprakdsa with V. Raghavan’s own 
Sanskrit commentary is published in the Harvard Oriental Series. On a perusal 
of this edition we would know how far the editor has succeeded in restoring the 
corrupt verses and passages, both in Prakrit and Apabhramsa. 

I would have liked to discuss in detail a few corrupt passages and their 
restoration by me. Being afraid of boring you with such a discussion, I thought 
of drawing your attention to two of my works which embody these restored 
verses and passages : (i) Studies In Sanskrit Sdhitya Sdstra, and (ii) Prakrit Verses 
In Sanskrit Works on Poetics in two volumes, Vol. I : Text and Vol. II : 
Translation (with Introduction, Glossary and Notes). This evening I discuss, 
rather refer in a general way to, just a few of them to give you some idea. 

I am fully aware that the subject of restoration of corrupt passages and 
reading is dry, dull, tedious and patience-wearing. But even in this work when 
you trace after a long search the original source of a corrupt passage or reading 
you feel thrilled. This thrill, this joy is the greatest reward the hard work involved 
fetches. When the work leads you to the discovery of an invaluable text or a 
portion of it, hitherto believed to have been lost, for example, the 
Abhinavabhdrati on the Bhavddhydya (Natyasastra Ch. VII.) helps you to shed 
new light on an epoch-making work like Sarvsena’s Harivijaya, which has been 
irretrievably lost, your joy is all the greater. It is like landing on the source of the 
Nile. 


1) In the course of his commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara (XI. 36) 
Namisadhu observes : 

3TW ^ c)IR1c||cflii TRprfafh % R'lr^lc^: TrbTR) «JT§<^dl A 'fftcTRRT Vpi I 

■*?- 


H | 

% TRlftRSTIVT ■^cb§q|u[')y i || 

cltTt 3T«ly=bKI'Wi<=i’4lS"d=fiHI: I 


Now, the Prakrit gatha, as presented here by the editor of the printed text, 
is on the face of it corrupt, and hardly yields any satisfactory sense. 

Namisadhu asserts here that the sub-varieties, the Sahokti alamkara, etc, 
of the four main varieties vastava, aupamya, atisaya and slesa, that are dealt 
with in the text, are only illustrative and not exhaustive. In support of this 
statement he has cited the Prakrit gatha. But the gatha is quite corrupt. In the 
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course of search for its source, we find Anandavardhana, the greatest Sanskrit 
critic, citing it from his own poetic work, VisamabanaMa, towards the end of his 
Dhvanyaloka : 

fgWWMciJcl/q/y 

-jn^rn i 

f^SIWF 3?c«rr W || 

pT ^ T "3 % ^KFrftj xpp>Tbl; | 

% ft-SRT: iwimqf cfT II] —Dhvanyaloka (IV.7) Vrtti) 

Translation : “There is no end to the flirtatious ways of the beloved and 
similarly no end of variations in the expression of good poets; there can be no 
repetition in either.” 

Namisadhu concludes : cTTTt ^TFRTt 5 # M l t l <-d I d ti l3 oT^FTRT: | 

(There are as many alamkaras, figures of speech, as there are charming 

ideas.) 

2) In his Dhvanyaloka, (I. 16) Anandavardhana categorically states : 
Words which signify by popular usage meanings other than their etymologial 
meanings (as, for example, the word lavanya —its etymological or original 
meaning is saltiness, from lavana meaning salt—whereas by common usage it 
signifies ‘loveliness’ or ‘beauty’) do not become instances of suggestion— dhvani. 

In the course of his commentary on the karika Abhinavagupta cites the 
following passage : 

Ramasaraka in his Balapriya commentary (Praudhalocanatippani) 
remarks : 

&*HHMidi ‘^fsc’qifc'iiSMT TRfg TT? " g ^ d-rl I 

^ Mg 4 wrfa i smu Mfsrj i _ p . 147 

The text of the passage given above from the Locana is highly corrupt. It 
is also cited in the Abhinavabhdrati (Ch. VI., p-305, GOS edn. 1956) there too the 
text is very corrupt. Appendix I (p. 383) to that Volume I of the Natyasastra gives 
the readings in the manuscript of the Dhvanyaloka which too are very corrupt. 
The second half of this verse is correctly preserved in Somesvara’s Sarhketa (p. 
24). The Kalpalatdviveka of Ambaprasada, however, for the first time gives us the 
text in its correct form : 

^1 Wff ^fTJT (? ^tg) TTfTTgT (? TTfagr) I 

^Iduuj^dJj ^ II 
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cfci TrfccT net (MelHh‘), 'l^fadH, I 

ciI<=1°41^0l^l fiPldH: qfaE: II] 

(Note : (a drachama, a word derived from the Greek drachama) 

is the Marathi ‘dama’, cf. ‘damadi’ too, Pala is a measure for fluid. ‘Pala’ may 
be compared with ‘Pali’ in Marathi). 

Translation : There was not a drop of oil in the lamp, nor could I find 
even a farthing in the house. Exactly at this time came in my lover, his body 
resplendent with its beauty. 

The suggested meaning here is : The bright and beautiful face of the lover 
gave light to (the room, or rather) brightened all the quarters. So there was no 
need of a lamp. 

3. Anandavardhana holds the view that the literal meaning and the 
suggested meaning are apprehended almost simultaneously—if the suggested 
meaning be rasa or bhava or rasabhasa, bhavabhasa, etc., and if it shines with 
prominence then we have the very soul of suggestion (Dhvanyaloka II 3. vrtti). 

Abhinavagupta in his Locana on this karika observes : in some cases the 
two conjointed transitory emotions (bhavasamdhi) become the object of relish. 
As an example he quotes the verse : 

an? gg qRffcra i 
3Tfh3FWM|iM|uj •qf^nfoR %VT || 

The Balapriya commentary gives its Sanskrit chaya as follows : 

M^ilfnciFiT -gii % i 

3P]dWllH J KU|Hi II 

This chaya gives the overall meaning all right. The earlier part of the first 
half of the (Apabhramsa) text is very corrupt. It needs to be corrected keeping 
in view the reading (cited as pratlka in Kalpalataviveka (p. 127, 1.17) 

and the following statement in Hemacandra’s Desisabdasamgraha (p. 55) : 

arljfqq-q '*?«& J lc-l^uu|fU| | 

(n^jFqq n*TT l) 

We may, therefore, restore the Apabhramsa passage as follows : 

git i 

a#rarw Nid.['Ji qfenrfna n 

(-c-Sdid t><rMl 7|fHd I 
^dUPi^Niuii qfl^id it) 
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Translation : He alone has tasted nectar—even a mouthful of it—who 
has kissed the mouth of his sweetheart when she could not weep aloud, being 
choked with tears. 


4. The Abhinavabharati on the Natyasastra (Ch XXII verse 210) 2 has the 
following corrupt passage : 


i (wft?) 


The editor in a footnote adds : Shjyi TTSIT ijef T4I^ l 

R«TT~ 

"n^ffcTFH 4 c4TtjHidyeMl I 

Well '^Tiwr ^(Wf 

3IFT: TTT5RFTT ■fflf^WTT T5T<r<iRltZTT ^ RTc( || y.^ 

The reading ‘‘fS'qspft (wii ?) is very doubtful. The corrupt gatha RIRTqsTT 
etc. is, however, to be identified with the following gatha. from Hala’s 
Gathasaptasati (III. 59) : 

C^lt: dl^-d TlfcT pHlHUfildi 

^ HctHcBxnuii ^fi^R TlfcT cf ^ifaePT ^ ^im i d l 3^-) 


■^RRFrf^Tf&i "4 i 

r fhai -^rfar ■^Bmcrarr n 

T#xfNf ^ fsrat 1 5^‘ cHFMUHl 4^ II) 


Translation : O, dear boy, direct your sexul / lustful desire towards the 
woman, who has given birth to her child a month back, or who has been 
pregnant for six months, or who has had fever for one day, or who has finished 
her dance or performance on the stage. 

5. Bhoja asserts in his Sarasvatikanthabharana (Ch.1.123) : 

■ZRT dlsiy-MHd I 

4 ^llgfcKI II 

Ratnesvara in his commentary on this karika quotes the following two 

lines ; 


sraHT i R^fri bo^tt fnrwT3Tnr i 

a|^3IHI3Tt 3 I)tR 5 H —p. 121 

These two lines, though printed in the form of a verse, do not yield any 
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consistent meaning. The point under discussion is : under a particular 
circumstance chandobhanga (offending against metre) ceases to be a flaw. As 
the topic falls under prosody, I thought it wise to consult Hemacandra’s 
Chando’nusasana (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1961, edn.). To my delight, 
I found Hemacandra citing the following two gathas with the introductory 
remark : 

cicbnul | •qqj- 

3gta-Tif*T-f^riTi i 
W^FlTf^TvrfcT fHWefPTIt H4tsH-=jT^ni3 II 
33f HTf£FTT3Tf (v.l. )l 

«T ^TfeSTI II 

[Tr^ 7 !'4=111 "hjdcil’MI: I 

WcldlPl TToTf^T fhyrTcTaWl: II 

■Wf WI-W-fRlIVldl ^Wcn^fcRfcT I 
ehfuci«=Hl ||] 

The words, in bold type in the corrupt passage, are common to the two 
gathas cited above. So from the mixing up of different verses we can easily 
identify these two gathas that were intended by Ratnesvara as illustrations. The 
first verse occurs in Lilavai (verse 1091). The second verse occurs in the 
Gathasaptasati (I. 75). Still, however, the two padas STWronTcTfe from the 

medley passage remain unaccounted for or untraced. When we turn to 
Svayambhucchandah, another work on prosody, the whole problem of this 
jumbled text is solved, Svayambhu cites three verses to illustrate three different 
rules of Prakrit Prosody : 

(i) tlsiRr f%^3rr TsrauiuifiH ^ i i^iui ^r- 

[f^T% fsFggcl: WTFJT% cTtJ: I f^lPTi W -] 
travlft? I 

foi5n^TT35f^, Tisrfui^f^ II 

(fwifr TFPgt ii)]- 

(ii) P3# ipjr WcPTFTfiR <3^ I <TWT3 tT(? TR) ^r?T- 

[M.'bK: RgRRPf qTJ: | ■q?n - 

-Tsm.. (as cited above) 

(iii) 3TT3rm R3{|c^|U|flp ^ ar I RlfoTTW ^T- 

[sttWT: MglcWR vTgS I -qrgfdHW W- ’] 

331 Rp5pi3TWT3i..,(as cited above) 
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Ratnesvara’s text may be written as follows : 

'TcffcT ■^TWcI^RTf”, and “u|^dl3lt 3lt3R| / STRTTf.” 

These three gathas may be translated as follows :- 

(i) Upendra (Krsna, Visnu) is sleepy, his sparkling eyes, (naturally) dark 
even without collyrium, are drooping drowsily like the half closed eyes of an 
elephant. 

(ii) At the daybreak, a mighty elephant uprooted the night-creeper, the 
moon-bird flew off and the white constellations, the flowers, dropped (in panic). 

(iii) Lo, behold, there comes down from the firmament a line of parrots, 
as if a necklace with rubies and emeralds has dropped from the neck of the Sky 
Beauty. 

6. Kuntaka cites in his Vakroktijivita a Prakrit passage as an example of 
suggested Utpsreka. The text of this passage is highly corrupt and it is given as 
running prose : 

yc,|u| 5jld3T <SM-3lPd "h v53l u l vSflc'UHS'HrH RjfoJ&IIJ^ 

f^tr I (?) 

Dr. H. C. Bhayani, in his paper 3 , has sugggested the following 
reconstruction: 

%3T I 

7TT37UI 3T 

^F3Tf 1^3Tl (?) 

The Sanskrit chaya : 

R ‘?W T T TS ftT- T ff^T-'^T 5 ? =h<rqrl || 

Kalpalataviveka (p. 75), however, seems to have preserved the original 

text : 

tt? airg yd-MTd -tr^n I 

hflfeRFT II 

[?r?tRT TTEfl: I 

3j/c^T (#1%) ^1^1% =&T #^fcT II] 

[ Note : It is creditable to Dr. Bhayani that his reconstruction hits upon 
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quite a few words in the original.] 

Translation : With the help of the lamp of tremulous lightning the clouds 
see during the nights if any of the ladies separated from their beloveds still 
continue to live even after hearing the loud thundering noise. 

7) In Srhgarraprakasa (Vol. IJI p. 800), Bhoja cites a Prakrit gatha as an 
example of gita-nimittah naimittikanuragah. Its text is somewhat corrupt : 

fa i 

I reconstructed the text as follows 

^ cHfaqo) (? ST^T) *TtcFT | 

^_T 7 a^_^ r ^-f| 3T 3 T _-^--q^gnf TTT3ST II 
[%qrfq sra TrqTrf TCRciT I 

qtcT^ II] 

After the text was printed I realised that the second half of the gatha is 
metrically defective. I should have read either 'f|r3T3T-^FT’ or < T a T- u bM IJ i’. But my 
two emendations of to and 3# to were quite arbitrary. But 

when the translation was being printed, by chance I came across the original 
gatha : 

3T*3T ^ fq TFt q# 7 ! (qT<> *T° ^(^1) I 

SPf ^u|JH<|-^_%3j3T-«^vfT^|-sni (qroifo f^3T-^-tq?|.guj) Tftsj II 

[sra gRsi tntdi i 

smm -q^FRI^-l^-^nT-T^IZq II] —Gathasaptasati IV. 81 

Translation : Early this morning, my friend, some one sang a song 
remembering, methinks, his sweetheart and that tore up all the wounds caused 
to my heart by Madana’s arrows. 

The method of comparative study that I followed for restoration of the 
corrupt readings and passages in the works on Sanskrit Poetics paid rich 
dividends. It led to the discovery of (i) a major portion of Abhinavabharati, on 
Ch. VII, the Bhavadhyaya which was believed till yesterday to have been lost, and 
(ii) considerable portion of Sarvasena’s Harivijaya which also was believed to 
have been lost altogether. 

Let us first take up for discussion the discovery of (i) Abhinavabharati 

(Ch. VII). Abhinavagupta is the greatest name in Sanskrit literary criticism. His 

two famous commentaries, one, Abhinavabharati on Bharata’s Natyasastra and 

two, Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka, are regarded as their Bible or 
Stud.-39 
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more appropriately the Vedas by most of his successors and even modern 
scholars working in the field of Sanskrit Poetics and Aesthetics. 

Of all the chapters in the voluminous Natyasastra the most important are 
the sixth (on rasa), the seventh (on bhava), the eighteenth (on dasarupa) and the 
nineteenth (on sarhdhis). The Abhinavabharati on these chapters too is equally 
important. The loss of Abhinavabharati Ch. VII was naturally very much felt by 
all scholars working in the field of Poetics and Aesthetics. To wit : Dr. J. L. 
Masson and Prof. M. V. Patwardhan observe in their recent work Santarasa and 
Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics (1969) : 

“All of the seventh chapter of the Abhinavabharati but the very beginning 
has been lost, which is a great misfortune, since Abhinava refers to it frequently. 
It must have been a large and important section of the A.Bh.” (p. 120, f. n. 2) 

I wrote two papers : (i) ‘Abhinavabharati Ch. VII Recovered’ ? and (ii) 
‘Hemacandra on Sattvikabhavas.’ In the first paper I have instituted a detailed 
comparison between the Kavyanusasana of Hemacandra and the Kalpalataviveka 
and also between the Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra and the 
Kalpalataviveka. These comparisons lead us to the obvious inference that the 
authors of these works draw on a common source and to a further inference 
that their common source could not have been anything else than the 
Abhinavabharati on the Bhavadhyaya (Natyasastra Ch. VII), Further, the authors 
of Kavyanusasana and Natyadarpana do not reproduce the definitions of the 
forty-nine bhavas as they are found in the Natyasastra but adopt them and that 
they do not fully borrow the comments in the Abhinavabharati on them but pick 
up only such phrases and significant lines from them as they think to be useful 
for a clear exposition. On the other hand, the author of the Kalpalataviveka 
reproduces verbatim the definitions of the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas in the 
same order as found in the Natyasastra and also he gives fuller comments which 
agree in parts with the corresponding portion in the Kavyanusasana and the 
Natyadarpana. From this fact we may draw a further inference that these fuller 
passages, presenting comments on the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas, found in 
the Kalpalataviveka represent the original portion of the Abhinavabharati. That 
the author of the Kalpalataviveka borrows this long, whole section from the 
Abhinavabharati should not surprise us if we remembered that elsewhere too in 
his work he has borrowed long sections from the Natyasastra and the 
Abhinavabharati and from the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana commentary on it. 

This conclusion finds strong support in the similarity of language, style, 
diction and the method of exposition found in this portion and the rest of the 
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Abhinavabharati. If this portion of the commentary from the Kalpalataviveka 
were to be printed as the Abhinavabharati on the Bhavadhyaya no one would 
ever have dreamt of doubting its genuineness. So complete, so perfect is the 
similarity, even identity. In addition, I have shown how the promised discussion 
of nirveda referred to in the treatment of the Santarasa (Ch. VI) is found in this 
portion of the Kalpalataviveka. On the basis of all these arguments I have 
established that the Kalpalataviveka Cpp- 286-303) preserves a major portion of 
the Abhinavabharati on the Bhavadhyaya. 

In another paper, “Hemacandra on Sattvikabhavas”, I have shown how 
Hemacandra in his Kavyanusasana (pp. 144-147) has preserved the section of 
Sattvikabhavas (dealing with the theroretical aspect of the Sattvikabhavas and 
citing verses to illustrate each and everyone of them) from the Abhinavabharati 
Ch VII. This portion on Sattvikabhavas and the long section on the thirty three 
vyabhicdribhavas preserved in the Kalpalataviveka together preserve most of the 
Abhinavabharati on Bhavadhyaya. Abhinavagupta is a sahrdayasiromani, He 
selects carefully best examples from first-rate poetic works like Setubandha, 
Sakuntala, Raghuvamsa, Amarusataka, etc. I have not been able to trace three of 
the examples to their source. I quote here one of them : 

STRebT WT -5FWI f^fcT idsmwH 

-qvf ftRIcTp 4il-cii ‘JpT: I 

Wf^TTRIFI ftftcT: 4^:11 

[Perspiration (sveda) due to the infusion (of tejas) into the water- 
dominated element of the vital force is exemplified in the following stanza :] 

At a game of dice with which they amused themselves she first wagered 
a close embrace which her lover won. The second was a kiss of her nether lip 
which also he won. Now when he asked what the third wager would be, 
perspiration broke on her hand as she prepared to throw the dice; her cheeks 
quivered as the rush of passion filled her bosom and her mouth tightened in 
suppressed smile. 

Only four verses from Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana were, according 
to Raghavan 4 , identifiable as Sarvasena’s from his Harivijaya, now lost. In the 
course of restoration I noticed that, at least forty verses, some of them are 
repetitions, are definitely identifiable and nearly a century of verses as probably 
identifiable as Sarvasena’s frqm his Harivijaya. 

Leaving aside probably identifiable verses and piecing together all the 
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available items of knowledge from the identifiable verses and taking into 
account the discussions by critics, viz, Anandavardhana. Kuntaka, 
Abhinavagupta, Bhoja and Hemacandra, we get a good deal of information 
about the theme of Sarvasena’s Harivijaya, its structure, language, style and 
poetic merits and its place in artistic epics : 

The Harivijaya of Sarvasena (4th century A. D.) 

The Title : The title means “The Victory of Hari (Krsna)’, The object of 
Hari in the present epic is to carry off the Celestial Parijata tree from Indra’s 
heaven. He marched against Indra with a view to securing the desired object— 
the Parijata tree, the rise of the hero in the form of the conquest of the enemy 
(Indra) who himself surrendered and allowed him to carry the Parijata tree for 
Satyabhama. 

The Contents of the epic : Hari offers the Parijata mahjari (given to him 
by Narada who had brought it from Indra’s heavenly Nandana garden) to his 
beloved RukminI, Although Satyabhama and the other wives of Hari (Jambavatl, 
etc.) were hurt, Satyabhama alone showed her anger and jealousy—her feelings 
reflected her deep and abiding love for Hari. The rays of the moon, blended with 
the lustre of the sparkling Kaustubha gem, which should normally have 
increased her joy, actually aggravated her agony and made it just unbearable 
(because of Hari’s offence—who offered the heavenly Parijata mahjari to 
RukminI but called on her empty-handed). When Hari met her, she sarcastically 
remarked : You have favoured RukminI with a bunch of Parijata flowers from 
Heaven and me with your kind visit. Both your women should be satisfied with 
the equally distributed favours.” Hari replied : “You are hurt, I know, because 
I gave the celestial Parijata flowers to RukminI. But if I were to bring back the 
very flowers to gratify you it wouldn’t be in keeping with my love for you, my 
delicate one, nor with my offence. I will soon get you the celestial Parijata tree 
itself, its leaves moist with spray of the rut of Airavata, its flowers along with the 
bees greedily sucking the nectar of their honey.” At this Satyabhama’s heart was 
overpowered with joy. And owing to the excitement thus caused, tears gathered 
in her eyes, and in spite of her attempts to suppress them, they still rolled down 
and fell on the back of Hari who was lying prostrate at her feet”. Hari then 
appeased whatever little anger still was there in her heart by his conciliatory 
gesture, viz., falling prostrate at her feet—the feet of his beloved Satyabhama 
whose heart was still half-closed against him.” “Her face promises to beam out 
any time now—the shades of displeasure are receding, a glow of joy is gradually 
spreading and the mixture of the two contrasting moods is increasing the beauty 
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of her face.” 

Now when Hari marched against Indra in order to secure the celestial 
Parijata tree, Satyabhama, although she had seen (known) his valour, was 
distressed at the great calamity she feared out of great love for him, and felt 
extremely anxious. Satyabhama was increasingly full of regret for having 
brought about separation from Hari and blamed herself for it. 

“As the night advanced Hari, who has been separated from his beloved, 
saw the moon rising high in the sky as an impending calamity and as the god 
of love threatening with his bow”. 

The next day Hari first sent his charioteer Satyaka (or Satyaki) as envoy 
to Indra. Satyaka addressed Indra in these words : “You prize friendship with 
Hari, O Indra, and yet you are reluctant to part with Parijata, the jewel (i.e. best) 
among trees. Give up this show of naivety and honour the desire of the Yadavas”. 
Indra rejected Satyaka’s advice. [Hari then fought with Indra. (Fearing total 
rout, Indra surrendered and allowed Hari to take the Parijata tree with him to 
the Earth)]. 

Hari achieved what Satyabhama had desired and came back home safe 
and sound. “ ‘Here he comes’—this announcement of her maids Satyabhama 
only heard but, even though he was close to her, she didn’t see him as her eyes 
were dimmed by tears”. “At the sight of Hari, Satyabhama’s heart leaped with 
joy, and her eyes, filled to the brim with happiness wandered all over with 
pleasure; both joy and happiness spread on her face—an expression of unique 
grace”, Satyabhama’s eyes, tremulous like a swarm of black bees, although her 
heart was enchanted by the fragrance of flowers first rested on her beloved Hari 
and only then on that celestial Parijata tree. “Look here at this your own 
excellent tree”—when her dear husband uttered these words, indicative of his 
profound love for her, immense satisfaction found free scope and spread over 
her whole body.” That very residence of hers (i. e. of Satyabhama) with the 
celestial Parijata tree planted at its entrance, and full of the decorative 
arrangement of its flowers, and with attendants plunged in joy, now looked 
quite different—exceptionally and uniquely beautiful.” “With a view to giving his 
beloved, Satyabhama, the rapture of sexual union far exceeding wildest of her 
desires, Hari, with a smile on his face and with both of his hands holding his 
mukuta (crown) in its place, fell at her feet.” 

RukminI felt highly flattered by her dear husband’s visit to her which 
quite thrilled her and gave immense pleasure although she had reason to feel 
displeased with him who still showed on him the signs of dalliance with her rival 
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(Satyabhama). 

Besides the valuable information collected above from the clearly 
identifiable skandhakas as Sarvasena’s from his Harivijaya, Bhoja 7 and, 
following him, Hemacandra 8 gives us a good deal of information about the 
contents of Sarvasena’s Harivijaya : It was marked by the word ‘Utsaha’ (energy) 
occurring at the end of each dsvasaka (chapter) and indicating the intention of 
the author (svabhipraya) . It contained description of a city, seasons, the sunset, 
the hero, his mount (garutmat-Garuda) , his envoy to Indra (Satyaka), Satyaki’s 
visit to Indra (for securing the Parijata tree peacefullly), his march against Indra 
for carrying off the Parijata tree, his victory over his enemy (Indra, the king of 
the gods) who is forced to surrender after a great fight, a drinking party ( madhu- 
pana ) in a literary club (gosthi-grha), the removal of Satyabhama’s jealous anger 
(by securing for her the Parijata tree from the Nandana garden after defeating 
Indra in the fierce fight.) 

Its Structure or Technique : From the point of view of form, Sarvasena’s 
epic is written throughout in one metre called skandhaka consisting of two 
equal halves of thirty-two(32) (12 + 20) matras. Its older name is aryagiti. The 
work is divided into asvasakas (and not into sargas as in the Sanskrit 
Mahakavya ). 

Its Language : According to Bhoja, the Setubandha etc. are composed in 
pure Prakrit. Hemacandra follows Bhoja : the Setubandha, etc., are composed in 
Prakrit. This Prakrit bhasa is later known as Maharastri. 

Its Style : Kuntaka, the author of the Vakroktijivita chooses Sarvasena 
along with Kalidasa, as representative of the Sukumara marga (delicate style), 
which is natural, fresh, simple in its scantily adorned beauty, dominated by 
emotion, and spontaneously lyrical. This Sukumara marga is nothing but the old 
Vaidarbhi style. 

Its literary evaluation : From discussions by the critics, 
Anandavardhana (and Abhinavagupta), Kuntaka, Bhoja and Hemacandra, we 
see that Sarvasena’s Harivijaya was an epoch-making work. As a classical 
Prakrit (Maharastri mahakavya ) it was long famous. As Kalidasa’s plays eclipsed 
Bhasa’s plays, even so, it would seem, Pravarasena’s Setubandha eclipsed 
Sarvasena’s Harivijaya. 

Hemacandra criticises Sarvasena for inserting a disproportionated lengthy 
description of the ocean out of his inordinate love for composing alliterative 
(,galitaka ) verses, and that too in a situation of Vipralambha Srhgara —when 
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Hari is marching against Indra to secure the celestial Parijata tree with a view 
to placating Satyabhama s jealous anger. Dandin in his Avantisundari (verse 12 
at the beginning) refers to King Sarvasena and his epic poem Ha.rivija.ya.. This 
reference must have been made out of admiration, no doubt. 

Anandavardhana admires Sarvasena, along with Kalidasa, for effecting 
changes in the story adopted from the Itihasas to suit the intended rasa 6 . 
Abhinavagupta adds in his Locana commentary that the incidents of the wedding 
of Aja, etc., described in the epic, Raghuvamsa, were invented by Kalidasa which 
were not found in the Itihasas; and the emotive motivation of placating the 
jealous anger of Satyabhama by securing the Parijata tree from Indra’s garden, 

and centering the entire story round the rivalry of the two wives of Hari_ 

Satyabhama and RukminI—was invented by Sarvasena in his Harivijaya, 
although not found in the Itihasas. 9 

This change in the emphasis is poetically effective; it makes the poem 
humanly appealing and emotionally rich, Anandavardhana’s remark about 

Sarvasena s originality and genius with specific reference to this motif_ 

kantanunayandhgatvena parijataharanadi, as explained by Abhinavagupta, 
shows how he discusses the whole epic from the standpoint of how the author 
deals with the rasa, which constitutes the very life—forms the very essence—of 
the epic. 

This then is a brief account of my work of restoration of many corrupt 
readings, verses and passages from the works on Sanskrit Poetics, and of the 
discovery of invaluable portions of Abhinavabhdrati of Abhinavagupta and 
Harivijaya of Sarvasena through restoration. 

I have done. I thank you all for giving me a patient hearing. 


Notes and References : 

1. Cf. The Natyasastra of Bharatamuni with the commentary Abhinavabhdrati, Chs. I-VII, 
edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 2nd edn. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1956, p. 63. 

2. qiu^i cfT | 

II —Natyasastra XXII. 10 

3. Restoration of the text of some corrupt... citations., in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijlvita, Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, Volumes 52-53, 1981, P. 53. 

4. Bhoja’s Srngara Prakdsa by Dr. V. Raghavan, Punarvasu, 7 Sri Krishnapuram Street, 
Madras—14, P. 825, See also : Indian Kavya Literature, Volume Three, A. K. Warder, 
The Early Medieval Period, Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi 1977, pp, 62-63 
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5. Maharaja Bhojaraja’s Srngaraprakasa, Second Volume, ed. by the Yatiraja Swamy of 
Melcote and G. R. Josyer, Mysore-4, 1963, pp. 474-476. 

6. Kavyanusasana of Acarya Hemacandra, ed. by R. C. Parikh and V. M. Kulkarni, Sri 
Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964, pp. 458-462. 

7. tJci efclfci4IRRcSfHKlHi ^Rl I —Dharwad edn. p. 66. 

8. ifil^ITOi WT^piT fTS# d ^ I 

I ^1*11 "3 l —Dhvanyaloka (III.11) Vrtti, pp/ 335-336. 

9. sRi^biT <wi f4<=n5if4c(uj-i i qifwi^tuiifc; 

I — Locana, p. 335) 


□ □ □ 
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Winternitz observes at one place 1 : 

“The Jains have extended their activities beyond the sphere of their own 
religious literature to a far greater extent than the Buddhists have done, and they 
have memorable achievements in the secular sciences to their credit, in 
philosophy, grammar, lexicography, poetics, mathematics, astronomy and 
astrology, and even in the science of politics. In one way or other there is always 
some connection even of these “profane” works with religion. In South India the 
Jains have also rendered services in developing the Dravidian languages, Tamil 
and Telugu, and especially the Kanarese literary language. They have, besides, 
written a considerable amount in Gujarati, Hindi and Marwari. Thus we see that 
they occupy no mean position in the history of Indian literature and Indian 
thought.” 

Now, the present paper confines itself to an examination of this view 
with particular reference to the Jain contribution to poetics and aesthetics. Soon 
we will be undertaking a brief review of the published Jain works on alamkara 
sastra but before that we take note of the widely known work, Kavydnusasana 
of Acarya Hemacandra who has been extolled as Kalikalasarvajna. Standard 
works on the history of Sanskrit poetics and Sanskrit literature make critical 
references to this work and devalue it. I quote from the works of Kane, De and 
Keith in support of this statement. Kane remarks : 

“The Kavydnusasana is a compilation and exhibits hardly any originality. 
It borrows wholesale from the Kdvyamlmdmsd of Rajasekhara, the Kavya- 
prakasa, the Dhvanyaloka and from Abhinavagupta’s works” 2 . De observes : “His 
(Hemacandra’s) dependence on earlier works is so close as to amount at times to 
almost slavish imitation or plagiarism.” 3 And, “It ( Kavydnusasana) is like most of 
Hemacandra’s other productions, more or less an industrious compilation 
displaying its author’s encyclopaedic erudition, but hardly constituting an 
Stud .-40 
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original contribution to the subjects.” 4 

Finally, Keith remarks : “In the contemporary of Mammata, 
Hemacandra, we find a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta, 
Rajasekhara, the Vakroktijivita, and so on. His Kavydnusasana, with the Viveka 
by himself is destitute of originality, but contains a section on dramaturgy.” 5 I 
have quoted these three eminent scholars to draw your special attention to what 
they think of Hemacandra’s work, perhaps the best among all the Jain works on 
poetics. And it follows that they regard other Jain works on poetics “even less 
valuable”. 

The approach of these eminent scholars to the Jain works, especially to 
Acarya Hemacandra’s Kavydnusasana, is wrong and their criticism unfair, 
unjust and unsympathetic. In my paper “The Sources of Hemacandra’s 
Kavydnusasana. 6 I have shown in detail how Hemacandra’s work does not 
constitute an original contribution to the subject, and observed : “It is, however, 
not quite correct to describe the Kavydnusasana as a compilation exhibiting 
hardly any originality as Kane does or to charge Hemacandra of plagiarism as 
De does. Instead of briefly summarising or paraphrasing or describing in his own 
language the theories and doctrines of his predecessors too illustrious to be 
mentioned by name, if Hemacandra preferred to present them in their original 
form we need not find fault with him. Besides we cannot forget the fact that his 
writing was of a scientific nature and in such scientific books such quotations 
are justified. We will only be betraying poverty of our imagination and scant 
respect for Hemacandra’s intelligence if we were to insinuate that Hemacandra 
pretended that all the passages and excerpts which he quoted would pass as his 
own. The truth of the matter is that Hemacandra regards the masterpieces of his 
predecessors as the property of the entire world. Hemacandra is a man of 
pratibha but his pratibha is more of the bhavayitrl and less of the karayitri type. 
His capacity to select choicest excerpts from his authorities and to organise them 
into a homogeneous and organic whole is supreme. It would, therefore, seem 
that the criticism against Hemacandra’s Kavydnusasana is not fair. It would be 
more correct to describe the Kas as a good text-book lucidly setting forth various 
topics of Alarhkdrasdstra in the very words of the masters and serving as a good 
introduction to the study of the well-known authorities.” 7 

This approach and point of view adopted in the above-mentioned paper 
is, to my mind the right one 8 . 

We now briefly review the published Jain works relating to poetics. 

(1) The old passage in Prakrit in A nuyogadvarasutra 9 (third century A. D. 
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or latest the fifth century A. D.) : This passage speaks of nine rasas in poetry. 
They are : “The heroic (vira), the erotic (srhgara), the wondrous ( adbhuta ), the 
furious ( raudra ), the bashful (yridanaka), the disgusting ( bibhatsa ), the comic 
(hasya), the pathetic ( karuna ) and the tranquil or the calm or the quiet 
(j prasanta = santa). This enumeration of rasas is markedly different from 
Bharata’s well-known list in three respects. One, it opens with vfra and not with 
srhgara. Two, it does not mention bhayanaka but speaks of a new rasa called 
vridanaka. And three, it gives nine rasas, instead of eight, by adding an 
altogether new one, namely, prasanta. 

According to the commentator Maladhari Hemacandra (end of the 11th 
century and early part of the 12th) vfra is mentioned first because it is the 
noblest and foremost of rasas and the vira meant here is danavira and tapovira 
(and not yuddhavira which is vitiated by paropaghata (destruction of others); 
and that bhayanaka is included under raudrarasa and hence not mentioned 
separately. And to the addition of prasanta (= santa) he did not feel the necessity 
of giving any explanation most probably because the modified version of 
Bharata’s text enumerating nine rasas was already well known. 

Now, the question arises whether this whole passage in Prakrit dealing 
with nine rasas of poetry is adopted from an earlier independent text in Prakrit 
on alarhkara or the redactor of the text Anuogaddaraim has himself composed 
and added it or it is still a later interpolation. As regards the existence of an 
independent Prakrit text on alarhakara prior to Anuyogadvarasutra there is no 
clear evidence. The possibility of interpolation cannot be entirely ruled out in the 
case of a text that provides examples of numbered objects. If, however, there 
existed any such ancient text on alarhkara in Prakrit it passes one’s 
comprehension why none of the Jain authors on alamkarasastra cares to refer 
to this work or the passage adopted from it by their sacred text. The puzzle 
remains unsolved. 

(2) Alarhkaradarpana in Prakrit, consisting of 134 slokas (to be precise 
gathas) is devoted to the treatment of poetic figures. The name of its author is 
not known. Catalogue of Sanskrit And Prakrit Manuscripts Jesalmer Collection 10 
gives a description of a manuscript of this work and reproduces a few gathas 
that occur at the beginning and at the end of the work 11 . It is hardly a work of 
value or importance. 

(3) Hari’s work on alamkarasastra ? 

Namisadhu in his Tippana (Commentary) on Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara (II. 
19) quotes a gatha with the introductory remark : 
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Tatha hyastau ( vrttayah ) harinoktah \ Yatha : 

Mahuram parusarh komalamojjassirh nitthuram ca laliyam ca | 

Gambhiram samannarh ca attha bhanii u nayawa | | 

Hari speaks of eight vrttis of anuprdsa. They are as follows : 1. sweet 
( madhura ), 2. harsh (parusa ) 3. gentle ( komala ), 4. vigorous ( ojasvi ), 5. jarring 
C nisthura), 6. graceful ( lalita ), 7. deep ( gambhira ) and, 8. common or 
miscellaneous ( sdmanya ). 

Now Kane, in his Index of authors and works on Sanskrit Poetics’ (1951 
edn, p. 422) makes the following statement : “Hari mentioned by Namisadhu on 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara 11.19 as a writer on Poetics in Prakrit.” (italics mine). De 
too observes : “It is interesting to note that Nami quotes a Prakrit verse from one 
Hari (ii) presumably a writer on Poetics , which mentions eight vrttis instead of 
five of Rudrata.” 12 V. Raghavan, however, writes in his work, Bhoja’s 
Srhgaraprakasa (1963 edn, p. 821) : “The verse (mentioning eight varieties of 
anuprdsa ) is evidently from the preliminary part of the opening chapter of some 
Prakrit poem by one Hari.” (Italics mine). 

The nature of the quotation is such as to allow Kane and De on the one 
hand, and Raghavan on the other to draw their respective inferences as to its 
source—whether it was a work on Prakrit poetics or poem. In the absence of any 
supporting evidence it would be wrong on one’s part to accept or reject either 
inference. 

Some noteworthy Jain commentaries 

(4) Kavyalamkara-Tippana 13 by Namisadhu : 

Nami, known as Nami-sadhu or Nami-pandita was a Svetambara Jain 
and pupil of Salibhadra. He composed his commentary in Samvat 1125 = 1069 A. 
D. He ‘deserves more than a passing notice.’ He is an early writer. He followed 
older commentators as he himself says : 

‘ purvamahamativiracitavrttyanusarena kimapi racayami.' His 
commentary, though generally concise and to the point contains many 
quotations. 

(5) Kavyaprakasa-Sahketa : 14 Manikyacandra, a Jain author of Gujarat 
wrote his commentary called Sahketa on the famous Kavyaprakasa. It is dated 
in Samvat 1216-1159-60 A. D. “Among the numerous commentaries those of 
Manikyacandra, Somesvara, Sarasvatl-tirtha and Jayanta deserve special 
mention as being amongst the earliest ones.” 
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(6) Kavyaprakasakhandana 15 : by Siddhicandragani (1587-1666 A. D.). 
The author’s intention was to write a critical exposition and to distinguish it 
from mere expositions he calls it Kavyaprakasakhandana. On more than sixty- 
occasions Siddhicandragani differs with Mammata. Thus he criticises 
Mammata’s definition of poetry, varieties of poetry, the nature and number of 
rasas, etc. His criticism is bold and refreshing. 

Treatises in Sanskrit on Alamkarasastra 

(7) The Vdgbhatalarhkdra of Vagbhata 16 (the first half of the 12th century 
A. D. ) with the commentary of Simhadevagani : Vagbhata is perhaps the first 
Jain author to write a treatise on Sanskrit Poetics. His work is divided into five 
paricchedas (Chapters) and it contains 260 verses. Most of these verses are in the 
anustubh metre. He treats of the same topics usually covered in a treatise on 
poetics. He speaks of four figures of word ( Citra, Vakrokti, Anuprdsa and 
Yamaka) and thirty-five figures of sense and two styles (Vaidarbhi and Gaudiya). 
The examples cited in the work are the author’s own. The popularity of this work 
could be judged from the number of commentaries on it. No commentaries on 
Hemacandra’s or Vagbhata’s Kavyanusasana are known. But the 
Vdgbhatalarhkdra is fortunate in this respect. De has recorded information about 
eight commentaries on this work. The commentaries of Simhadeva Gani and 
Jinavardhana Suri are better known. 

(8) The Kavyanusasana' 7 of Hemacandra (between 1136 to 1143 A. D.) : 

The Kavyanusasana with its vrtti called Alamkara-cudamani and its 
commentary, called, Viveka, composed by Hemacandra—the author himself, is a 
fine book in eight chapters comprehending the following topics (i) the purpose 
(j prayojana ) of poetry, its cause (hetu) viz. pratibha, the aids to pratibha, viz., 
vyutpatti and abhyasa, definition of poetry; the nature of sabda and artha, 
meanings—the denoted, indicated and suggested meanings, (ii) The rasa and its 
factors sthayi vyabhicari and sattvikabhavas. (iii) The dosas (defects) of pada, 
vakya, artha and rasa (iv) The gunas which are three, madhurya, ojas and 
prasada and the letters which help to produce them, (v) six figures of word. 
Twenty-nine figures of sense, (vii) The characteristics and kinds of nayaka and 
nayika. (viii) Division of kavya into preksya and sravya, and their sub-divisions 
and their characteristics. Hemacandra lucidly sets forth these topics very often 
in the very words of the authorities on Alamkarasastra that preceded him and 
thus his work serves as a very good introduction to the study of the authoritative 
texts used by him. It is rather unfair to Hemacandra to describe his work as a 
compilation exhibiting hardly any originality as Kane does or to charge him of 
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plagiarism as De does. 

A close study of the Kas reveals that Hemacandra shows independence 
of thought and judgment in good many places refusing to follow blindly his 
acknowledged authorities. It is, however, incorrect to call Hemacandra’s Kas 
unique because it brings for the first time poetics and dramatics within the 
compass of a single work. For it is not the first of its kind. Hemacandra takes 
the lead from Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa which treats of both poetics and 
dramatics. Again, it is to be remembered that Hemacandra’s treatment of 
dramatics is scanty. It is probably for this reason that his two pupils 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra undertook writing their Natyadarpana which 
gives a comprehensive treatment of this science of dramatics. 

(9) Kalpalata and its Pallava (and Viveka) 18 of Ambaprasada (c. 1136 A. 
D.) : The text Kalpalata and its vrtti Pallava are as yet not discovered. Kalpalata 
and its svopajha (auto) commentary Pallava are the composition of 
Ambaprasada, who was, most probably, a Jain. 

Whether Viveka was also composed by him or by some other author is not 
as yet definitely known. Possibly, this Viveka is the composition of a Jain author. 
This Viveka commentary forms a supplement to the Pallava commentary. 
Although it is a supplement and sub-commentary it is highly important in many 
respects : It presents correctlly a couple of Prakrit and Apabhramsa verses which 
were otherwise extremely corrupt and obscure. It preserves a large portion of the 
Abhinavabharati ch. VII, which was regarded as lost for ever by scholars working 
in the field. It helps a good deal in restoring corrupt readings in Abhinavabharati 
and Locana. It preserves about a hundred pratlkas of the Vakrokti-jivita mostly 
related to Chapter III and presents authentic explanations. It throws fresh light 
on Bhamahavivarana (Udbhata’s commentary on Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara) 
which was presumed to have been lost beyond recovery. It supports Gnoli’s 
identification of his publication of some fragments from this commentary with 
Bhamahavivarana It also helps to restore some of the corrupt readings in the 
voluminous Srhgdraprakasa publisherd from Mysore in four volumes. 

(10) The Natyadarpana 19 of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (c. 1125 to 
1172 A. D.) : This is a very important work dealing with the science of 
dramatics. Unfortunately it is less known but deserves to be known better. It 
treats of almost all the topics of dramaturgy which a playwright ought to know. 
The authors of the ND critically studied all the literature on dramaturgy that was 
available to them. They made full use of the works of their predecessors but 
whenever and wherever they disagreed, they boldly criticised them and set forth 
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their own views. Their exposition of the theory of rasa (aesthetic experience) 
which markedly differs from that of his illustrious predecessors such as 
Abhinavagupta is noteworthy from this point of view. The ND notes 
anonymously the views of other authorities, some of which are no longer extant. 
It is rich in illustrations drawn from various plays of great merit, some of them 
are now lost to us. It is, therefore, valuable from the standpoint of literary 
history as well. Its long quotations proved of great help in reconstructing the lost 
play Devicandragupta and they are of great historical value. Its style is simple and 
lucid and exposition brief yet clear. It bears comparison with the Dasarupaka of 
Dhananjaya (with Dhanika’s Avaloka ), the most popular work on dramaturgy, 
nay, it surpasses it in many respects. 

(11) The Alamkaramahodadhi 20 of Narendraprabhasuri (first half of the 
13th century A. D.) : This work on Sanskrit Poetics was composed at the request 
of Vastupala (d. 1242 A. D.). It is divided into 8 tararigas (Chapters.) It contains 
304 karikas and 982 illustrative stanzas. The author himself wrote a 
commentary on this his own work. He does not lay any claim to originality but 
frankly admits that it is a compilation based on works of his predecessors in the 
field of poetics. 

HlRd 4 I 

4^*3, " —Introductory v.no 21, p.3 

A study of this work shows that the work is primarily based on the work 
of his distinguished predecessors, for instance, Anandavardhana, Kuntaka, 
Bhoja, Mammata, Hemacandra and the like. It is, no doubt, an industrious and 
intelligent compilation and the treatment of the topics is at once lucid. 

(12) The Srhgdrdrnavacandrika 21 of Vijayavarni (last quarter of the 13th 
century A. D.) : The author was a Digambara Jain. He composed this work at 
the request of king Kamiraya of Bangawadl (Karnataka). It is divided into ten 
paricchedas (chapters). Chapter I mainly deals with consequences ascribed to 
initial letters of any composition and to the metrical feet empoyed in it. Chapter 
II enumerates seven groups of poetry and deals with fourfold sense and fourfold 
power of word Chapter III treats of rasa and bhava. Chapter IV gives a study of 
the types of hero and heroine and their friends, messengers and rivals. Chapter 
V treats of ten Gunas. Chapter VI makes a study of Rtti and its kinds. Chapter 
VII deals with Vrtti and its varieties. Chapter VIII, which is the shortest of all, 
deals with the concepts of s'ayya and pdka. Chapter IX which is the longest of all 
deals with Artnalarhkaras. Chapter X treats of dosas in a poetic composition and 
also of circumstances when they cease to be so. In the course of his exposition 
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of various topics of poetics the author sings the glory of king Kamiraja. 

Vijayavarni, generally follows the authorities on poetics ( Purvasdstra or 
sastra). The author of Alamkara-sahgraha and this author for the first time 
introduce the topic of varna-phala and gana-phala in works on poetics. 
Vijayavarni has drawn on the Kavyadarsa, Kdvydlamkara(of Rudrata), the 
Dasarupaka , the Kdvyaprakdsa and the Pratdparudrayaso-bhusana. The verses, 
illustrative of various points of poetics, are his own. It has to be said, however,* 
that their literary merit is not up to mark. 

(13-14) The ALarhkdracintdmani 22 (and SrhgdramahjarT) of Ajitasena 
(1420 A. D.) : He was a Digambara Jain; this work of his is divided into five 
paricchedas (chapters) The first chapter treats of kavisiksa (“education of the 
poet”, “instruction of the aspiring poet in the devices of the craft.”). It sets forth 
in great detail various instructions for an aspiring poet, the eight topics to be 
described in a mahakavya (epic-poem) and various poetic conventions. The 
second chapter treats of the citrdlarhkara (with its 42 varieties), one of the kinds 
of sabdalamkara (figures of word). The third chapter treats of the remaining 
three kinds of figures of word— vakrokti, anuprasa and yamaka (with its eleven 
varieties). The fourth chapter treats of 72 arthalamkaras and the last chapter 
deals with rasddi (rasa, riti, sabdasakti vrttis, gunas, dosas and the types of hero 
and heroine. 

Srhgdramahjari is possibly (or rather probably) from the same Ajitasena, 
the author of Alamkdracintdmani. It was written at the instance of a Jain Apupa 
prince of the lunar race, named Raya or Kamiraya for his instruction. It consists 
of three chapters and 128 stanzas dealing with (I) dosas (2) ten gunas of 
Vamana and (3) ten arthalamkaras. The work has not been published so far. 

(15) The Kdvydnusdsana 23 of Vagbhata (c. 14th century A. D.) : This work 
(with its vrtti, Alarhkaratilaka, by the author himself), like Hemacandra’s work 
of the same name, is written in the form of prose sutras. 

Siksa-works 

(16) The Kavi-siksd of Jayamangala (end of the 11th Century and first 
half of the 12th Century A. D.) : The author was a Jain who wrote at the time 
of Jayasirhha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. D.) and was thus a contemporary of 
Hemacandra. The work has not been published so far. 

(17) The Kdvya-siksa 2 * (also known as Kavi-siksd) of Acarya 

/ _ ^ ided into six paricchedas (chapters) : 

1. Siksa, 2. Kriya-nirnaya, 3. Loka-kausalya, 4. Bija-vydvarnana, 5. 
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Anekarthasabdasamgraha and 6. Rasa-bhava-nirupanapariccheda. The first 
chapter deals with certain siksas (instructions) for the composition of kavya 
(poetry), for example, conventions about describing things which are not 
actually found in certain place as being present there, not describing some 
things as existing even when in reality they do exist, artificial restrictions on the 
existence of things; use of expletives, conventions regarding metres, colours, and 
topics which should be described in an epic poem, The second chapter deals with 
kriya-nirnaya ‘correct forms of verbs’ and exposition of numerous verbs with 
their roots, meanings and ganas. The third chapter makes the reader conversant 
with the various ways of the world. This chapter lists entities numbering one, 
two, three, etc. ( ekadi-padartha-ganana ) terms of collective nouns and some 
select abhanakas, sayings, in Sanskrit and Prakrit and examples to illustrate 
acquaintance or familiarity ( paricaya ) with various sastras, and standards of 
comparison (upama-padani). The fourth chapter deals with the description of 
bijas of various topics, Jina, Hara, Brahma, Hari and so on. The fifth chapter 
deals with homonymns ( anekarthasabdas ) arranged according to different 
principles. Last chapter deals with the characteristic features of rasas and 
bhavas. This work is a lucid and comprehensive treatise on Kavya-siksa and very 
useful for an aspiring poet. 

(18) Kavitarahasya or Kavyakalpalata 25 of Arisimha and Amaracandra 
(Middle of the 13th Century A. D.) : These two Svetambara Jain authors are 
notable in Sanskrit poetics for this work on the composition of verses and its 
commentary entitled Kavisiksti-vrtti. This work was composed in part by 
Arisimha and completed by Amaracandra who also wrote the commentary. The 
Kavyakalpalata consists of four Pratanas, (Chapters) viz, : 1 . Chandah-siddhi, 2. 
Sabda-siddhi, 3. Slesa-siddhi and 4. Artha-siddhi. 

The first chapter deals with prosody. It consists of sections on (i) the 
construction of the anustubh metre, (ii) enumeration of the principal metres, 
conversion of one metre into another, caesura (yatr) (iii) use of expletive 
panicles and words for filling up the verse, (iv) argumentation, pointed sayings, 
subjects of laudation or vituperation etc. and (v) subjects for descriptive poetry, 
how to describe the King, his ministers, the prince, the army, battle and hunting 
as well as a city, a village, a garden, a lake and so forth; enumeration of poetic 
conventions (varnya-sthiti). The second chapter treats of etymology, derived 
meanings of compounds, denoted, indicated and suggested meanings, etc. The 
third chapter deals with play on words of various kinds. The last chapter is 
devoted to the construction of similes, ellipsis and similar figures. 

Stud.-41 
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(19) The Kavi-Kalpalata. of Devesvara (c. beginning of the 14th century A. 
D.) : This work is “directly modelled on the Kavyakalpalata with considerable 
plagiarism of passages in extenso.” 

General Evaluation of the Jain works on Sanskrit Poetics 

We must not lose sight of the fact, when we judge the works, that they 
belong to the period of decline and decadence and that the creative period was 
over since long before. It is idle on our part to expect of the authors, whether 
Jain or non-Jain, (belonging to the decadence period) any new poetic theories. 
The writers’ creative period had already propounded the various doctrines of 
rasa, alamkara , rfd, dhvani, vakrokti and aucitya and there was hardly any scope 
to set forth a new doctrine of poetics. We must judge these works not by 
applying the test of originality and novelty of thought as they hardly lay claim 
to originality. Rather we must judge them as text-books presenting a rare 
collection of fine passages in earlier works for they are primarily intended as 
text-books, or as manuals of poetics to guide the aspiring poet in his profession, 
their primary object being Kavi-siksa —instruction of the aspiring poet in the 
devices of the craft. When they are judged from the correct stand-point we 
realise that they are not trash or insignificant and that they serve very well the 
purpose of text-books or of siksa-granthas as the case may be. 

Although these Jain authors and commentators in a sense do not 
contribute anything new to our knowledge they do, in another sense, contribute 
to our knowledge in that they have preserved long paragraphs, passages, 
chapters from the original far-famed works they drew on such as Bhamaha- 
vivarana, Dhvanyaloka, Vakroktijivita, Abhinavabharati, Locana , etc; and 
adopted passages have proved of invaluable help in restoring many corrupt 
passages and recovering lost passages and chapters. 

Jain Contribution To Aesthetics : Introductory 

Aesthetics or the inquiry into the character of beauty ( Saundaryasdstra ) 
is a regular part of philosophy in the West. In India, it does not form part of 
philosophy. The study of aesthetics was carried on here by a distinct class of 
thinkers alamkarikas (literary critics) who were not professional philosophers. 
Naturally, they nowhere systematically discuss in their works the essential 
characteristics of art in general, or of the fine arts in particular. They deal 
mainly with beauty in creative literature, only in one of the fine arts. They do 
not explicitly or emphatically speak of the distinction between the “Fine Arts” 
and the “Lesser” or “Mechanical” Arts-those which minister to the enjoyment of 
man, and those which minister to his needs. Nor do they speak of “Arts of the 
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Eye” and the “Arts of the Ear”. Nor do they venture upon a definition of Art, 
applicable to all the (Fine) Arts. They merely attempt definition of one of the 
Fine Arts, namely Poetry ( kavya or creative literature as such) and investigate 
into the sources of literary beauty. Finally, they arrive at the conception of rasa 
as the first and foremost source of Beauty in Literature. Modem scholars like 
M.Hiriyanna say "... the numerous works in Sanskrit on poetics furnish 
adequate data for constructing a theory of fine art in general.” And, “The 
conception of rasa is general and furnishes the criterion by which the worth of 
all forms of fine art may be judged 26 .” Some other scholars however hold that in 
the context of other fine arts the term rasa is used by metaphorical extension 
only and the rasa theory is not applicable to other fine arts. Be that as it may, 
let us revert to aesthetic inquiry carried on by the alamkarikas in relation to the 
fine art of kavya (Poetry including the Drama). 

Two stages in the growth of Sanskrit literary criticism 

In the growth of Sanskrit literary criticism we discern two distinct stages. 
The first stage is represented by the early alamkarikas and the second by 
Anandarvadhana and his followers. The early alamkarikas hold that in kavya it 
is the alamkara that enjoys the pride of place. They fail to notice the central 
essence of kavya as their attention is concentrated on its body—the outward 
expression or externals of kavya, viz., sabda and artha. It is Anandavardhana the 
Dhvanikara—who completely revolutionized the Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics 
by his novel theory that dhvani (suggestion) is the soul (the very essence) of 
kavya. Pratibha is the cause of poetry. It renders the poet’s creation unique. And 
to appreciate and enjoy the poet’s unique creation a sahrdaya (a sensitive and 
sympathetic spectator or reader) is needed. The poet and the sahrdaya are gifted 
with pratibha. In the realm of kavya pratibha enjoys the place of supremacy. 
Whatever is touched by the magic wand (power) of pratibha becomes alaukika 
(unique) and a source of beauty. Mere dhvani is not a source of beauty, the 
dhvani itself must be charming. There is no charm in such expressions as simho 
batuh (The boy is a lion) or gahgayam ghosah’ (there is a hamlet on Gahga.)— 
just as there is no beauty in the bald vakrata of a dog’s tail (but the vakrata of 
the crescent moon is incomparably beautiful). 

The traditional views of rasa 

Now, the traditionally accepted view of rasa is stated out in 
Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabharati on the Natyasastra and Locana commentary 
on Dhvanyaloka. Its distinguishing features are : 

Rasa is totally different from an ordinary emotion. It is generic— 
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universal i.e. common to all other sahrdayas while an emotion is individual and 
immediately personal. Rasa is always pleasurable but an emotion may be 
pleasant or painful. Rasa is not created as the result of the denotation—the way 
joy is produced when (a man hears the words), “A son has been born to you” 
nor does it come about through laksana ; nor it is created as a result of 
perception, inference or recollection. It cannot exist without vibhavas , etc. but 
these are not in the normal sense causes; an effect can exist when its causes 
have disappeared but rasa exists only while the vibhavas etc., last. Rasa is 
something alaukika (supernatural or supernormal, transcendental, unique, sui 
generis ). It is marked by unselfishness-selflessness- a forgetting, though 
temporary, of one’s private self-individuality and by a unique kind of delight. Its 
essence consists exclusively in aesthetic pleasure ( carvyamanataikasara ). As in 
the case of a taste like madhurya— sweetness there is no knowing of rasa apart 
from directly experiencing it ( asvadya-mdnata-pranatayb bhanti); rasa is felt, 
therefore it exists. Rasa is parabrahmdsvdda-sahodara (similar to the enjoyment 
of the Absolute or Ultimate Reality, but not identical), Rasa is manifested or 
suggested by the vibhavas etc., in their idealised or generalised form. Rasa is 
marked by restful joy. 

We have deliberately set forth in some detail the view of rasa set out in 
Abhinavagupta precisely because it has been accepted in toto by the polymath- 
who is known as Kalikalasarvajha— the Jain scholar Acarya Hemacandra in his 
Kdvydnusasana :—tena sadharanibhutaratih srngarah—iti srimdnabhinavagupt- 
acaryah | Etanmatameva casmabhirupajivitamiti (p. 103). 

Now, chronologically speaking, the “nava kavva-rasd pannattd ” passage 
in Anuyogadvdrasutra is the oldest one. We have absolutely no clue to know the 
author’s view as to the laukika or alaukika nature of rasa and its sukhatmakata 
or sukhaduhkhatmakata. The senior Vagbhata who preceded Hemacandra, it 
would seem, regards that sthdyibhdva itself, when fully developed by the 
vibhavas etc., becomes rasa. This view is in agreement with the view of Lollata 
and differs from Abhinavagupta’s sthayivilaksano rasah—“Rasa is very different 
from the permanent emotion.” 

Namisadhu, while commenting on Rudrata (Ch, XII. 3), explains the 
line : *ffcf TRT°3T tttT: TT^f' as follows : 

^ I CJcjy^Kf 3^5fq w m | 

If Rudrata extends rasatva to nirvedadi i.e. to all the cittavrttis and 
primarily to the vyabhicdrins, Namisadhu extends rasatva to sattvikabhdvas also 
(which are, though called bhavas , physical manifestations). He follows, it would 
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seem, Bhoja in this respect 27 . 

From amongst the rest of the Jain commentators on poetics and writers 
on poetics all excepting Siddhicandragani (the author of Kavyaprakasa- 
khandana ) and Ramacandra and Gunacandra (the authors of Natyadarpana) 
have nothing new to say about the nature of rasa 28 . They follow, as a rule the 
standard works on Sanskrit poetics, like Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa. 

The credit of presenting graphically and vigorously the view that all the 
rasas are not pleasurable, but some alone are pleasurable and some others 
painful, goes to Ramacandra and Gunacandra 29 . They were disciples of Acarya 
Hemacandra, the author of Kavydnusasana. They, however, do not agree with 
their master, for whom they have great reverence, as to the nature of rasa and 
set forth cogently their own view which may be termed as sukha-duhkhatmavdda 
(according to which some rasas are pleasurable and some painful) as opposed 
to Kevalanandavada according to which all rasas are pleasurable. 

According to the Natyadarpana 30 , 1. srngara, 2. hasya, 3. vfra, 4. adbhuta 
and, 5. santa are pleasurable whereas 1. karuna, 2. raudra, 3. bibhatsa and, 4. 
bhaydnaka are painful. They say : the view that all rasas are pleasurable goes 
against experience. The karuna, raudra, etc. when presented on the stage or in 
poetry cause indescribable pain to the spectators or sensitive readers. They 
experience camatkara, only at the end of rasasvada due to the poet’s divine 

pratibha and actor’s skill in presentation. Persons (like Abhinavagupta) duped_ 

carried away—by this camatkara, regard the karuna, raudra etc. as pleasurable 
although in reality they are painful 31 . Attracted by this aesthetic experience of 
grief etc., spectators feel like going to plays in which karuna is present. Poets and 
playwrights compose poems and plays which consist in pleasure and pain in 
accordance with this worldly life itself which consists in both pleasure and pain. 
Witnessing of tragic events on the stage never produces pleasure. If the 
representation of tragic events be pleasurable then the representation itself will 
have to be called misrepresentation 32 . 

The Natyadarpana holds that the sthayibhava itself, when developed by 
vibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas and manifested by anubhavas is to be called rasa. 
This view of the nature of rasa is identical with the utpattivada or pusti-vada of 
Lollata (and Dandl), and most probably with Bharata’s own view of rasa as 
found in the Nat/asastra. For Bharata explicitly says : 

Sthayibhdvansca rasatvam upanesyamah \ 

—NS, Vol. I, Ch. VI, p. 299 
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and, sthdyyeva tu raso bhavet | 

—NS, Vol. I, Ch.VI.p. 379 

Further, Bharata’s description of a sensitive spectator corroborates this 
above statement : “A true spectator at drama is he who, when the character is 
happy becomes himself happy, when the character is in sorrow is himself in 
sorrow, and when the character is depressed becomes himself depressed.” 

Thus it would seem that the authors of the ND, in contrast to their own 
revered Acarya Hemacandra who follows Abhinavagupta, word for word, as 
regards the nature of rasa, regard, following Bharata, Lollata, Dandi etc., rasa 
as laukika and therefore, sukhaduhkhatmaka. Here, we may note, in passing, 
that the authors of the ND do not subscribe to the misrananda-vada of rasa 
alluded to in their work by Dhanika and Jagannatha, when they speak of its 
being sukha-duhkhatmaka ! They clearly state that five rasas are sukhatmaka 
and four, duhkhdtmaka. Regarding the location of rasa they differ with Lollata. 
They hold that rasa is present in the hero (say, Rama, Dusyanta, etc.), in the 
spectator, and some times in the actor also. 

Siddhicandragani’s view of rasa is more radical. He very probably sets out 
his own view under the guise of ‘id navinah ’ or “navmastu” : According to him, 
the aesthetic pleasure or rapture is just like ordinary pleasures of sense, that 
arise, for instance, from pressing plump breasts of a beautiful young lady or 
from applying cool sandal paste to our bodies 33 . Rasa is thus laukika Rasa, by its 
very nature, being pleasurable he holds that there are only four rasas : 1. 
srngara, 2. vfra, 3. hasya and, 4. adbhuta. He rejects the claim of karuna, raudra, 
bibhatsa, bhayanaka and santa to the title of rasa 3 *. The whole discussion of this 
topic is marked by originality logical reasoning and freshness of outlook and 
deserves to be read in the original 35 . Siddhicandra goes a step, and a very big step 
indeed, further than Ramacandra and Gunacandra in holding that there are 
four rasas only. The description of Aja-vilapa, or santa or of bhayadsaya is aimed 
at showing the intensity of love towards Indumatl, his beloved wife, or complete 
detachment or world-weariness of mumuksus or the tenderness or softness of a 
particular individual, respectively. In fact, however, poets undertake to describe 
such incidents, events or situations only to demonstrate their own descriptive 
power or the richness of their own imaginative faculty 36 . 

This survey would show that there is nothing peculiarly Jain about their 
view of the nature of rasa. Along with other writers on poetics they take rasas 
to be laukika or alaukika, sukha-duhkhatmaka or sukhatmaka only. A 
“Moderner” like Siddhicandragani disregards tradition and holds that there are 
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four rasas only. It is, however, very surprising, if not shocking, that none of these 
Jain authors and commentators takes congnisance of the “nava-kavva-rasa 
pannatta ” passage found in their sacred text., the Anuyogadvarasutra. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the Jain contribution to the 
Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics is noteworthy, especially when we remember that 
almost all these Jain works have been composed during the period of decline and 
decadence. A few of them, like Acarya Hemacandra, (Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra) adopt the finest passages or lines from the standard works or early 
authorities on alarhkara and organise them into good text-books. A few others 
choose to write commentaries on the far-famed Kavyaprakasa. Manikyacandra’s 
commentary Kavyaprakasasamketa enjoys reputation and authority as one of 
the early and authentic commentaries. Still a few others devote their attention 
to writing convenient hand-books or manuals with a view to providing 
instruction to the aspiring poet in the devices of the craft. The 
Kdvyakalpalatavrtti of Arisimha and Amaracandra is a typical or model siksa- 
grantha. Authors like Ramacandra and Gunacandra who wrote the 
Natyadarpana and a ‘moderner’ like Siddhicandragani who wrote 
Kavyaprakasakhandana set out their novel theories regarding the nature of 
rasa —whether it is laukika or alaukika, whether it is sukhatmaka or sukha- 
duhkhdtmaka, whether their number is limited to eight or nine or whether there 
are as many rasas as there are cittavrttis or bhavas including the sattvikabhavas 
(which are, in fact, physical manifestations) and spring on us a pleasant surprise 
by their fresh outlook and logical reasoning in the face of stalwarts—intellectual 
giants like Abhinavagupta. By adopting passages long and short from early 
authorities and preserving them in their original form they have proved 
themselves of invaluable help in restoring the corrupt text of highly important 
works like Abhinavabharati , Locana. Bhoja’s Srhgdraprakasa, Kuntaka's 
Vakroktijivita, etc. 


Notes and References : 

1. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 594-595. 

2. The Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha and The History of Sanskrit Poetics by P. V. Kane, 
third edition, Bombay 1951, p. 217. 

3. History of Sanskrit Poetics In Two Volumes, Second Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1960, Vol. 

I, p. 189, f. n. 1. 

4. Ibidl p. 190. 
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17. Second revised edition by R. C. Parikh and V. M. Kulkarni, pub. by Mahavira Jaina 
Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964. 

18. L. D. Series No. 17, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-380 009, 1968. 

19. Revised Second Edition by Pt. L. B. Gandhi, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1959. 

20. Ed. by Pt. L. B. Gandhi, Gaekward’s Oriental Series, Baroda, 1942. 

21: Manikachandra D. Jaina Granthamala : No. 50, ed. by V. M. Kulkarni, pub. by 
Bharatiya Jnanapitha Sales Office : 3620/21 Netaji Subhash Marg, Delhi-6, 1969. 
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23. Published in Kavyamala Series, No. 43, “Nirnaya-sagar” press, Bombay. 1915. 

24. Edited By Dr. H. G. Shastri, L. D. series No. 3, L. D. Institute of Indology., Ahmedabad- 
380 009, 1964. 
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26. Art Experience By M. Hiriyanna, Kavyaiaya Publishers Mysore, 1954, p. 2, and p. 64. 

27. Vide Bhoja’s Srhgdraprakdsa by Dr. Raghavan, 1978 edition, (p. 432) and 
Sarasvatikanthabharana , (ch V,) (p. 722) N. S. edn, Bombay, 1934. 

28. Incidentally, it may be noted that Ajitasena, the author of Alamkaracintamani, 
introduces the technical terms of Jain philosophy, namely, jndndvaranlya (karma), 
vlryantaraya (karma) and their ksayopasama, and mohamya (karma) in defining 
Sthayibhava : 


cR Tf^URFTt "41 I 






29. Abhinavagupta refers to the Sarhkhya view of rasa (that it is sukha-duhkha-svabhdva) 
in his Abhinavabharati (Chapter VI p. 270, 4th edn). 

^4 fcmRiwr ®rr^ i 

Vide also, Dr. Raghavan : The Number of Rasas, The Adyar Library And Research 
Centre, Adyar, Madras 600 022, 1979, (Ch.VII). The fact, however, remains that it is 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra who for the first time forcefully and elaborately set forth 
this view. 
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30. d^PqRlqildyifaq'trq^M'H'-HTiq: RH y<sllcHM[5Rt 

rWtH: g : WTH: I ^ 'J4: Rcf^ni Rtffa 

(?yrfird-RlteTR) | —Natyadarpana, GOS edn, Baroda, 1959, p. 141. 

31. WWl RTRjD cp THIWIRcldlHdloiM WHfR I 3RT tier 

Rqid4> lPdPR< 'Ps'^ HHM: I A RTR | R^g^fRtfR 

I p. 141. ^ 

■34^ R qifqdi^rb-'q'-H'll lqyci®fcTT: RtlrR^Rcri 

l Rddl^ldvlMd 3[fR t^g I 

TT*RfR ....srfq ^ TfhTFRT URT i^TSJT: Rvgrit^RRPW.... 
3#id1qHM R^qidi Rtt RIH iioieqid: ? I ....Rfc WEHcRH: T R4Md4,<uj ^qja 

fallld^d RIRHld... 

^ ^ I ^ ^ *T: I —Kavyaprakasakhandana p. 16 

34. I 

Stud .-42 
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ci*n- 

^FlfcT ftrraci II 


cT«R- 


wwmn 


5omRPi^tt>^l)=birqM^rTl=t)Mi ^TRJJRfai t ^ vTl«+»l< > H|3'p7 RiycfilVI^Hy^IrH+l 

ifa ^raueTfq^ I ~ ibid p. 21 

35. Ibid, p. 16 and pp. 21-22. 

36. TJ =tir=(l'l4 lJ 4d "4^ i-oiicl—cfR 31 ^nffl-U^cltdi l^Fqrf^RFpFT- 

I . . .TJof ^iRTPUft TjgajnTT ^H JA l!f4^l<iyrdM’d4 I ^ITflRPraroH rra^sqtljfai 

. . yfdqKHm 1 ^farfa: wif^waTfarst^ MKra^iw^r fcfHMiu i ^ riw <nr 

Vd<4d I —Ibid, p.22 


□ □ □ 
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Jhalakikar 1 , the learned Sanskrit commentator of Kavyaprakasa informs 
us that the four commentators, Bhatta Lollata, Srisankuka, Bhatta Nayaka and 
Abhinavagupta have explained the Bharata-sutra ( rasasutra ) in accordance with 
the four systems of philosophy, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Samkhya and Alamkara, 
respectively. Professor Hiriyanna observes in one of his essays : “When the 
predominance of rasa came to be insisted upon as indispensable to artistic 
excellence, many of the systems of philosophy applied their own fundamental 
principles to its interpretation so that in course of time there came to be more 
than one theory of rasa" 2 , and elucidates these theories according to two of the 
chief systems, viz. Vedanta and Samkhya and sums up the essential differences 
between the Vedanta and the Samkhya aesthetics 3 . In keeping with this usage 
one may speak of Jain aesthetics and Jain aesthetic concepts. On a closer study 
one would, however, find that it is somewhat misleading to stamp an 
alamkarika as a Samkhya or Naiyayika or Vedantin or MImamsaka simply on 
the basis of the fundamental principles or technical terms of a particular system 
of philosophy employed by him in the course of his interpretation of the rasa¬ 
sutra. Bhatta Nayaka, for instance uses the Samkhya technical terms moha, 
sattvodreka, rajas and tamas and bhoga but at the same time compares this 
bhoga (characterised by a resting on one’s own consciousness which is pervaded 
by beatitude and light) with the tasting of the supreme Brahman 
iparabrahmasvadasavidha), a phrase met with in Vedanta -darsana. On the basis 
of this slender evidence it would be simply incorrect to label Bhatta Nayaka 
either as a Samkhya or a Vedantin. In fact elsewhere Abhinavagupta himself 
gives him the title of ‘MImamsakagranih’ 4 . Acarya Hemacandra, perhaps the 
greatest Jain acarya of medieval India, adopts the entire commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the rasasutra and declares that his authority (or source) is 
Acarya Abhinavagupta—who is a ‘Mahamahesvara’. It would be seen from what 
has been said that there is no such thing as Hindu or Jain or Buddhist Aesthetics. 
Of course we have some works on poetics and aesthetics by Jain writers: 
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Vagbhata-I (Vagbhatalamkara, 1st half of 12th century A. D.), Acarya 
Hemacandra ( Kavydnusasana 1st half of 12th century A. D.), Maladhari 
Narendraprabha ( Ala.rhka.ra.niQ.hoda.dhi , 1st half of the 13th century A. D.) 
Vagbhata (II) ( Kavydnusasana , 14th century A. D.) and Vijayavarni 
C Srhgararnavacandrika, last quarter of the 13th century A. D. ?). These Jain 
writers accept, generally speaking, all the aesthetic concepts of alarhkdra, 
va.krok.ti, guna, riti, aucitya, rasa, dhvani and the like, as conceived and 
formulated by master alamkarikas like Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, 
Anandavardhana, Bhoja, Kuntaka, Mammata and others, and presented in their 
celebrated works. They hardly have anything new to say about these concepts or 
add any new concepts. They have nothing new to say even about the central 
aesthetic concept of rasa. But there are two other Jain works which are 
noteworthy for their views about rasa and problems related to it. The first is 
Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, the two remarkable disciples of 
Acarya Hemacandra, and the second, Kavyaprakasakhandana, a commentary on 
Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, composed by Siddhicandragani, contemporary of 
Panditaraja Jagannatha (17th century A. D.). These two writers depart from the 
beaten path regarding the nature of rasa and problems related to it. They indeed 
break fresh ground and their views strike the reader as novel. It is proposed to 
deal in this paper with their novel views. 

In the course of his commentary on the rasasutra Abhinavagupta briefly 
deals with the Samkhya view of rasa. According to the Samkhyas rasa is of dual 
nature of amphibian nature—of the nature of pleasure or pain. But it is the 
Natyadarpana which for the first time divides the sentiments (rasas) into two 
distinct groups : 1. Those which are pleasurable (srhgara, hasya, vira, adbhuta 
and sdnta— the erotic, the comic, the heroic, the marvellous and the quietist) and 
those that are painful or unpleasurable ( karuna, raudra, bibhatsa and 
bhayanaka the sentiment of pathos, the furious sentiment, the disgusting 
sentiment and the terrifying sentiment) and gives a reasoned exposition of this 
dual nature of rasa. It takes intensified permanent emotion ( sthdyi bhava), 
which is of the nature of pleasure or pain, to be rasa. (See kdrikd III. 7); and 
in the vivarana (commentary) that follows sets forth arguments in support of the 
dual nature of rasa : To say that all rasas are pleasurable is against experience. 
The sentiment of bhayanaka etc. even when presented through poetic description 
or represented on the stage through fourfold abhinaya (acting) cause 
indescribable pain to the sahrdayas— sensitive and responsive readers or 
spectators, in factuality ! That is why people simply shudder when they witness 
plays depicting sentiments like the terrifying; shuddering and relish of pleasure 
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ill go together. The camatkara (peculiar delight) experienced by the spectators at 
the end of the performance of tragic scenes is, however, simply due to the genius 
or creative imagination of the poet and the high skill of the actors in presenting 
things faithfully 5 . The proud are wonderstruck at the sight of an enemy who cuts 
off the head at one stroke. The wise talamkarikas like Abhinavagupta), deceived 
or misled by this all-delightful camatkara caused by the display of the poet’s 
genius and the extraordinary skill of actors, regard even these unpleasurable or 
painful karuna and other rasas as highly pleasurable 7 . Spectators too, eager to 
taste this camatkara, turn up to witness plays depicting Karuna and other 
painful rasas. Poets portraying the life of Rama etc : depict it as intermingled 
with joy and sorrow in accordance with the actual human life which is mixture 
of both. Again, pleasures become all the more enjoyable when accompained by 
sorrow like the sweetness of a beverage with a hot ingredient like chilly added 
to it. Tragic events such as the abduction of Sita, Duhsasana dragging DraupadI 
by her hair and attempting to disrobe her, Hariscandra’s serving a Candala as a 
slave, the death of Rohitasva, Laksmana’s being hit by a sakti —a kind of 
missile—Aghoraghanta’s attempt to kill Malatl (in the play Malati-Madhava) 
when represented on the stage can never cause delight in the hearts of the 
sensitive and sympathetic spectators ( sahrdayas ). Again, the emotions of sorrow 
and other (painful) feelings in the original character cause lamentation, 
shedding of tears, etc., and are therefore undoubtedly painful. If through 
imitation by actors these painful feelings are said to become pleasurable, it is 
obvious that the actor’s art is very deficient as it represents things falsely—in 
their perverted form 8 . The apparent relish of pleasure by one when a tragic event 
is being described or staged is really speaking the relish of pain. An unhappy 
person alone feels joy or satisfaction on hearing tragic news and is distressed 
on hearing good news. Thus karuna and other painful rasas produce sorrow and 
nothing but sorrow. 

The seat of rasa is the original character; the spectator, the hearer or the 
poet himself. Generally speaking, an actor does not experience the aesthetic 
delight, but it is not an absolute or invariable rule that he never experiences 
rasa. For example, a harlot who, through avarice or cupidity enters into 
amorous dalliance for the pleasure of others, may at times herself experiene 
great delight; a singer singing to delight others at times himself experiences 
great delight. Similarly an actor while playing the role of a character may at 
times be completely absorbed by that role and experience rasa 9 . 

It is quite clear from the very definition of rasa, given by the 
Ndtyadarpana (III 7.), that it holds, like Lollata, that rasa is laukika (as in 
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actuality). It holds rasa to be alaukika only in the sense that the vibhavas as 
depicted in a play or poem are not real. In the case of a real man and real 
woman the rasa is apprehended vividly because its vibhavas are actually present; 
and it is on account of this actuality that the vyabhicarins and anubhavas 
produced by rasa are clearly perceptible. In the case of a spectator or an actor 
however the rasa is apprehended only indistinctly for the vibhavas portrayed in 
a play or a poem do not have real existence. Consequently the vyabhicarins and 
the anubhavas too which follow rasa are not clearly perceptible. That is why the 
rasa, apprehended in a spectator is called alaukika (not of actuality, nonworldly, 
supranormal) 10 . 

It would seem from the above that the authors of the Natyadarpana, 
strongly differ with Abhinavagupta on two points regarding rasa. 
Abhinavagupta holds all the eight (nine, including santa ) rasas to be pleasurable 
( anandarupa ) whereas these authors speak of two distinct groups of rasa : (1) 
srhgaradi (the erotic and others), which are pleasurable and (2) karunadi 
(pathos and others), which are unpleasurable or painful. Abhinavagupta locates 
rasa primarily in the spectator (or hearer) whereas these locate rasa in the 
original character, the spectator (or the hearer), the poet and at times even the 
actor. 

And now as regards Siddhicandra’s view : 

Siddhicandra, a contemporary of Jagannatha, first explains the 
experience of paramananda, the supreme joy of rasa, according to the doctrine 
of the Vedantins 11 . His use of terms like ratyadyavacchinnam ( caitanyam ), 
“bhagnavaranam (caitanyam).” strongly remind us of Jagannatha’s explanation 
of rasa as ratyadyavacchinna bhagnavarana cideva rasah in his 
Rasagahgadhara' 2 . As compared with it, a peculiar pleasure which arises on 
watching a dramatic performance or hearing the recitation of poetry is similar 
to the pleasure of anointing one’s body with sandal-paste or of pressing the 
breasts of a young beautiful woman is itself rasa —this is the view of the moderns 
( navinah ) who belong to the 17th century 13 . In other words, the navinas 
(possibly, including the author himself) regard the aesthetic pleasure as on a par 
with ordinary pleasures of the sense—as only laukika (worldly). As a corollary to 
this view they hold that there are only four rasas; the erotic, the heroic, the comic 
and the marvellous; and reject the claim of the pathetic, the furious, the 
terrifying and the disgusting to the title of rasas 14 . The pathos ( karuna ) and 
others, arising from sorrow ( soka ) etc., although are revealed with cit (or 
caitanya )—consciousness consisting of delight, they cannot be called rasa since 
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the sthayi arhsa (part) is opposed to the state of rasa. Again, if you argue that 
they, being revealed by alaukika vibhavas, etc., deserve to be called rasa like the 
pleasurable bites inflicted in the course of love game, our reply is ‘No’. For 
following this line of argument you will have to call mental distress caused by 
hunger, thirst, etc., as new or different rasas. The bites in the course of sexual 
enjoyment remove the pain caused by overpowering passion and give a sense of 
relief as when a burden is taken off one’s shoulders. But to say that sorrow 
C soka ) etc., like love (rati) etc., consists of (lead to) light, knowledge and joy is 
simply a madman’s prattle 15 . Further in ‘Aja-vilapa (Aja’s Lament) etc., because 
of varnaniyatanmayibhavana ‘identifying one’s self with the event or situation 
portrayed’, how could there arise the aesthetic joy similar to brahmananda ? In 
the disgusting ( bibhatsa rasa ) which describes vividly flesh, pus, etc., the reader 
or spectator does not vomit or spit is itself a matter of surprise; how could it 
produce rasa consisting of supreme joy ? It may be granted that the santa 
somehow deserves the title rasa with reference to persons who have given up 
completely all vdsanas (various instincts) but certainly not with reference to 
sensualists as it (the santa ) involves abstention from all pleasures of the senses. 
The heroic and the furious do not differ as their vibhavas bear resemblance. 
Regarding danavira, etc., the poet’s chief intention is to describe the supreme 
generosity, greatness, etc. of the hero. The poets describe ‘The Lament of Aja’ for 
pointing out the profound love of Aja, towards Indumati his beloved queen. So 
too the santa is described to demonstrate the intense sense of world-weariness 
of mumuksus (persons desirous of liberation). So too the terrifying in order to 
illustrate the tenderness of heart of the heroes concerned. In fact (to tell the 
truth), poets depict these/various situations to demonstrate the richness of their 
p ratibha (creative imagination) in the same way as they write Padma-bandha 
(artificial composition in which the words are arranged in the form of a lotus 
flower), etc 16 . 

This point of view that “rasa is laukika, is made up of pleasure and pain, 
and that it in no way differs from other pleasures of the senses”, however did not 
find able advocates among the alamkarikas and was thrown into background, 
if not completely eclipsed by the writings of Abhinavagupta, Mammata, 
Hemacandra, Visvanatha and Jagannatha. 

Althought the Jain writers do not make any significant or original 
contribution to the subject of Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics they deserve our 
gratitude on grounds more than one : They incorporate almost word for word, 
passages after passages, large and important sections from standard and 
authoritative works of master minds and preserve them intact and help us 
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immensely in restoring the corrupt and hence obscure text of Abhinavabharati 
(about which the first editor, Ramakrishna Kavi remarked : “...even if 
Abhinavagupta descended from Heaven and saw the Mss. he would not easily 
restore his original reading”) 17 and Locana, the two unique commentaries on 
Bharata’s Natyasastra and Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka respectively by 
Abhinavagupta, the greatest authority in Sanskrit literary criticism and 
aesthetics. These works are the sources of many aesthetic ideas, concepts and 
famous comparisons of later alamkara literature. They preserve important 
passages and sections from authoritative works on alamkara which are now 
irretrievably lost. The commentaries of Jain authors utilise earlier works and 
elucidate the text and help us a good deal to understand better the original 
works on alamkara that they comment upon. Most noteworthy works which 
belong to the above categories are Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana, Natyadarpana 
of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Kalpalataviveka of Ambaprasada (?), 
Namisadhu’s Tippana (commentary) on Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara, 
Manikyacandra’s commentary Sarhketa on Kavyaprakasa and Gunaratnagani’s 
Saradlpika, another commentary on Kavyaprakasa. 

Though Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana does not constitute an original 
contribution to the subject it is not quite correct to describe it as a compilation 
exhibiting hardly any originality as Kane 18 does or to charge Hemacandra of 
plagiarism as De 19 does or to label it as ‘siksa-grantha’ as De, again, does. Instead 
of briefly summarising or paraphrasing or describing in his own words the 
theories and doctrines of his great predecessors too illustrious to be mentioned 
by name, if Hemacandra preferred to present them in their original form we 
need not find fault with him. Besides we cannot forget the fact that his writing 
was of a s'astriya (scientific) nature and in scientific books such quotations are 
justified. We will only be betraying poverty of our imagination and scant respect 
for Hemacandra’s intelligence if we were to insinuate that Hemacandra 
pretended that all the passages and sections which he quoted would pass as his 
own. The truth of the matter is that Hemacandra regards the masterpieces of his 
worthy predecessors as the property of the entire world. He is a man of pratibhd 
(creative imagination) but his pratibhd is more of bhavayitri (appreciative) and 
less of the kdrayitrl (creative) type. His capacity to select choicest passages from 
his authorities and to organise them into a homogeneous and organic whole is 
supreme. Moreover, Hemacandra shows independence of thought and judgement 
in good many places, refusing to follow blindly his acknowledged authorities. 

Hemacandra adopts the entire long section or Abhinavabharati on the 
famous rasasutra of Bharata. He also adopts explanations of Bharata’s 
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Dasarupakadhyaya from Abhinavabharatl. He also freely incorporates passages 
after passages from his authorities as shown in my paper “The Sources of 
Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana ” 20 If the sections and explanations from 
Abhinavabharatl were not preserved intact by incorporating them in his 
Kavyanusasana, it would have been next to impossible to restore the corrupt text 
of Abhinavabharatl on the key rasasutra. Next to the Rasadhyaya of Natyasastra, 
the Bhavadhyaya is all important. The commentary Abhinavabharatl on it has 
been lost. Every student of Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics feels very much the 
loss of this portion. As late as 1969 A. D. Dr. J. L. Masson and Prof. M. V. 
Patwardhan observe in their recent work Santarasa and Abhinavagupta’s 
Philosophy of Aesthetics “All of the seventh chapter of the Abhinavabharatl but the 
very beginning has been lost, which is a great misfortune, since Abhinava refers 
to it frequently. It must have been a large and important section of the A. Bh.” 
(p. 120 f.n.2). In my paper “Abhinavabharatl CH.VII Recovered ?” I have shown 
decisively how the portion of the Kalpalataviveka from p. 286, line 22 to p. 303, 
line 3, dealing with the thirty-three vyabhicaribhdvas of the Natyasastra is a 
straight quotation of the major portion of the original Abhinavabharatl on the 
Bhavadhyaya 21 . Kalpalataviveka of Ambaprasada, Natyadarpana of Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra and Kavyanusasana of Hemacandra have been of great use in 
recovering the original readings of Abhinavabharatl and Locana as well. Again, 
Hemacandra’s treatment of gunas is noteworthy : “On gunas Hemacandra is a 
follower of Anandavardhana and he draws upon Mammata and probably on 
Rajasekhara also....As regards the three gunas , Hemacandra considers that 
madhurya is of the highest degree in vipralambha, a little less in karuna and still 
less in santa... This is one of the views recorded later by Jagannatha.” It is 
noteworthy for “his reference of strange views on gunas.” One view holds that 
ojas, prasada, madhurya, samya and audarya are the five gunas (in the sense of 
the pathadharmas'). The other view is these five gunas belong to certain metres.” 
Hemacandra criticises both. What is remarkable is his reference to strange views 
on gunas which are not mentioned elsewhere by any alamkarika. Hemacandra’s 
Kavyanusasana and Ambaprasada’s Kalpalataviveka shed abundant light on the 
vexed problem whether Gnoli’s claim that his publication, Udbhata’s commentary 
on the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha 22 , really represents some fragments of the 
“lost” Bhamahavivarana. These two texts contain passages which support Gnoli’s 
identification. 

Again, Kalpalataviveka lucidly explains the six verses of Bhamaha 
(Kavyalamkara V. 5-10) which have baffled modern scholars, Pandits and 
commentators alike. In a paper “Kalpalataviveka on Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara 
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(Chapter V w.5-10) 23 ” I have shown how Kalpalataviveka throws a flood of light 
on the tough verses dealing with Logic and Epistemology. 

As poets the Jains have also contributed their share to the literature of the 
Drama 24 . Muni Ramacandra, a well-known disciple of Acarya Hemacandra 
wrote a number of plays. It may not be exaggeration to describe him as Bhasa 
of medieval India. Some years ago I had occasion to read his delightful play of 
a prakarana type called Mallikamakaranda 25 . A common man is puzzled to find 
a muni, who has renounced the world, depicting scenes of love between young 
men and women and describing approvingly the charms of young beautiful 
damsels. It also seems that some people professing to guard jealously the dignity 
and high position of munis, especially Jain munis must have severely criticised 
Ramacandra for writing plays dealing with srngara and hasya (the erotic and 
the comic) sentiments. For peace or quietitude is of the essence of munis and 
these sentiments are harmful to maintain and develop the attitude of quietitude. 
Ramacandra defends himself against this criticism thus : “The whole world 
knows that sama (peace of quietitude) is of the very essence of munis. (Don’t you 
however forget the fact that) although gods are born in heaven they move about 
in all the three worlds.” The suggestion is : Munis too should occasionally leave 
the high pedestal and come down on earth and should write plays and 
appreciate them when staged. Just as the gods do not lose their divine nature 
simply because they move about in the three worlds even so the munis who write 
plays and aesthetically appreciate them do not lose their sageness or monkhood. 

Ramacandra on occasions expresses his views about beauty : 

tf f5R flwftRIRl I 

itfwfci arotavFTT n 

CcT^cJ wrr^r RTofrq i 

isqfor 3^ll4>ddl: RI<Rj?fc II) ffcT II 

This aesthetic concept strongly reminds us of Abhinavagupta’s hrdaya- 
visranti or carurupam visrantisthanam (Beautiful means that which gives rise to 
aesthetic repose). 

^ zm r era rtr i 

W’f&sfh T TFR ^TR: TRlf^PlT: II 

“Whatever one does not like, one has no eager desire or longing for it 
even if it be beautiful. The lotus-plant has indeed no longing for even the 
beautiful moon.” Ramacandra has, of course, adopted this verse from 
Bhartrhari’s Srngdrasataka. 
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Finally a word or two about Prakrit examples in Sanskrit works on 
alamkdra : Sanskrit thinkers introduce about 2500 Prakrit verses in their works 
by way of examples. The principal reason behind such a large number of Prakrit 
citations is that these thinkers (alamkarikas) make no difference between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures. They appreciated both—some of them wrote in 
both the languages. The norms laid down in their works were equally applicable 
to both and, indeed till recently to literatures even in our modern languages. 

The Prakrit text of many verses is, in many places, corrupt or shows 
small or big gaps and in some cases it is so hopelessly corrupt that it becomes 
obscure. The Prakrit languages and literatures have been especially preserved by 
the Jain. I am glad to state that Prakrit Verses in Sanskrit Works on Poetics ; A 
Critical Edition, prepared by me is recently published. I have done my best to 
present the Prakrit text of these verses as correctly and faithfully as humanly 
possible. 

In some quarters it is alleged that these Prakrit verses are full of 
obscenity. The alamkarikas have defined in their works what constitutes the 
fault of obscenity. Use of words which give rise to feelings of shame, of disgust 
or convey the sense of inauspiciousness—such words are taboo in cultured and 
polite society—is condemned by them as obscene. They have, with their sharp 
intellect, recorded and denounced as obscene even particular combinations of 
letters giving rise to words meaning the names of private parts of the human 
body. So there is no question of defending obscenity. 

These Prakrit verses fall into two groups : those which are highly erotic 
and those which portray illicit or clandestine or adulterous love. We must clearly 
distinguish between the erotic and the obscene. The writings of great poets, both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, are highly erotic and artistic. To brand them obscene, as 
impatient critics do, would mean putting these great works out of the reach of 
the sensitive sahrdayds, We must not mistake the highly erotic for the obscene. 

Indian tradition treats the joys of love and the relations between the two 
sexes in a frank manner. The explanation for the citing of the second group of 
verses could be given as follows : The height of pure love is said to exist in 
relations with other men’s wives or unmarried girls. Naturally, poets, Sanskrit as 
well as Prakrit, composed verses portraying Caurya-rata and the alamkarikas 
quoted such verses as specimens of dhvani-kavya refusing to be impressed by 
considerations of morality. In other words, dlarhkdrikds show a very sensitive 
understanding of the aesthetics. Their approach to it is strictly a-moral. What 
they object to is not immorality but whatever is bad in aesthetic taste. To their 
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minds eroticism was not bad in taste; aesthetically it was most appealing to 
them. 


Notes and. References : 

I— Kavyaprakasa, BOR Institute, Poona; 1950, edn., p. 87 

2. Art Experience by M. Hiriyanna, Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore, 1954, p. 7. 

3. Ibid, pp 15-16. 

4. See Introduction to The Aesthetic Experience According To Abhinavagupta (p.xx, f.n.l) by 
R. Gnoli, Varanasi (1968) edn. (Chowkhambha Sanskrit Studies Vol. LXII). In the 
Dhvanyalokalocana (Kashi Sanskrit Series, Banaras 1940 edn., p. 173) Abhinavagupta 
censures Bhatta Nayaka thus “Such discussions are all right in MTmamsa but have no 
place in poetry”. He makes such a remark about Bhatta Nayaka in Abhinavabhdrati 
(Vol. Ill p. 309) : Kevalam jaiminir anusrtah. 

5. Incidentally, it may be noted that Anuyogadvarasutra, a sacred work of the Svetambara 
Jains, which claims to be old (before third century A. D.) contains a Prakrit passage 
on nine kavya-rasas. The list omits l bhaydnaka and substitutes in its place ‘vridanaka’. 
Further, it gives the pride of place to vtra and not to srhgara. It is surprising, if not 
shocking that all Jain writers on poetics and aesthetics completely ignore this passage 
giving an additional proof that aesthetics is not necessarily related to any religion or 
system of philosophy. 

6. ■■4Rc4.1t) Tf tRIWKfatli) Tift 4*TT4ft*lI 

— Natyadarpatia III. p. 141. 

7. ftTHRlft 1% fVWsk'blft'JlISfR I $Fbk xf 

^fcRTFR) I 
— Ibid, p. 141. 

8. 4 ^ 5 - 34 .=bt«J|l<4: RfftftcTFpFFft?^ (? Mrftfad[ft=bBfc4l<) 414^ ^rTSTcTOI 4=1 I 4ft 

tJWcRR: 7^ tWMfRt'J! RRFTRf I ^ft I —Natyadarpatia, p. 142. 

9. ... A 4 TCR 7# A Wlc*FRRT: I ft fcRcftiR 47R4*f TcTtft ftfWWt: 4^4^, FBWft 

44 Tftmj'R^fft 1 TfFRTSI 47 WRT: 4.<lf4cf 7444^1 I 4=1 RSlsfq 7TClft*IcT 

10. ...TJ7sR|:73IcRT I <=4 4ft 1^4^44): 4 7TT: I 74^4 T4t 

ftRTWRT W4sfFTc4RcT 4<? 77RF4T: 44 WgRRl: I 3444 cj 4SH4TR) 

T^ftT ft414RTR4W47RT^4 4TF4VftTI 4#4cf I 4=1 ^44^5^4141® WJTlftHTTqgT Rc| | 314 

44 TTTf <rt)<+>) xH I — Ibid , p. 143. 

11. Kavyaprakasakhandana (p. 16) Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1953 A. D. 

12. Kavyamala 12. “Nirnaya-Sagar” edn. 1939, p. 27 

13. cft^8J4T cBlfRHlf'4 , 4tyfyiPI7N'dHT'I,d4 HI 4 4T25Tcl?f4-44S444^l«li Tpftftft) I 7T 4=1 cj TO 

sft ddl'ii: i —Kavyaprakasakhandana, p.16. 
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14. T#TTSJ ^ 1HT: I ^41^41 ^«TT 4 wi cT«H cf$*?rt I 

— Ibid, p.16. 

15. ^ <c4ir<^4 wy<+)IVNH^<dlcH4il 1% cl^^TiyI 

— Kavyaprakasakhandana, p. 21. 

16. -=H4dI4 -5Rf¥*T: Wf^R?f4T«l^5r m m ^f?( I —Ibid., p. 22. 

17. Ndtyasdstra of Bharatamuni (GOS. No. xxxvi), Vol, I, 1956 edn. Baroda, Preface to the 
First Edition, p. 63. 

18. History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1961 edn., pp. 288-89. 

19. Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol.I, p. 203. 

20. Journal, Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. xiv. No. 2, December 1964. 

21. Journal, Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. xx No. 3, March, 1971. 

22. Roma, Institute Italiano per II, Medio Ed Estremo Oriente, 1962. 

23. Pub. in my Studies in Sanskrit Sahitya-Sdstra (pp. 123-129), B. L. Institute of Indology, 
Patan (N. Gujarat). 

24. A History of Indian Literature by M.Winternitz, Vol. II University of Calcutta, 1933 (pp. 
546-548). 

25. Pub. by L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 1983. 
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It is indeed absurd to speak of a Science such as Aesthetics as Hindu or 
Buddhist or Jain. A careful examination of the views of different writers about 
rasa, however, reveals that they are influenced by their own schools of thought 
or darsanas. The view of Bhatta Lollata, which is classsed as one of the 
production ( utpatti ) of rasa, is regarded as that of the Mimamsa school; and the 
view of Srisahkuka which interprets the manifestation of rasa as a process of 
inference ( anumiti ) is regarded as that of the Naiyayika school. Bhatta Nayaka’s 
view of rasa, termed as bhuktivada shows influence both of the Samkhya and the 
Mimamsa darsanas. Finally, Abhinavagupta’s exposition of the theory of rasa is 
deeply influenced by the Vedanta school of thought as well as Kashmir Saivism 
C Pratyabhijnadarsana ). 

In view of these facts it would be interesting to examine the Jain authors’ 
writings on rasa and see whether they reveal any influence of Jain school of 
thought. 

The Jain text, the Anuyogadvarasutra\ which claims to be old (before 
third century A. D. ?) contains a Prakrit passage on nine kavya rasas. It is not 
easy to decide whether this passage is taken from an early independent Prakrit 
text on Alamkarasastra or whether it is composed by the author himself keeping 
in view Sanskrit texts on dramaturgy or poetics. No such early Prakrit work on 
poetics is so far known. It is not unlikely that the author himself added this 
passage. It is, however, noteworthy that the usual order of rasas is not followed 
here. The list notes the rasas in the following order : 

1. vira,2. srngara, 3. adbhuta, 4. raudra, 5. vrldanaka, 6. bxbhatsa, 7. hasa, 
8. karuna and, 9. prasanta. The definitions and the verses illustrating these nine 
rasas are such as are not to be met with in the treatises on the science of 
dramaturgy or poetics. It deserves notice that bhayanaka is not included in the 
list. In its place we have vridanaka(with vrida or lajja as its sthaytbhava). The 
commentator informs us that bhayanaka is included under raudra. Futher, it is 
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vira and not srfigara that is given the pride of place, This change appears 
significant. 

As the author belongs to Jain monastic order we can well appreciate this 
change of emphasis. The inclusion of prasanta rasa in the list tends to suggest 
a much later date for this text, at least for this portion of the text. Again, it is 
to be noted that this passage does not indicate at all whether the author 
considered some of these rasas as pleasurable and some others painful or 
whether all rasas are pleasurable. 

From amongst the Jain writers on Alarhkarasastra proper Vagbhata I, 
Acarya Hemacandra, Maladhari Narendraprabha, Vagbhata (II) and 
Vijayavarni, who wrote Vagbhatalamkara (1st half of 12th century A. D.), 
Kavyanusasana (1st half of 12th century A. D.), Alarhkaramahodadhi, (1st half of 
13th century A. D.), Kavyanusasana, (14th century A. D.) and 
Srngardrnavacandrika (last quarter of the 13th century A. D. ?) respectively, have 
nothing new to say about rasa. They follow, as a rule, the standard works on 
poetics. Acarya Hemacandra expressly states that he bases his view of rasa upon 
that of Abhinavagupta 2 . The credit of presenting graphically and vigorously the 
view that all rasas are not pleasurable but some alone are pleasurable and some 
painful, goes to Ramacandra and Gunacandra, the joint Jain authors of the 
Natyadarpana (latter half of the 12th century A. D.) They were pupils of Acarya 
Hemacandra, the author of Kavyanusasana. They however, do not agree with 
their master, for whom they have great reverence, as to the nature of rasa and 
set forth cogently their own view which may be termed as sukhaduhkhdtmavada 
as opposed to Kevalanandavada according to which all rasas are always 
pleasurable. According to the Natyadarpana 3 1. srfigara, 2. hasya, 3. vira, 4. 
adbhuta and, 5. santa are pleasurable whereas 1. karuna, 2. raudra, 3. bibhatsa 
and, 4. bhayanaka are painful. They say : the view that all rasas are pleasurable 
goes against experience. The karuna, raudra, etc. when presented on the stage 
or in poetry cause indescribable pain to the spectators or sensitive readers. They 
experience camatkara, only at the end of rasasvada due to the poet’s pratibha 
and actors’ skill of presentation. Persons (like Abhinavagupta) duped-carried 
away—by this camatkara, regard the karuna, raudra, etc. as pleasurable 
although in reality they are painful. Attracted by this aesthetic experience of grief 
etc., spectators feel like going to plays in which karuna is present. Poets and 
playwrights compose poems and plays which consist in pleasure and pain in 
accordance with this worldly life itself which consists in both pleasure and pain. 
Witnessing of tragic events on the stage never produces pleasure, If the 
representation of tragic events be pleasurable then the representation itself will 
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have to be called misrepresentation. 

The Natyadarpana holds that the sthayibhava itself, when developed by 
vibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, and manifested by anubhavas is to be called 
rasa. This view of the nature of rasa is identical with the utpattivada or pusti- 
vada of Lollata (and Dandin), and most probably with Bharata’s own view of 
rasa as found in the Natyasastra. For Bharata explicitly says : 

Sthayibhavansca rasatvam upanesyamah | 

—NS, Vol. I, Ch. VI, p. 299 

and sthayyeva tu raso bhavet 

—NS, Vol. I, Ch. VI. p. 379 

Further Bharata’s description of a sensitive spectator corroborates this 
above statement : “A true spectator at a drama is he who, when the character 
is happy becomes himself happy, when the character is in sorrow is himself in 
sorrow, and when the character is depressed becomes himself depressed.” 4 

Thus it would seem that the authors of the ND, in contrast to their own 
revered Acarya Hemacandra who follows Abhinavagupta, word for word, as 
regards the nature of rasa regard, following Bharata, Lollata, Dandin etc., rasa 
as laukika and therefore, sukhaduhkhatmaka. Here we may note, in passing, that 
the authors of the ND do not subscribe to the misrdnanda-vada s of rasa alluded 
to in their work by Dhanika and Jagannatha, when they speak of its being 
sukha-duhkhatmaka ! They clearly state that five rasas are sukhatmaka and four, 
dukhatmaka. Regarding the location of rasa they differ with Lollata. They hold 
that rasa is present in the hero (say, Rama, Dusyanta, etc.), in the spectator, and 
some times in the actor also. 

From amongst the Jaina commentators on poetics a few deserve notice 
here. Namisadhu (1069 A. D.), the able commentator of Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara 
looks upon rasas as innate gunas, like saundarya, of kdvya; and asserts that 
there is not a single state of mind which when intensified or fully developed does 
not become rasa. Bharata speaks of eight or nine rasas only as they appeal to 
the sensitive spectators and are abundantly found in literature 6 . 

Manikyacandra’s Samketa (1160 A. D.), Kavyaprakasakhandana of 
Siddhicandragani (1587-1666 A. D.) Saradlpika of Gunaratnagani (17th century 
A. D.) are the commentaries on Mammata’s famous Kavyaprakasa. Of these 
commentators, Siddhicandragani deserves special mention here. He very 
probably gives his own view under the guise of “iti navlnah" or “ navlnas tu”. 
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According to him, the aesthetic pleasure or rapture is just like ordinary 
pleasures of sense, that arise, for instance, from pressing plump breasts of a 
beautiful young lady or from applying cool sandal paste to our bodies. Rasa is 
thus laukika and not alavkika. Rasa, by its very nature, being pleasurable he 
holds that there are only four rasas : 1. srhgdra 2. vira 3. hdsya and 4. adbhuta. 
He rejects the claim of karuna, raudra, bibhatsa, and bhayanaka to the title of 
rasa 7 . The whole discussion of this topic is marked by originality, logical 
reasoning and freshness of outlook and deserves to be read in the original 8 . 
Siddhicandragani goes a step, and a very big step indeed, further than 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra in holding that there are four rasas only. The 
description of Aja-vilapa, or of santa or of bhayatisaya is aimed at showing the 
intensity of love towards Indumati, his beloved wife, or complete detachment or 
world-weariness of mumuksus or the tenderness or softness of a particular 
individual, respectively. In fact, however, poets undertake to describe such 
incidents, events or situations only to demonstrate their own descriptive power 
or the richness of their own imaginative faculty. 

This survey would show that there is nothing peculiarly Jain about their 
view of the nature of rasa. Along with other writers on poetics they take rasas 
to be laukika or alaukika, sukha-duhkhatmaka or sukhatmaka only. A 
“Moderner” like Siddhicandragani disregards tradition and holds that there are 
four rasas only. It is, however, very surprising, if not shocking, that none of these 
Jain authors and commentators takes cognizance of the “nava-kavva-rasa 
pannatta passage found in their sacred text, viz., the Anuyogadvarasutra. 


Notes and References : 

1. Nandisuttam and the Anuogaddaraim, Jaina-Agama series No. 1. Shrl MahavTra Jaina 
Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1968. pp. 121-124. 

2. ^ foraimfir I w-Rdfrct ^iwiPrc q^ftg^ i 

—Kavyanusasana (p. 103) 
(MahavTra Jaina Vidyalaya, 
^ Bombay 2nd revised edition, Bombay, 1964.) 

fh) suffers I _p. 14 ! (G0S) Baroda, 1959 edition) 

4. gftwwiPd ^ yilch^Pd ^ I 

—Natyasastra (Ch. XXVII) 

fqi’Hiqi'ic w wtetPtj f rgfqd -^>|m i 
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'4)KU|T?i ch|oM4,6'uf: I 

—Avaloka commentary on the Dasarupaka (Ch. IV. p. 98) NS edition Bombay (1941) 

5. 3}sqf Wnfej cT^T A I 

'Rfy* 2 # I 3{P ^ ^ ‘SEffrr: I 

SrfygBT^Rc^y Pltjri<jP=lflro||<^ ffcf ^c( I 

—Rasagahgadhara (p. 31,) Kavyamala edition, (1939) 

According to Lollata rasa is primarily present in the hero and only secondarily in the 
actor who imitates or represents him. 

6. sppMrrf TFsiyjroy-ygcT Hifei hi yyfy yftyty pen a Thfacrfh i 

Jdxrikf yrgpfe( itin yi nn A-rbi _ ?fcf i 

—Tippani on Kavyalamkara, Kavyamala edition (1909) 

7. Abhinavagupta explicitly says that some of the ‘sthayibhava’s are ‘sukha-svabhava’ (of 
the nature of happiness, i.e. pleasurable) while some others are ‘duhkha-svarupa’ (of the 
nature of unhappiness, i.e. painful) : 

i.... ^ ^ : ^Pcn i- 

—Abhinavabharatl on NS I. 119, pp. 43-44 
Siddhicandragani holds that rasa is simply ‘laukika.' Naturally, he recognises the four 
‘rasa’s based on ‘rati’, ‘hasa’ ‘utsaha’ and ‘vismaya’ and rejects the claim of 1 raudra' 
‘ bhayanaka ’ etc. to the title of ‘rasa’. Abhinavagupta, who firmly subscribes to the view 
that ‘ rasas’ are ‘alaukika,’ regards even ‘raudra’, ‘bhayanaka,’ etc. as ‘sukhasvabhava’ 
or ‘sukhapradhana 

8. Kavyaprakasakhandana (p. 16 and pp. 21-22), Singhi Jaina Series, Vol. 40, Bombay, 
1953. 
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SOME UNCONVENTIONAL VIEWS ON RASA 


Says Bharata : The great Brahma has declared that in a drama there are 
the following eight rasas : (1) srhgara (erotic), (2) hasya (comic), (3) karuna 
(pathetic, compassionate), (4) raudra (furious), (5) vira (heroic). (6) bhayanaka 
(terrifying), (7) bibhatsa (disgusting) and (8) adbhuta (awesome or wondrous 
or marvellous). 

The permanent emotions (on which the above-mentioned eight rasas are 
based) have been declared to be (1) rati (love) (2) hasa (mirth, amusement, 
laughter), (3) soka (sorrow), (4) krodha (anger). (5) utsaha (energy), (6) bhaya 
(fear, terror), (7) jugupsa (disgust) and (8) vismaya (astonishment, wonder) 1 . 

Of these eight permanent or dominant emotions, the following four are 
pleasant or pleasurable : rati, hasa, utsaha and vismaya; the remaining four, viz. 
s'oka, krodha, bhaya and jugupsa, unpleasant. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
Bharata nowhere speaks of the ninth rasa called santa (the sentiment of calm). 

Now, the question arises : Whether the four rasas, based on unpleasant 
emotions, are painful or whether they are also pleasurable like the other four 
rasas, based on pleasant emotions ? Bharata does not specifically answer this 
question. He, using a simile, explains how rasa is relished : “As connoisseurs of 
table delicacies are able to relish the flavour of food prepared with many spices 
and attain pleasure, etc., so sensitive and sympathetic spectators relish the 
dominant or permanent emotions suggested by the acting out of the various 
bhavas and presented with the threefold abhinaya called vacika (of speech), 
ahgika (of body, gestures) and sdttvika (of sattvika bhavas —the involuntary 
states—like stambha —paralysis, sveda —perspiration, etc.) and attain pleasure, 
etc. ( harsadims cadhigacchanti) 

Regarding this phrase ‘harsadin’, Abhinavagupta notes the view of an 
earlier writer : “Others however think that the word etc. [in the compound 
harsadims cadhigacchanti ] includes pain and the like. But this is not correct. For 
drama produces only joy in the spectator, and not such feelings as sorrow...these 
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authors read ‘harsdrhscddhigacchanti’ (they attain pleasure)...while this is not 
given as Abhinava’s position, we can be fairly certain that he would agree with 
the view that the sole purpose of drama is harsa (or priti ) and that it never 
creates sorrow.” 2 

Abhinavagupta in his commentary Abhinavabharatl on the Natyasastra 
and his commentary Locana on Dhvanydloka declares, on a number of 
occasions, that rasa is always pleasurable 3 . Dhananjaya in his Dasarupaka and 
Dharhka in his commentary Avaloka on it also declare that rasa is pleasurable 
(anandatmaka) 4 . Jagannatha too declares that things like sorrow, although 
unwelcome in themselves, when portrayed in creative literature produce 
extraordinary joy or delight 5 . Among the four commentators of the Natyasastra 
we have already noted the view of Abhinavagupta. Bhattanayaka, like 
Abhinavagupta, holds that rasa is always pleasurable since he compares 
rasasvada to brahmasvdda 6 . Regarding Sankuka, though he does not touch this 
aspect in the course of his expositon of the rasa-sutra, we come across a passage 
in Abhinavabharatl which unmistakably shows that Abhinavagupta has in mind 
Sankuka who held the view that rasa is of the nature of imitation of emotions 
like rati and that s'oka (sorrow), when portrayed in a play, assumes an 
altogether different nature and causes joy 7 . About the view of Lollata and the 
ancients, whom he approvingly quotes, there is no indication to know if they 
held the view that all rasas are pleasurable or some are pleasurable and some 
painful. But we may not be wrong if we say that the generally accepted and 
traditional and dominant view is that all rasas are pleasurable 8 . 

Keeping in mind this background we now deal with some less known 
and unconventional views on rasa. 

The Anuyogadvara-sutra, one of the sacred texts of the Svetambara Jains, 
composed between A. D. 300 and 500, according to Weber, and according to the 
editors of its critical edition ( Nandisuttam and Anuyogaddardlm, Jaina Agama 
Series No.l Shri Mahavlra Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1968) not later than 300 A. 
D., deals with the nine kavya-rasas : 1. vtra 2. srhgara 3. adbhuta, 4. raudra, 5. 
vridanaka, 6. bibhatsa , 7. hasya, 8. karuna, and 9. prasanta (i.e. santa). 

This list of rasas differs from the well-known list of eight rasas given b> 
Bharata in his Natyasastra in three noteworthy respects : (1) It breaks the usual 
order in enumerating the rasas. It opens with vfra instead of opening with 
srhgara (ii) It does not include Bharata’s bhayanaka but gives in its place 
vridanaka. (iii) It adds for the first time to Bharata’s list of eight rasas prasanta, 
the same as santa, os the ninth rasa. 
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(i) Maladhari Hemacandrasuri’s Sanskrit Commentary on this sutra 
(Agamodaya Samiti edition, Bombay, 1924.) says that the vfra (heroic) is the first 
and best of the rasas. It has two sublime varieties called tyaga-vira (the heroic 
relating to magnanimity) and tapo-vira (the heroic relating to asceticism). Both 
of these are superior to the third variety called yuddha-vira (the heroic relating 
to battle). It further says that yuddhavira is vitiated by the sin or flaw of injury 
to others (paropaghata). The commentary says that vira is mentioned first—is 
given the pride of place—because it is the noblest and foremost of rasas 9 . The 
primacy of vfra may be regarded an early contribution to aesthetics by the Jain 
tradition. Tapovira is a new view in aesthetics as far as we know. 

(ii) The vrldanka rasa : As said earlier the Anuyogadvarasutra omits the 
bhayanaka and in its place gives a new rasa called vridanaka. The sthdyi of this 
new rasa is vridd, or lajja (shyness, modesty, bashfulness, shame). The 
traditional bhayanaka is, according to the commentator, included under raudra 
rasa, and hence not mentioned separately. The illustration of this new rasa is 
very interesting, the reference in it is to a peculiar provincial marriage custom, 
According to this custom “elderly men and women including the father-in-law 
and the mother-in-law pay their respects to the sari and the person of the bride 
after the nuptial night. The bride is taken round and elders revere her for her 
chastity. The thought of the elders revering her produces a sense of shyness in 
the bride’s heart.” 10 

(iii) If the passage dealing with nine kavya-rasas be as old as claimed by 
Weber or the editors of the critical edition brought out by Shri Mahavlra Jaina 
Vidyalaya, Bombay, then it is perhaps the earliest text defining and illustrating, 
for the first time , the santa rasa. It is thus defined : “That rasa, which is 
characterised by sama (tranquillity), which arises from composure of the mind 
divested of all vikdras (passions), is to be known as prasanta * (the same as 
santa) rasa.” The following is its example : “Oh, (look) how the lotus-like face 
of the sage shines ! It is full of great beauty (arising from tranquillity), truly 
devoid of any vikdras (passions)—the face with its eyes calm and gentle 
unperturbed by passions like anger, love and the like.” 

Even if these passages were older than Abhinavagupta, it is very unlikely 
that he would have seen them. His treatment of the santarasa shows absolutely 
no signs of his having seen them. If he had seen them, he would have certainly 
dealt with them in a critical manner. 

The Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (1100-1175 A. D.) : 
They were disciples of the famous Hemacandra who wrote Kavydnusasana, a 
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noteworthy work on poetics and dramatics. Hemacandra reproduces the whole 
section of Abhinavabharad on rasasutra and acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Abhinavagupta. Now, these disciples who wrote Natyadarpana have freely and 
copiously drawn on Abhinavabharad. They, however, have criticised 
Abhinavagupta’s theory that rasas, one and all, without exception, are 
pleasurable by nature. Indirectly they have criticised their own guru who has 
literally followed Abhinavagupta in the exposition of the nature of rasa. They 
nowhere in their work have given any indication as to whether they had 
discussed this topic of the nature of rasa with their guru and whether he had 
approved of their presentation of the view that rasa is sukha-duhkhatmaka —both 
pleasurable and painful. They support their theory with the following 
arguments : “To say that all rasas are pleasurable is against experience. Karuna, 
raudra, bibhatsa and bhayanaka- these four rasas cause indescribable pain to the 
sahrdayas. They simply shudder when they witness plays depicting these rasas. 
If these rasas were pleasurable they would not shudder. The camatkara (thrill of 
pleasure, peculiar delight) experienced by the sahrdayas at the end of the 
performance of tragic scenes, etc., is however simply due to the display of the 
creative imagination ( pratibha, sakti ) of the poet and the great skill of the actors. 
The literary critics (like Abhinavagupta) who hold that these rasas also are 
pleasurable are perhaps deceived—misled by this camatkara. It is through 
excessive desire to experience this camatkara that people go to the theatre to see 
plays depicting these rasas also. Poets present the subject-matter keeping in 
mind the pleasant and unpleasant nature of the emotions of the hero Rama etc. : 
these four rasas resemble the pungent taste that adds to the sweetness of a 
beverage. For they heighten the pleasure yielded by pleasurable rasas. Tragic 
events, for example, the abduction of Sltd, Dussasana dragging DraupadI by her 
hair and attempting to disrobe her, Hariscandra’s serving a candala as a slave, 
the death of Rohitasva, Laksmana’s being hit by a missile, Aghoraghanta’s 
attempt to kill Malatl, when represented on the stage can never cause delight in 
the hearts of sahrdayas. If through imitation by actors the unpleasant or painful 
feelings and emotions are said to become pleasurable, it is obvious that the 
actor’s art of acting is very deficient or defective—it represents things falsely— 
in their perverted form”. 

It is for the first time in the history of aesthetics we find that this 
unconventional view on rasa is presented so vigorously and eloquently by the 
authors of Natyadarpana. 

Rudrabhatta’s Rasakalika agrees with the above view that some rasas are 
pleasurable and some others painful. It attributes our interest in witnessing 
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plays depicting them to our mental absorption in the acting going on in front 
of us. “So the rasa of karuna is of a peculiar kind and is particularly due, not 
to the nature of the emotion itself, but to our contemplation of the art with 
which an actor presents it.” 11 

Kavyaprakasakhandana 12 of Siddhicandra : Finally, we have this 
commentary which presents altogether new and novel ideas regarding the 
nature and number of rasas. These may briefly be stated as follows : As 
compared with the supreme joy (or rather delight) jrf rasa of the Vedantins, a 
peculiar pleasure which arises on watching a dramatic performance or hearing 
the recitation of poetry is similar to the pleasure of anointing one’s body with 
sandal-paste or of pressing the breasts of a young beautiful woman and is itself 
rasa —this is the view of the moderns ( navlnah ) who belong to the 17th century 
A. D. In other words, the navinas (including the author himself) regard the 
aesthetic pleasure as on a par with ordinary pleasures of the senses—as only 
worldly ( laukika ). As a natural consequence of this view they hold that there are 
only four rasas : the erotic, the heroic, the comic and the marvellous, and they 
reject the claim of the pathetic (or compassionate), the furious, the terrifying 
and the disgusting to the title of rasa. The pathetic and others, arising from 
sorrow, etc., although are revealed with cit (=caitanya)— consciousness 
consisting of delight, they cannot be called rasa since the sthayi-amsa (part) is 
opposed to the state of rasa. Again, if you argue that they, being revealed by 
alaukika vibhavas etc., deserve to be called rasa like the pleasurable bites 
inflicted in the course of love game, our reply is : “No”. For following this line 
of argument you will have to call mental distress, caused by hunger, thirst, etc., 
as new or different rasas. The bites in the course of sexual enjoyment remove 
the pain caused by overpowering passion and give a sense of relief as when a 
burden is taken off one’s shoulders. But to say that sorrow, etc., like love etc., 
consist of or lead to light, knowledge and joy is simply a madman’s prattle. 
Further in Aja-vilapa (Aja’s Lament), etc., because of varnamyatanmayxbhavana 
(identifying one’s self with the event or situation or mental mood portrayed), 
how could there arise the aesthetic joy similar to Brahmananda [the supreme 
delight arising out of the direct vision of the Highest Reality (the Absolute)— 
brahmasaksatkara ] ? In the disgusting rasa which arises out of vivid description 
of flesh, pus, etc., the reader or spectator does not vomit or spit is itself a matter 
of surprise; how could it produce rasa consisting of supreme delight ? It may be 
granted that the santa somehow deserves the title rasa with reference to persons 
who have given up completely all vasanas (various instincts) but certainly not 
with reference to sensualists as it (the santa ) involves abstention from all 
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pleasures of rhe senses. The heroic and the furious do not differ as their vibhavas 
bear resemblance. Regarding dana-vira etc., the poet’s chief intention is to 
describe the supreme generosity, greatness, etc., of the hero. The poet (Kalidasa) 
describes The Lament of Aja’ for pointing out the profound love of Aja for 
Indumatl, his beloved queen. So too the santa is portrayed to demonstrate the 
intense sense of world-weariness of mumuksus (persons desirous of liberation). 
So too the terrifying in order to illustrate the tenderness of heart of the heroes 
concerned. To tell the truth, poets depict these various situations to exhibit the 
richness of their pratibha (creative imagination) in the same way as they write 
padma-bandha (artificial composition in which the words are arranged in the 
form of a lotus flower), etc. 

This point of view thar “rasa is laukika (worldly), that it is ‘sukha- 
duhkhatmaka’, and that it in no way differs from other pleasures of the senses”, 
however, did not find able advocates among the alankarikas and was thrown 
into background, if not completely eclipsed, by the writings of Abhinavagupta, 
Mammata, Visvanatha, Jagannatha and the like. 


Notes and References : 

1. Natyasastra VI. 15-17. 

2. w: i Tt ra f i a i 

I —Abhinavabharatl (A. Bh) I, p. 289 and Aesthetic Rapture, Vol.II. 

Notes, p. 68, fn, no. 385, by Masson and Patwardhan, Deccan College, Poona, 1970 

3. i) ^srff TJtSTmrai: I I 

■UcfVHHiH I — A. Bh., Vol. I. p. 284 

iQ i — A. Bh., Vol. I, p. 234 

iii) raFR Rf raifek WR I — Locana, Balapriya edn., p. 41 

iv) yicMicHl ra TtRTctra i —Ibid., p. 336 

4. i) 

c^RqraiT 4RR ...Dasarupakavaloka 1.6, N.S. edn., p. 2 

ii) tire?! xj^raraFR: 

eflf^RTcf RozraRJI: I ,.OT^ | 

— Ibid., p. 98 

5. 3T4 % clRtWq n%qr, 3Tt quil4l 3#[ ytraRR; Risrf: 

^i^ciiqucrilLbi FFrarfra i ftr rartralAj; smrara: TRMRRn^^rair i 

—Rasagahgadhara , Anana I (under rasasvarupa ) 
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'$*** ^ 1 —A. Bh., Vol. 1, p. 277 
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7. % WRf: am ^ i -qftgifoi ^ artful ^sfq tthsftctrt 

Mr t.. — A.Bh., Vol I, p. 291 

8. Abhinavagupta after refuting Sankuka’s view very briefly refers to and refutes the view 
of the Sarhkhyas that rasa is of the nature of pleasure and pain. We have no more 
information about this view. The view of the authors of the Natyadarpana soon to be 
discussed below, bears close affinity to the Samkhya view in its essence. 


9. Cf : m 1 
cH: fcrfhfh 



I cMITciMFfl ‘cTPtl -rpTt ^uiyiciKhPEt TRTt it’, ‘Tt cHtelRni tJTR 
■41 ciIufiw arr^rfr-^ra: i 


—P- 135 

10. Raghavan, V., The Number of Rasas, Adyar, Madras, 1975, p. 161. 

11. This information is based on V. Raghavan’s work : Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakdsa, 1963 edn. 
p. 484, fn. 

12. Parikh, R. C. Ed., Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan publication, Bombay, 1953, p. 16. 
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Writers on poetics define and describe the salient features of an epic— 
mahdkdvya : Dandin, one of the earliest alamkarikas , lays down in his 
Kavyadarsa the following characteristics : 

The subject should be taken from old narratives or traditions ( itihasa- 
Kathodbhutam) , not therefore invented; the hero should be noble and clever 
( caturodatta nayakam); there should be descriptions of cities, oceans, 
mountains, seasons, the rising (and setting) of the Sun and the Moon, sport in 
parks or water sport, drinking ( madhupana ), love feasts, ( ratoisava ), 
separations, marriages, the birth of a son, meeting of councils, ( mantra ), envoys, 
campaigns, battles and the victory of the hero although his rival’s merits may be 
exalted. It should not be too short or compressed ( asarhksipta ) and it should flow 
with sentiments and emotions (rasa-bhava-nirantaram). It should be marked 
with effective samdhis. The metres should be charming ( sravya-vrttaih upetam ); 
and each canto, which should not be too long, should end with a change of 
metre ( sarvatra bhinna - vrttantaih upetam). The poem should open with a 
prayer (benediction), paying homage or invoking a blessing or an indication of 
the subject-matter idsirnamaskriya vastu-nirdeso vapi tanmukham ). It should 
promote the four ends of human existence : dharma —Duty or Conduct, artha — 
Worldly success or Wealth or successful practical life, kama love and moksa — 
final release. 

The famous Sanskrit mahakavyas —Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita (the life of 
the Buddha), Saundarananda (The Handsome Nanda—the Gautama Buddha’s 
half-brother); The Kumarasambhava (The Birth of Kumara Kartikeya) and the 
Raghuvarhsa of Kalidasa, Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, Magha’s Sisupalavadha (slaying 
of Sisupala), Srlharsa’s Naisadhacarita or Naisadhiya (Life of Nala), etc., satisfy 
more or less, generally speaking, the above requirements. 

Asvaghosa is almost ignored by Sanskrit alamkarikas (literary critics or 
writers on poetics). We say almost because Rajasekhara quotes one verse from 
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Buddhacarita for an example of a ndmakhyatakavi (a grammatical poet) : 

ftwt t^T^T Jd \ 

B TTTcpft 3<31KjfdRsldl ^ II 

“Other women, their splendour destroyed, their shoulders and arms loose, 
were as if senseless with despair; They did not cry, they shed no tears, they did 
not sigh, They did not move, they stayed as if they were painted 1 .” 

Johnston in his Introduction to his translation of the Life of the Buddha 
has collected a number of examples where Asvaghosa’s influence seems visible. 
“The kavis affected include among others Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bana. This 
suggests that his influence was considerable upto the 7th century, after which 
perhaps he was rarely read by kavis, who devoted their time to other models.” 

Kalidasa’s two poems, the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa rank 
among the famous five mahakavyas. The traditional list mentions the following 
five : Raghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava , Kiratarjuniya, Sisupalavadha and 
Naisadhacarita. According to the old gloss on Svayambhu’s Apabhramsa poem, 
Paumacariu (1.3.7.) the five poems are : 

1. Kumarasambhava, 2. Raghuvamsa, 3. Meghaduta, 4. Kiratarjuniya and 
5. Sisupalavadha. According to Handique, this enumeration is wrong. He would 
like to read ‘ Setubandha ’ of Pravarasena in place of Meghaduta (see Introduction 
to Pravarasena’s Setubandha, pp. 50-51). This suggestion is, on the very face of 
it, unacceptable for the simple reason that the tradition wants to enumerate five 
famous mahakavyas in Sanskrit whereas Pravarasena’s Setubandha is in Prakrit. 

Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature 2 observes : “Though inferior in 
some slight degree to the Kumarasambhava, the Raghuvamsa may rightly be 
ranked as the finest Indian specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on 
poetics.” 

H. D. Velankar in his Introduction to Raghuvamsa 3 however says : “The 
Technical definitions of these varieties (Maha and Khanda kavya) given in the 
later works on the Sahityasastra are primarily based on the works of Kalidasa.” 
This is very plausible, nay probable. So no wonder if Kalidasa’s mahakavyas are 
true to the type. 

Kumarasambhava, canto VIII describes, according to the principle of 
Kamasastra, the joys of the wedded pair. 

Anandavardhana tells us in his Dhvanyaloka that there were critics who 
deemed it wrong to depict the amour of two deities. But Kalidasa wants to 
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suggest that the wedding of Siva and Uma and their love are depicted as the 
prototype for human marriage and human love. Aesthetically, this canto is 
perhaps the best and I would like to suggest in all seriousness that it should be 
brought out separately with translation in modern Indian languages like Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, etc., and its copies presented to the newly wed pair who are 
about to proceed on their journey for honeymoon. 

The early epics of Asvaghosa and Kalidasa deserve all praise for their 
simple and lucid style—the Vaidarbha marga or Vaidarbhi riti. Kalidasa, much 
more than Asvaghosa, makes appeal to the heart and imagination of the hearer, 
but rarely to his intellect. His poetry therefore as one reads delights and teaches 
also but in the manner of a loving wife. Moral advice is so conveyed that the 
sahrdaya spectator or hearer is hardly conscious of it. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of Kalidasa’s mahakavyas is : he 
maintains judicious balance between the subjectmatter and descriptions and his 
poetic descriptions do not hamper the steady progress of his subjectmatter or 
narrative. 

In Kumarasambhava Kalidasa expressly claims the divine precedent of 
Siva and Uma as sanction for the most passionate married love; and throughout 
his Raghuvamsa we are reminded of the duties of kings; and he portrays in Rama 
an ideal ruler. If our present day rulers read Raghuvamsa and seriously and 
meticulously try to follow it, there would descend on earth real Ramarajya. 

Bharavi’s power of description is no doubt remarkable : ‘His style at its 
best has a calm dignity which is certainly attractive’ : ‘He excels also in the 
observation and record of the beauties of nature and of maidens.’ He, however, 
‘is guilty of errors of taste.’ In Canto XV he sets himself to try ‘feats of skill’ of 
the most foolish kind. Thus in Canto XV one verse has all four lines identical ! 
He ‘sets a bad example in his fondness for showing his skill in grammar.’ 

Magha in his Sisupalavadha sets himself to vie with his predecessor 
Bharavi. If Magha “lacks the conciousness, the calm serenity and dignity of 
Bharavi at his best, he possesses much luxuriance of expression and imagination 
and in the many love passages of his epic sweetness and prettiness abound.” 
Magha’s exhibition of his power of twisting language is indeed deplorable (Canto 
XIX). The effort for achieving double entendres “leads to constant ransacking of the 
poetical lexicons extant and turns the pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise 
of no high value to the utter ruin of emotion and thought 4 .” 

Indian tradition names Srlharsa mahakavi, as the successor of Kalidasa, 
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Bharavl and Magha. His poem, though long, “carries us only to a description of 
the married bliss of Nala and Damayanti leaving off with a description of the 
moon carried out in a dialogue between the amorous pair.” 

“The Naisadhiya unquestionably has a definite interest in the history of 
Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application to the charming episode of Nala 
of the full resource of a master of diction and metre, possessed of a high degree 
of skill in the difficult art of playing on words and capable of both delicate 
observation of nature and of effective expression of the impressions thence 
derived.” 

The three works of Bharavi, Magha and Sriharsa are tough. Poetry to 
them was essentially a learned pursuit, the product of much cultivation. A poet, 
according to Mammata, must supplement his natural genius— pratibha by a 
careful study of the Sastras as also of the worldly topics of knowledge. He must 
even practise extensively under the watchful guidance of a Kavya -critic. In short, 
after Kalidasa, Kavya became a preserve of men of learning and scholarship. 
Scholarship displaced genuine poetry. The Kavya ultimately became an object of 
study for Pandita-sahrdayas rather than a delightful thing of beauty. 

Now, a mahdkdvya is expected to promote the four aims of human 
life .dharma, artha, kama and moksa Abhinavagupta’s perceptive remarks on 
rasas in relation to the four purusarthas in the context of drama are : “Thus vlra, 
raudra, srngara are used there respectively, occurring in these works by being 
engendered by (the aims of the characters portrayed) dharma, artha and kama, 
while santa and bibhatsa occur in connection with moksa. But not every 
character can carry the main role in this latter case, only the occasional saint. 
Although in the nataka, santa or bibhatsa may be the principal rasa when moksa 
is the principal goal, this is not a common practice, so they although engendered 
by the best of human aims (the character’s pursuit of moksa ) are considered 
subordinate to the other rasas — vira, raudra and srngara. Thus the main rasa of 
a drama is really governed by the purusartha if it portrays, but other rasas occur 
in support of it as a result of the variety of subjectmatter in hand 5 .” A. Bh. Vol. 
II, p. 451. 

Prakrit Mahakavyas 

“Maharastri, the language of Maharastra, is called the best of Prakrits in 
which the works like the Setubandha are written”, tells us Dandin in his 
Kavyddarsa 6 . Hemacandra specifically refers, following Bhoja, to the three 
Prakrit poems : Ravanavijaya, Harivijaya and Setubandha, as composed in a 
single metre, i. e., the skandhaka from the beginning to the end'’. There are two 
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more poems in Maharastri Prakrit. Madhumathavijaya and Gaiidavadha which 
are mentioned by literary critics. These five may be regarded as the famous 
panca mahakavyas in Prakrit. Of these, three poems are lost Ravanavijaya, 
Harivijaya and Madhumathavijaya. Only a single quotation from Ravanavijaya , 
cited by Bhoja and after him by Hemacandra, is preserved to us; and a couple 
of quotations from Vakpati or Vakpatiraja’s Madhumathavijaya. And till recently 
only four quotations from Harivijaya (HV) of Sarvasena were identified by 
Raghavan and A. K. Warder. In my monograph, Bhoja and the Harivijaya of 
Sarvasena, I have identified about forty quotations as definitely from Harivijaya 
and over 100 quotations as probably from Harivijaya. 


Sarvasena composed, it is surmised by Handique, his HV about a hundred 
years earlier than Pravarasena’s Setubhandha (SB) (first-half of the 5th century 
A. D.). Eminent Sanskrit alarhkarikas, viz., Anandavardhana, Kuntaka, Bhoja 
and Hemacandra speak appreciatively of Sarvasena’s HV : 


(i) Anandavardhana observes 8 : 




cW3l' 

w "3 i 


“If in a plot adopted from a well known source, the poet is faced with 
situations conflicting with the intended rasa, he should be prepared to leave out 
such incidents inventing in their place even imaginary ones in conformity with 
the intended rasa. Kalidasa’s works provide us illustrations and so does the 
Harivijaya of Sarvasena.” Abhinavagupta thus explains in his Locana : “In 
Raghuvamsa we find the description of Aja’s wedding, etc., although there is no 
basis for such events in the source books like Ramayana, etc. So too Sarvasena 
has described the event of Parijataharana etc. as part of pacifying or appeasing 
the anger of his beloved Satyabhama.” 

The accounts of the Parijata story as they occur in Itihasa works ( Visnu- 
Purana and Bhagavata-Purana) do not suggest much regarding the emotive 
motivation of Hari in forcibly bringing the tree down to his terrestrial garden. 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta admire the significant change that 
Sarvasena has worked out, viz., the jealousy of the two wives—Satyabhama and 
Rukminl—of Hari that has been aroused by the Panjatamahjan which to both 
the women is the measure of Harps love for them. Sarvasena takes a cue from 
the earlier motivation found in the itihasa works and elaborates it. He centres 
the entire story round the rivalry of the two wives of Hari. This human element 
that he has introduced in his version has not only earned him the praise of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta but of every succeeding generation of 
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audiences and readers. The change in the emphasis is poetically rich. 

In his Vakrokdjivita 9 Kuntaka ranks Sarvasena along with Kalidasa for 
his graceful style of composition : 

That Bhoja cites a large number of verses from HV to illustrate various 
points of poetics is indicative of his high appreciation of this work of Sarvasena. 
In the course of his exposition of the definition of a mahakavya Bhoja 10 mentions 
HV along with great Sanskrit and Prakrit epics several times : 

arfmrpirjpT i -ppmuM w ^ n - to 

I ^IcTcfN W...#ftr3raT^ I 

i [3t^<ptwW RFr*Tct-' gRfcnau .../ fo p rs rreflr i] 

-q-JETT ..TtJcTVTP^ I ^T8n... { I cfU l faviHK I I 

^crf^ffcn—f^TTfST 8 !: I rra qi TTc^t: (BlrM<*>:, TnvPf^rh ?) i TTTT 

1W....3#TTcTI«ffPRi$' W t^rrofl: MlR*HId3IU||A| I FdftfcM^I fiyiT c T ^Uc^l (? 

^TTcqr) ^ | feM W ^fgurqr^ I TpJFT q | W I 

BHIWT [fgtn TJTUfet: I TTcTUmTUT: I] 

From Bhoja and Hemacandra we get the following information about 

HV: 


It was dsvdsabandha [composed (not in sargas but) in bsvdsakas] . Its 
prevalent metre was skandhaka. It contained some galitakas which , according 
to some critics, were interpolations, but according to Hemacandra, were 
genuine parts of Sarvasena’s own original work. It was marked by the word 
utsaha in the concluding verse of each asvasaka. It contained descriptions of 
nagara (city), saila (mountain), seasons— sarad - vasanta - grisma - varsa, etc.), 
the sunset, the hero, his vehicle, Garutmat, his duta, Satyaka (? Satyaki), Hari’s 
march against Indra for securing the Parijata tree, the rise of the hero, in the 
form of the conquest of the enemy who himself surrenders, drink-party and the 
removal of Satyabhama’s jealous anger by effort (by Hari, by winning the 
Parijata tree from Indra and planting it in front of Satyabhama’s mansion.) 

Now, Vakpati’s Gaiidavaho (Sk. Gaudavadha) and Pravarasena’s 
Setubandha are completely available and have been thoroughly studied by 
eminent scholars. 

Gaudavadha of Vakpati or Vakpatiraja is a unique historical poem. It is 
no doubt a mahakavya having a wide variety of topics. Its prototypes in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit are Raghuvamsa and Setubandha but it is not divided into Cantos- 
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sargas or dsvasakas to indicate its division into different topics. It is just one long 
continuous composition. It is written to celebrate the defeat of a Gaiida prince 
by the poet’s patron. King Yasovarman of Kanauj, who himself, however, was 
overthrown and killed not much later (c. 740) by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. There 
is hardly any history in it. Even the name of the Gatida prince is not mentioned. 
The subject-matter or story is slender whereas descriptions of various topics in 
the wonted kavya manner occcur one after another throughout the epic. There 
is no division of the poem into cantos yet there is division in kulakas. It is written 
uniformly in one metre called gatha. If Kalidasa excels in Upama, Vakpati excels 
in Utpreksa. His Gaudavadha is an ocean of Utpreksas [Utpreksa-sagara). 
Vakpati delights in two figures Utpreksa and Upama. His kavya is much more for 
a man of learning and scholarship rather than for a sahrdaya —a man of taste, 
a sensitive, sympathetic and responsive reader. His style may best be described 
as characterised by narlkelapaka. For it is very tough; its hard, external shell, like 
that of a coconut must first be broken to get at the sweet juice of its inside. It 
deserves special mention that the poet devotes 61 gathas to mahgalacarana, 37 
to kavi-prasamsa (praise of poets) and 150 to ways of the world. This last one 
is the longest of kulakas. Partiality for long compounds is responsible for 
rendering his poem tough. It is, however, to be remembered that 
Anandavardhana, the celebrated author of Dhvanyaloka is considerably 
influenced for his several cherished ideas to Vakpati. In this connection I would 
like to draw your pointed attention to - the excellent paper of J. L. Masson and 
M. V. Patwardhan entitled : “The Dhvanyaloka and the Gaiidavaho 11 .” 
Anandavardhana quotes the verse : 

WJi Tf wit qTO^3F*3pnf 3T cpjrri | 

(Tppt Tf xr&ti ^ cRTfr | 

-fldlil fr?TT: II) — Gaiidavaho v. no. 406 

For its brilliant exposition and appreciation I refer you to the Locana 
commentary of Abhinavagupta. 

Under Uddyota 4. 16 Anandavardhana says : 

“Because in the case of a poet who is intent upon suggesting rasas and 
who has imaginative genius even figures of speech which may appear difficult 
to create, clamour to present themselves to him.” This thought is similar enough 
to Gaiidavaho v. no. 86 : The gatha in translation means : 

“The minds of ordinary poets wander about frantically searching for 
subjectmatter. But in the case of great poets the themes themselves rush to their 
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hearts, without any effort on their part.” 

For some of the ideas on anantya, the endlessness of poetic themes 
Anandavardhana is indebted to Vakpati. 

The Setubandha (SB) of Pravarasena is extolled by Dandin and Bana as 
the best of the mahakavyas written in Prakrit, (c. 1st half of the 5th century). It 
relates the tale of Rama from the advance against Ravana and the building of 
the bridge to Lanka down to Ravana’s death in conformity with, generally 
speaking, the Valmiki Rdmdyana— Kalidasa’s Raghuvarhsa (RV) written probably 
half a century earlier, has exercised its influence on the Setubandha. But the two 
works are different in some respects. RV recounts the careers of many kings of 
a dynasty including the entire story of Rama whereas SB deals only with a 
portion of the early career of Rama. The descriptions in RV are strictly 
subordinated to the narrative. In SB they are more extensive and dominate the 
narrative unlike in Kalidasa. In SB (Canto 10) Pravarasena introduces elaborate 
pictures of the evening scenery and the moonlit landscape and the joys of wine 
and love with the abhisarikas playing their customary role. Nothing like this 
sequence of descriptions is found in Kalidasa; portrayal of the amorous activities 
of the nayikas aided by their maiden messengers—this theme is introduced by 
Pravarasena, probably for the first time, in the structure of a mahakdvya. 
Handique has observed well when he says 12 : “The Raghuvarhsa treats a very 
wide subject within a relatively narrow compass (nineteen Cantos). The 
Setubandha, though much more limited in scope, has as many as fifteen; while 
the mahakavyas of Bharavi and Magha, in spite of the greater brevity of their 
themes, have eighteen and twenty Cantos respectively. In the evolution of the 
mahakdvya the Setubandha thus marks the stage at which the descriptions begin 
to preponderate at the expense of the narrative, and illustrates the transition from 
Kalidasa to the poems of Bharavi and Magha." 

“The topics introduced by Pravarasena into the tenth Canto of his poem 
appear in toto in Bharavi’s Kirdtdrjuniya (Canto 9) in the same sequence as in 
the Setubandha. They were taken over by Magha from Bharavi, and expanded 
into two Cantos of the Sisupdlavadha (9-10), and soon became stereotyped in the 
Sanskrit mahakdvya.... The affinity of the Setubandha to the Sanskrit 
mahakavyas is no doubt one of the causes of its popularity through the 
centuries.” And further more : 

The Setubandha contains a considerable number of verses of ethical 
import; but we miss in it the many pithy sayings found in the Sanskrit 

mahakavyas, usually at the end of a verse that are formally called 
Stud.-46 
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arthantaranyasa. Likewise the absence of any reference to philosophical or other 
tenets relating to the different branches of learning is another feature that 
differentiates the poem from the Sanskrit mahakavyas.” 

Finally, A. K. Warder treats of Vimala’s Paiimacariya (Sk. Padmacarita, 
Padma is another name of Rama, so it means Ramacarita ) in his Indian Kavya 
Literature 13 . The term kavya could be used, with reference to Vimala’s work, in 
its widest sense, ‘what is opposed or distinct from sastra ?’ But Sanskrit literary 
thinkers use it in a fixed, definite sense : it is different from authoritative works 
like the Veda and other sastras which are sabda pradhana and which are like a 
master and from itihasa and purana in which artha (sense) is pradhana; in 
kavya both sabda and artha are a-pradhana and they contribute to the creation 
or manifestation of rasa. The term kavya in this special sense cannot be applied 
to Vimala’s work. It would be a misnomer and totally misleading. It belongs to 
the second category of purana-itihasa. So it has not been taken note of in this 
lecture. 


Notes and References : 

1. As translated by A. K. Warder. 

2. A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 92. 

3. N. Sagar edn, 1948, p. 5. 

4. A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 127. 

5. As translated by Professor Wright, B.S.O.S, Vol. 26, 1963, p. 115. 

6. R^RI^lSRI mm iliehd I 

WK: TjfrPHHi WJ || 

7. See Srhgdraprakasa, Mysore edn., Vol. II, 1963, p. 475. 

And, Kavyanusasana, Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964, p. 461. 

8. Dhvanyaloka with the Locana and Balapriya Commentaries, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series edn., 1940, pp. 335-336. 

9. Vakroktijmta of Kuntaka, ed. K. Krishnamoorthy, Dharwad, 1977, p. 66. 

10. Srhgdraprakasa, Mysore edn., Vol II, 1963, p. 475. 

11. See Professor D. D. Kosambi Commemoration Volume. 

12. Pravarasena’s Setubandha, translation by K. K. Handique, Introduction, pp. 53, 56, 59 
pub. Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad, 1976. 

13. See Vol. II, Ch.XVI : “Maharastri Kavya In The + 2...” 

□ □ □ 
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INTRODUCTION 

In his works Srhgaraprakasa (SP ) and Sarasvatlkanthabharana ( SK ) 
Bhoja quotes from a number of Prakrit works, some of which are now lost. In 
his SP he mentions in one breath three Prakrit mahakdvyas : Ravanavijaya (RV), 
Harivijaya (HV) and Setubandha (SB), composed in asvasakas. The prevailing 
metre of a Prakrit mahakavya is skandhaka. So these three Prakrit mahakdvyas 
were composed in the skandhaka metre. Of these the first two, RV and HV, 
appear to be irretrievably lost. It is indeed a pity we have only one skandhaka 
verse from RV preserved to us in the form of a quotation in SP. We are, however, 
somewhat fortunate to have at least a quarter of century of skandhaka verses 
which we can definitely ascribe to HV on the strength of their contents and (or) 
on the basis of clear reference by Anandavardhana and Bhoja. There are nearly 
a century of verses cited by Bhoja in his SP and SK which are in Maharastri 
Prakrit and are composed in the skandhaka metre. As they are not found in SB, 
they may have been drawn from RV or HV as no other Prakrit mahakavya in the 
skandhaka metre is known to have been composed. Most probably they are 
drawn from HV since Bhoja has copiously drawn on HV for his illustrations 
whereas he has cited only a solitary skandhaka verse from RV 1 . 


Sarvasena composed, it is surmised, 2 his HV 3 about a hundred years 
earlier than Pravarasena’s SB (first half of the fifth century A. D.). Eminent 
Sanskrit alamkarikas, viz. Anandavardhana, Kuntaka and Bhoja speak 
appreciatively of Sarvasena’s HV. 

(i) Anandavardhana observes in his Dhvanyaloka (pp. 335-336) : 

Abhinavagupta, his commentator, thus explains in his Locana (p. 335) : 

...cfilfddltird I TF5TT f^cfr^ctofd' I 
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Regarding the episode of Parijataharana vide Appendix I at the end. 

(ii) In his Vakroktijivita 4 Kuntaka ranks Sarvasena along with Kalidasa 
for his graceful style of composition : 

H i 

(iii) The very fact Bhoja cites a number of verses from Sarvasena’s HV to 
illustrate various points in poetics is eloquent of his high appreciation of 
Sarvasena’s work. In the course of his exposition of the definition of a 

mahdkdvya he mentions it along with great Sanskrit and Prakrit epics several 
times : 


■3#raTRT^IT W...3cRTf: RR^KFT...I ^STT itRRpPT - Tlcf u | fcH -n M d R - 

| W...lftfWTT^ I.. °ITRI-Tf^- ^fr<c| uf H I PH 

I [3TcBfWM^«=(ufH I u[ H ~ ^ 

eRRM-H... i w...?Rfof^-iRic(Uiro)-Jiqi41 i ^^m-Rrgsr*t:....i era f^rgsT«ff 

W.tRM rai (Wife ?) I wi -qr ^^ld^^ll-M 

?ft^... I ^Tftf^ (cl gqHdi l ?) ra |... fgcM P*U ^R fcT^|<1 , 

...RJSH TRTWT ^ I <r*ra w SftfawL.I R lHITIHl I 

y|i(fH=bl tRRm^I ^rqmRT: i ] 


(iv) Hemacandra, following Bhoja, repeats almost word for word, the 
above exposition in his Kavydnusasana s . So he too, with Bhoja, regards 
Harivijaya as a great mahdkdvya. On one occasion, however, he finds fault with 
Sarvasena in the course of his treatment of the eight rasa-dosas : 


^^lyUn^iraRiWp) (T*TFT ?m:)...cTKn it 

Rfwpfm i 


Hemacandra criticises Sarvasena for introducing in his mahdkdvya a 
lengthy description of the ocean, ‘a superfluous excresence’, ( gadu-sthanam ) as 
he calls it. Bhoja while discussing the galitakas in HV mentions the view of some 
critics that they are interpolations [as they violate the principle that asvdsaka- 
bandhas are to be in a single metre (called skandhaka) from beginning to end]. 
V. Raghavan observes 6 : “If the view of the interpolation-theorists is true^ 
Sarvasena would be saved from the criticism of Hemacandra”. 


In his Introduction to Pravarasena’s Setubandha K. K. Handiqui 
remarks 7 : “Of these Sarvasena’s Harivijaya appears to have been the best 
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known;... But nothing seems to be known about the extent and structure of the 
poem. Hemacandra refers to it in connection with the various descriptions found 
in the different mahakavyas, and mentions several topics described in 
Sarvasena’s work; but he criticizes the author for inserting in his poem an 
irrelevant description of the ocean, ‘a superfluous excresence’, as he calls it. The 
subject of the poem is the forcible removal of the Parijata tree from heaven by 
Krsna. Anandavardhana praises Sarvasena for introducing an element of rasa 
into the insipid mythological theme by representing Krsna’s action as motivated 
by a desire to appease his wife Satyabhama. But, in the absence of the text, it 
is difficult to determine how far Krsna’s action in going to war with Indra for 
the purpose of placating his wife’s jealousy lent dignity to the subject or 
contributed to the success of the poem as a work of art. Sarvasena is also praised 
by Kuntaka for following the sukumaramarga corresponding to the old Vaidarbhl 
style; but to judge from Hemacandra’s criticism, it may be doubted if the 
Harivijaya was a mature effort in the field of the Mahakavya, comparable to the 
Setubandha. In any case it failed to maintain its popularity as a major work of 
the early Kavya literature.” 

In view of Sarvasena’s appreciation by top ranking dlarhkdrikas like 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka and Bhoja it would seem Handiqui’s 
criticism : “it may be doubted if the Harivijaya was a mature effort...” is rather 
harsh and unfair to Sarvasena. As Kalidasa’s plays eclipsed Bhasa’s plays, 
Pravarasena’s Setubandha might have eclipsed Sarvasena’s Harivijaya. But it does 
not necessarily follow that Sarvasena’s work was not ‘a mature effort’. We get 
the following information about the contents of the Harivijaya from Bhoja’s SP 
and Hemacandra’s KAS : 

It was asvasabandha (composed in asvasakas and not in sargas-cantos). 
Its prevailing metre was skandhaka. It contained some galitakas which 
according to some critics were interpolations, but according to Hemacandra 
were genuine parts of Sarvasena’s own original work. It was marked by the 
word utsaha in the concluding verse of each dsvasaka. It contained descriptions 
of city ( nagara) , mountain ( saila ), seasons ( sarad-vasanta-grisma varsadi), the 
sunset {arkastamayavarnanam —mentioned by Hemacandra but through 
oversight dropped in the printed Mysore edition of SP), the hero (tatra ndyaka- 
varnanam yatha Harivijaya...) his vehicle—Garutmat, his duta, dutah nis 
[rstdrthah... Harivijaye va Sdtyakah (Sdtyakih) his (nayaka’s- Hari’s) march 
against Indra with a view to securing the desired object—the Parijata tree, the 
rise of the hero in the form of the conquest of the enemy who himself surrenders, 
drink-party and the removal of Satyabhama’s jealous anger by effort (by Hari by 
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winning the Parijata tree from Indra and planting it in front of Satyabhama’s 
mansion). 

From the statements of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta in 
Dhvanyaloka and Locana respectively—which are cited above—it is evident that 
Parijataharana (The Carrying off of the celestial Parijata tree) and similar 
incidents in the Harivijaya of Sarvasena are pure inventions by the poet and that 
they have no basis in the Itihasa works. They are introduced with a view to 
developing the desired rasa —the sentiment of love (both in union and 
separation)—omitting incidents from the original narrative which were not 
favourable to depict the desired rasa. 

The verses from Harivijaya, cited by Bhoja, deal with Hari, his two 
beloveds, Rukminl and Satyabhama, the latter’s sulky wrath (maria) and her 
appeasement by Hari by winning the heavenly Parijata tree for her. Bhoja refers 
to this epic in connection with the various descriptions found in the various 
mahakavyas and mentions, as already pointed out above, several topics 
described in Harivijaya. 

Regarding the extent and structure of Harivijaya we know very little. As 
mentioned above, Harivijaya was asvasaka-bandha (which is composed in a 
single metre, called skandhaka from beginning to end). According to one view 
the galitakas in Harivijaya (as well as Ravana-vijaya and Setubandha) were later 
interpolations. Hemacandra, however, takes them as the genuine parts of the 
poet’s own original work. Its language was Maharastri Prakrit. Its principal 
theme was Parijata-harana and it was replete with descriptions of the various 
topics mentioned above. We may not be far wrong if we were to remark that 
it was descriptive rather than narrative in character. As regards its extent we 
might further hazard a guess that it contained as many dsvasakas as are found 
in Setubandha which is modelled on it. 

From the citations we find that Harivijaya was composed in a graceful 
style. Its language and style were, compared to Setubandha, more easy and less 
involved. Like Pravarasena, Sarvasena too shows the use of long compounds and 
poetic figures of speech. Kuntaka’s praise for his graceful style and 
Anandavardhana's compliment for his imaginative handling of the theme of 
Parijataharana and Bhoja’s appreciation of his work by profusely quoting from 
it and ranking it with Sanskrit and Prakrit masterpieces like Raghuvamsa 
Kumdrasambhava, Kiratdrjuniya, Sisupalavadha, Rdvanavijaya, Setubandha etc. 
while illustrating the salient features of a mahakavya— Sarvasena very well 
deserves. 
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Ravanavijaya and Hcrivijaya were both composed in the skandhaka 
metre; and Vakpati’s Madhumathavijaya was composed in the gatha metre 8 . This 
series of epics of conquest is no longer extant. It is indeed an irreparable loss to 
the students of Maharastri language and literature.* 

Now we turn to the verses drawn by Bhoja from Saravasena’s Harivijaya. 
In Part I, we reproduce the verses which we can definitely ascribe to Harivijaya 
on the strength of external or internal evidence and in Part II those verses which, 
we feel, are probably drawn from Harivijaya. In the body we present the text as 
restored by us and in the footnotes the text as printed in the Mysore edition of 
Srngaraprakasa and / or the Sarasvatikanthabharana (N. S. edn. 1934). This 
method of presentation will help readers in judging how far we have succeeded 
in restoring the original text of the verses. It would also help them in suggesting 
better or improved readings. 

For the convenience of the readers who are not adequately acquainted 
with either Prakrit or Sanskrit, translation of the text is given towards the end 
as an appendix. 

Notes and References : 

1. vfh ?) mm v«it wW- 

4l u iRl Vff 13 ! ^ Cf (VI. *t. f?$[3T II 

[trv^r4v uteri i 

VTW: ^~FcfVIctT«lf ^(VT. if II] -g. yqs, 

—W : vsi^n^irav 

2. “Dandin mentions the Harivijaya in a mutilated verse at the beginning of his 
Avantisundari, and refers to Sarvasena as a king probably identical with Sarvasena, the 
founder of the younger branch of the Vakatakas. If so, the Harivijaya was composed in 
the first half of the fourth century A. D. about a hundred years earlier than the 
Setubandha.” —Pravarasena’s Setubandha, Tr. By Handiqui, Prakrit Text Series No. 20. 
Ahmedabad-380 009. p.50. 

3. No other work is known to have been composed by Sarvasena. Pitambara and 
Bhuvanapala, two of the commentators of Hala’s Gathasaptasati also known as 
Gdthakosa, however, ascribe four gdthds to one Sarvasena; this Sarvasena is probably 
identical with the author of Harivijaya. The four gdthds are : 

(O '"I Vfehfl, VT3 '0T 1 

Titer fv^sicn n 

V (Vtfbri) V TR t ^llcrl l V I: (WVT:) I 

URT-fsKV: twiRI: II] —GSS-III-16 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


(R) RRR ffel R5R t^TFETT atTf^R f<no[fen f^g) I 
crff fel fen fer fa TI] f^f II 
[WT R«R TRRT 3 T^ feRidl ifg: ) 
cTFT cT^ tfeTcTT R=ltjf %4lfq R IgJ^ ||] 

(3) 3T^i ft -m w -RT r Ritft ftaraft ^siRi i 

cffe TTII ^ T3T gan cTT ri %TR II 

[arsnfq m&m rt rt rpr ferafe T<37fft i 
RT<?R R% Rft R 'rjcTT rrfff R tjfeqift ||] 

(y) Rft 1% RTfftfe ft3T3ft -331^ | 

feuu^rgaivJi^uksicTf cT»4luiai ^ffei ii 
["■qj%” “fft oZJTf# fSRcRt R^JRflRRWg^H I 
fgQriMfelRRHWeRT RT^pfe ^ferT^ II] 


—-GSS-III-34 


—GSS-VI-2 


—GSS-VI-3 


Vakroktijivita of Kuntaka ed. K. Krishnamoorthy, Kamatak University Dharwad, 1977, 

p. 66. 


Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964, pp. 457-459. 

Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa by V. Raghavan, Madras, 14, 1963, p. 803. 

Pravarasena’s Setubandha (Translation) Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad-9, 1976, pp. 
56-57. 


8. Vakpati himself has referred to this work in his Gaiidavaho. He suggests that it was 
composed in robust or flowery language. Abhinavagupta ( Locana p. 346, Banaras edn. 
1940) cites a verse from this work. For its correct text vide Hemacandra’s 
Kavyanusasana (Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay. 1964 edn. p. 79). It is in the Gatha 
metre. From Vakpati’s statement we learn he considered his earlier work 
{Madhumathavijaya) as superior to Gaiidavaho : 

RfB^-ftaTSf-RBrn RT3TT w WR RRcTS I 

ROT-'grgRTff trferi cPTRarm n 

RTRT qft?i RTR I 

RRR-^Rrafei Rsn^-fRjR ii —v.69] 

★ I gratefully acknowledge my thanks to Prof. M. V. Patwardhan and Dr. H. C. Bhayani 
for going through the restored verses and for suggesting improved readings in some 
cases. 
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TEXT : Part I 


o 




3 ) 


\0 


'a) 


o 




^-WT-TTf^-TroT^--g^TTt37 I 
3HM0ufH3T fq Tff|gj gi^H^Vl TTflTRT-oT^^ TpT* || 
[^n^O^ra OT I 

^HhcinlH TJltcT <|Rprei>| Tq^qracT^qi Tj^ ||] 

^ WF-^ dUHpU |3Tl ^frq Tpjf^r | 

¥3? tf3T3T, ‘RSTq^t ref 1T3T-'el^U|fU) fa|j-|uuj| n 
[cTW qo^'HsIcUvsirHdl Tpt TFTTft | 

Tl^tsfq ^<fd WT '*fl<r1F^) fw^T; ||] 

<s||HOu|r<H fft-qxrrST, ^'<|u|f^ trTST^nq ■qrsm-TSm I 
3Tf<^ "55-IJFW ^TT3ra-?itei II 
-^fcniPT qi<q<H*^ i 

Ti'qpsR ^pn«j ^ddRuj 

^3TT 3T (WTf) TFf cfgSPT M T PEHsM»l 1 

^fI3Tfe3T-%3T3T-^n% ’t^HHHHflR'Ht FSTg? Tproj^ || 

[jRicii ^ fioM'Mmi TFt-sfq %^r hmwsktm i 
■S^fef^raK: 3R<fcl TRJ: ll] 

cf f?faTFT-ffw i 

ST^MfSt fq ^R?3T -M <J| $pj|-f|g^njf ^frrpjfRq f ^uu j || 

[^t fq^T^WT flw fT'fwCR^T) I 

^ifadCq ^T(=^nfqw-) iFrRHt-i^Fr Mh^ n] 

^ frfl f^3T -jnfr wm,pH ^ \ 

^ %#3^ft aqcRJ^ 3T '01 ^ ^ II 

^gRfrlT ^pT: W^Tffo I 

rRT 3f OT I: fF'ikR STTOtTW ^ H ^ $R *fctft cf^ |t 

3TfTT 3-fFtfq $pT -STF^ItM-dlfd-^FR-FTf^^-'J^M I 

tW3^-^3T-'^-'?%T-^TR-rrTOn37-q^ -^nj-^j || 


—TJ. ^%6 


—W" ■?« ^ 




-^PfR. TJ. ^ 


—^R. ■’J, W6 


—W" 1° R o; ? 
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L ... 4 ..^ 

11] 

C) • 3 TTfTTl 3 T-^io' 437 t qdfd-qqq-qffqqtfiq fq ddq (? %3Tq) 
fqq-ddPt qqp fq ?ftquil3T q?ftqf 11 

[^HldJjdeh^c;: TP7?%Wlfl^sfq 7Jd% (? ^f) | 
finr^R TT^S^Sfq q fe tprq ; -g^.,,] 

Rgi 3 >fq^iuj<j| 3 n (? 2 >fci 3 -jfu^fuiaTr) fqsrr Tr^qr-snq-^tq fq 
fwu^ -3* fqftq "fccrq drpsrt smtf\ 11 
[^sr i?fqciFfTCT (? ^fqdiiHldi Art iwiddinq (xf^) -qfq 
qW fW^dtlflT fqqj iW dP^T SITrqT ll] 

^°) df dt d®»fd tN[ 3 T- 1 ^ 3 T*nT-fft?T-^d^PdSn I 
qi 3 qqf® 3 THi ifiqfr qfesn -gghj; qTd-Trfqdr-dfqr 11 
[dd'kivm dtqqTdT dq Idqfq^qqiqipf^ ‘il -^fddl: I 

qTd-qfdciw qRidl ^ qP 3 rafddld'dd: ll] 

TIT qpaTT df fq qraff qpT5f cfqii|U| -qqf;qt | 

qr? si tit qqrq*q^r FFqq fw-ffqsqq st ftqq 11 

[qq qqrfq qdqgqq q*nd: 1 

°FW d 3TUiq?T^f dFT^ fqqjfqqFT qqq dd ||] _ 

IR) qfqqfcf fqfq-Trqq Af^Rrisr-^^LiiBf q qqq 1 
f^q#q dft q% qqcq-qfesfgq q fqqqr ll 
[qftqfefar% fqqrwr h u-afdd 1 g qf q dHtfq 1 

fqqi? qqrf dfdfdff-r 3 H 8 fycgRqdP-ld *^<11 II — 

W qqff 3 T-Tmtqr 1 

rqdhq-qui- ^dNi quad qfqqq-qqq qfq-f^rrn n 

Itnfqqqqqqqrqr qiqr qfd^iq^w: q^ifa-iqi : n] - 

dt fq qpqdqqqq-qdfaq-ftq^iq qqq^q-drgqf 1 
qfqifqq f^qar fqqt dfw qiq-qgqfUi dftr 3 rqfqrf 11 
[dd ^fd yicid^K-Ji^fdd^-mdl: qiqqfqqqqr: | 
qqrfqd qq ^}f dtp qi^qd^ dw qqpf: ii] _ 

W) dT3dFRddq qfq?qf3q--qf td|H|U |-'qdfef | 

dff s^-qqnrr (? ■qqidTf) ddq-Wdrd-fqwf #q qq 11 


—W“ "i” 


-qr^Td q 

fqqfdsf 1 
-pi ^ qy<s 
fqqfeq 1 




~W“ 1° 


—W° 1> 


-Wl> ^ ^ooP 


dPIT ipq ||] -^R„ TJ, ? oVo 
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37? SlFTSTt fa u i=((Vt 3T^RF ro Tl fa FT^qFHHJ ffa | 
^Tfaanq-^-faqar "gait ^Tfs^cfftsr-cTta^Jipj q -f^ n 
[ aT«IPRT (? T3^r 31FRT) ^fcT 3Tt^lcqw4tsfa ^Tqr*ra! ffa I 

nR'»nti«i^q 3<Tt 3l^cHHRc1dMHA|| ^ TS: II — 

l'*) cffa ^fa*ta-gfa3T-*?cffa fa3T3m? fuicdcHdR^ I 
ftapiFfanTf fqfaar ttIiffptft SF'T'spt^ T 7ai ii 
[■^qr Tifa?fac£T (=wiftd)^HU<qqi TM^jcfar^ i 
Riq^^dqi (=jf|<fqa-Hl) ^Tfa nj — 

^6) ^R-^fq’ST-'^-^T 7T faaf 7T nr T-'^qt-3 : TK (^HM^RjTCrfaai | 

aproj q Trsqf^s^ q R4) *h -fafa-qRaiq cffa qt n 

[siRFsqifHoy^H cT^ w q j y*T h ^ ki 4) i| ^ R |) , 

3Fqfa^ qR'dlqq(ldqR'dd ct^t ii —.-^i7 0 

^) 3r? t^g-RiERnRH fa ffafar-'Fr^qfa [arj-q^af-fafaqisi-f^ i 

t%rr? ^arc^Ngo; Traiftq q§ifa n 

[arq efefac+fasfa i 

f^RTqfcT TTrqqprr ^{d^qi'qfafa (=qiqr*f) fa) (-qfal) ||] 


3°) <Tfa %3iai|Uj i (4|rd3T-Tpj4^T%^qT|Tf-^^ ^ I 
^Rfa fa fafa fatfa qR^far-qg^f qat) faerar ^r^rfa n 

£[*fa qiU'cqi 3jfa?URH^fZ| tiq q<u|4j) : N — 

30 33? ^ficf qr fairies ar^war-fa^-far«RcTT^a(T i 

cTT "fat cT? facc)Rl3T-TTTJ|K^ q^-i^qt n 

[w qi^d, 31T <wi^qtd 331rM£dfa^faW]4H|U||^|A|| | 

Midi "qqi qsu fa4fctdHdU4t qfcprsR: ii] _ 

33) arfaHST fa^Taft '^reqnr )q faf(? faf) ^q-qqq-qfqsft I 
f^3T3T^T q*R4) cif ifar-fari^PT arcgfa ^pr ii 
[srrf^faT^lfdVi'M: Tl'rqiqi afar fafa (? ■qqfa) Ifad^d^Pdd : I 
w i^q^q m^4'W«jt ifafafapfafaq): u] — 

33) faHftar-^yM-qRHcri-fa^-fasTanrq; fa ^a rqcifd - ^di i 
q^r faaiffa fag) q-^9i rffa ^tHiaiqp-H fui^uun n 
[ffafa--5rgq-) afar q^qqicrfaq^qr t 

TJsfa ffa) ifa: traTtTpqT: Tp.m<4l faquun nj _ 

30 4) T) faaiffa TRT3U rTI gTf-T3TWffa fac[3? t 

artpar-afaffararr fw fag) n 


■^o ^oyo 




■>Jo 


^0^6 (3?) 


IR 0 ^ 


W*« 1“ ^33° 


1° *33° 


W“ 51333 
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[cidwwi: M iRffiT cTcTt fiRFT I 

MRaloK^WRrldl^Mll^lfddl fpftitfd ?fg: ||] 


-W" 1- tw 


■33T fni3T--qT3^-T3T0f (?-T3M) ?3T 3T^3I-fqr[UT fq3#q 
dldR-H-eT^-Wt! 3TT^TTt HyRi '^R-iHlRl II 


3m^wwi: ^Tlcf TTfrcTlN: ll] 


¥frt I 


—!• WW 


•PfT^T : 


Anandavardhana cites this stanza with the express mention of its source (yatha 
Hanvijaye ) in his Dhvanyaloka. It is therefore proper to include it in this monograph. 
There are two more verses in the skandhaka metre that have been quoted in the 
Dhvanyaloka which are probably drawn from Harivijaya : 

(i) ■flFSSl? VI w T°TI% OTfAtJT ^rsr 3T%) ^3I?-^VT-HBR3-^ I 

VTcr-ui^ T^ 3 T3P IHI A II 

^fA-Rrat ^ cTrar<4-Mfd ^rftr-^R-cT^zi-Ti?Fi; i 

—^qq ; ^5ISII^II«H, TJ„ Vs? 
^ ^ durHciciifq^cb, ^ 

(ii) filial, vyf^pjjf ctnUciff^ | 

l%ff Wf3 T—h)$i, dioq^bgi II 

[■ct'SH^Rufii ^Rj*pj^?fvTT i 

^R^'FF =b|oqch?iT TT 5 ^: ||] 

The verse sajjei surahi-maso” etc., forms part of a description of the advent of 
the season of spring. The second verse “Canda-mauhehim nisd", etc. forms part of a 
description of the nature of sujana (or sajjana). For comments on and translation of 
these two verses vide notes. 


(i) tfa; cRrvrgfli W^-3?5?RT-^r1vT3Tt T^ffcq tr^; I 
^Tf fa IF? ffSTST ^ TT3T(Hs$ u lfi-M fii|yuu|| n 

[d'Hl OTqt-isIciH^rHdl gtsl I 

rr<4|- ^ f^p iu i : ]n 


(ii) dlqq TT^v[37?t§cFT3lfW3% TRo fq tr^ | 
Rrr fasrsj nsmogtRzj 


(iii) cfHr '^FPtRppr Rviaicqg^ui^Puis^ g^ffcq tr^ | 

faft fa '^5 fa-31<rfa u lP-H fitly uu|) || 

[ctrt W'ViyacH'JiPidf fpr y-iVi. i 

Mfsfil £<Rl ?ef fq quu | : ||] 


—^TO« ij. ^6 


—"'J° ^ooVs 


—WWdlo TJ, VS^tf 
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3 - (i) 0 <i u 'lfyRi 3 q^yi|| 3 ? 3 PT I 

sflqqgqqqTq o h o qqwqrqsTqertsto n 

(ii) Hclfy -M§h 5 hui 37 ^Tqrntfq <3|u i q | 

l^nrif *n 37 q# 37 q II 
'P^psTSFJR qqii^pH fqq?t?TqTqwrq I 
STFffi ^nqq ^«T qr dddl<ftq II ] 

4 . (i) jfifqSTI 3 ? F-^IH! qrtfq qjrsnvi TJi e<<H I | J | <=Hd<H»J| I 

qr37fe37fq3737qRr q37^ q^ || 

nfPffiT ^ TRqTqTO q^sfq qqqj %ctd^H 5refr | 
■^f^feHcRFFTR; ^ra|^: qqcf?l q^g : || ]_ 

(ii) ^>fc| 3 F 3 TOo^rnpq 7 TTCtf^STT'W^RRTOoT^wr I 
T TT3Tf^3T3Tf%3RraT% ^774 qRq) qqo3? qnti^ || 
[^ftRF q qTqqrqr ^5fq qqqi %qqf -q- R^id^ n 
y<*R:asc;4 ) 'HK: ^qTWqqg^T: qWi) q^j; || ] 

(iii) $Rl37I 37 q*qsmi qiffq qjtftrr ^WqTFnqTSfd^f II 
qr- 3 rfe 37 ff 373 TORi ^q qqqRq? qs^ q<j ti 
Rffw q qcqqrqi TrRfq qqqj ^q d ' HHUsIdi) I 
^feTiqqqrt: ^q...qq# qrqj n 

(iv) frfqsri 37 qeqqrqT qir fq q^VT | 

qi37fe37f?3737qRf ^qi qqqfen ? qgf qg II 

(v) fifq37T 37 q^lSIHI qrt fq q§37TVf uiqr qrqqTgcM 
qr 37 fe 37 f? 37377 FrRf ^iqqqRql q 37 f| qm^ n 
[jRirti q TTfqqiqi ■H^sfq qq^TT %qqr qidHsId') I 
5R! f^W Tfqiwqq^: qq# q^ : n ) 

5 . (i) qH%37q-^qjq-qfxf ^Ryu fu | m h gtl M!<7 37370 xpi^ | 

(ii) q fqqrq fTjqqrq qRan piioqf^T^dq qqjqt^ i 
'dM'ji 537 o fq^fqsTqqlqfiqT 1 ^ qRqvfts? fqfof n 
[q^ Iqq^i^^qqrq qfw pi<f^r^tlqqqqqfqq^ i 

'STRqnidldMpi ^fqqqtrjfq^T ^47 fqqfW^ II 

(iii) q fq3777frgqqiq qlw fnrqf^TTJTfqqqTqisi I 
qpqTJipr fq ^f*737 qu|$fui qte7T3qr -^f uquHtj. fq^rraj n 

[qq; f^i$yq<iH qftqi fqtffqq 1 

...q:%qsniTfqqt ^q qfqquqr fqqH || 

(iv) qfqsTqqrgqqrfq qfwfqo qf^^'ytf^qqiql^ 1 

370 qvjf 37 o fq^fqqvr^fiJT f| 37 ITiirqo f q pU|liR | 37 o vj 


—1“ 

—TT^qdlo \<\o 

—^i#K« 

—1“ qvs^ 

—w» 1° tw 

—''Jo <£Ro 

— WWdlo q. 

- 

—w*“ 

—W° 1° tw 
— 1 - 


NOte : S n (P 'r 6 78) PreSentS the Prakrit text and its Sanskrit cM y d almost correctly; it 
renders FTOS37 into Sanskrit as 37^37 as 37Trq' HHldq and qfq 37 as qfqq’__ 
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these renderings need to be corrected. 

6 . (i) -^UfaaiT i 

Rt R.|| 

(ii) R? Rtff fR 3 l - 30 ft qRH 3 fq tp | 

Rf STRRfRH 3R tR RiSf 3R[pR3f 

[W#: R>^RRT RfR ftR -JR: W<R l Pq <RRJ I 
RR: fh^R: fTRtRft 3RTRRRR R R ^ TfRRJWf II] 

7. (i) 3TfR3RDtfR Ifo 3IR3R?RRteT«?RR^ifRgrgR | 


-W" > ^°3 


—RRRdP y* 


—W 7 ” I” ^ 


—W“ 




-^*K<> ^J® ^3£^3 


-W“ 1 ° 


(ii)...RR...RfR^3IR3RRRcTteTRRTRfR3^73R fR I 

8 . (i) 3RfR3TJRr3R^R^RfdTROTh4WP^ fR tjrr | 

STfeTR^f RRf? Ro^ginl fRRf«Rt[ STRgfoft II 

(ii) STTftRaiJHRsiraft RRfRRRRIRfe'jmfR fR RRR I 
fRSfRffot RRf? RgiPf fR RfRafTR R?M || 

[3tHlci^d^<^RTRMRftsiurRyPrf'^'jffM ^JRp>T I 
PyR^RfR RR# R(Rp^piH5fR R fRRURI : Rpf:ll] 

(iii) 3ITfR3IRRTRS^3Tt R3lfR3m3Tqf^3ffRfRRRR I 
fRRRROt RRf? tias 1 ^ PrR'R^RrI II 

Note : The Prakrit text of this skandhaka and its Sanskrit chaya are correctly presented 
in SiC.(p. 673 v. 330). It reads ‘gurue’ in place of ‘game’ at the end of the first half 
of the verse. It reads ‘garue’ as a.v.l. in the foot-notes. 

9. (i) fRfl frpTJJJ'RRTT fR-RT RfTR- RR^WT fR R%3T I 

rw hn-R^'JiiR Rt fRF&q; ri??3?f ^ftr) n 
[IET...RT 3 RRI fRRT Rf^TRTR^RRRfR RfR I 
R*R fRRtrojTRT Rtfa fRR: ffrun RT^JRT 3RRR II] 

(ii) fR§T ^fRRRnpiaR ftf3TT RIRmW fq fRRf|3f | 

RRR fRRVung -gf fhffrr ^TR RipSTt SPRPRf y 
[OT ^rfqRTJTRI fRRT R^RTRRRtRRfq fRRTRlf I 
RRR fRRvu|4uPR fRRT ^RT RR£fR 3RRTT II 

RT'3TqfS3Rq? ffRift -qfg3R RT^RfRTRIR#RT II 
[RR.. .^RRf^r^RRrRRRRRT^RfRTRT I 

WlfRRRR Rt’ RfRRI: RMRfelcifr^RI: II —^R,, tj„ <^0 

(ii) Rt^ fTo RRo f^3lf|3lfR3Io RR^ftye|^oRfRI 3 R | 

RTShMPsaT o?Ru^ ■qfgsq 'Jool^qi^^iPrlclo^RT II —"'Jo 


-w» !• «®S 


— ^FfRo vsgy 


-RTRRRto TJ. 
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11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 


15. 

15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


CO J J*$37T 4?fqqi37t7pT 3l4yiJ)uj T 777 J 37 T I 

47537^1 fw 3 rofr efo^ umf? 3737770 c^o-gjpr n 

Cii) I 

f?37T3777?! 7T”T3 ^SnffSTTffimT cjt II 

(0 ■'TfeFodqlqfum 77$<4fd37;J>^4l3? ^ 3 PjH I 
f^T3Ttffcr ^fosjg 37 ^ 3730^37 ^ frai n 

(ii) MflqgPciq RtottCr)? *rsfd3i$ym3? g a^pl i 

f^fcq itort SFTreiqfeflaT cj 1*73737^ | 

##f37 ■g^^o^fuTo-q^raf^STT | 


(0 


(ii) 


(0 


(ii) 


!Tt?3#r3TP3o[ocR TT3%37f|37371TT ycf^fid^Tf I 
77*nf%37ofef|37t ^fton MKq^uifildlHSrtrfly) || 

77o*rrRi3T of%i3i%3^ #7071 -qisnarofiT rfrqarRfTRt ti 


' ." ■ 

TT4Tfq3Tfe?3|f^5t3?t ##TI 'qTSfqSDlPui #11 37#!# II 
^tail'Hirlilfi #3Jo#3iHRqo'gr||U|q^i)y I 

?t? ^^q-HlSI 33777713? oTTfeo*# #TT Tjt || 


^T37^TOI3T 3?M77?|37 TTtJ? || 

(iii) ®fl3^l’H<rl<)'H *7t377*773IHRc||mumgf77|^ j 

37 ^T737I77 WaTTRiaTcrf^PT #3? 1 J? 1 ^ | 

^ralcT ^ ^yq»i*iy*H'WiqTiRm 77F7T ’gTsPp II] 

(i) 37 ? arFM) o tcpjNRar 37 o o 'ujiPiy 1 

eRnRaroi o ^373% 37)3 Pdd o #737x71 3? u i iqui 0 # 

(ii) 3T?3TP737t f#n#737 3?Td|4?uuj'|pc| 77^717717717 #j | 
# 737 x 73 ?’ Pcq37 


(i) ...7T^3T77##3a7#^...##nf ftj37 I 

T P r a7I37 Pj|Ph 3 #? ,J HJ* J II U I 3T TT T'3M)uc|37 || 

#37^3?,#^# 771^JipjU!|U| 3PT3 hX=|37 || 

(i) ^R°#^3i 375 Pa Pq37<£ 3 # M ?R.... "#1737 I 

37°# 77o - t|iMM'ji^HRdPltmRdHr<3?ujdl -# || 

(ii) <KgPq37...<*jHdR|37 774M371WHr=|37 I 
3 ?u<J| 1 % 777 =q(5^315 # 7 . 37177 Mn,d J MujcflU #; || 


—W*° 1° 

- % ooL \ 

—777737 dl» TJo ^ 
-TJ. \oo^ 

—W° 

—W*" TJ. %<>W 

—W*° 1- 
—W^» ^ ^°«o 
— 1° WW 

—w*qd1« \3^ 

H—^P^R» ^ *oyo 

—W» 1* «« 

—I> 

—W» 1» 

— 

-W 1° 
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19. 

20 . 

21. 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


3T? fWTfpq fa R| u| ^ fa ’ 1 *>3frafni - dT3T?3rT | 



^Rd^rfl^icR^i-cfl^fef I737t f%55T3T || 


331 ^prer few? 3Ttq^a3rf^f fdcsrtcn^Tsn i 

cTFT% decrial 3lfR^RT3T , T 3l TRit 'RgHSH’lt II 


;flft?T37i%fr^137t TT54T 3Tfe'%^3T^Kf^3^ | 

<wsfraRrcifFrm n 



f 93 #R t^t T 50 I cf^ f^qi 3 I^friT ftTOTTOTf || 


4T#q3Tr«Tlfe3TT rlT^WPlf^T 

■proo^ f^t II 


331 f^3TRT3PR3I%3T 3Tp3|fqgnT ftsrffcq *Tuj% | 
<-lfa*)'Hef«&c|*Hl 3433t cft^ 4R<s>4R<ji)^ II 


□ □ □ 


—W“ (31) 

—W“ 1° 

-W“ 

—W° 1* 

—W<° !• 

— 1’ W* 
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\) 




3 ) 


v) 


?R3T ^TpJ^nr ^rf^3T-'q3TRT-^f | 

■§! Hr 3 ^ WTt 3?cRf^7IfW--qfr«?3TfwT 1 tT 3% II 
[3T^cI-^-f^r '?T T T^ (=qq) ^IrHAII | 

ITT f^T sffacTT W# SWfafllfq^sl-qfcsict TfTTf II] 

^ fa '°T W-WI*>u| -^5I3TT I 

T7^>T-?i%g TT# W 3TqM II 

[3fFT5[fa (= 3TPT^55rpT) q gg: 3f*TT% 3FRcqg5^H^T-^0PT : I 

■*rssR-?rr«4l4<w«iT ^- ira * ft#^rqtwf : n] 


—W° 


—-W° I* y°* 


^r°T-Tlf-%^T-?csq $ qq Itf3T- 5T3T I 
■WfftlSR-ggq-Tl^T ^q-qP^^TT FhTcI ^U-flSI || 
[qq-qfar-%gr-'fsqT: fesR-q^: i 

i)(lRfi-^R:-y i ^-P|qi'KiH:yfae'Wi fapfafat ^mIcmIsI: ||] 

^ fq3T?--^3tqt ^-fiR-qRr-qfa-^-1q3Tqqr I 

‘jqqt qrsjST q qcqq-ftJjqf || 

P*faf <fa-(q^-4^i-q[u|-q'qf fqqTqrrpf; 

3TTOT^gqq# q qfH^H , ii] 


—-w° ?• 

(? faqqwp i 


H) M'S? fqST^t 4i6^3Tt oq 1?t? I 

7 T^ f ? ^ WT faqr? %q-qRq fart faq tcffM: n 

[far !& qcffa faq^: fq cTlf^dl qqfq i]q : | 

Mtffa qfa*faq ^FfeZR %^1-^q fgq ^or fafqq^ ||] 

^) *f ^ 3tf^I3Ttq3TR 'Jt u l , HH cffcHs|Uii|37TT3; %cq| f^ST I 

*f? fa fa Hrlulst faq-ST iq -qrq 'q®q|c|-%3TqFf fq ^q) || 
[M^ldWlHqii ^FTR qf^IcRT ( = ^T%azfq) ^qq^ ( 

fasfa fa? qq q HIM qqqic^ric) J)fa$)t| : ||] 

^) rf far*! q 4-li%3TEqt qu)^ qrq 4(c|-faj-faq3T-f!v3T3T I 
3T^t^JT ^TTcTT q? qqt qnjft fq ^fafaP^ fa II 
Stud.-48 


-W» 1° 
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[dmR-d WRUt *Rlg (mg)gq- |g | 

'dvHg 'qfi? Met mMt gnglM II] —g„ 

6) ST^ST-gt *f T Trt fwft %Nl3Tt fa vj I 
MufanN msd gfg r fltV i u i m, -q r^i^Jl n 
[^rgrq-M ^r m Mrfmtfmfa ^ferTsfq q ^t : i 

3TqnTf& 'S ? fa gM ^IrH^l HHil^ ll] —g gp , g„ \ 3 ^ 

%) faRfa'ST-TlfasTEqT cTR 3T gg qfeq.£ -epjR-WT I 
meat ggr^ii qrfM ^iMfl ?ffg qsu m 
[ fauffad-RfalM ^E5f ^-TrfTO-^si-lRKr I 

g^rtcw mfafa mfMt ■hut n] —ggR 0 g„ vs^ 

5>o) 3M3TtJTfTlT/3Ml3ltilT MT[3T]ft3Ufa q%3lfaq , 

qfMfa<si3#q mar "et (? fq g g) ^fasr-^r? sumW tpj n 

[smeTtmu/srm#^ gfM fsrmfmf# ~ mfadH, i 

airRTf^ gfa ^ Mg itfaq-WR^ ^ n] —W^» !• ^ 

u) Mu-mg-sMiil gar^-mror m-Tq- Mgr5 1 
sumR-g-gp? mM°r ggi? n 

[ddd^sHifd gsrfmumpi Mmqrafarfq i 

Sii^TkRtg^siifd aifaaHRifa mMq gisiiPi ii] —gp^R g<, 6o^ 

l?) ^ Mt fa U3T(m3T ?) MlcKsil TIFI-m§M fa TJf | 

did, u iq< fqararqt qait 1% -^ifrt ti —mrT3Tm’ (?arfp^-<qt3T ir F) vfarfasi h 

R ^tsfq tr(? ■stri) ■qpwsrcf^sfq q -qM tr « i 

TPir Mod farnfat mr ^fri anju (?^ifsd-)dl-qH fm^jfacig n] —gi^R g* 

Note : The earlier part of the first half of this skandhaka is not satisfactory. 
This very skandhaka undoubtedly is cited again on p. 986 where the earlier 
part of the first half reads : “tjfM (gMM-'SRR). This quarter 

eminently suits the context. 


U) tffhJT U|XJ|cHdci'J|U| TR3T-MM I 

gMM gqffcq fa it fat ■q wh? fasrai n 
[£Mr ttru^i qm-’Wsid'H gmu-MMi: i 

gmftmmrw: ffat q eMr n] 

Vt) ■qsh--q?Tg g^faraft mM-ufaR 4- Mfat i 
T^55 "WiTSqt M-ERRWfald, fag ga^-Mt II 
[wrymrr gmg-gm: uMmraqfMqs^ufm'q: i 
3tsfa wfaM ^R^wrfmug Mig g=<(d«H: n] 


—W" 1“ <^0 


—W*° 1° W 
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*<0 | 

Tfefa^p fqiTOT 7T'»Tf73T-'fafa3TT ^nfa fasn il 
t^n^gir^Ri ^fa^dmmcfateN i i 
tjfUccII TITSTRfa fafaiT 'tifHd-cTfssidl ^ifa faq II] 


3T if faSTS? ■ 30 ft ^nft fa T^-faT-^'dl^uiST | 
faS-Wfrl-fei ^fa-fnTfatfarsITft cffa Tjt II 
[■ptfa ti Tt pr : ^pfa ^Hfa-g^igdAfa 1 
' W^F^qfalfacTTtlt cf^TT I!] 


x rfafa Tqf3M-W--araT3T TJpi faqTMq-TTpPn 1 
cfrg rpj cTOT ^75 %7T-W|-d-'5irm4,r6 fa faSTST II 
falfafa R<d-TJTR-TRIR-Tig^ll r^cdlNrldl-TTg^IMI: I 
cRTI gpr: cTPT rfafa '^WI^gisMRd-l^fa II] 


*.6.) ^faf pTt fa fafa Tfadffa fa fatrf q fasp f^gf | 
3M7R7I q qjj qfaar ^ q^uj ^puiwjj || 

[far*fa Tjfasfq ^fa : ^qfasfq ^fa q qfcfa ife 1 

3^1-hI ^ *fcfa W pfa cT«TT 71^ Winin ' II] 


\%) W ^tpJI-arjTnr w 7T%-fa3^RT-farWMfa I 

% faqs? M TT3T-TFJTT Tfa fa fe«T W3Tfapffa ^ II 
[rf«fl «F^Fng7PTP^ cf«fl Ttfaffaqq^-faqiqqrq^ I 
tl Tfa TT^n tT^rn far ^fa fallen: 3T7TT^fagii ij# II] 

9°) ^3TW-H^fd<-W-^f7^I^^Tl-'offat ^ 3fafa I 
WI^Tfa tffa 7fa-faWcTW-fa fa373T II 
[d^7«^ J Id^riQiq|5H'^|)n.dl^-(.HIdfd:7 : r^«IHlli)l^ I 
^Ttfa P'ldMIW-Hq 7fa--qfaT~fa II] 


30 


wg faqifafa-3Tq fa3T ^faifa UWMilgl fa-3T3IT | 
f% ^ar-qfaouui-Tpjfpif -q^cTM ■g?3T -q^T II 

fa^lffaftwfa %cT% TTWRiyr: faq: I 

far W^Tfa'J'Mguint nqqrf ^qq Tfa qqqqi: II] 


33) ■01 37 qfa aT^^-qfqaqq qfa w q itfa TffimRm 1 
^ 3TT Wfa fasr ^7-fa7faf3T-fq|7 p - faST-ST || 
fa q fafa ■37pqqfadHi T ^ifa 3RTt T qeffa Tpqrprf I 
^r«fa 3TT: (qq q) qq<*|ifa ^faTfaffafaft qq II] 


30 7T^q-qfqar-q?fai Tfaffai q i ^Mdd l uj^a i 1 
fag qq? farcqp afaqsfa fa qqffa faqq fasra^ 


—W*° W 


—W^' 1° %c% 


—W- 1“ 


—3fa K ° ^° 


—W- 1- ^° 


—W” 1° W o 


—w*° 1 ° ^ 


—w^» w 
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[3?37W3Tf33W'f I 

3737 1^% ShR^mPm 3Tcr4 13 ||] 

RvO i3i% 1^337 ^rnrffcq fwH-iRTT i 

333 foit^ ^373 ■qt%3T 7Tf3 37 117777 f^337 Rf3T37 || 

[smtzrgFff Rfsnsrrm %f t^RTg^r i 

f>^n fcsfrq 1:73 TTcftf^ 7T?3 ^3)^=1 133^ II] 

^<a) 1ctddR.37-MU|^6 frqTJT t^T^-t^cfsfallJU] 177?3T | 

71«1IMf{^-f3771-fcH^dd-cTTSTut 1# II 

[1:731 'dUdHi77^ (y4 u l fqH'i'ldirsdlq-id'l 'ycilfed^ I 
t¥WMRytRdRl(IMl^Kvrtjtii hhIt^ ttrtt II] 

^cSI-'Hfdel1^3711 I^T-TTff-TRTT^ I 

^elicTfeTTR f33? STWWcfll lj337t || 

[^TdTHiciciieadi 3T3^TJRqT 3tT7773kTc7T3^ | 

W?Rlf7d<t|| 'fSRHHrm ^3: 37f31$T: II] 

3%) fai07fc(3T-^U||U| Rf 77t?T 3T7T3T- f3q i fu| 3TP7 mfeTSU | 
iti uid^rn^i qRcHiu) fsi37 wi^i i37fnj u 
[rd4frMd*i>J4dHmrM i\\^\ ~ 3ra<frrci3irHdHi Rwfed) i 
tTH %7«3%T1 3R3T3 13 MtR Id T dldlH II] 

?,6) 3*MlR37-y*lgl [T^-]TjfRTR7T I 

Wf3 t%l-1373 3777tr3--qfScHslO fl % ^P5RT II 
[dliuRdy^dl ^^i<rMd*Jd7«l^d]«Jird:Wfn: I 
3W%3 f%?1:7sR77RIHyld$cdT 37fq 373T ^5M: ||] 

7^) 3WHdt f3 713IMR"lR-3I-c7f3m R 0|U | ld l cl| | 

3777 Rr37T-3f%^5I '^1 7W^4$ 7^1171331 fa 371T II 
[37773T3t5fq '■H4l'^cl5'qR 1 ]^ldd14i: 171*31333: I 
371 fy-MiyRl<*«SI 3 77 hi^cI 7fd1^ITWIHI5fl 371T II] 

3°) i|r HT cfly, 1d u l Mid? 3737-17)^1 3731 I 

31 3? ^ 37^37377 %373T 133TR37 7T7737fil fimuuj || 

[W 111 373T W7 1T%tfd ^73§:77?F77r3f3cT^T: I 
3«TT 317 37HfaU37 133 17% 7W3 fHquu|i| II] 

$0 %}l 37 l%g IfTTt i%73-%3(?’^)-3%%3^-^0^-'^g77T I 
<Wi44t] MRqffd/lR^ldfd ,3F37%g ir§<lU l II 
[+*1 i^m4T4§ii fal1117T(?) 3%3T^Tce5f337gB|T: | 
%%qi^%33 3f73%%/Mfl4uIPd ' ^d4fai*4id-(Ul : II] 


W*° 1° W 


1° W 




'W» 7°°^ 


'^•17- 1= \oo^ 


^#Ho 1= 


•W7” I- 


W* 1* 
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$3) Hfcrl31R3TO q3iuu|ufft|,y_ij^,(j^,(_^|3j | 

q^FT q?ft %#3Tft qR-ftEFft37-q737ftf-qqT^R^ II 

[■^TRFRtrRRtref qqq-ft:W7-q|u^<[q7;-7FTT^ | 

qift qR-qcMfdd-qfttq-ddlrl^sdH II] 


33) cpjsi ft 3iruicqfs4 "ynt -yifr ^ftTRdft-ft^ftisi i 
q3TURtpdT-qf337 1%373Tft37 fft jjt Wq? qsrq II 

^F:^H^myrHltRmrM^RdH I 

dddl^q-dldJcT iqq-ftqcf t% qq 3RI|J-4(d d-dd*p II] 

3^) SToRifsq; ft xpjpT 37q>37fiq ft ftpi^ 37qFft ft q?T | 

^T3t ftf37 -q37ft)Tft g? %qfft ^ ftTTfJTxt ft ft37 (? ftlT) II 

[377lftgct5ft qqftsfftsft ftftzrsqqifsft qq I 

^ft°r cMdld qq 7ft qftcf ftfqqqfq ftqrp (? ftft) II 

3 , -\) arqftftn 37ftq-7pjf 37qj7ftui37 ftnqr^-'qftrq -777 i 
3Id^lR'3H|uj > <j3T cpt ft q^r <c\R|d ^pftj| cf ftfunj n 
[aTftftq qpqjqq; 37qq?q ftRsr^gftgxqrqi^ i 
arqtfftfpq cqqift qq II] 

3^) 3Tq6lRdr.u| ftt qtJig <pi aqpftqT ft ijft | 
ftr 3qftft^ni fq <jqf»7 q^T tqqiaj-^g^pr} n 
[3Tdfcrft ftri qq cd^di^tniidift 73 ^ | 
fWi-Jifaftd q^xdft qq yHKTTsMHH . u] 


-WR" T 


—w- 


—w° 


—w° 


3V3) 


3^) 


3<0 


yo) 


^qT3T ft ftraTrT? ^7-ftl37q 3 ft qsfq^ ^rq | 
ftf ftNqt qFTRT ^qt q?- ft fttj,P^Pd II 
[^pqqqft ftqsft ^ftfti ^r : qq?ft ftr i 
qft qqfq ftwqt wm 3qqp 377qiqftfq fftpjfft ii] 

qftqq# ^fq^3Tf %I q ftqdg q?37-qcJ-qft?37T | 
q^?ft qft-STuf 7lft37-ftqqrf|37T fqqrqf ftgt || 
[qftq^ d-wi q ftqqqft , ft+H^(q^)qftfdr i 
d^dl: qiqqft qilftft Tsfftgcftqqqq ftqftft ift: ||] 


— 


3 


■qft3T qrq-qUcTtrj upait d Psd =Hsl-ftfftaqspirf ^ | 

TfftSTt 37 ^ ft3Tf37l qT 3$3f 7rlftq3T5dftq (? cdP^STft ft) qqr || 

pqft qrqrqtft qiq,- qftqsTftftqiqfti tb: i 


qq ftqftt qT qpqrq "gqq qfftqqoqtp 37 ft qqy h] 


-w -1 


qqq-qr37Td7]% 37qqq ft qqraTifftft 1 
31’iq^-qaft ft37 q ftq q ^fttp f^ || 


> 


:• *°u 


f- ^°^3 


[« ^°^3 


[• ?°^3 


:• 


• So** 


. ?o^\S 
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3HrH^<ycjTi fipi T* q l atfq II] 

40 SFE^ 7j^f-4(g^^ 4^ -fumPd^r-^)|dd-f5TCTT3Tt 

^T-fq3TfrT3T-^t-TJra-for ai ddsjcklt ^^-^FTT || 

SIT^fT^fcIcr^T^t ^fadd: II] 


yO ^p-wfd3T-^fk--qfsfwdl i 

^ 3T %d-‘4lT^fd3Tt -q #5 q^a^ccf ^ ^ II 

rTT q ^-dfcUslfdd) q qqfd cTWT ijp7 fof qqfq qpq: 

4?) fcfk-^%3T-fq3TdT (? WdT) ^T-fqsrqcT-TlTT- MPsS4^idl 

wfw ^sr-TFpsiT #af4^> u i fd^rfR q qfami n 

[0%f3fd-dfd^Tll (? THfrlT) I 

5iwpd ^J?=bl fa?RT M qF?T fr:«rai: II] 


yy) TrfR-qf^q^i- i j[3Tt %3T3 #it ar^-Rq-RT- ^Ruj. i 

Rr-^-^srfwr ^rot tqfw-Ttst fq % *r qif sqM n 

■aA faRfiMsfa cRU q tirW: 11 ] 


44) ^-qatcTSrfiq fqTT qwf qrTffeq Tlff- fil^Rl 3T--q3iq I 
3TTM4I U I-4I4 4 O 4 fq fqocf)f^3TT?i T>n^r«3i II 
pifasafeRt M TGFZ Wtf^lfqcHqq^ I 
tipj44Ioni^ qrqifq T#mtR n] 

y^) ^^iPd 3TOTq fqq34 ^F3||c|<iei fa qqfaqtf? f43T3T4T I 
% ?3T fRKIMd'l «RT^lf(fq)f43f qft? qfqsrt II 
[■JJir% 3TIR^of |Vdl<KiqT 37f4 qtffaftfa: ffaTdHr: \ 
fWd %RiqWqfa(3rfq)fjiq q^tfa q'g-qq: ||] 

yvs) ~m 3TDjq3T "q qpq-qisldqfa-l 'qf^Hulq fq qfqsq | 
■qrsm^ vft tt ffasr qrsnfq fq^t fqqft? to n 
[qrjfa q ^pnfq 'HH^dd wfatoq qfqqr 1 
qr^qd%fq^(tq i f : ^RT)^q =H4 iIm fifa Pf4H4fd fqqT n] 

y c) 3Tqdf43rm3nt aTRq-qTq-w wd-q^fat 1 

TT^ q WF3t[^T3t]^r ffa3T || 

[^qdfcqolMqKH, 3TqHMM4'4< q^dMS*^ I 
-qcq ^cfqnt [W3] W1 qfadd?fd qq iqqq II] 


-W“ 1 


—w- 


—■w*> 


—W“ 


— 


~W“ 


—w< 


—W° 


—W^° 
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y 1 ^) 3Tfagcifa I 

^fafa-TTfa ufjrifaST II 

[cPTT faRd^^fad'fafa^FrRT SFT- M^ufd?f)d- 3 l Ufa I 

<^JM*kowu[ ^a^sqc-i "pTr^rffldH, II] 

S°) '^'^IHIST-'RSItTT 3 RTt^hJ[ R^-c^-fa 3 #f 3 TI | 
TTSf^TST-st^ST-TTOTT cffa ^FTfafa ^ ^fT^f faff II 
[dfadldW^PfrlT I 

tijRicil^-3TFRr cHFRF ^fa-^si ^ ITTHlPrl ffe: ||] 

'aO 311^1 t%5f3i fair cfh^ Tfsp^tw I 

f^T-fcT^jrq fa 3 FTT ^c^ 3 T-f^rq-Tpt Rl fadl II 

[ 3 Ud)Ptn 1 T 3 ^ fST^T T^TfadWdd Tqf^_^qrj ; | 

ffaRtgfafq ^dfad-fareW-"^ TJ# -g^f: ||] 

H3) 3T r rf| : 3T-'^3qpyjT3Tt SPJpflT 3T^3Tfarfafd3IT I 

^ 3 T^frrp^ 3 T-Tr 3 Tr fal^^-R 3 m-RFff 3 TF || 

[Sfagld-clfadljdd: WTfafalfcT SF^Klfcfaclfdd: I 
^d=(-fdWHd-ifal5fa fd4)dd -Rfd-RFfaffar ^fa-^SH: ||] 

Ra) W 3 I-'qffa*iJ|u| fa 3 T 3 }.^ 3 f-fqgr«rqTTm 3 T * 1 ^ 3 % I 

w? ^Tg-t«fmt ^uuiuui fafafa cflT^ R ^ffal 11 

[WT-Rp^H ^ TJ^ 7 : | 

ydtfd dfSdWRTSfal^-WldtwRRT: TTpf: II 

V <0 


VO 


VO 


W9) 


^ ■qW 3 T-RTf[TJr]Tf 3 TT fa M«li<^l WtfN ifa I 
spjfft U IIH fa^dd 3FdF3F?«lt fa ‘5’fatf fasit II 

[■^3 WI-^ Mdldfa TRfaffa Tmfaldi RR I 
■Spfar dTO facFcfdlH^ 3TfKTT?jfsfq sfadldi "yfa: tM:ll] 

fa 3 fa>I tifrl^S fafafa fa R 3 Tt 3 FTTTJJ ^(?)fa 3 T^T 3 Tt 
^dfaifa snfaj fa II 

[fa^TRn ^FT*fa falfafa fa Rfa...(?) I 

«t»Hd?i<ad- ^faRT 3Ufafa Rtfal-H*fa ifa ^ ' dlddldfa II] 

ffaTfasTg-Tfa 'd^Sfaffa faqafa 3 TcR-ffai | 

3TFT?fa o^ fafal<-H5 fa3T3TR-M-cc|cHsl-^fad fauid-ctj) || 

=Kdi^Hld faqcR 3 r^^TT°T faddifat: ||] 

3fa^--<fa73d--ijff- WRT-faVd Sf fafaeI-Rf3Rd-iTJTRFTcrf | 

3 #* 3 df far-dfdfa W 3 lfa Tfa^ Tl^SFft TfliT# || 


—W° 1» 




~W« 1 * ?°* 5 ; 


—W» !• * 0 


—^oyvs 


—W" 1 ° \ 0 V? 


—■ 1 * 


—W 5 ' !• 
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[3TC/<5H<ThH|^ydT *F*WqRc|f«ldl (Tirf^cTT) ftd ^f^RFFrf 
3-nR'i'^'Ri/^H'S- ihTci dl hRthI citr wtRt w^f ^r »,e) i cf, : n] 

\ 6 ) (M3| dSdR-3T-Tfirr-3R-'qft n Tfd3T I 

8fr3T-fsT3TT st^nTR^frT ocf TJlfSfdi ^oojfd.-H ! II 


.* .. 

^Tcf -ki)<+>r^rcfT -3TR TRI^'dft ^cff<V!l II] 

VO ft-deT3T^OqdK-ftftd3d 3TcR TTJ dTSI g?3TT I 
STOteT-ftrfft^-eTERY-^R-cl^-fYsftvHT „ 

^^5#^fdft|dH^8TWq^t 'g T tT^T d^TT II] 

^o) ^t^^-tclf^3T-'qfrSRl^ I 

Tf3T-xr3T~^Tltrl6 T[f cf ^Tftst TTft-fdd II 

t^dHI^^fuici ( = fcfc#Kf) dRftfgTfrf ^dP^dMR^M^ I 
tfqciHdHd<rld TJQftqf T5RH dfef ^ i RlRlH^ II] 

^O M<M fc|^H-3TDqt T^T ^ -hRiRu- dd?f-^3Tt I 

^3T-MPifc|^icicliRHRi|-^:-x|f^4|^_'^oqxijf II 

[3m ftgd^C'N: ddfd TrRr?td Wdd^»ld : I 

Hdd«[qafaciiRidl^!4fdHI*j^d't<J| yit^- : II II] 

5,^) 'ddl^Tcfftd HI<>31-ft^3T-ftS3cl< <-iHI3$3T | 

=f ^(^3T)fcJdeT-o&lfluI-^gq-^msjTVT || 
[d-slld^ ^TTdfr HlfdRl^dfdiMItH^McmRirrJi | 

"dR ti'c)'dl < ^ UJ lg,M'^|i|HI<| II ] 

^3) dftTSTd-fTdferi ddfdfoi-df3T'3T-'OTdT d f{ jj l^ -^f37T | 
dffd d-d^Hd^T ^TT^[-d^]^Kr ^7-f^W II 
[dlMIflHpHSlRdl: ddPH-fftR^'dT: dfer^^T : I 
^ftl 'W#FM: 4>lnHH?[-d T d-]^Rf: > l P>lPch<u| l: II] 

^) ^P^^? ^d3TRl 5# 7?3T ft -jujt I 

TT^fftST cflftf—STcSfl 3TRlft3T-TTft?3rT ^ (| 

[TT^ftfdTd^ 3Mxu< :j 3 ^ iftddPM '^dT Taft ?FTT^ I 

^ftsufwfnfr T«ft ii] 

^0 ft 5 ^? itsr ft TTf dftf ftf ft ST-aqmt j 

^T^STM IFT-Wd 'jfesSTT "gft ft ft3T-d>lfT II 

PPftd MldHpH iftsft d’ftf 3TTRT I 

3^TPTi TRMI Y^ft ^ f5PR78|T II] 


—■w*° y 


—■Wk Y 


-w^» Y U<^ 


—W° Y 


-W° Y W5 


-w« Y 
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#3Tun? ^7? W°i I 

^ Hi tgsrf-Rft u 

[3HRf> citRl ■^fc^nfcT WTT Wfft tctd'hlc^teMH, II 
^fTclt ^fe^™Hi'IHy^|eMRH=b]5ft ail^idl "JcffcRR: II 


^) cTR 37 ■qftsTridWC ft^3T-tTR-3*jft I 

^srrsTt qRHd-Piyuft srq^d'Kocr?) "qiarir h^Ri n 
[cRTR RRfaRT ftRcfaHRT ffi cT dKI I 
RR: ftM-fftp:....? 3RZ: TRJ'?: II] 


$£■) ^jftlfuifm^ehddui ft3T37iT-|^-ft737ft3TTqTJT--SRRr I 
ftj7-ftT3#I3T 733Tq^-'?7-"qf?«I3T ^37fti || 
fiPTtPTl faffiqRcllddHH<*>HdH . I 
stact Mm fed WP T ^tlrilfe grtf ^#1^ ll] 


s^) I?3T ft cfT '01 ftgf Tfftft ^ETfeuft) iM-'CTR-cjj I 
■SfM tin TTI ^3Mftcft--qpft 7R37R II 
[TfftfPRft 7TR3I Tfaftft ^rfiftftt ^tftxjgzp^ I 
qR5I TR% II] 


y>o) qRd«pj]u| 3T^t 3TR5-ft3T3T-ftM ^137^-^51371 | 

ftft ft37f fs^3T ftR? "tp W?W ^3T?-37qf || 
<Mc1 'd'Md-^IMI I 

■qtft ^ fSR TR fcRdilPd -sraitR ' ^clfddH : II] 

^-RT-Mdel^ Wft^3T-ft3T3ftft3^-^f%3TT | 

^(?) T p~ft3I-ft3T37t -5IT3T? ^3T?-Rqt II 

[^FRRRft# H^fMctfeMdRlM^H^nsId: I 
ftftP^iJTsfftqd^qMl RR% MMldHO^d) '^Rftr-^TT: ||] 




uH^-fftq-ft373TT 3ftft3T-'5lft3Tqt 37df|37r fqf37 | 
37Ttd-W ft3I-qfe^rd-7RT3Tt ftFflftrfq-TRTt II 



^rsft 37RR«i fMftqfftfM fedlfedl-HI ^: II] 


^3) STlftpf ft3?3Fn 3fTFFq-ft3TT3? cp^-371^-1?r3737 | 
■ScdMfq ftgft3T-%3R-T[Tq-ftgf ft d l fefel -^ II 
[srftnaft ftwn strrRrRt RwgpRH. i 

ft^ftl%cR7Rftgii fadlRldlWiR^ II] 

^) 3p% 37 *Rf-Rqt 7TTft3T-^f37Tq Tigf-^iq-ftuq | 
ft3T37--a7fd-T7%37 Tr3Tq-'q|ftcT-#3Mt ftRTRt II 


—W« 1- W\3 


—W“ 1" U<^> 


-W" !• 


—W°i« m* 


~W^» !• 


—W“ !• 


—W° 1 ° 


-W» l- ms 
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[a##cT ^ -gcjfcFSFT: 


cTlfHddRtdHi 

LfRdlNH^ II] 


—-w° 1° 


^0 3lf?«KU|<«d-^frq^ 1^T-WJ^T3T-TjfkT?M ■*PT3TO I 
##*# WT-fT3T ■q % Tgcffoy -g^-^Rsr f^gj „ 
[a#RIRqTaf5rft«rcr pcK'lM-ingslPl^gMi l 

TTWEf T ^rfd ^Olefini '^'We=lRd 15^ II] 

tftt ^ran -qfew ^ 1%fr i 

Tpp^ %3?3#R tjii fqsTR 7T3T-^-fFrr3 f^3T cf#t || 

[Rrfj@aft $4 5RJMT ^rfcN«t ^ #q% i 

TRIrl 71% Rpqprfi l lci<JcfiHI J Fd (? ■qai^cr) cfqfd^ II] 


—W° 1' sm 


—-w» 1' u°° 


w) ^-■^-■3##arr ^afar-cEre-- qfgfa 4 - #w% i 
#<^R|3Tff(7 fqT7 ^3Tf-73rofr II 
[wra^«rficf: T^wcTORrfe07^q : i 

'Wdifcfa^ •d^'^-U'jiEi^ fy^lt^'fd'dd: II] 


—W*° 1° w. w°o 


\s6) ^rf&iaT-'gfeTM cRu^r-f^rarNfei fq ftrsrar q^jg^i i 
a## ^BiftuRui ^an^ RR tij n 

[>j|lddW u li cTc^ui^-MIMfddmfq f9qdH)*g?eTH^ I 
a^: «hlfiHlni #7IT##j 7 T^tR% „] 

^) *lRiru|-^TO W*TT | 

l^araf-^pJisiT fa fasur ti[ $ 1 Ri qfectfd-^TT-TT?! awiqi 11 
[ c L|Rh1'jmvm ^^■hi fyi|^hfcci^>jqc^4RiyRsldl: I 
faq^jRldf arfq I#t tt qerffa Mpd^rdTOIfT 'WfT: II] 

co) diH^-chlHeiiarr fqar^sif^rFt ^gfsRsrarart 1 
■^feTan^TTarr (?) ^garfoi vR^ =^ 3 % 11 

[ain^chlHcdl^ fiiwisifc^r TTgfrejEFi; 1 
^R'WhUm#(?) '^dldl tTR^rfrT TF*T8}t II] 

c\) #17 aT^aT-7T#ta7-^-#^^-^r-^^r37“f 1 
acqiRl3T-^R^<||% Tcj-^l'J|ftaf-^#%-1%3TTI7 II 

[CTMT a^<hH^ay<swId<d^M^^cHd^.£e(: 1 

a^lRld^#4J|K: II] 

6R) ^ n llRaT--qT?f ^-R#t3TT^~#fa3T-eTfa ( 
7§#??-T^--q37-^# aRR^-afrcr^ faamcijui 11 
[d^yiRciy^d ^i'Jiti<r^diH<|t|d'^fd' j ^iH. I 

^HR^d'JtfcrMd fqcii'Hotdldl^ ||] 


—W° 1° 5:?°° 


—W° 1' 


— 1- W°\ 


—W' 1° 


—W^» 
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£3) HiuiRefill I 

^ar-qq-ftoq-qsiq ftsiftra-ift-Ffaf M qMftft n 
[HftFRfl 3lftRqnfftlMRufrl (? ft^)‘FRT8WFR^ I 
ftftflqqsqWT fa'lfad^c^ M ft:«tftcR II] 


CM) q^ft 3T ftftq^Td-ftsi ^T3 [**1311] I 

(Tpsq) cTR ^%3T 3I%3T-^[ft3i ft fqSTSR 3I#qi II 
[3PRR q I ^ <^d=bl<^ftT I 

Ml cIT^ STfft^fftmft fSRWIT#^ II] 


CM.) ^Ry~ft3RTc[-q3Tq '^c%3T-3Tc7-'«'lcicl-^C1d®^3i | 

smufpT ft ^nft II 

cfTMl tfci crft Wi H I 

swqftcmft qra ^ftt ■tp^ n 

C^) a^Tlftat q qfqft ftsft ftR-f%ft 3 T ft ftST-ftftT 3 i I 
qmfftqft ft3T3m-W^-^- 7 nff3#q qiaFTT ^ nt II 
[i^nftci q qftici i^r ftnftifftdqft ft q q fiq c ft i 
MftcFq ftqtTRWra^TEpjft^ qHlffftl II] 


CM>) 


ft? TftSToaf-'ftftl ^fST-ciellftrs-'^ftftt ^3Tf-qqt II 



qqft <'d° t lft , ft <ftddtrlIc^iqjR«ldl ^fd-al’i: II] 


CC) 3Pq? qftrl-fti <5?3T-?3lfftft3TTq ui^l-^ftft | 

ftqq-'qftsrfrra-'g? qtj^qcft-ftsrft ftqraqfti u 
[TFft qq^Rf dftdfdlfrlftcIRi WTffftcT^ i 
ftwtfftffrartp ftpqq<^4 ftFrcqftftft 11 ] 


C\) c|ra-fS33{ffcq ft?I-qR3lRl--q^[ft3||U|'U||ir qq^ft I 

STtgift^T-ftriftt qft-Fcft tfft <?qqfft ft ftft 
^gftcfi'ftqcH: Wft'IsfeWT ^fftsft W: II] 


9o) ^-ftftftfsi-wt ^3T-"5f^-ft3^-^3T--^q-^rfta^ i 
ft3ft q Tfl? Fft^[3r-^3I-ft3T-ft31% ft ft ftwft 11 
[■^ft^fti-qrW^n:: <^d'+>i4fl^ti<ftdq^'i'Jlfdci: 1 
l?ft q qrft ^fsfttftqftftftqftsft ctftt: ftftrft: n 

<U) Fpq^rftftT ftsr ft qqsrfft ^fftqftqqfft I 
qsftftf? qq?q qftqT-qftqft ftftrftft qgf3ff || 
[{fttrqqyqft'qT sift qqft ^wsqt’jit i 
wrcrnqi q%q qftqrqft?TT«jT ftftRT^qf qfttfcn n] 


—W° ^ m° 


—'W° 1- W 


—'WTC“ 1° uu 


—W*° 


—w*> ?• 


— w 1 ^ 




—W° ■?” 


—m#. m^c 
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S3) 






4tt 14473% 14^31 vjiicciui-xraqt 374 % i 
■^T-TTff3T-oR®t f% 443 % B%? era7--q f(.u| |' 4) || 

[04 ?4? 144t% 14?4 44r4%54^t i 

1 % f^zjcTT 4 4W7f4 ^T:~ qR Tf nM : II] 


—■'fK’Wdlo TJo \o% 


1437% 71374-4^ f?374 4%4>T 4 I 

"4^ H$<cc| -^n tcTWT TFTttri aTRST-^cTOt TRft II 

[144%: wrag% 144% tj%? 4%h%4 tt14% i 

f4^TffcT hR&c| TF«qi 77471 hl^ll^d (? 4ST^qcT-) WST ?=7 44% II]—-HMft. 

7?37-TpTTc7TWTt ' u Tf^-^-c^3I-41m-c^-3^T4t I 
4?? frarwifwr f4 irsTwr^rcqxq <h l @3j37?-3r4t n 
[44cTipTIeTrm4t dfcTd d d Wf4cT4l 4741 d cbd^l: I 
4?fcT 1444f4s14 ■Mci'ii<^<rHH*H|tR 54fd-3H: II] 

df4dll437 T3ir' J |-5?? clHrl 37 4^%737-14i7?T-3ll^3\j7t37 | 

^13714371-144% ^idpji«3njs--?iera 143737 11 

[37f4^|fc|a<'3i'i1y > <2l 7747 t 7 TH-cqRdfclMc^-q^gjlfl^ I 

1wf4%4 w4hfii^w^c 7^1 l^PT, H 




—444 dl TJ 0 ^ 


—-H^dlo 5 ° 5^3° 


Text as presented in the Mysore edition of Sp and the ‘Nirnaya Sagar’ 
edition of SK. 


l. 3ra*f%<H;i u ifc0H3i 4fra% fast ?37%7g% 1 
W437T7f477T^TTTR^737fcR 4737% II 
3ET34?375a%?4 4737 dP'diy 414343% 775% I 
BTf ^1 W7t °rcf4 TTTfcT f437^ II 

[3iq<jftjGvj4f44 tr% 4Ridy%tiy^ i 

wl #q% wft 3T r 7<f44'ii47yy?ft«7H Tfir|r h] 

37^f53TS5^t4 7TR37 3p?I? 4 4737 ^ 374757 ! I 
BIf7 ^5 73741 37oRf^7Tftl44737ftq 144% II 


37 ^*^ 375557^4 4*737 4“T0fI5 4f43n73%775% I 
371? 4 14*573 73741 BR|^iqf%337f47 1437^ || 
[37ci 5^54144 4*?% ^tIc^r? '4rf4'd y 4i t7 y t4 i 
wt 44% wfl 37q7rferrf457ayR«7% 5 ^ n] 
7 . 4 %r 14 DT 4S%43% 474 W irlMWe7K?u|^ |3% I 

TT^^fd^l-^ 17371 cl? 7737cT%5 %|37%J 3777f47t II 
[37PT50?fq d YE: - 577 ?; wrt4g?c7IW5gPT : | 
iKdIWqlcrildHiiltM'l: II ] 


—W- 5» 73° 


— 1- ^ 
— 1' 


—77744 dl 5 . ^ 


—W*° ^°5: 


__.. a -- 
—4K^clL TJo 
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TjcTtfcpTO oqf43Tl feMUo4qo<rteH*u| 43 % I 
4° TOo ^4R3*t <+>el<1M3TcTT3T0l *T3TOfuft II 


W 


SP (p.414) reads in the second half of the skandhaka f^rfrl (? fau|fd) and renders it into 
Sanskrit as SK (p. 425) reads Pi “I Pi (? fqvffq) and renders it into Sanskrit as 

f^TPRt. 


s. SP (p.^415) and SK (p. 427) read the text and its Sanskrit chaya as given above. 

S. SP (p. 417) and SK (p. 456) read ^f%t and f^foTST in the second half of the 
skandhaka. These are rendered into Sanskrit as 4ftrcfqq and fm ^ respectively. 


W4 3#T3q)or3TR «nJToTl^o'R3oVI3Tn3; § 0 qf%3T3i I 


—W*> ^ *09 


4(4 3#T3qt^3TTf Tto qqo filoqsrTf H$fg3T3T | 
% fa fh^glo %3raruim^o'qm %sicrflr#at n 

■#4 3#r3ThT3TR -^fy^pKg|U|L||^ %t3^j%3q3i I 

^ # f% fhrot^t fa^FI) II 


-’W- X°X° 

—!• U 06 


^.4 4 fa^rqfaqnftqof ^fhai fiplSfo | 

3^u1'jl3T3Jo qql ^5''|cKocfoH^llM3Io'^tgf%ISIo || 

tTo^oTI 4Hf6^n j Tt qnToqqo^o tqhc] ^fa3Tftr3T3T I 
apjpio^iatvjjLjrti qfqrrcgoq^fofqarast o crfq^i n 
6. 3T^T3rgt vi fhanff 4^5 ofq q qqaj | 

#Fnfeifh 434 ^tj; ^hl3Tiq i ...Tigvf 11 

[srpqgii 4 qrci faqrfq4Pfa^... i 
STTOTfi^ q«rq ^n... II] 

aT7pi3T?J4 qq 04 fq34% $ofqjofqqqqaft | 
3i]4np-aift-iH<34 ^oqq^tfTqrrQrnqoq^n)- || 

%• fal*4fl3TOfa3TqT 4T43I <^HpS4«S=iH6H<H<.l I 
4431 ■yia^ji^ 4rerq 7 # oq qifhqf q,^ h 

[Pi4...qi cim^ ^-qfqq^TRTqsrFRi 1 

U44T •yioilrHl^ 4741 4 ||Phh| 4441 44 T II] 

PT>qfeTRf43TRI qiqs^Tqf^q^qtq^qqq I 

4431 4T4qi4[%o4vqifiqft- qaq || 

X°- 3Tt#43lfh g%...fq34fF 4fa3lfa q*faq 44T?3T I 
qfegfqmsi fa 3? qrai qqtr 4rfa3rqi aqfaq tqj n 
[3T4lHlPh^...'^tt qsfaq 441 Pi d | 

HrHiomdHpH 4 314^4 q^; II] 

XX- l4 uu ldUi«iqqif ^3l?qu|4H (qf ?) faster? I 
®IRProR?g?I5 aiP^cil'H'^Td qu&i i || 
[Wfnft ^pMd*4...qrafaif4 i 
344l4Rprgi3lf4 SffaqiW?) q^qsfa t^a i Pd ||] 


— 1- 
—W* !• W 


—W* !• ^ 
—W- 1’ x°^ 


— 1° ^ 
— 1- xw 


—^ ^ 
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f^rflojsEsprns ^arf3 R i ^a<<rid4ftii3 i 

3lf^Tf^f?( =rn#JT rpi || 

U- R TRTt ft T(Tr3T)^o# mu|tKsl<rlC| ft tjj ftqaj | 

1j rat ftSTSftt 7 T3Tt || 

ft fRtsft(TFT)ft#, Tn WJd^ ft Tfftf Tft cJW; II 

trt: %rct ftqcft) aa cfraa n] 

^rfert Wo ■^cT^ftuiqftatto ftjsr arwl i 

aft°i at ftsraft ftlftr fwaroao nfcjftaj n 

^3. akR RTJTftt Trjui^a^ft 7 TE37tftltir | 

3{3d!? gfcpssft ^ ft ft % ftt UT cft5 ftsjsj II 

[#oait wrq^ hHwacftd i 

ajsarfa %eW) v^hft.. =r Rfaft iaa n] 

afft wifftTl araoTivfti^i wa^ffttr i 
^....Wo ftt) ftR oTIRd oT^ftaq^i || 

^fftl TJTajftjt TTR^g^tuf rr^aj 1 

-iKRdS cjftfftrT TJcpfnq ft R Iwr Rir^ ftajaj || 


—W* !» 


— 1- ^ 

—•W*° 1° W 


—^*f<* ^'aio 


—!• W 


-WWrtl TJ. ^V3 


Note : The text and its Sanskrit chaya are the same as given above. 


W- 

*t ^oRfrmotj ^aj^ajfttrgaT^wit || 

a<a>ti3qfftTT ftri ^J3Tf3juf[ II 
X^. a ! |ail^(SH§'3H|<c|li|oXfgotJ|c|<|^R;oT]Rffg- | 

aftraroT ^ovjfto^jf fttroj •Ho^R^o^jarf anft ii 

ai^HI^HgHOT (sNIMo^ocSiq^RoUjeilctl I 
iftRRRTo'OTfto'^ fttroj ^jo^jfel cToftjSTT ^Tjft ftajj || 

Sjt3TJ^5tJgiJ3IT iaum^g|cK|^ldiJ^|cj| | 

TftSTJ JPlft^ f^qumfttaidpM^ ld^Pq ajT || 

The text and its Sanskrit chaya in (SIC) (pp 670-71) are the same as given above_in 

the main body, except the incorrect chaya : ajtrftT'jftTTOtjo 

^aftftat ■gyThj j Ttftwfti^oaTypT3? i 

at WTtPJocffgaj qcbo^n»|o4lft|3T^ofttJi-J^ || 

V3. -R3RlW?:oWJT3TOgfI ftrJlP^uflmj ocft | 

WT tJ'-Kl^odRofttjftftfeaj3i || 

\c. aft^ipTtftatft TtacToftftfetft vj ft 0 ^T5 ftoft i 

3Rh7o^TJ[*ftfijo^ Rf 7Jlft3ftF afoWi Wftloft || 

aft^pirftat# ftioR 


—W- W 

—^ 00 
—W- ^ w 
—W- ■?- 
—«V\ 




—W*» 1- 
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U. <r ?*i%f3r3TeTocifaum! i 

<r)l^d-of^3T cfrq; ■qsppn %7Tofcfof33TT ~TOT 3lf^^fH rjit |. 

R°- (J N u lH5iRrK«(l6o %ocFJftWoorf^-3TJT^T I 

Tl-t-ifc)R-m<r|U|oTTj%3T34 It 

Tfl?^ fgcTTfaSTpJTo'^t 1%eTo 1%?RFfraTI?f'T3T37Tf% I 
WolIoUTTpr^ RF'Wr’Jl TJ7I3TTT TWftSlt It 

w •yfqdiRriRjisTJT «f arf^tRr ywN<i$i fqsn i 

■foST^o-fepa} 7jOT3Tt -qpi'-diui^ || 

u l^re<H'^u|3T’lftiT3i "Oi trcfto H^RT rjoefimftjLj. I 
^3TJTTc|^r%f3^[f% Tfo oT?31ofilTgIo^ f^S? || 

^3pJ|U|3T»rfq3itJr^qJHi.U|^|fyyo^Tri : rfiy+^dlT I 
■Q;o^RTR f^3? ^Ryq^3Tf0To-§t $pT t%3?3T || 

73- cToyu M ni| 3TqfTTOaTfel | 

rR;...3ltfcT3TcKi fq3HHR^lofg3lf%3*3i II 

^Mh^sfKI Tf^Tfor^^PFMrTM TfSIcftr I 
Wt famHcd'l3Tt -5TxiPl3Ti?ferf^3lff3I3T II 

R'ti. 41^0 feroRf3i'Jiujpi-([u|o\f,<HM<Jtt I 

°h Idh ofe^oTsRof?T3T?T%3p5o^ TJo^oRrsiflsiai II 

arqro^rg "qo #*r° qt<> fg3T3pJTo fiim^cH^t!, i 
chlcifuio fchq^STo Ro iterate o fq TJo || 

Ttui 1 m M y m R <o o f?rg?37 n 

R^. F° v TRf^?TTF3W, 3T^of!|X3^oTJraffHoen^ I 
qiciR< hIM, fq3To3Tnj|^uro#q; ^fa3TTRfe^Rsft II 

%o^o^fTJTt Rfe^oRrST ‘TOI^iij ^Jeffur || 
h^fq31R^U||U|fqy^|q|y3^^a Tp ^f^ T3TT , 

Tjferrm fsgsr w^t srsrfnr n 

R6. ^onif$cHM^o3T Cd-jiMSTgoc^qg^uflfii^ii | 

«l$RllcKf$golli ^^Ho?pq5of{c|<j[qP| Jo^fT^T || 

3TCR°it f^qo-q^ 3nfto'ilfc<HdSd}t W[>J|M I3Tl i 
^ToTf fWRRqfepm WI|p... II 


—W^* 

—^ %%° 
—W W, ^ 

—"3- ’l 0 ^ 
— 1- W 
—W^- 1- 
—W* !• W 
—Wt 1- 
—W 
—^ 

—W» ^ W 
—^ *°°R 
—W*» 1° *°°R 
— 1- 
—-W^ ^ 


SK (p p.^675 -676) agrees with the text and chaya given above except at one place. It 
reads Mfsq§i in place of nisq^i but renders it into Sanskrit as yftH«&l ! 

3°. 'Ji5' j i5d) | <*I^T ^^W^N<l^fc|do lit I 

tI?W '^3li%31'31^lf^3 : f33l r o'fil TRTSlo'fTTfvr^foTri || —tj. ?co ^ 
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3*. twio^ocrawo-sniTo€ifc |<*><301 i 

Rffa°'Rg(cft)' n TR 1 fa3 RigoRfar n 


RfafR^R g<3§R) u M u I^F=l=l-)<r1RI I 


33- RTiRMfefRTRRR ^R u IunRIRM°gRT?RRR | 

W3TWT RFo farer^ Rft R ' ufalfa R3RtWIoRret o7g II 


^M^^3R3^3Tocrl«ft«I^M<jru|3TIlM3i I 
wfaifa fafatRffaR; ^r^Tf^r^-^rqYei m ottt^ ?§ n 


33- cT^RfaRfas^R gRt gnTfafa^oVRT gfrjj^ | 
RRRoRdFTRfTR f|RRofWlfas1 > goRRoR$R3fa || 

3U. Ro^jfaqfa ROTR RSFRfafaofRR; 3T^° tfW WR | 
faRRR<Rfaf oRf <J#H<>1^3K]f0TRo?tfR fRR || 


RRifaq; 1% Rwg R^Rfa fafaffag Rwfa fa rf i 
RTR fa5H(u|^pj|^' cJffajfRRRut fafarlffa "931 || 

3R. RHRoftsTR<t Rg u l RRoHfu|Rfa<so>(evCooOR3<.R I 
RRRfctPJRR 3f*tfaR...^Rrl30'jfU| ftgoTTf || 

RRftf^R^rcrgoi Rwi.-.R^cfttiirai i 
RRfafcrnjcjR git faR^y^fa 3 ' j ^i | j) ( ji fafaf^l || 


3^. R«Kiilui -grtnffaioRTiT^ gR^RSowfarfa i 
RHI'R^R g^toR^ofatRITR TlfarR 

RRWft 3 u lfa< M u ig gR faR 
gsfa fa%RR3R 

3^3. gjCRRofqfaRofl gfalRo cPJuflRJoRfR 0 R | 

^ ?t? RffalRt RFloRfRt #rgffoRfa II 



^7T3#R falRrragtfagff "JR! R3IR?R I 
R "R? %% RfalTRt RMTR Wit R?fa fa g fafafa II 

3 ^. RfaRoll gfRo Wi^ MU| 4 l R<^g* RR c|RfagR I 

#R RT?fa Rf^RuUao fa o Tf oR^fuiRoR? fao fa || 


3^. RfaR RFRoTlWR WRt RfaRo^afafuqRoqmfat | 
RrfaRt R gi faRfa RT?°Rg?RWfaR°R°fR RTT II 

RfaR Rmo'iaR'JnJIlRlMfaRoufapRRoLIFRRt I 
RfRRT.. ;g$R3ofaTRoRoRfa || 


RfaRT gsg? faRTRt RTcT^ggSR RffaRoRfa 


W o. -^R-gcFRIRW 

R°R° fa^RRoR faRR^o RRRto -nTfaggo Rfa || 
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<s^F737Tcrcifr 

37^1^1^37x1 37cf^n7cf fojjsfo 
y?. 37°'d$'?|ocTo<c|< r |u| 

tTo< 7 pu 137 ofcTTHc(|^o7Tp5T37°'d^3o7Rf ^3T g ^ u | l || 

^W-^~^3rat^od7iMrci37^Tfe7orf | 
^ T T3Iui c1 H^u[o^rei37i'0'N3^dll!.M3-3j't7^]c7^|P[ || 
y3- qftp7 


iftURl %3TTC37R)’!7rM^u|Pci37olT T^ur | ^ | ^ | || 

Vy. Trfwrf^oH^Tdlt 1%573TolR3reocP7piT *i' I ej/TUJ | 
7PTg7§^°7gofrr5Ff mo "4)^ylPi^ , J|t|| C 73777P777l |j 
ys. T l!orTo7srfc737ofilpq^o~q|H|<if^|3 raPgpu|^[j7 37ii]3^j | 
3HIA7H I »M | ^1^Pdp) - 0 ih%3 7 fg 7U | l^P^ 3t II 


y^- ^°R°fd37oT7TJfof^37^37ld7lglld4>lfP|uf| P^p737 | 

37oRlf% ^37fTIo 711^ 37^7o1^fTT37^ TTgJTTT II 
...^f?T 3|a|U| pcc|37^73iiq<,i5i(5 ■qTTfqfrrrfj^ | 
fT3737l7|Ph<rl37flH4(g|e(dl 37dR^53ftn.3i<)$i7gJ737t || 
yvs. ^IT SIojbi^Hji^u^HluioociuilH 77^31 U)U| fg^ftjf37f I 
TT^H-s^Pg ^o7t7^of^37^37Tfqfq37 pi | o||\^fq 37T || 
y^- 3Iqeifiqa|fcr37R 37o^oi|H|U|qy7oT73?o7Tqf7l77 | 
^o+IJ,*<l3i Tl ^537^77njof%f-37f%373T || 


y^. ilu,P73777oHyfti 370 ^ 0^1 tJfciuMc^PcKcn^ 1 
<^<H37o7I73Ro^QTo71^,yru|U|n7f7l37 II 


T^37dd4U 3T5^pK T auiqgtPd^ I 

<i<l^'ta7H'ji'5<3Hc7xmi^37nf 111 ) 77(7737 n 
°'° ■ ^?3I|cri)37T37ocII37oi7to^Tij 1 7n ; i.d'=ll^fd37%37T I 
?oJ7U|^oirp7T^f?o-gr II 


371x7l 170 ( 1337 PmM rjlq37tfdTTT737WT t %U|^3 7I I 
^i7dU|Pu7c(ui|c|H^37f%o^7R3%fofi7 irf^feTT || 
37T^37f%^37fqTT f^37tdl IJ,M37^u14)£u | ^37( | 



<aR. a7TT%37-^f37T^trj37) Ro7n37'^37^3737fq77gc737 1 r | 
^37^ft^377737t %o^T37ofi737xir3^37t II 

3T T Tf?37^?37FyJ737t 7 -c«i u^u| s37p[773T#77^37t | 
g7|37qu|^[q.• .R3TUWg^37T ^STf ^u i ) || 

H?. Tq37Tp7^u>|Pq<37^37fT3737XTF^o ^37* | 

H«<5clotIoIi7P7t 37oHTToi|c|n7cU'Hp; xfhj ‘q^frat || 

Stud.-50 
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X T U T'^ L I fTJTJt <J 13Tf^T3TTTJ3Tf^T 343TT T FT' I i 3FIT 3TI I 
^41 4)3h 1 u up u | ^ #3; 'q^frrrr n 

g^M u IST^FT^ I fc| H u lk?? I I 

STT^TW 3Tfr3T?qtf cH^U | g^RfPq STtll 

HH. f%3ra%0T yf u l ^15 RhI*I<)3F7T'JT ^<4^13^513?! | 

snfWnpra ^HTd^qP^i l u i n 

<A^. 3T#PTcTfar f^3? 3| ' 4^P<q I 

®Rrif?f q|chd*-q§ fq3Hqq-cc(cH=|^qii|r^u|<HFnt5 II 

<^.MPs«t,S<|iJ 3T<43^dP-M 1^13^ 344<r<qH, I 
sr^Pdoei PdifcrrU-t^ fq3q3WqT=o)ct<sig > 'H u i f^ui^-c^ n 
t^-Trfira5^Ft5^pn% f^rertsq^i^ i 

SIWIFfa ifirnmld ftmcW-'9cqa^nT f^r$rft : ] n 
•V$. 3?lTOTP3igf|: qui£u|f^aqo-?#rdysraifuiyuuj | 
3Tfe3i? crkorfcnit Tnsrrti T??3rii n 

^rterq^gfl cMgufedi or TrfrrrreT 3ru T fu i yuu i i 

■3lfe3ff -jliU||Pcrlfu| cnsil^ Tjt^ ^T37t II 

RqTOT^sppff M-M«HfdalPHc| yfacd^iydfaquuiig | 
34lRi^-fd dli-ifeHl •Ih'hRi y$-c|<! -c|cb<^l«+>: II 

V- 3T3TW<|d<4,43m^Tfl3TUfe3TTIRtTTfF3TT I 

dt'H? %3lf*TqT3|.HHl<>efdc^ u lfd3ldg'*lP;yi II 
Pq^H^^3|^pJ|?iKRj<lP'|3IH<KI^|^3n | 
■^^iTOTsruiPi-H^ciui^^icrduj'l fq^RfiTR^en u 

5,0. oll^Ky^uui^ 447pq -^[dI h< 1 ^ 3R p i cKs I cj | 

I?3R3iqd<rls ^4<<H|uili«ir43T || 

q<oH fcr^Hdtrr q^5r5t%qTf5rqt4q^r^£5T3tr i 
^349^31 fqot,|faPu| ^qr^9|^®)d a l IJ iladpqsi^ II 
$g. ^T3TWffcT 



^3- ^Prr -M qP m JlPciTRi iPhP'JI^P y 3T^fq qfyrj^^ | 

fy^psr? 3^37Ri %^3tfcrgul) T^jr^qrjj | 
WfT3T#43T^T31 '-M1 Pd ^H H P^| 3TTfqTW5 ^ || 

pq^s’Plsrfq -gt f^|t fa 3PRT°Tt 1 
37^3IFJRFTWTr 3Tf^*S!fgffa?3rT gU|)Pc(pq3r^?T II 

3T 3 %3#3Rnf ^tisiiyuki^RidsncTfa® i 

a <H H MIH -gd+J.PH3ql fc| cl |.4 ^'t 3T^p^ *4i || 

^3. rTT^3T|J3|pJ|o(^q qfera#gq%3TdHr I 

l^fcrrc qftqcffp^oit srir^rtog RisriT -q^Rt n 
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^4. 

9?3T ft cprai T sH>I^|Pmu | )u i -aftT# | 
qwsff W3TR II 

■^31 ft ?fl "OT 3,|ftuf)u| sSU|uft-ts$ 

+ u u| ^ tit < 5^5 '^h4l<rlM)ddy^3ft (-qj-iftc 
[<ftlclHfq Tfcfttft ^ifMftl ^pjftqsqr^ 

c l> 1 ^ " 2 ira5I II 

va °- -qftftrffq 3itl§r63I3q?f<^U|U|^piy^5f3q I 

#f 5> u l5 ft# fftsi ftqq^ y$|c|f||$uj || 

FHjft# i 



■snsrs'T^icm' duii u 

ft -q^ ftsfqfedRl<ft#ftd I ft u [ft # II 
•S'l. 3Tlftl?ftft3T3Tqn 3TRI u u|ft#3Ic|Tq | £ [ I 

W. 3T%3T^^url rTft3T^3Hq; iH^q^ftu ’ J i I 

#WW§R#fft(JTRtJ^ S|uiftg|$uq3ft ( 
^kiR5 WPT3I tii ^ ^oifftf ^argfei ftsift n 


Tq375 %3T3|fU| Tftx ft-M^q3|<^H''ldft^3^qft || 

ifto^Rtirotf || 

H<SH H$l... 4,f^3ftfqftTFTdlidq q| ^ft»£cf| <! ^ I 
^55 Wftqt <dcF<t37ftlT7 ftq; || 

3ftft ^nftuM RSTMftjf rfdft || 

^lftP>M»HrH WRlftyfftTHlft^ ftldn^Id^P?W-( [ I 
ft h 

Co. nHw#Hdi#ft3q^<iifdquft^ftt3rt|,# I 

■Rfeftl^HR# ^sjftft^oiu# II 

C\. lift 3T^37RFlfeig?Rft^ft^^^fg^^ I 
3 u U|lft3THgfWJq|RR^U||ft3TFrgf¥|3TR II 
49. T^llftftdTaTRarf | 

^RTcIRlRSI^ft SiqRgS^rftft ft dmdd»i II 
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PM SlftpTcpqujjft. 

MfeLSc)i^3Wri^TOM3Taj ferfaartfRcTfSi fcRufluRl si II 
cm. uiqR<H=h^ioiQi«iui g^qfeci•Mvn^sTfrra'... i 
rtTf^WST 3lf^o^fe|Tq ft|3?3TR 3T^Wt II 
?ferf5f3RTcT5T3TTJT ^%T3Tc ^^i'iidd'jd 5^3? | 

3I^Tft3i fq "STST Wlf|3T^#3T-TM?t cftg 'gt || 
c^. ^TTjjf^j uj «ifofa| f^3rqjxn[f%fcr3f Lisrqfwq i 
PTuiR^ftiifasrahj tstpe vqrf^ifir PFP Tiril n 
M. Hqgfe3TT^a'»Tl^l-Hcfl 1 l | J|pq^uu[c(uq 5 !q^ I 

?T^fil3T^ratTrft c^3lc|chlH)feiic|<i ^ 3Tfo)U | ) || 

CC. 3Fq? ^vEP#t ^3l£dlRl'|3fpJM3Hdldc|R<q | 

c^. qyr^rH'HltiiqqRcHlyqyi^iu|u||iJ i ^ui^<i i 
apgg^arRrq^t ^R^csrqli<q^uiRqRiRg1 n 

The text and its chaya are correctly presented in the NS edn with this difference—we 
have changed dlt^i) to qi<?Ri for metrical requirement. 

The Prakrit text and its Sanskrit chaya. are correctly presented in the NS edn_but 

for the solitary misreading : ^TT^srg^g (p. 630); the chaya, however, correctly 
renders the expression as h r 
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SAMARAICCAKAHA (BHAVA-II) of 
HARIBHADRASURI : A STUDY 

(A Study with particular reference to Bhava-II) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Age of Haribhadra 

History in the ordinary sense of the word is almost unknown in Indian 
Literature.” And this is particularly true of great poets like Kalidasa, the prince 
among poets, and Prakrit celebrities like Bhadrabahu, Umasvati and our 
Haribhadra. It is by no means easy to settle the date of Haribhadra. It is still 
disputed in what century he lived. Scholars differ with regard to his age; and the 
divergence in their opinion is indeed very great. The period embraced extends 
from the beginning of the 6th century A. D. to the 12th century A. D. 

The Jain tradition mentions Vira samvat 1055 (529 A. D.) as the date of 
Haribhadra’s death. 

Siddharsi, who completed his Upamitibhavaprapanca katha on may 1, 
906 A. D. calls Haribhadra as his ‘dharmabodhakaro guruh : 

Prof. Abhyankar in his Sanskrit Introduction to Virhsativirhsika. discusses 
the date of Haribhadra, and puts him in the last decades (Vikrama era 950, c. 
894 A. D.) of the 9th century. His chief arguments are (i) Siddharsi’s statement 
mentioned above, (ii) Haribhadra’s works reveal his acquaintance with 
Sarirabhasyam (c. A. D. 800). 

/ 

Saka referred to by Kuvalayamald (which will be presently discussed) 
must be other than Salivahana. 

Dr. Vidyabhusana (History of the Indian Logic) places him in the 12th 
century A. D. 

Jinavijayaji in his article on The date of Haribhadra’ assigns him to the 
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8 th century (700 to 770 A. D.) His arguments are accepted in toto by Dr. Jacobi. 
These may be summarized thus : 

Uddyotana’s Kuvalayamald mentions in its prasasti that Haribhadra was 
the teacher of Uddyotana in philosophy. This Kuvalayamald was finished on the 
last day but one of the Saka year 700 (21st March, 779 A. D.) Uddyotana’s 
statement conflicts with that of Siddharsi stated above. But this inconsistency 
could be removed by interpreting ‘ Dharmabodhakaro guruh as the 
Pararhparaguruh. 

(ii) Haribhadra quotes many of the celebrities, who flourished in the 
century preceding his own, such as Dinnaga, Dharmaklrti, Bhartrhari and 
Kumarila. He however does not quote Samkara who rose so high above all his 
comtemporaries that Haribhadra could not have ignored him, if he had lived at 
his time. Nor does he discuss Samkara’s Mayavada. So it is certain that Haribhadra 
is earlier than Samkara (788-820). 

Of these, the Jain tradition which puts Haribhadra in the early half of the 
6 th century is clearly wrong as Haribhadra quotes Dharmaklrti who flourished 
about 650 A. D. Dr. Vidyabhusana’s view also is untenable from the two 
statements of Kuvalayamald and Upamitibhavaprapanca katha. It is not easy to 
say which of the remaining two views is nearer the truth. As there is no strong 
and unassailable evidence about Haribhadra’s date, scholars are apt to hold 
divergent views. So one must content oneself with merely restating their opinions. 1 

Haribhadra’s Life 

It is a misfortune that we have no biographical records of our famous 
ancient poets and writers. The lack of reliable personal history produces a sense 
of void, of something missing. All that our Haribhadra chooses to tell us is that: 

(i) he obeyed the command of Jinabhata, an Acdrya of the Sitambaras, 
(Svetambaras); (ii) he was the pupil of Acdrya Jinadatta, an ornament of the 
Vidyadhara Kula; and (iii) he was the spiritual son of the nun Yakinlmahattara. 

When we look in his works for knowledge about the facts of his life, we 
gather from them that he was deeply learned in literature and philosophy not 
only Jain but of other schools of thought also; the use, in the last verse of most 
of his works, of the word ‘ Viraha ’ may have reference to some tragic event in his 
life. Regarding this point there is a legend full of miraculous and wholly incredible 
incidents. 

The external sources, which profess to depict Haribhadra, such as 
Prabhdvakacarita, Upadesapadatlka and others are discussed by Dr. Jacobi. The 
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following account of Haribhadra’s life is based on Dr. Jacobi’s conclusions. 

Haribhadra was born at Citrakuta, the modern Chitor, where he probably 
lived until his initiation. He was a Brahmin by caste and had mastered all the 
Brahmanical learning. He is said to have been the familypriest of King Jitari (or 
Jitasarru). Proud of his erudition, he proclaimed that he would become the pupil 
of any one whose proposition he could not understand, and this vow was engraved 
on a golden plate he wore on his belly. Once a mast elephant having got loose 
and causing great havoc in the street, Haribhadra fled before him and climbed 
a Jain temple to save himself. At the sight of the image of TIrthakara, he composed 
a verse to deride him. Next day, he heard an old nun reciting a gatha, which 
baffled his understanding. The gatha was : 

'?ftwT wi ■sfcrat wt i 

4>R<=I < 3 -cleft] ^fi 31 -cleft] || 

He asked her to explain its meaning, but she referred him to her Guru. 

On his way to that Guru, he passed by the temple and pronounced the same 
stanza, changing one word so that now it was in Jina’s praise. There he met 
Jinabhatasuri, who promised to teach him after initiation. Haribhadra agreed 
and acknowledged Yakim Mahattara as his spiritual mother. Later on he was so 
well versed in the Jain agamas, and his conduct was such, that the Guru appointed 
him his successor. He thus became a yuga-pradhana. 

The scene of his later life as a monk seems to have been chiefly the 
neighbouring parts of Rajaputana and the kingdom of Gujarat. His wanderings 
as a yati’ probably extended to far distant parts of India. Samaraiccakahd suggests 
that he had acquaintance with Northern India and Eastern India between Ayodhya 
and Campa. 

Beyond this we know nothing of Haribhadra, the circumstances of his 
birth, education, society, details about his literary activity and his passing away. 

Haribhadra’s Works 

Haribhadra is a very versatile and voluminous writer. Tradition credits 
him with the authorship of 1400 Prakaranas. Kalyanavijaya has drawn up a list 
of all his works actually preserved or known from quotations only; his list shows 
88 entries. About 27 works of Haribhadra are available. The number 1400 is 
only an exaggeration. If we mean by Prakarana a chapter and not a systematic 
treatise, the number 1400 could possibly be explained. All the same, his extant 
works bear ample testimony to his versatile genius. The works due to him may 
be classified as follows 
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(I) Vrttis and Tikas 

On Agama sutras (1) Da^vaikalikam (2) Avasyaka (3) Prajnapana (4) 
Anuyogadvara and (5) Nandi; on Agamabahyasutras-(6) Pancavastuprakaranatlka 
(7) Pancasutta and (8) Caityavandana (II) Prakaranas (9) Ashtakam (10) 
Sodasakam (11) Vimsativimsika (12) Pancasaka (13) Sambodha (14) 
Dharmabindu (15) Dharmasamgrahanl (16) Sravakajnapti (III) Darsanas (17) 
Anekantajayapataka (18) Lokatattvanirnaya (19) Saddarsanasamuccaya (20) 
Sastravartasamuccaya (IV) Yogasastra (21) Yogabindu, Yogadrstisamuccaya (V) 
Dharmakatha : (23) Samaraiccakaha (VI) (24) Dhurtakhyana-(A satire) and 
(25) his Vrtti on Nyayapravesa of Dinnaga. 

This classification of Haribhadra’s important works at once shows how 
he has tried his hand at the various branches of literature. A study of these works 
reveals that they contain besides an exposition of the Jain tenets, information 
about and discussions or refutations of the doctrines of opponents’ schools, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist. He wrote both in verse and prose, in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. He was the pioneer in composing Sanskrit commentaries on Sutra texts. 
His fame as a Yuga-pradhana chiefly rests on his literary activity for the sake of 
Jainism 

It appears, says Prof. Abhyankar in his Introduction to Vimsativimsika, 
that tikas or commentaries were written first, next Dharmakatha (Romance, 
religious novel), then works like Anekantajayapataka, Lokatattvanirnaya which 
give an exposition of Jain tenets, and next philosophical works like Saddarsana¬ 
samuccaya and lastly Yogabindu, Yogadrstisamuccaya works on Yoga system of 
philosophy. 

A Brief Survey of Jain Narrative Literature 2 

Before proceeding to a critical study of the text, it may not be out of 
place, if we take here a cursory and passing survey of Jain narrative literature, 
which has seen the light of the day. It is indeed very vast in extent and varied 
in scope. It may conveniently be divided into six broad categories as follows 

(i) Narrative elements in the Jain Canon : 

(ii) The stories contained in the niryuktis, curnis, bhasyas, tikas 

(iii) The Puranas and Mahapuranas 

(iv) The kathas, dkhydnas, caritras; 

(v) The prabandhas and 
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(vi) The Kathakosas 

(i) The extant Jain canon which consists of 45 texts (11 ahgas, 12 updhgas, 
10 prakirnas, 6 Chedasutras 4 mulasutras and 2 individual texts), contains 
considerable narrative portion which is marked by didactic and edifying outlook : 
“It covers biographies of religious heroes such as Tirthankaras and their ascetic 
disciples, explanatory similes, parables and dialogues and didactic and exemplary 
tales and pattern stories of men and women turning into monks and nuns and 
attaining better births in the next life". Some of the legends occurring in the 
canon are specifically Jain and others are special editions of common Indian 
legends with religious bias towards Jainism. 


(u) There are niryuktis on ten canonical texts, and some independent 
ones also. “Niryuktis themselves have many significant contexts and references 
which necessitated the subsequent curnis, bhasyas and tikas to give elaborate 
kathanakas for a clear and full explanation”. Sometimes catchwords only are 
given which give sense only when the legends are added in details. Consequendy 
the curnis, bhasyas and rikas abound with kathanakas, Sanskrit as well as Prakrit, 
and the greater number of these stories is indeed astonishing. The commentators 
such as Haribhadra, Sllafika, Santyacarya and others give not only the stories 
referred to in the texts but add stories from external sources. Naturally their 
commentaries have become the repositories of Jain tales of varied length and 
various interests. ° 


The works of Digambara authors like Kundakunda, Vattakera, Samanta- 
bhadra, Vasunandi and others also refer to many stories of absorbing interest. 

(iii) The Puranas are chiefly concerned with the biographies of 63 
saldkdpurusas (eminent personalites of Jain Mythology). They are often allied to 
the Epics and the Puranas of the Hindus. “They are evidently designed to attract 
to the Jain faith greater following from among the public at large and are 
intended to disseminate moral and religious instruction among the Jain adherents 
through the popular and attractive medium of fables, stories and legends of 
ancient mythical heroes.” 

(iv) In this type we have the biographies of individual Tirthankaras and 
other celebrated personalities of their times. These are composed in Sanskrit 
Prakrit or Apabhrarhsa; their authors mind only the narration of events and 
their style is epical. Gadyacintamani, Tilakamanjari, Yasastilakacampu are “fine 
specimens of high poetic ability and ornate expression.” The kathds are religious 
tales presented in a romantic form, Samaraiccakahd, which is an excellent romance 
in prose and verse, is a good example. In it Haribhadra shows what an important 
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bearing niddna has on one’s life. Sometimes imaginary tales are made an excuse 
for attacking rival schools of thought and their mythology. Haribhadra’s 
Dhurtakhyana is a striking example in point. 

(v) The prabandhas are semihistorical works dealing with the lives of 
great pontiffs who became the head of the Jain community after Mahavira and 
of royal patrons and merchant princes who eminently served the cause of Jainism. 
Here the historian has to separate facts from fiction in their mixture. 

(vi) Kathakosas or compilations of stories, such as Brhatkathakosa, 
Kumarapalapratibodha, which could be used as source books for constant 
reference, form the last type. 

In these different categories certain traits arrest our attention as they are 
not noticed in other branches of Indian literature : 

(i) “Pages after pages are devoted to the past and future births; (ii) the 
inexorable Law of Karma plays a very conspicuous role; (iii) sermons with 
dogmatic details are introduced; (iv) tales are inserted within a narrative; (v) 
illustrative tales are added here and there; and (vi) The spirit of asceticism is writ 
large throughout the text; and almost as a rule every hero retires from the world 
to attain better status in the next life.” 

Summary of the Text 

(Note : There was a prince Gunasena. He had a friend Agnisarman who 
was very ugly. The prince enjoyed fun at his cost; as a result of this he turned 
an ascetic. Gunasena became the king, once met Agnisarman, repented for his 
past ill-treatment and invited him to take food at his place. He accepted the 
invitation. Thrice he went there but Gunasena for one reason or the other could 
not receive him. Agnisarman misunderstood Gunasena. He was inflamed with 
fury and resolved : “If I have acquired merit by my austerities may I then be born 
again and again to kill him in every one of his births.” Accordingly the two were 
born in nine successive births as enemies. Samaraiccakaha narrates these nine 
births in nine chapters (bhavas). The second bhava narrates the 2nd existence 
in which they were born as Sirhha and Ananda, father and son.) 

In Jayapura there ruled King Purusadatta; his wife was Srikanta. 
Gunasena, at the end of his life in heaven, was born of them as the son named 
Simha. He grew up a model of a prince. Once he met in a park Kusumavall, the 
daughter of his maternal uncle Laksmlkanta. Both fell in love with each other. 
Kusumavall is tormented by love. She is sick. Madanlekha worms the secret of 
distress out of her princess; she approves of KusumavalFs fitting choice; and 
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acquaints her of the talks between Laksmlkanta and Subuddhi which show that 
Laksmlkanta is willing to offer his daughter to Simha (pp. 1-20). Now 
Madanalekha requests Kusumavall to draw the picture of a female lordly swan 
separated from her mate. And she takes the painting board and a few other 
presents to prince Simha and tells him that the presents were sent by Kusumavall. 
Simha accepts these readily. He in turn cuts the figure of a swan out of a leaf, 
and adds a verse with a tender meaning and sends it to his love. The lovers kept 
up the exchange of presents for some days till her father betrothed her on Simha, 
and on an auspicious day they were duly married (20-40). 

The prince and his wife lived together in happiness for a long, long time. 
Once, the prince chanced upon a young acarya Dharmaghosa. He asked him why 
he accepted, in the prime of youth, monkhood. Dharmaghosa related that while 
living in Rajapura there arrived Acarya Amaragupta who possessed avadhi 
knowledge. The king desired to know the history of the saint in this as well as in his 
former births. Thereupon Amaragupta narrated as follows : (Amaragupta’s tale 
pp. 45-88) 

In the remote past, Amaragupta said, I was born in Campavasa as Soma; 
I was married to Rudradeva, a merchant’s son. As a result of my acquaintance 
with a nun Balacandra, I was attracted towards the Jinadharma. Rudradeva 
asked me to give up that dharma. I refused. He started hating me, and even 
asked for Nagasri in marriage, but her father refused his request. Despairing of 
winning her during my life he resolved to kill me. He asked me to fetch a garland 
out of a pot in which he had placed a snake. I was bitten and 1 died. I was born 
as a god; Rudradeva married Nagasri; after his death he was born as a hellish 
being (45-49). After a palyopama we were reborn, I as an elephant and he as 
a parrot. In this birth also he was responsible to bring about my death. In the 
next birth, I became a Vyantara god, and he descended into hell (53). After a 
palyopama we were reborn in Cakravalapura, I as Cakradeva and he as Yajnadeva. 
I loved him sincerely but he only feigned love for me; he secretly tried to bring 
ruin on me. He plundered the house of Candana, and asked me to guard the 
goods, but informed the King that I had stolen Candana’s goods. My house was 
searched. I was taken to the king. For this crime I was banished. Unable to put 
up with the disgrace, I resolved to commit suicide.But the Nagaradevata took 
compassion on me; she revealed the truth to the king. The king ordered Yajnadeva 
to be taken prisoner and hastened to save me. He explained how he came to 
know the truth and implored my forgiveness. I pleaded in Yajnadeva’s favour 
and got him released. I was disgusted towards the life and hearing a sermon 
from Agnibhuti I became a nun. After my death I became a Vaimanika god; the 
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other on his death descended into hell (68). After a huge period of time, I was 
bom in Ratnapura as Candrasara and my enemy as Anahaka. Once Vindhyaketu, 
the Sahara chief, abducted a number of people among whom was my wife. With 
a view to ransom my wife, Anahaka and I started to go to the Sabaras (68-70). 

Meanwhile, my wife afraid of being ravished, finding an opportunity 
jumped in a well. Luckily she did not die; she found a shelter in a recess of the 
well. Shortly we arrived at the place, I carrying the provision for the journey and 
Anahaka the valuables. Anahaka desirous of having the valuables to himself, 
asked me to look into the well to see if it contained water; and as I was leaning 
over it, he pushed me in. As luck would have it I met my wife. We were saved 
by a caravan on its way to Ratnapura. On our way back we found Anahaka 
killed by a lion. My sad experience concerning Anahaka induced me to take 
vows. After his death he became a denizen of hell and I, a god. (70-76). We were 
reborn in RathavTrapura, I as the merchant Anangadeva and my enemy as the 
merchant Dhanadeva. Once we had amassed wealth in RatnadvTpa and were on 
our way home when Dhanadeva resolved to poison me. He prepared cakes and 
put a strong poison in one of them. But through mistake he ate the poisoned one 
and died. Although I got all the wealth, I became averse to wordly life and took 
the vows. After my death, I became a god and Dhanadeva a denizen of hell (76- 
79). In the next birth, we were bom as Jain merchants in Hastinapura. My 
name was VIradeva, his Dronaka. I lent him capital trading on which he became 
very rich, and built a fine mansion. In the uppermost story a projection was so 
constructed that it should crash when somebody was on it. His guile was that 
I should enter it and meet my death. He however got into such a confusion when 
he showed me over his villa, that he was the first to enter the projection. It 
crashed and with it Dronaka. I was so affected by this accident that I turned a 
monk. After my death I was born as a god and he as hellish being (79-83). 

Descending from heaven, I was born in Campavasa, as the son of 
Manibhadra and his wife Harinl. I was named Purnabhadra but I was also called 
Amaragupta, because the first word I uttered had been Amara. Dronaka was 
born as Nandayantl a merchant-daughter. I was married to her. Once she 
pretended to have lost a most valuable pair of earrings. I presented her with new 
earrings and consoled her. Once I happened to open her jewel-box, when to my 
surprise, I discovered in it the lost earrings. Just then Nandayantl entered the 
room, and knowing that I had detected the earrings, she was confounded with 
shame. In order to avoid disgrace she prepared a poisonous charm for me. But 
before she cquld administer it to me she was bitten by a snake, and passed away 
in spite of my best endeavours to save her. Grief and despair, Amaragupta 
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concluded, induced him to adopt the yatidharmat 83-88). 

(Main story continued) 

Dharmaghosa was initiated in the order by Amaragupta as he told the 
prince. The latter asked him to explain the nature of the sarhsara. In the course 
of his sermon, the saint related : 

The apologue or parable of the man in the well. 

A man, stricken with poverty, left his country and wandered about. Once 
he entered a huge forest, where he was pursued by a furious elephant while in 
front he was opposed by a dreadful Raksasl. For life he fled towards a banyan 
tree but could not climb it. Near it there was a well; desperately he jumped into 
it, and got hold of a clump of reeds which grew out of its wall. He perceived on the 
four sides of the well, hissing snakes; ancf at the botton of it a huge boa ( Ajagara ). 
At the root of the clump of reeds, there were gnawing in turn a white and a black 
mouse. The elephant, unable to reach the man, gave violent shocks to the tree, 
whereby a beehive on a branch just above the well was so shaken, that the bees 
issued from it and stung the man, while drops of honey fell on his face. He licked 
them up and was so pleased with their sweet taste that he forgot the dangerous 
position in which he was placed. The man is likened to the soul (Jiva); the forest 
to sarhsara ; the Rdksasi to old age; the elephant to death; the Banyan tree to 
moksa (liberation); the well to human life; the four snakes to four passions; the 
clump of reeds to the lengh or duration of human life; the white and the black 
mice to the bright and dark fortnights; the bees to the diseases; the huge boa to 
a hell, the drops of honey to the pleasures of sense (pp. 89-96). 

Dharmaghosa asked prince Siriiha to devote himself to Dharma and not 
to be carried away by trivial pleasures of sense, and then gave a short description 
of the yatidharma. Those who cannot follow it, should turn sravakas (pp. 96- 

100) . Simha as well as Kusumavall adopted the sravakadharma. About this time 
King Purusadatta took the vows after having installed Simha on the throne (100- 

101 ) . 

Now the soul of Agnisarman was conceived in the womb of Kusumavall. 
At the moment she dreamt that a snake had entered her body and issuing from 
it had bitten the king, who thereupon fell from his throne. Since then she began 
to dislike the King. Once she had a pregnancy-longing to eat the entrails of the 
King. This horrible desire made her hate her unborn child. She, therefore, tried 
to secure abortion, but in vain; she only grew worse every day. The King learnt 
from Madanalekha the whole truth of the queen’s pitiable condition. The King 
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discussed the matter with his minister Matisagara, who proposed to deceive the 
queen by a trick, so that she should think her longing fulfilled. Matisagara 
succeeded, and afterwards he showed the queen that no injury had been done 
to the King. But he advised her, when the child would be bom it should be given 
to the minister who would see that it was brought up somewhere else without 
the knowledge of the King. But the plan is frustrated and the King entrusted the 
child to the nurses of his confidence. The boy was named Ananda and when he 
was grown up, Simha declared him the heir-apparent; Ananda however 
entertained, as a result of his nidana , intense hatred against his father (101-108). 

Once, one of the King’s vassals, Durmati by name, revolted. The King 
marched against the rebel. After three marches, he reached the bank of Indus, 
where he witnessed a curious scene : a snake devouring a frog, was being 
devoured by an osprey, which itself was being devoured by a boa. Reflecting on 
this incident he made up his mind to turn an ascetic. Next day Durmati came 
and implored the King’s forgiveness which was granted (109-114). 

The King returned to Jayapura, informed his ministers of his resolution, 
and got their assent. A day was fixed for installing prince Ananda on the throne. 
Everything was made ready for the coronation (114-116). 

Ananda, however, conspired with Durmati to kill the King. When the 
King went to meet him, Ananda regarding it a splendid opportunity to execute 
his plan, suddenly drew his sword and wounded the King severely. The troops 
came to his rescue. The King however asked them to spare Ananda as he himself 
was to die very soon, and appoint him King. Then Ananda ordered Durmati to 
take the King prisoner and put him in a most horrid dungeon. There his queens 
met him and bewailed his cruel lot. The King however exhorted them to 
renounce the world which they did (116-121). 

The King resolved to starve himself to death. Ananda sent one of his 
noblemen to pursuade the King to take food. But the King was firm (121-123). 
Now Ananda rushed in and threatened Simha that it would cost his head, if he 
refused to take food. But Simha remained firm in his resolve; and he declared 
in many fine sentences, that it is foolish to be afraid of death. Thereupon 
Ananda wounded him with a sword and finished him to death. Simha became 
a god and Ananda a denizen of hell in their next birth. 

The Title of the Dharmakatha 

Nowhere Haribhadra refers to his work as Samaraiccakaha. In the 
introduction ( Bhumika ) he styles it as ‘Cariyam samaraiccassa’ and Cariyakaharh. 
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In the concluding verses of the work, too, he calls it ‘ Cariyam ' and 
‘Mahdnubhdvacariyam’. This leads us to believe that Haribhadra had before his 
mind’s eye the title Samaraiccacariyam. In the Bhumika , Haribhadra promises his 
readers that he will narrate ‘diwamanusavatthugayarh dhammakaham’ after 
mentioning threefold ‘kahavatthum’ and ‘cattari kahao’. It is not at all unlikely 
that this circumstance might have been responsible to replace 1 cariyam’ by kaha 
in the title. 

Uddyotana refers to this work as ‘Samar amiyahkakaha’. The word 
‘miyaiika' raises a difficuly for how can miyanka (mrgafika the moon) mean 
bicca (aditya- the sun) ? Punyavijayaji on the authority of a salutation-passage 
points out that sasg.nka meant the sun; and therefore mrganka and aditya are 
synonyms. This is hardly convincing. Dr. Upadhye’s explanation of the title seems 
reasonable. He renders the pharse into Sanskrit as Samaramitarka katha : 

“The story of arka or aditya limited, qualified or prefixed ( mita ) by 
samara , i.e. the Samaradityakatha , 3 ” 

The work is rightly and appropriately so called as it narrates elaborately 
the life of Samaraditya, The Hero of the romance—in his nine successive births. 

The Source and the Model of the Samardiccakaha 

In the introduction ( Bhumika ) Haribhadra quotes 8 stanzas in which the 
argument of the main narrative is summarised very briefly. These gathas are 
ascribed to the ancient teachers, whence it follows that Haribhadra took the 
main theme from earlier sources. “In the numerous stories, parables and 
fairytales, inserted, we come across many themes which we find often in Indian 
narrative literature and some of which belong to universal literature.”—Dr. 
Wintemitz. Thus “the parable of the man in the well;” a king forcibly reminded, 
by some chance sight, of the vanity of existence and making a resolve to 
renounce the world; the king Yasodhara sees his first white hair and resolved to 
become a monk : these and many others are common to Indian narrative 
literature. 

“Among the works which probably served Haribhadra as a model, may be 
mentioned the Tarahgavati by Padaliptasuri, the most ancient and famous of 
Jain romances. The original text has been lost, but a later recasting of it, 
Tarangalola, has been preserved. The reader of it will be struck by the similarity 
of ideas in it and Haribhadra’s work. But there is this difference that while in 
Tarangalola karma, remembrance of a previous birth and its consequence etc. 
serve to motivate the story, in the Samardiccakaha the story serves to illustrate 
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those ideas and to impress the hearer with certain moral principles.”—Dr. 
Jacobi. 

What are the Types of Kathas according to Haribhadra ? 

In the Introduction ( Bhumika ) Haribhadra mentions the division of the 
subjectmatter of kathas into divya or celestial, divyamanusa celestial-terrestrial 
and manusa-terrestrial. He divides kathas into artha (wealthstory). kama (love 
story), sarhkirna (mixed story) and dharmakatha (a religious novel), on the 
ground that artha,’kama, and dharma are the principal themes, in the three 
kinds of stories respectively; as sarhkirna treats mainly of all the three : dharma, 
kama and artha, it is rightly so named. 

Haribhadra’s Samar aiccakaha, according to this classification is a 
dharmakatha. Hemacandra, however, calls it sakalakatha meaning ‘samasta- 
phalantetivrttavarnana.’. 

What is the central Idea or motif underlying the Samaraiccakaha ? 

The dominant idea or motif, underlying the main narrative and most of 
the tales inserted in it, is nidana. It is originally, a medical term which 
Haribhadra explains as ‘the disorder of the humours of the body (dhatus). 
Metaphorically it means ‘Bad Karma’ which upsets the moral constitution of the 
jiva. The Tattvarthadhigamasutra mentions it as the 4th kind of arta dhyana; the 
Bhasya explains it thus : Kamopahatacittanam punarbhavavisayasukhagrddh- 
anam nidanamartadhyanarh bhavati. Pujyapada explains the words : bhogdkahk- 
saturas-yanagatavisayapraptim prati manahpranidhanarh sahkalpa- 
scintaprabandh-asturiyamartam nidanamityucyate. Siddhasena mentions it as 
one of the three salyas and explains it as an adhyavasayavisesa ; ‘When somebody 
practises penance in order to get something in another life which is denied to 
him in the present birth.’ He further adds : nidanamavakhandanam 
tapasascaritrasya va. Yadyasya tapaso mamasti phalarh tato janmantare 
cakravarti syam etc. 

All this makes it crystalclear that nidana means. ‘Bartering away one’s 
austerities for sensual pleasures in a future birth, which are denied to him in the 
present one or for revenging oneself for insults or personal injuries in the 
subsequent births’. 

We see Agnisarman makes the dreadful resolve : “If I have acquired merit 
by keeping my vow, may I then be bom again and again to kill him in every one 
of his births.” 
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This nidana on the part of Agnisarman is the underlying prinaple or basis 
of the whole of Samaraiccakaha. 

Samaraiccakaha : a dharmakatha 

Indian and Greek Romances “are totally different both in plan and spirit 
as even a cursory reading will show. The least part of the Sanskrit romance is 
the thread of the story or the adventures of its characters; all the stress is laid 
on rhetorical embellishment, minute descriptions of nature, detailed 
specification of exploits and of mental, moral and physical qualities. In the Greek 
romance, on the other hand, the story is everything. The reader is hurried from 
adventure to adventure the wilder and more improbable, the better; fine writing 
is practically disregarded; description and appreciation of nature are, to all 
intents and purposes, nonexistent.”—Levi. 

Prakrit romances ( Kathas ) differ considerably from both Sanskrit and 
Greek romances in respect of their aims. To give pleasure is the chief aim of 
Sanskrit and Greek romances; the romance, on the other hand is, regarded by 
the Prakrit poets a didactic work, aiming at edification. Our Haribhadra is no 
exception. His is not a pure romance; he designates his work a dharmakatha and 
not katha merely ( Katha and Akhyayikd, we are told by Sanskrit writers on 
poetics, are two kinds of romances, the chief distinction between the two is that 
the Akhydyika rests on tradition and the Katha on fancy.) 

That Haribhadra aims at imparting instruction through narratives of 
attractive character will be clear from what follows :- 

Almost all Kathas. by Jain authors may be ranged in the same (i. e. 
dharmakatha) category : “whatever be the adventures of the hero or heroine, the 
end is always their renouncement of the world and entering the Order; and 
narrative is usually interspersed with a great deal of religious instruction” (Dr. 
Jacobi). And this is particularly true of the Samarddityakathd. We see our hero 
(King Sirhha) and his queens enter the Order. We also get the exposition of 
dharma by Dharmaghosa (pp. 97-99). The parable of the man in the well (pp. 
92-96) also serves to enlighten the reader. The remaining eight bhavas of the 
work abound in many such illustrations. 

The character as a dharmakatha of our work is displayed also through 
the idea of Nemesis or retribution which is at the basis of the main narrative and 
most of the sub-narratives set forth in it. In the main narrative the retribution 
assumes the form of nidana. Agnisarman’s dreadful resolve to revenge himself 
for the maltreatment at the hands of Gunasena, in future births supplies the 
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dominant motif for the main story. The sub-narrative of Amaragupta (2nd 
bhava ) has for its motif maya deceit. Haribhadra illustrates by these narratives 
how good deeds are rewarded by pleasures of heaven and bad deeds are 
punished with tortures in hell or lower animal births. The Samaradityakatha “is 
evidently intended to illustrate the evil consequences of vices, sins, and all 
transgressions of the Jain code of morals and to warn the reader or hearer of 
it against carelessness in conduct.”—Dr. Jacobi. Haribhadra achieves his purpose 
presenting us love stories, mariners’ fairlytales, robbertales, strange adventures 
in far lands, and tales of the semi-divine Vidyadharas. So his claim that his 
Samaradityakatha is a dharmakathd —a religious romance is well-grounded and 
just. 

Language of Samaraiccakaha 

The language of the text is what is called Jain Maharastrf, of which there 
are two kinds, one used in verses, the other in prose. In the verses the language 
is the same as that employed by all Svetambara authors in Prakrit poems and 
does not much differ from chassical Maharastri; in the prose the language is 
mingled here and there with peculiarities of Saurasenl. 

The Style of the Samaraiccakaha 

The Samaradityakatha is in prose with considerable number of stanzas 
interposed from time to time; and it is by no means badly written. Barring 
descriptions of forests, mountains etc., it is written in lucid, simple, fluent and 
delightful style. The sentences, especially in the purely narrative parts, are easy 
and not too long. It abounds in portions which are definitely models of best 
Prakrit prose style. Even a causal reader will notice such passages. Short, pithy 
and proverbial sayings abound in the work. A few may be stated here by way 
of illustration : -q ftfwra nt 1 1 

few 1 ^ 1 1 

ffemn 1 fef wRi ffefhfet 1 (Bhava II). i§ 

qifemn T** (Bhava Vf). Haribhadra makes judicious use of 

figures of speech. Similes (Upama) 4 , poetical fancies (Utpreksa) 5 , metaphors 
(Rupaka) and Exclusion (Parisamkhya) 6 seem to be favourite with him. 

He is fond of introducing parables and fables and thus enlightening his 
readers, e.g. the parable of the man in the well (pp. 91-96), apologue of the two 
roads (5th Bhava ) apologue of the lover in the sinkhole, apologue of the four 
men, apologue of the merchant’s six sons; of the robber and the four queens, 
and of the Savage in the royal Palace (9th Bhava). 
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He uses a large number of Deshi words 7 . He employs the device of 
inserting tale within a tale, but sometimes he loses a sense of proportion; e.g. 
in the 2nd Bhava the sub-narrative of Amargupta occupies more space than it 
really ought to have. 

His style, at some places, betrays the influence of classical Sanskrit 
writers, especially Bana. From our present text may be pointed out the following 
passages as instances in point : Tra fw ^traivi fra enjf; fra 

^ #3?!...; and ^T, Rlfuftij 

He follows very closely the conventional ideas, and there is a stereotyped 
atmosphere about them. The description of the advent of the spring-season and 
the love-sick condition of Kusumavall are good examples in point. 

The sermons and dogmatic details which Haribhadra introduces on the 
slightest excuse render the work dull and uninteresting. But as it is not a 
romance pure and simple but a religious one, we must make some allowance, 
and not harshly criticise Haribhadra. 

In descriptions of forests, mountains, islands etc. the sentences are 
occasionally of considerable size, abounding in long compounds and 
ornamented with Alankaras. That Haribhadra revels in giving such long 
sentences is perhaps to be attributed to the fact that vigour (Ojas-abundance of 
compounds) was considered then as the very soul of prose. 

In the verses, “the style is of course more elevated though rarely 
intricate.” 

Although Haribhadra does not affect the highly ornamented classical 
style of Bana or Subandhu, yet he displays his proficiency in a few popular 
artifices : the three Prasnottaras (8th Bhava ), the three gudhacaturthas (8th 
Bhava ) and Srhkhala (2nd Bhava). 

Haribhadra does not exhibit any variety of metres in the 
Samar adityakatha. The majority of the verses are in the Arya metre. In the 2nd 
Bhava we get a DwipadXkhanda. 

“On the whole the style is well adapted to the understanding of an 
audience of some culture than of great learning.” 

Haribhadra as an Artist 

In the galaxy of Prakrit writers, Haribhadra is a star of the first 
magnitude. An eminent logician, a master-satirist, a witty critic, a consummate 
artist, a profound ‘psychologist/ a learned commentator, an adept story-teller, a 
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gifted poet—these are the diverse facets of this versatile genius. He wields a 
fluent pen and displays command of language, both Prakrtt and Sanskrit. 

By far the work with which Haribhadra’s literary glory is associated, is his 
splndid romance Samaradityakatha. In its literary merit Samaradityakatha is 
supreme. It is a masterpiece which at once reveals Haribhadra’s merits as well 
as faults. 

“Haribhadra is an adept story-teller. If we casually glance through his 
Samaraiccakaha, we find that he is well-informed about the workings of human 
mind and about the human behaviour in general. His experience is wide; 
naturally he creates characters and situations of engrossing interest. The 
Samaraiccakaha gives many counter tales which go to confirm the central idea 
of the main story. He possesses a special liking for symbolical apologues, 
apparently meaningless but full of significance and instruction when they are 
explained. Enlightenment by absurd stories and situations is a fine weapon 
which Haribhadra brandishes quite successfully. Arhaddatta (Sixth Bhava), for 
instance was enlightened when he was incurably attached to the pleasures of 
body by telling him that he was as foolish as a person extinguishing fire with 
grass. Absurd situations are presented illustrating such motifs—”Dr. Upadhye 
(■Dhurtakhyana , a critical study). In Samaradityakatha we meet with “some 
interesting tales, romantic love stories, such as that of Sanat-Kumara and 
Vilasavatl who are reunited after a long separation and after inexpressibly 
sorrowful adventures (ship-wrecks etc.) The story, too of Dharana and LaksmI 
is a pretty fairy romance, full of adventures on land and sea, with many familiar 
fairy tale motifs. Thus we find here the motif of the ungrateful wife : Dharana 
and LaksmI are wandering in the forest. The woman is nearly dying of thirst. 
Dharana draws blood from his arm, and cuts off some flesh from his thigh, so 
as to nourish his wife. Soon afterwards, nevertheless, she tries to get rid of her 

husband, in order to follow a robber, to whom she had taken a fancy.” _Dr. 

Winternitz 

Incidentally, Haribhadra presents in his stories a graphic and vivid 
picture of Indian life in the 8th century; the descriptions of the dance of women 
to celebrate the birthday festival, the music parties and the displaying of caste- 
pride (1st Bhava), the descriptions of marriage-ceremonies, of conducting a 
search in the suspect’s house, of journeys and sea-voyages fraught with dangers 
and difficulties, of the raids on the towns (2nd Bhava), of court-life, of the 
sabaras and candalas, the coronation of the crown-prince, are some outstanding 
features which even an ultra-modern reader will find interesting. 
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Although Haribhadra shows partiality for long compounds in descriptions, 
his is, on the whole, fluent and simple, lucid and delightful style. Even at a 
cursory glance, one would notice portions in the Samaradityakatha which are 
models of best Prakrit prose style. (Devasarman’s advice to the king king’s advice 
to his harem Simhas reflections on rajyam are a few illustrations in point). 

Keen observation of human life in its varied aspects is another excellence 
of Haribhadra’s art. And even a causal reader can easily find out his own 
illustrations at random. 

Haribhadra’s skill in delineation of characters is remarkable. With broad 
touches he has imparted life to many of his characters although it is equally true 
that a few of his characters are shadowy. He has invested Siriiha with life, reality 
and individuality. His Madanlekha is vivacious and ingenious. Ananda’s 
perversity and wickedness is well depicted. Kusumavali however is, especially in 
early parts of the story ‘a mere shadow.’ 

In Samaradityakatha there is intermingling of prose and verse. A study 
of his poetry shows that he is a poet of no mean ability. Here the style is elevated 
more than in prose, contains figures such as upama (simile), utpreksa (poetical 
fancy), rupaka (metaphor) and a few others. 

In spite of these merits Haribhadra has some grave defects in respect of 
style and structure : 

The box-arrangement of tale within tale causes serious injury to the 
“verisimilitude and artistic effect of the romance.” 

Lack of a sense of proportion is another serious defect of Haribhadra.The 
sub-narrative of Amargupta almost threatens to overshadow the main-story. The 
poet spends his energy on descriptions, leaving the plot to take care of itself. 

Insertion of too many sermons and dogmatic details seriously mars the 
action, and makes reading rather dull. 

Another serious blemish is that the villain (Ananda) is kept back for a 
very long time. 

Shadowy nature of personages is one more grave defect of Haribhadra; 
this is however true of only a few characters. 

Haribhadra is more often conventional than original. Thus the 
description of spring Kusumavall’s lovesick condition, etc. are highly 
conventional. 

His partiality for long compounds in descriptions is another demerit of 
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his. But this is perhaps ‘the vice of the age’; and we should remember that it is 
not fair to apply modern tests and judge a work like Samaradityakatha. 

He renders his stories tiresome as they “follow the wanderings of the 
same persons from one rebirth to another, the one always killing the other, the 
one going to heaven and the other to hell or being born as an animal.” 
Amargupta’s sub-story is a fine instance in point. 

In the numerous stories, parables and fairy tales inserted, we come across 
many themes which we find often in Indian narrative literature and some of 
which belong to universal literature. This detracts not little from his originality. 
The parable of the man in the well madhu-bindu-drstanta, the motif of ungrateful 
wife, the dialogue between Pingakesa and Vijayasimha (3rd bhava ) which recalls 
to one’s mind the one between king Paesi and Kesi (Rajaprasnlyasutra), 
KusumavalFs strange pregnancy longing and what follows is closely modelled on 
that of Cellana (Nirayavaliyao') , are some striking examples. 

With all these demerits, it must be admitted that Haribhadra ranks high 
as an artist. If we bear in mind to our Indian authors, form was more important 
than matter, and partiality for long sentences and compounds was looked upon 
as a sign of scholarship, we cannot regard these as Haribhadra’s drawbacks; and 
we will unhesitatingly admit his claim to a very high place among Prakrit 
writers. 

Society depicted in the Samardiccakaha 

It is not possible to get a full picture of contemporary society from a 
romance like our Samardiccakaha. We, however, get a few glimpses here and 
there of contemporary life and an attempt is made here to give a picture of 
Indian life in the 8th century as depicted by Haribhadra. 

The king was of course an absolute monarch and was assisted by his 
ministers, and the kingship was hereditary. The king had several nobles and 
feudatory princes under him. Vassals sometimes revolted, and the king used to 
send expeditions against the rebels; and if occasion demanded, he himself led the 
expedition. When mercy was sought, the king granted it to the concerned. The 
kings took great interest in religious matters; they attended sermons and often 
accepted the duties of a householder. They maintained courtezans and had harems 
consisting of hundreds of beautiful women. At times the princes rose against their 
fathers, conspired with the enemies, made them prisoners and usurped the throne. 
The grieved persons gave information to the king of offences committed. We get 
an interesting description of a search of Cakradeva’s house by judges and leading 
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citizens on the king’s command. A capital offender was reprieved, if a magnificent 
present was paid; prisoners were set free, if a great event such as the birth of a 
son by the queen occurred. Candalas (low caste people) were employed as 
hangmen or executioners. Savage punishments such as tearing out of the eyes, 
amputation of the tongue, roasting a man alive (9th bhava) and others were 
inflicted on the criminals. By favour of the king the executioners were allowed to 
satisfy the last wish of their victims before executing them. Although the king was 
despotic and autocratic, he well governed the state; and people loved and respected 
him. The education of princes was well looked after. Hunting, riding etc. were 
their favourite pastimes. On festival-occasions they visited gardens and attended 
to the sports enjoyed by the public. 

Religion had an amazing hold on the people. Jain monks wandered from 
place to place delivering sermons and thus enlightening the public. Religious 
debates were held (e.g. the one between Jain Guru Vijayasimha and Pingakesa, 
a nastikavadin , 3rd bhava). People had belief in gods and goddesses and the 
custom of presenting human offerings to favourite deities was prevalent among 
the lower strata of society; and in one place we see the mother of Surendradatta 
proposing him to immolate a number of animals to the kuladevata for the 
prevention of evil consequences. Belief in Ksetrapala, Ksetradevata (7th bhava ) 
Kuladevata and Nagaradevata (4th bhava ) prevailed among the public. Belief in 
the efficacy of dreams, in the possession of human beings by evil spirits, deities 
and supernatural beings were shared by all. Festivals in honour of Madana, the 
god of love and the Yaksa-Dhanadeva were celebrated. People believed in 
rebirths and the doctrine of inexorable Karma or fatalism offered them 
consolation in adversity. Good and bad omens such as throbbing of the left or 
right eye, the sight of sramanaka were superstitiously believed. Belief in astrology 
or the influence of stars had a firm hold upon the people. 

Caravans of merchants moved from place to place for the purpose of 
trade and often carried over-sea trade. The journey either by land or sea was 
fraught with dangers. The caravans of merchants were attacked and looted in 
the forest by sabaras; while ship-wreck was their lot, when they embarked on 
sea-voyage. 

Jugglery was credited with the power of producing wonderful and 
charming illusive phenomena. References to snake-bite and snake-charms, 
kidnapping, abduction, ransom, gamblers, robbers, burglars, magicians, selling 
of kidnapped women, a young widow eloping with a garland-maker, the husband 
neglecting his wife who had no children, administering poison to one’s enemy, 
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attempts at abortion, sorcery, capturing travellers as victims for a sacrifice, 
entertaining a guest with a meal and liquor, woman falling in love with her 
servant : all these are eloquent of the state of society in Haribhadra’s days. 
Candalas were employed as executioners. At the request of a Candala, king 
Viradhavala stopped this practice and assigned to Candalas land for a settlement. 
In Samaraiccakaha it is the kings and merchants that figure prominently. And 
the author being himself a Jain shows partiality for his own dharma. 

2nd bhava contains a very interesting description of marriage ceremonies. 
Fixing the day for marriage in consultation with astrologers, the anointing of the 
bride, her toilet, dressing of the bride-groom, his riding in great pomp to the 
marriage-pavilion, elderly women stopping him at the door and asking of him 
the customary present, touching of his brow with a gold-pestle equipped with a 
ring at its head, his being taken to the bride by the bride’s maids, the various 
kautukas he performed, the unveiling of the bride’s face, pa.nigraha.TxcL to the 
accompaniment of auspicious songs, bride’s being brought to the ‘altar’ by the 
bride-groom, presents to the people, their circumambulating fire, the presents 
given to the bride-groom by his father-in-law, and to the bride by her father-in- 
law are of great interest to a student of the antiquities of the Indian society. 

We also meet with references to all fine arts. It appears singing, dancing 
and painting were carried to perfection; and there are copious references to 
pregnancy-longings, their satisfaction; the festivities in connection with the birth 
of a son, the ceremony of naming the child, and to sraddha ceremony; hunting, 
game of chess, riding, dancing and music were the means of entertainment. 

Such is the picture of Indian life as depicted in the Samaraiccakaha. 
Notes and References : 

1. Pt. Sukhalalji, however supports Muni Jina Vijayaji’s date see Samadarsi Acarya 
Haribhadra (pp 8-10). 

2. For details the reader is referred to pp. 17-39 of the very learned and masterly 
Introduction to Brhat-Kathakosa edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, M.A., D. Litt. 

3. For a full discussion of the title the reader may consult Dr. Upadhye’s paper (pp. 23- 
24) in the Bharatiya Vidya [January, 1947] 

4. e.g. (^ocfr) etc. 

5. e.g. the description of the advent of spring : 7m ocf ^ITfl ^ tfr fc nid) 

etc. 

6. (^ftwur) etc. 

7. f^mT, f^fi, nTgr, ^4^ 
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Vaisravana 


Citrahgada 

Sresthi 

Suka 

Sundaraka 

Karala 

Koraka 

Devalaka 

Kapihjala 

Tamarasa 

Batu 
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CHARACTERS IN THE DRAMA 
Men 

— The Hero 

— A sea-trader, transformed into a Suka (parrot) by 
Candraiekha and restored to his original form by 
Makaranda. 

— The rival of the Hero, a Vidyadhara-prince. 

— A merchant, named Brahmadatta, foster-father of Mallika, 
the Heroine. 

— A sea- trader, by name Vaisravana, who was transformed 
into a parrot (Suka) by Candraiekha. 

— ‘Purusa’, an attendant of Mallika, the Heroine, and of her 
father, Brahmadatta. 

— An attendant of Citrahgada. 

— An employee of the merchant Brahmadatta (Sresthi) 

— An attendant of Candraiekha, mother of the Heroine 
(Mallika). 

— Companion of Citrahgada. 

— An employee of Candraiekha, mother of the heorine 
(Mallika). 

— A ‘Chap’, announcing the approach of the time fixed upon 
(byastrologers), as auspicious for the performance of 
marriage. 
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Brahmadatta 

Mdkanda 

Yaksa 

Tapasa or 
Tapasakumara 

Dyutakarah 

Mallika 


Candralekha 

Bandhumati or 
Bandhusundari 

Manorama 

Yuvati 

Bandhula 
Cet f 
Ceti 
Ceti 

Gandhamusikd 


The name of a merchant, the foster-father of the Heroine 

An inmate of Gandhamusika’s asrama 

Kadamba (or Kadambaka), the lord of the Yakasas, who 
waits upon the revered Varisena. The idol of this Lord of the 
Yaksas is duly replaced by Makaranda at the time of wedding 
of Mallika with the Yaksa. 

Mallika, transformed into a Tapasa (or Tapasakumara) by 
the use of a magic pill by her mother Candralekha (with a 
view to protecting her from abduction). 

Gamblers, the creditors of Makaranda, the Hero. 

The Heroine, the daughter of Candralekha—a Vidyadhara 
queen, born of Kirata (forester) youth, deserted immediately 
on her birth and brought up by the foster-parents, the 
merchant Brahmadatta and his wife, Bandhumati or 
Bandhusundari. 

The Chief queen of the Vidyadhara sovereign ruler Vainateya, 
banished on account of her misconduct. 

The wife of merchant Brahmadatta and the foster mother of 
Mallika. 

The wife of the sea-trader Vaisravana who was transformed, 
by use of magic, into a Suka (parrot). 

Mallika herself is referred to as Yuvati before the story of her 
birth and bringing up is disclosed to Makaranda, the Hero. 

Name of the maid of Mallika (referred to as Yuvati). 

Maid to Yuvati (Mallika), named Bandhula. 

Maid of Mallika, named Magadhika. 

Maid of Mallika, named Lavangika. 

Name of a revered Parivrajika highly respected by Candra¬ 
lekha, mother of Mallika (the Heroine) and Citrangada, a 
Vidyadhara prince, suitor of Mallika (the Heroine) and 
Makaranda’s (the Hero’s) rival. 
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Characters mentioned or persons referred to 

Vainateya — Name of a Vidyadhara King, lord of Rathanupuracakra- 
valanagara, the husband of Candralekha whom he banished 
for her misconduct. 

Kirata-yuva — A Forester-youth with whom Candralekha enjoyed love’s 
dalliance. 

Jinadatta — Name of a merchant, resident of Suvarnadvlpa, and the 

father of Makaranda (the Hero). 

INTRODUCTION 

Ramacandra : His Life, Date and Works 1 

Ramacandra was the chief disciple of the great Acarya Hemacandra (A. 
D. 1089-1173). He takes pride in mentioning this fact in the prologues of some 
of his plays. 2 The title ‘Kavikataramalla’ was conferred on him by Siddharaja 
Jayasimha for his power of composing poems speedily or quickly. He had, it is 
said, lost one eye, although its precise cause is not known. He was a devout 
votary of Jainism, a fact attested to by the number of ‘stotras’ he wrote in praise 
of the Jinas. He was fearless. In spite of the orders of king Ajaypala he refused 
to impart knowledge to his fellow student Balacandra whom he considered to be 
an unworthy pupil. His works bear testimony to his love of freedom here on 
earth and ardent desire for freedom from the cycle of birth and death. 3 

Although he was a ‘muni’, whose chief essence is prasama (quietude) he 
had a keen aesthetic sense, he was a lover of literature, scientific as well as 
artistic. It appears from his stout defence of writing plays that he was severely 
criticised by his contemporary critics for writing plays treating of love, laughter, 
heroism, etc. 4 It also appears that he was charged of plagiarism in his own days 
by his spiteful critics whom he effectively replies to and silences. 5 He was a very 
learned monk as he was proficient in Grammar, Logic and Poetics 6 . He was 
conversant with the art of singing, music and dance and was well versed in the 
ways of the world. 7 

He proudly refers to himself as ‘Prabandha-£ata-karta\ But the works he 
wrote do not make the number ‘100’. We should interpret the “title’ to mean ‘an 
author who wrote a large number of works’. He wrote sastra (scientific) works 
like Dravyalamkara (with a commentary) and Natyadarpana (with a 
commentary) in collaboration with Gunacandra, and independently 
Haimabrahadvrttinydsa . He wrote plays with a view to bringing round dull- 
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headed men or the foolish people to the right path. He was an indefatigable and 
industrious poet and polymath. He was very proud of his learning and poetic 
genius. It is perfectly understandable if one is justly proud of his abilities and 
achievements. Some of his utterances, however, indicate that he was boastful. 8 

After the death of Hemacandra, Ramacandras’ great preceptor, in A. D. 
1173, King Kumarapala too died (within a period of six months or so). 
Ajayapala, who succeeded Kumarapala to the throne, was hostile to 
Rlmacandra—as he believed that Ramacandra was against his succeeding to 
the throne—and was responsible for his untimely, unnatural and very tragic 
death. 

A Detailed Summary of the plot 

Prologue : After the Nandi verse paying homage to Lord Jina, the 
Sutradhara enters the stage and announces his intention to please the 
appreciative audience. Staging a play before inappreciative spectators is simply 
ridiculous.’ His Assistant (Nata) appeals to him not to enrage the aesthetes- 
rasikas —but to think of presenting some play before them. The Sutradhara 
informs -him that he has already decided to stage the play Mallikamakaranda of 
Ramacandra, a worthy pupil of that great Hemacandra. The Assistant scornfully 
says that the ‘munis’ (sages, monks) are solely devoted to Prasama (quietude) 
that they are eloquent in delivering religious sermons but in other matters 
maintain rigid silence and that they are unworthy of dramatic compositions 
which abound in sentiments like the erotic, the comic, and the heroic. (Such an 
objection was most probably raised against the dramatist Ramacandra himself, 
a Jain monk, writing such plays.) The Sutradhara brushes aside the objection 
saying that although gods are born in heaven, they move about throughout the 
three worlds. He suggests thereby that it is perfectly legitimate for (gifted) munis 
who are devoted to prasama (quietude) to take to the pastime of writing plays 
and or witnessing their performance and appreciating them. Thereupon the 
Assistant angrily points out how there are numberless (playwrights and) poets 
who commit literary theft and pass others’ poems as their own. The Sutradhara 
firmly replies that the dramatist himself has silenced the dull-headed critics in 
this matter : “We are determined to take all pains and spare no efforts in writing 
plays and poems. It is an old ‘vyasana’ (1 vice 2 close or intent application or 
assiduous devotion) with us : and we need not at all blame others for it.” The 
attor, playing the role of Makaranda (the hero of the play), speaks from behind 
the scenes agreeing with the statement of the Sutradhara to look sharp as all the 
actors are excited and that he himself is eager to let the audience have pleasure 
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of enjoying the play. The Sutradhara advises him not to make haste as every 
great success is attended with troubles. He, who bears physical and mental 
fatigue obtains the bride of knowledge. It is announced from behind-the-scenes 
that this ‘upasruti (or ‘deva-prasna’) indicates that he is sure to win a bride as 
well as great success. The Sutradhara and the Nata then leave the stage to 
attend to some other business and with their exit the Amukha (Prastavana, 
Introduction) comes to an end. 

Act I : Makaranda repeating the words of the Sutradhara “When our 
Vyasana’ is very old why should we blame others ?—enters the stage. He informs 
the spectators that he is addicted to gambling since long. He is now full of 
repentance for his vice as it is a great stigma on his great family, his study of 
scriptures and the instruction received from his preceptor. The thought of 
committing suicide crosses his mind. On second thoughts, however, he thinks 
that following the right path is the real atonement (prayascitta). He therefore 
decides to spend the night in a rather secluded garden and to leave for an 
altogether new place at daybreak giving to the gamblers, his creditors the slip, 
and lead there a good life. He sees in front of him a temple dedicated to the god 
of love, illuminated by a bright lamp. There arrives at that time a young maiden 
(who later turns out to be Mallika, the heroine of the play), supported by her 
maid (Bandhula) and an attendant carrying a sword in his hand. Fearing that 
the maiden would not act freely if she were to see him in the light of the lamp 
Makaranda puts off the light, and hides himself behind a mango tree in the 
court-yard of the temple. From the conversation of the two girls he comes to 
know that the maiden is overcome with terrible grief—although she comes from 
a rich family—and that she intends to put an end to her life in fear of an 
impending danger. In view of her dangerous mood the attendant requests her 
to return home. She, however, conceals her feelings and with a smile on her face 
asks him not to worry about her. She sends both of them away under some 
pretext. She then attempts to commit suicide by hanging herself. Makaranda 
however comes out of his hiding, shouts loudly for her maid and attendant to 
rush up as their mistress is about to kill herself. He takes the initiative, cuts off 
the noose with his sword. The maiden falls down in a swoon. Makaranda tries 
to fan her with the end of his garment and shampooes her breast. The maid and 
the attendant both greatly excited return to the scene of action. The attendant 
takes him to be a thief. The maid appeals to him to take the ornaments but spare 
her mistress’s life. Makaranda informs them that he is neither a thief nor a 
paramour. The maiden and Makaranda deeply fall in love with each other. As 
a token of their first meeting the maiden presents him her pair of earrings. 
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Makaranda gladly accepts it. The maid and the attendant disapprove of this act. 
The attendant angrily depricates her action saying that it is against the code of 
conduct for a trader’s daughter to offer her pair of earrings as present to a 
stranger. He threatens to bring policemen and get back by force the earrings 
from the stranger. He leaves the scene of action. Bandhula is afraid that he 
might act on his threat and therefore her mistress should tell the stranger of her 
impending calamity. Just at that moment gamblers arrive there in search of 
Makaranda, their debtor. He advises the maiden to go home by the back-door 
and to see him at that very place the next day at midnight. The maiden with the 
maid leaves the stage. Makaranda, realising that he has been seen by the 
gamblers with the help of a lamp now hides himself in the hinder part of the 
temple. 

Act II : The conversation between Lavangika, a female servant of Mallika, 
and Koraka, an attendant of the merchant Brahmadatta (the foster-father of 
Mallika) informs us that Mallika has been suffering for the last eight days from 
love’s fever. At his master’s behest Koraka gets an announcement made by the 
beating of drum that the person who would protect Mallika from being 
(mysteriously) abducted would be paid five hundred dinars. A rogue (Kitava, in 
the present case, a gambler) has taken upon himself to protect Mallika. Koraka 
informs the merchant Brahmadatta and his wife Bandhumatl, the foster-parents 
of Mallika, that they have succeeded in finding a ‘rescuer’ of Mallika. The 
merchant asks another servant of his. Sundaraka by name, to bring in his 
presence the rogue (gambler) who is a debtor and other gamblers, his creditors 
who are holding him up. The merchant promises the creditors that he would pay 
off the debts to them the next morning. The creditors, satisfied with his assurance 
free the debtor and leave the merchant’s residence. He learns from the gambler 
that his name is Makaranda. The merchant and his wife try to dissuade this 
young, handsome man from his resolve to protect Mallika from being abducted 
by some unknown agency but he remains firm. The merchant then tells him how 
sixteen years ago he came across a deserted newly-born girl with a signet-ring on 
her finger and a 'bhurjakandaka’ (a piece of birch-leaf or amulet) on her fore¬ 
arm. He took up the girl and entrusted her to the care of his wife Bandhumatl. 
As the child was found in the shade of Jasmine plants she has been named as 
Mallika by them. The signet-ring bears the name of the Vidyadhara king 
Vainateya by name, and birch-leaf bears one sentence : “At the end of sixteen 
years on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month of Caitra she would 
be forcibly taken away by killing her husband-cum-protector.” Makaranda now 
realizes that it is impossible to rescue the girl but puts up appearances and tells 
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the parents not to worry as he would protect their daughter by his magical power. 
He asks the merchant Brahmadatta to get the material ‘for worshipping the 
charmed-circle’ before the performance of the religious ceremony proper. The 
merchant directs Sundaraka to get the things required for the worship—as 
ordered by Makaranda. In the meantime the parents along with Makaranda go 
to see Mallika who is suffering from fever. Makaranda infers from Mallika’s 
condition that she is suffering from love’s fever. Mallika and Makaranda both 
are attracted to each other out of overpowering emotion of love; and both feel 
guilty as both had already fallen in love with a young man and a youthful 
damsel respectively exactly eight days ago at midnight in the court-yard of the 
Cupid’s temple. The name of the maid ‘Bandhula’ and the voice of Mallika lead 
Makaranda to identify his beloved who is no other than Mallika herself. The 
materials for worshipping the charmed circle are now brought there. Makaranda 
helps Mallika to rise from her sick bed. His touch immediately reminds her of the 
touch of his hand when he had shampooed her breast in the garden of Cupid. 
Makaranda bows down to the charmed circle and worships it with the pair of 
earrings which he had received from the youthful maiden who had been saved 
by him from committing suicide. The sight of the pair of her earrings leaves no 
doubt in Mallika’s mind that the young man with whom she had fallen in love 
is no other than Makaranda. The parents of Mallika come to know now of the 
mutual love between Mallika and Makaranda. It is already night. Makaranda 
asks all but Mallika to leave the place. They do so. Mallika vows in the presence 
of Makaranda that she either marries him or remains unmarried. She then 
requests him not to commit suicide out of love for her nor to persist in 
preventing her being abducted. He however tells her there is no greater 
happiness than dying for one’s own beloved. Just then a voice from behind-the- 
scenes is heard—inquiring whether he is her protector or husband. He replied 
that he is both, the husband and protector. The voice ridicules the very idea that 
a contemptible human being should be the protector and husband of a 
Vidyadhara damsel. The voice further says “Here I abduct this damsel” and asks 
the damsel not to be sorry at all as she will be made a Vidyadhara queen. Mallika 
cries helplessly as she is being abducted in a mysterious way. Her abduction 
comes as a rude shock to Makaranda. He faints. Regaining consciousness he 
decides to leave by the back-door and do what befits his deep love for Mallika. 

Prelude (to Act III) : Before the third act proper commences we have a 
Viskambhaka containing a dialogue between Cetl (a female servant) and 
Devalaka (an attendant upon an idol, who subsists on the offering made to it). 
This dialogue informs us that Mallika is not prepared at all to accept Citrangada, 
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a Vidyadhara prince as her husband as she has already fallen in love with a man 
(called Makaranda). Citrangada every day tries to please Mallika with diverse 
acts of courtesy, courting and offering of various means of decoration, gifts and 
promises of his love but in vain. Candralekha, the mother of Mallika would 
rather kill her daughter than marry her to some one else (other than 
Citrangada). Mallika too is firm who would prefer death to marrying some one 
else (other than Makaranda). Devalaka gives the Cetl a wonderful news that in 
the morning he saw at the siddhayatana (a Jain temple) a man. The Cetl is 
interested in knowing about him as she has been directed by Candralekha to get 
his whereabouts. Devalaka asks her to go to the siddhayatana where he is resting 
and he himself proceeds to meet Mallika and give her divine fruits. 

Act III : The main scene opens with Makaranda, who has fainted on 
account of a sudden fall from high above. After recovering consciousness he 
wonders where he is. From the various indications he infers that he is in 
heavenly region. In front of him he sees the everlasting idol of Jina and pays 
homage. From behind-the-scenes a voice resembling that of Mallika is heard by 
Makaranda. He wants to ascertain whether his guess is correct. He comes across 
Tapasakumara and Manorama, seated in an arbour. Makaranda is simply 
struck with wonder at the striking resemblance between Tapasakumara and 
Mallika. He bows down to Tapasakumara. Tapasakumara wants to know how 
he happened to come to this celestial region (the mountain Meru). He pleads 
ignorance. Makaranda desires to know about Tapasakumara’s family and why 
in the prime of life with such a handsome form he has taken to this ascetic life. 
Thereupon he narrates his account : “This mountain Meru is a part of the 
Vaitadhya Mountain. Once, Candralekha, the wife of the Vidyadhara king 
Vainateya, who was ruling over Rathanupura, transgressed the top of this 
siddhayatana. As a result of this violation she forgot altogether her lore of flying 
through the sky and fell down here. She then practised austerities lasting for six 
months with a view to regaining her lost lore. At the end of the austerities she 
regained her lost lore. However, being overcome by passion she enjoyed love’s 
pleasures with a young Kirata (forest dweller). As a result of the love affair she 
became pregnant. As soon as she delivered a child she deserted it by putting on 

its person a few but very valuable ornaments. He stops half-way. On being 

questioned by Makaranda he replies that he was brought up on Pancasaila 
(Mountain)—no, no, not Panca saila mountain but here only. Makaranda 
knows that the latter part of the story is spurious. He believes that the deserted 
child is none other than Mallika and that this Tapasakumara must be her 
brother. Tapasakumara further tells him that realizing the objects of pleasure, 
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especially, women, to be the source of grief he took to asceticism. Manorama 
knows that it is this man whom Candralekha wants to kill. She requests 
Makaranda to narrate his life story. He tells his account thus : 

“There was a merchant by name Jinadatta, who lived in ‘Suvarnadvipa’. 
He was the best among highly religious persons. He had inherited immense 
wealth. I was his only son bom to him in his late age. I was named Makaranda. 
Right from my boyhood I squandered away our ancestral wealth by gambling 
and I had to depend on others for even two meals a day. In the very prime of 
my life I started visiting harlots.” Tapasakumara was disgusted with him to hear 
it and told him not to proceed further in his narration. When Manorama and 
Makaranda importunated him to allow him to narrate the rest of the account 
he relented. Makaranda then resumed narration : “As it was not possible for me 
to live amongst my own relations and people belonging to my caste I migrated 
from Suvarnadvipa to the mountain Pancasaila. There I was separated from my 
beloved by an unknown agency in a mysterious way. Then I decided to end my 
life by throwing myself into the ocean when I saw there a Bharunda bird that 
had arrived. What happened in between I do not know but I found myself this 
morning in the garden adjoining the siddhayatana." Tapasakumara (rightly) 
thinks that the Bharunda bird, greedy of flesh, must have brought him there and 
suddenly dropped him down from high above. Makaranda then requests 
Tapasakumara to suggest to him some way to put an end to his life. Just then 
Devalaka arrives there to offer Tapasakumara divine fruits. Tapasakumara 
learns from Devalaka that he has been asked by Candralekha to find ‘out of what 
form the newly arrived man is and where he is seated’. Tapasakumara fears 
something untoward might happen to Makaranda. Just then Magadhika arrives 
there and excitedly says : “A great misfortune is about to visit them.” She 
whispers into the ear of Tapasakumara what that misfortune is. Hearing her 
words Tapaskumara feels very much distressed at the hard-heartedness of his 
mother. He regards Magadhika like his own mother and requests her to show the 
way to save himself and Makaranda. She advises Makaranda to go to the 
siddhayatana and stay there as (even) minor calamities do not visit a person 
during his stay in the siddhayatana. Tapasakumara too advises him to go there 
and follow Magadhika’s instructions scrupulously. Magadhika and Makaranda 
then leave for the siddhayatana.. From behind-the-scenes there is the sudden fall 
or throw of a huge slab of stone from above. It was the doing of Candralekha 
who was terribly angry with Makaranda for pursuing her daughter (Mallika) 
even in a different dvipa and wanted to kill him on the spot ‘at one stroke’. She 
asks Devalaka to remove the slab of stone so that she could again kill him 
Stud.-54 
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although already dead. Devalaka removes the slab of stone but to his surprise 
none was to be found below it. Candralekha is sorry that her plot went awry. 
She gets enraged with Manorama for interefering in her planned strategy. 
Tapasakumara addresses his mother in these words : “O mother, why do you 
want to kill that innocent and high souled man ? You better kill me who is the 
real source of your agony.” Candralekha is still angry, holds Tapasakumara by 
the hair and asks Devalaka to take Manorama with him. Thus they all leave the 
stage. 

Act IV : Makaranda, who is seated in the siddhayatana, thinks to himself 
as follows : “Although I am separated from my beloved, I do not die. On the 
contrary, seeing that Tapasakumara who bears close resemblance to Mallika— 
my beloved—I desire to live. Better I take to asceticism following the example of 
Tapasakumara so that in heaven at least, I shall be united with my beloved 
(Mallika). But why is Candralekha infuriated with me ? Certainly she must have 
abducted Mallika from her (foster-father) Brahmadatta’s house. Magadhika 
could throw some light on this incident of abduction. From behind-the-scenes a 
voice is heard : “....O princess where are you now ? Please reply to me. O pitiless 
Candralekha, what kind of turbulence or agitation is this of yours that you put 
obstacles in the way of your own daughter ?” Makaranda recognises the voice 
to be that of Magadhika. She then enters the stage. In her conversation with 
Makaranda she informs him thus : Mallika was abducted from Pancasaila and 
transformed into a male by the use of a magic pill by Candralekha. She was 
transformed into a male only to prevent her abduction by an inimical person 
(Makaranda ?)” Magadhika further informs him “she has been taken out from 
the arbour to her own mansion by Candralekha and she has been flogged for the 
simple reason that she still remembers you.” Makaranda who is unable to save 
his beloved from the clutches of her cruel mother wishes to kill himself with a 
sword but his hand is as it were paralysed. A divine voice, however, prevents him 
from committing suicide. Magadhika explains the purpose of her visit : “I have 
been sent to offer to you these precious garments and ornaments by my princess 
(Mallika). [She actually offers them to him.] She had received them from 
Citrangada.” She has in addition sent this message to you : “You are my 
husband. You, however protect yourself by becoming small. Even Hari (in his in 
carnation as Krsna) became an insignificant cowherd (boy) and killed Kamsa 
(his powerful enemy).” After delivering this message she adds that he should 
remain in the siddhayatana as no misfortunes overtake a person during his stay 
there. And if he feels dull and uninterested from the longings of love he might 
divert himself by visiting the pleasure lake in the garden. With these words she 
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goes away. 

Being oppressed by the scorching heat of the sun, Makaranda takes a walk 
along the bank of the pleasure lake in the garden. After a While he comes across 
the camp of Citrangada. He therefore goes in another direction. He chances to 
see a secluded mansion. As soon as he enters, he hears a voice advising him not 
to enter the mansion which is the abode of great sins. Makaranda then notices 
a parrot, kept in a cage in the courtyard, talking in human voice. Makaranda 
desires to know the parrot’s account. The parrot then narrates his account 
thus : There was a sea-trader, Vaisravana by name and a resident of Vaibhala- 
nagara. He had a wife called Manorama. Once both of them got into a ship filled 
with precious goods of various kinds. On their way they got down to observe the 
beautiful trees in the forest. In the course of their wanderings they came across 
a middle-aged (lit. aged) lady. She welcomed them both to her own mansion. 
They stayed there for quite a few days. Once while Vaisravana was seated on a 
couch in a room on the top of the mansion, which was all bathed in moonlight, 
Candralekha, overcome by passion, invited him for amorous dalliance with her. 
He being a devout Jain and being devoted to abstinence from sexual intercourse 
with another’s wife rejected her invitation. This infuriated her. Using magical 
power she transformed him into a parrot and kept him imprisoned in a cage. 
That Vaisravana is my own self; Candralekha made Manorama, my wife, work 
as a female servant with her own daughter Mallika, who was transformed into 
a male (Tapasakumara). Candralekha herself, with her retinue, now resides in 
the hermitage of Gandhamusika, who had come there from Vaibhala-nagara. 
Makaranda asks the parrot whether there is some way to get out of the wretched 
condition. He informs him that the touch of a human hand would restore him 
to his original form. Makaranda pulls him out of the cage and he is restored to 
his original form. Makaranda asks him to go to the siddhayatana for his own 
safety and that there is every chance of his meeting his wife Manorama there. 
The parrot (of course, now Vaisravana) leaves for the siddhayatana. Makaranda 
then overhears a conversation from behind-the-scenes. It is a conversation 
between Citrangada and Kapinjala. As directed by his master Citrangada, 
Kapinjala carries with him pomogranate and other fruits for the parrot. 
Kapinjala tells him that Mallika is deadly hostile to him. Makaranda wishes to 
retire to the siddhayatana. Kapinjala reports to his master that the parrot is no 
longer to be found in the cage Citrangada is taken aback at this for he does not 
know how to face Candralekha when the parrot has escaped from the custody. 
Just then Makaranda comes face to face with Citrangada. Kapinjala tells his 
master that it is Makaranda who is an obstacle in his path of love (to Mallika). 
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Citrangada and Makaranda get involved in a verbal contest. Citrangada finally 
asks Karala, his servant, to seize, Makaranda and take him to the camp. He 
himself (with Kapinjala) proceeds to go to the hermitage of Gandhamusika. Thus 
they all exit. 

Prelude to Act V : Manorama is grateful to Makaranda for restoring her 
husband to her. She expresses her resolve to help achieve Makaranda’s desired 
object (Mallika with whom he has desparately fallen in love) even at the cost of 
her life. She decides to propitiate Gandhamusika and secure Mallika for 
Makaranda through her favour. As she proceeds to go to meet Gandhamusika 
she sees Devalaka arriving. He does not at all like Candralekha’s hateful attitude 
towards Makaranda nor her angry behaviour towards Mallika, her own 
daughter. He does not see any alternative but death for Mallika, who has been 
abstaining from taking food or drink (as a protest against her mother’s attitude.) 
Manorama asks Devalaka why Mallika does not wish to marry Citrangada, the 
Vidyadhara prince, who is handsome like Madana. Devalaka pities her ignorance 
of love’s course. Manorama finds fault with Citrangada who wants to force his 
love on unwilling Mallika. She comes to know from Devalaka that Mallika is in 
the Palace garden. Devalaka goes away to call Citrangada as directed by 
Candralekha; and Manorama goes to see the revered Gandhamusika. 

Act V : The main scene opens with the entry of Mallika and Magadhika. 
Mallika wants to know how Makaranda fares. Magadhika, with the best of 
intentions, deliberately gives a false report about Makaranda just to keep her 
away from thoughts of death. Magadhika tries to persuade her to take food 
without bothering about the agony caused by the wicked. Mallika replies that 
none is cruel (or wicked) to her but she is cruel (or wicked) to all; and that she 
is prepared to do what her mother Candralekha wants her to do. A voice from 
behind-the-scene is heard “My beloved daughter, what is that desired thing” ? It 
is Candralekha, being aided by Tamarasa, who arrives and repeats the question. 
Mallika (cooly) replies “My death”. Candralekha is dejected to hear this. She says 
to Tamarasa : “I bore the foetus in my womb; I suffered the pains of child-birth : 
planning deliberately I deserted her in the vicinity of Brahmadatta’s house : I 

have been doing these calculated efforts to marry her to the Vidyadhara prince_ 

all these good things she is ignoring for one fault of mine, viz. I separated her 
from that contemptible trader with whom she is in love.” Tamarasa, speaking 
aside to Candralekha, suggests to her to give up (lit. slacken) her insistence on 
marrying her to Citrangada; for, if something untoward (or unlucky) happens 
to Mallika it is bound to give rise to a great scandal. Candralekha is not at all 
worried about new public scandals. Tamarasa tells her not to be so very harsh 
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to her own daughter. Candralekha tries to persuade her daughter to act as she 
(Candralekha, her mother) desires. But she is very firm and tauntingly speaks to 
her mother. She goes to the length of referring to her improper conduct 
(anacdra). Tamarasa scolds her for making a mention of her own mother’s 
misconduct. He tries to impress on her to act upon her mother’s desire. She, is 
however, firm in her resolve (to marry Makaranda). Candralekha thereupon tells 
Tamarasa to stop arguing with Mallika and that Citrangada, her prospective 
husband, would do the rest to change her mind. A voice from behind-the-scenes 
is heard : “What room is there for any doubt in the matter ?” Knowing that 
Citrangada is approaching, Candralekha with Tamarasa leaves for an interview 
with Gandhamusika. Just then there arrives on the scene Citrangada with his 
retinue including Kapinjala. The dialogue between Citrangada and Mallika 
reveals the former’s pathetic efforts to win Mallika’s love and Mallika’s deep love 
for Makaranda. Citrangada then whispers something into Kapinjala’s ear. He 
goes off the stage. Citrangada then angrily asks Mallika : “What is your final 
decision ?” She replies : “I shall marry Makaranda and Makaranda alone, and 
never you.” Just at the moment, Makaranda, with his hands tied and dragged 
by hair by Karala and, Kapinjala enter the stage. Makaranda says to Kapinjala : 
“Your master can deprive us—Mallika and Makaranda himself—of our life but 
not of our spontaneous bond of love.” Mallika is very much distressed to see her 
lover in that condition. Makaranda asks her not to lose heart. For her sake he 
is prepared to face any misfortune or calamity. Mallika reaffirms her love for 
Makaranda in the presence of Citrangada : “I shall secure Makaranda as my 
husband if not in this birth at least in the next birth. Kapinjala says to her : ‘O 
good girl, you are simple-hearted : All the beings in the world are born in various 
forms of existence in accordance with their good or evil deeds. So what relation 
possibly can be there of one being with another when they are born with 
different form and in different places in their future life ? So give up your 
obstinacy and accept the Vidyadhara prince as your husband and mounted in 
the celestial car (lit. lattice of the celestial car) enjoy the beautiful scenes 
presented by lovely rivers, oceans, mountains and islands.’ Mallika remains 
silent. Citrangada asks Makaranda to give up his foolish obstinacy and not to 
court death at his hands. Makaranda replies; “Kill me and marry this Mallika.” 
Citrangada asks his man to bring a sword. A servant brings it for him. Mallika, 
however, gets ready to be killed first. At this point Magadhika says. “I report this 
whole incident foreboding evil to Gandhamusika.” Citrangada raises his sword 
and asks Makaranda to remember his (favourite) god. Makaranda remembers 
the feet of Lord Jina. Mallika addresses Citrangada first to kill her as she is the 
rootcause of the misfortune and stands stretching her neck before him. Just then 
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Makanda arrives on the scene with a message from Gandhamusika. She reminds 
him of his latest vow with a message from Gandhamusika. She reminds him of 
his latest vow—first to present the person to be killed before the idol of the Jina 
and then kill him. Citrangada is sorry for the lapse and sends a message back: 
You personally come and show the man (Makaranda) before the idol of the 
Jina.” Gandhamusika arrives on the scene and scolds Citrangada for his short- 
sightednesss, and assures him, speaking aside, “I shall myself kill Makaranda 
and persuade Mallika to love you.” Citrangada regards this as a great favour and 
with his retinue he goes off the stage. Gandhamusika asks Makanda to bring 
with him Makaranda (with his hands tied) and Mallika as well. 

Prelude to act VI : Makanda is simply amazed at Gandhamusika’s 
enmity to the innocent Makaranda, He is extremely sorry for Makaranda’s fate. 
As directed by Gandhamusika he handed over Makaranda to Vaisravana who, he 
understands, killed him with a sword in the Tamoguha ( a cave full of darkness). 
He wishes to go and report the matter to Gandhamusika that Vaisravana has 
accomplished the task, which she had assigned to him.. Just then he sees 
Tamarasa approaching. Tamarasa is bewildered at Mallika’s “about-turn.” 
Forgetting her deep love for Makaranda and her hatred against Citrangada she 
nowadays propitiates Citrangada after inciting Candralekha and Gandhamusika 
to kill Makaranda. He comes to know of Makaranda’s fate from Makanda : says 
Makanda : ‘Last mid-night in accordance with Gandhamusika’s orders I took 
Makaranda to Vaisravana, who stays at the siddhayatana. That very mid-night 
Vaisravana took Makaranda to the Tamoguha and with a sword....He leaves the 
sentence half-said. Tamarasa blames Vaisravana as well as Gandhamusika for 
the heinous crime. Makanda insinuates that Gandhamusika must have done it 
for money—through Vaisravana, who, according to Tamarasa, has been 
Gandhamusika s favourite as he is the husband of Manorama, her sister’s 
daughter. Tamarasa then goes away to call Citrangada as ordered by Mallika; 
and Makanda too leaves the stage to report to Gandhamusika that the task 
assigned to Vaisravana has been duly carried out. 

Act VI : The main scene opens with the entry of Citrangada, Mallika and 
their retinue including Kapihjala, Devalaka, and Magadhika. Citrangada is 
curious to know how a clever girl like Mallika felt attracted towards an 
insignificant trader like Makaranda, leaving a Vidyadhara-prince like him. On 
her behalf Devalaka informs him that it was because Makaranda had bewitched 
her by the use of magic spells. Owing to his bewitchment, since that very day she 
began to disrespect her mother, hate her husband (Citrangada), disregard her 
female friends, throw away the means of decoration, and get angry with her 
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servants. Day before, Gandhamusika, performing some rite, removed that 
bewitchment and restored Mallika to normalcy. Consequently, she now loves her 
husband, is affectionate towards her mother, female friends, and so on. 
Citrangada does not know how to repay his indebtedness to Gandhamusika. 
Mallika now gives expression to the spontaneous bond of love between the 
blessed (herself and Citrangada). Citrangada pays high compliments or Mallika’s 
for her ravishing beauty. He has, however, some reason to believe that Mallika 
still secretly loves Makaranda and admonishes her.. Now Manorama arrives 
there and conveys the message of Gandhamusika to Mallika as follows : 
“Everything has gone all right as per plan and it suits your desire. Now, with 
your husband you go through the ‘Kautuka ’-ceremonies preceding marriage. 
Mallika then asks her ; “Where is now our revered mother Gandhamusika ?” She 
replies “Where you know.” Thereupon Citrangada flares up : “That trader urchin 
is still nearest to you ? Devalaka tells him r “When Mallika has begged your 
pardon for the offence committed by her, it is not proper for you to speak 
tauntingly to her. He however intermittently continues to taunt her in relation 
to Makaranda. Mallika angrily wishes to go away from Citrangada. Just then 
Tamarasa enters the stage and asks her not to go. He further says : 

Gandhamusika and Candralekha have directed you and Citrangada, both as 
follows : “To the south of the “siddhayatana’ there is a cave by name Tamorajl. 
Kadamba, the lord of Yaksas, who waits upon Lord Varisena resides there in the 
form of his idol. Both of you should go there.” Citrangada says : “The muhurta 
for our marriage is fast approaching. Will it be proper on our part now to go 
there ?” Tamarasa says in reply : “First the marriage will take place there and 
then here. Citrangada angrily says : “Are we to go through marriage-ceremony 
twice ? Tamarasa cooly replies : “I am only a messenger. You better ask 
Gandhamusika and Candralekha.” Devalaka clarifies : “It is a custom prevalent 
among the Vidyadharas—first to marry the bride to the Kadambaka Yaksa and 
then to the bridegroom. Citrangada says : “If it be a family custom then I have 
nothing to say. Here we come.” They then walk about and reach the 
siddhayatana and then the Tamoraji. Because of intense darkness it is not 
possible for Citrangada to recognise the persons gathered there. Tamarasa 
guides him in the matter. As directed by Gandhamusika, Mallika and Citrangada 
bow down to (the idol of) the lord of Yaksas. Vaisravana becomes the attendant 
of Yaksaraja and Manorama of Mallika. Citrangada and Kapinjala act as 
witnesses. Tamarasa, Devalaka, and Magadhika are sent to the palace to keep 
ready the material for the marriage ceremony of Citrangada. They go off the 
stage. 
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A Batu (boy, lad, chap) arrives on the scene and says to Gandhamusika 
“It is now time for the wedding.” As directed by Gandhamusika, Citrahgada and 
Candralekha offer Mallika in marriage to the lord of the Yaksas. They join the 
hands of the lord of the Yaksas and Mallika. Just then Devalaka arrives on the 
scene and says : “It is time for Citrangada’s wedding now; after the ‘pani- 
mocana’ (releasing of the hands by the bride and the bridegroom, the opposite 
of ‘pani grahana’) ceremony you all come quickly to the palace.” Gandhamusika 
asks Citrahgada to lift up (the idol of) the Yaksaraja and make him and Mallika 
to circumambulate the sacred fire. Citrahgada is surprised to find that the touch 
of Yaksaraja’s body is just like the touch of a human body. Gandhamusika says : 
“The idol is created by gods out of celestial earth; so what you say is quite 
possible.” She then says to Candralekha “promise to pay something to the 
Yaksaraja for releasing Mallika’s hand.” Candralekha offers to pay 1000 gold 
coins. The Yaksaraja angrily says “Nonsense ! Is it proper to release the hand of 
one’s wife ?” All are surprised to hear the Yaksaraja speaking in human voice. 
Taking a lamp near the Yaksaraja Candralekha discovers to her amazement that 
the Yaksaraja is no other than Makaranda himself. She says to Gandhamusika : 
“Revered lady, what is all this ?” Being pressed by all, Vaisravana discloses the 
plot. I was obliged by Makaranda by restoring to me my original form. Out of 
love for me Manorama propitiated Gandhamusika who arranged to send 
Makaranda for acting as the Yaksaraja at the time of the wedding. Removing the 
idol of Kadamba I asked Makaranda to take the place of the idol. The rest all of 
you already know. In this matter Gandhamusika is not at fault, nor Manorama, 
but I am at fault”. Citrahgada says, “You too are not at fault as you are the 
crest-jewel amongst the great and grateful men”. Gandhamusika admires 
Citrahgada for his noble words. She impresses upon Candralekha to accept the 
meritorious Makaranda as son-in-law without bothering about the family from 
which Makaranda hails or the qualities he possesses. Candralekha is reconciled 
to the wedding of her daughter, Mallika, with Makaranda, brought about by the 
revered Gandhamusika. Gandhamusika asks Makaranda : “What further favour 
can I bestow on you ?” He says : “Is there any further favour than this ? 
However, with your favour my desire are accomplished”. Gandhamusika 
joyfully says, “Through the favour of Lord Jina (lit. of the feet of Lord Jina) may 
you (first) obtain glorious success as bright as the rays of the pleasing moon 
(also Ramacandra) and the petals of Kunda flower and (then) may you obtain 
ever-lasting freedom (from karma, i.e. Moksa—liberation)”. 

Ramacandra, using mudralamkara cleverly suggests his own name in the 
concluding verse pronouncing blessing on the hero of the play. 
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There are in all twenty-four characters in the play but only five of them 
arrest our attention prominently as they have their own marked individuality. 

The rest of them, although they exhibit one or the other individual trait, do not 
make any lasting impression on our mind. Although Makaranda’s character is 
not attractive in the extreme like Carudatta's, still it is quite attractive. Like the 
conventional hero he is not a paragon of virtue. He is a perfect man of the 
world. Although born of a wealthy and highly pious merchant he squanders 
away all his inherited wealth by gambling. In the prime of youth he starts visiting 
prostitutes. He frankly speaks of these vices before others including 
Tapasakumara whom he takes to be Mallika’s brother (but who, in fact, is 
Mallika in disguise.) He is however full of repentance and resolves to lead a 
virtuous life afresh. He is the milk of human kindness, ever ready to help people 
in distress. On being separated from his beloved he is ready to end his life. When 
he learns of his beloved’s sad plight and her tortures at the hands of her own 
mother and finds himself helpless to rescue her he is again ready to kill himself 
hoping to be united with her in heaven at least. These incidents demonstrate 
how true and deep his love for Mallika is. He is bold, resourceful and ready- 
witted. He is more than a match for Citrangada in their verbal contests. He is 
a devout Jain remembering Lord Jina whenever faced with insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Not less attractive is Mallika. Mortally afraid of being abducted by some 
unknown agency, she wishes to commit suicide. By mere chance Makaranda 
saves her. The two fall in love with each other at first sight. Mallika strongly 
hates her mother, refers to her (mother’s) improper conduct even to her face as 
she (her mother) insists on getting her (Mallika) married to Citrangada, a 
Vidyadhara prince. Her love for Makaranda is true and profound for even after 
knowing that he was in his early life given to gambling and in the prime of youth 
he was visiting prostitutes, she continues to love him with the same intensity as 
before. She is outspoken, sarcastic, when occasion demands, and witty in her 
conversation with her mother or Citrangada. She outright repulses Citrangada’s 
advances and overtures. When he threatens to kill Makaranda she intervenes 
and asks him to kill her first. She does not mince words and fearlessly and 
candidly tells Citrangada that she is determined not to marry him but 
Makaranda. At the bidding of Gandhamusika (a Parivrajika-nun) she only 
pretends to love Citrangada and outwardly shows readiness to marry him. 
Gandhamusika dupes him and Candralekha (the mother of Mallika) and 
succeeds in her plans to marry Mallika to Makaranda. 

Compared with Makaranda, the Hero, Citrangada, his rival fares badly 
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He is a Vidyadhara prince possessing great treasures. Candralekha is determined 
on marrying her own daughter, Mallika, to him. Mallika’s repulsion for him and 
preference for Makaranda outrages his sense of importance for he believes that 
his position as Vidyadhara prince and his wealth entitle him to receive Mallika’s 
love. He is no match for Mallika or Makaranda in wordy or verbal warfare. His 
threat of killing Makaranda to frighten Mallika into loving him and not “that 
contemptible man’ miserably fails. He displays some practical, worldly wisdom 
when he speaks of ‘the one-sided love and consequent mental torture’, or when 
he says, “It is not correct or proper to use force when the desired object could 
be achieved by peace or negotiations”. The fact however remains that he is not 
shrewd enough to see through the plot of Gandhamusika or judge men and 
women correctly. 

Candralekha, although she belongs to the class of semi-divine 
Vidyadharas, has all the attributes of a mortal being. Blinded by passion she 
enjoys the delights of love with a forester youth. She deserts her new-born 
daughter. Her improper conduct invites the wrath of her husband and parents 
and is disowned by them. She is bent on marrying her daughter to a very rich 
Vidyadhara prince. She tries every means—persuasion, punishment, threats but 
her daughter remains firm in her resolve to marry her man, Makaranda. She is 
hard-hearted and attempts to remove her daughter’s lover from the scene by 
killing him but she fails in her attempt. She unabashedly invites Vaisravana to 
enjoy love’s dalliance with her. Ultimately, when the young lovers are married 
she is forced to acquiesce in their marriage. 

Compared with Kalidasa’s Parivrajika in Malavikagnimitra or Bhavabhuti’s 
Kamandaki in Malatimadhava Gandhamusika pales into insignificance. 
Ramacandra depicts her as ‘Prakarlnayaka.’ She is held in high esteem by 
Candralekha and the Vidyadhara-prince, Citrangada, the powerful suitor of 
Mallika. Manorama, wife of the merchant Vaisravana, who is extremely grateful 
to Makaranda for restoring the ‘parrot’ to his original form as Vaisravana 
propitiates Gandhamusika. At her request she agrees to bring about the union 
of Makaranda with Mallika. Apparently she takes upon herself the task of doing 
away with Makaranda and marrying Mallika to Citrangada but secretly devises 
a plot to get the lovers united. She succeeds in her plot. Candralekha and 
Citrangada have no option left but to acquiesce in the lovers’ union. 

MallikaMakaranda : A Prakarana 

The ‘Nataka’ (heroic comedy) is the highest of the ten main forms or types 
of drama. ‘Prakarana’ (the bourgeois comedy, the social play) stands next to it 
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in rank. These two are, in the true sense of the word, the full-fledged ‘rupakas’. 

The earliest ‘prakarana’, available—although in fragments—to us is Asvaghosa’s 
Sariputra-prakarana or (its fuller title) Saradvatiputraprakarana 9 . It has nine 
acts. Next to this piece, we have Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika 10 , a unique ‘prakarana’ 
drama finding place in the world literature. Next to Mrcchakatika we have 
Bhavabhuti’s ‘prakarana’ drama, the well-known Malatimadhava 11 . The two 
‘prakarana’ dramas, Tarahgadatta 12 and Puspadusitaka 13 are known only from 
quotations, cited from them by some writers on Sanskrit Dramaturgy. The 
authors of the Natyadarapana quote from the following less known ‘prakarana’ 
dramas— Anahgasenaharinandi prakaranam H of Suktivasakumara Rohitii- 
Mrgahka-(prakaranam) 15 Kaumudi-Mitrananda 16 (-prakaranam) and Mallika- 
Makaranda 17 (-prakaranam) of Ramacandra himself. Singabhupala, the author 
of the Rasarnavasudhakdra , cites from Kamadatta and describes it as a Dhurta- 
prakarana. Unfortunately the work has not survived. 

There is a servile redaction of the same idea as that of the Malatimadhava 
of Bhavabhuti in the Mallikamaruta, 18 wrongly thought to be Dandin’s. Really it 
is the work of Uddandin or Uddandanatha, the court poet of the Zemindar of 
Kukkutakroda or Calicut in the middle of the 17th century A. D. 

The writers on dramaturgy define the type of drama called ‘Prakarana.’ 
Almost all the later theorists follow Bharata in their definitions of Prakarana. 

The Abhinavahharati, the renowned commentary of Bharata’s Natyasastra, and 
the Natyadarpana which closely follows the Abhinavahharati in its exposition of 
their own Karikas (of course, based on the Natyasastra ) help us a good deal in 
understanding and appreciating Bharata’s definition of ‘Prakarana’. We may 
note here the characteristics of a ‘prakarana’ in the light of the works of Bharata, 
Abhinavagupta and the authors of Natyadarpana : 

(I) Its subjectmatter is invented by the poet. It is not derived from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, or any of the Puranas. It should be adopted from 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya (e.g., Muladeva and his life) or from earlier poetic 
works in which the subjectmatter is framed at his good pleasure by the poet 
(e.g., Samudradatta and his Doings). The playwright may effect necessary 
changes—additions, omissions or modifications—to accord with the 
development of the sentiment or characterisation of the main characters. 

(ii) Its hero too should be invented. He should be a Brahmana, merchant, 
counsellor, a priest (p urohita), minister or leader of a caravan (who has fallen 
on evil days). He should be neither an exalted king nor a god. There should be 
no place for enjoyment associated with a harem which is appropriate to a king 
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nor for a chamberlain. It may employ a slave in place of a chamberlain, a Vita 
in place of a Vidusaka, and the chief of a mercantile guild in place of a minister. 

(iii) The heroine of a prakarana may be a mandakulastrl 
(mandagotrangana) , a lady not of a great family or a lady whose character is not 
above reproach, or a courtesan or both. If the plot leads to the attainment of any 
one of the four principal objects of human life (p urusarthas) suited to a 
householder then a kulastri alone should be introduced as, for example, 
NandayantI in the play Puspadusitaka (now lost). If contrary be the case, a 
courtesan may be introduced as a heroine. If the hero be Vita then both a kula¬ 
stri and a courtesan should be introduced. The poet, however, should take care 
to see that the two heroines never meet in the course of the drama. 

A prakarana with a ‘kulastrV as heroine is pure, so too with a courtesan 
as heroine it is pure; and with both the types of heroine it is ‘samkirna’ 

(iv) The hero’s life should abound in incidents and situations that give 
rise to a variety of sentiments. The governing sentiment of the prakarana should, 
however, be the erotic one. All other sentiments should be made subservient to 
the dominant or ruling or governing sentiment. 

(v) In accordance with a verse in the Natyasastra, like the Nataka. it 
should have not less than five rior more than ten acts. 

As regards the remaining characteristics they are as in the Nataka. In 
other words, Junctures, Introductory scenes, Sentiments and the like are as in 
the Nataka. 

Mallikamakaranda answers this description. The subjectmatter is, as will 
be evident from the detailed summary of the plot given above, not drawn from 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata or mythology. It is at once novel and invented 
by the poet. The hero, Makaranda who is a merchant’s son and who has lost all 
his ancestral wealth by gambling and who in the prime of youth frequented 
prostitutes and who is now full of repentance belongs to the middle class of 
society. The heroine Mallika is ‘mandakulastri’, a lady not of a great family as 
she happens to be the illegitimate daughter bom of her mother Candralekha, a 
Vidyadhara queen and a Kirata youth. The ruling sentiment of the play is the 
spontaneous love at first sight between Mallika and Makaranda and after 
undergoing many hardships, calamities and almost insurmountable obstacles 
the two lovers are united. Naturally, the erotic sentiment prevails throughout the 
play and the sentiment of fear, of heroism and the marvellous arising out of a 
variety of incidents serve only to strengthen the principal erotic sentiment. The 
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play has six acts which accords perfectly with the rule of the sastra. 

It would thus seem that the play fulfils all the requirements of a 
prakarana. 

The Poet’s Personality as revealed by his works 

Ramacandra is the reputed author of a hundred works including no less 
than eleven dramas. When one studies thoroughly and deeply all the writings of 
a poet one might be able to infer his personality more or less correctly. It may 
even then be hazardous to infer the man from his works if the author keeps 
throughout a purely objective attitude. But one will not go far wrong in the case 
of a self-conscious poet like Bhavabhuti, Rajasekhara or our author, 
Ramacandra. An attempt is made here to have a mere glimpse of Ramacandra’s 
personality from his play MallikaMakaranda and the Prologues and the 
Epilogues of a few other plays of his that are so far published and of his 
Ndtyadarpana (in collaboration with Gunacandra). 

Ramcandra was a devout Jain 19 and devoted pupil 20 of the great Acarya 
Hemacandra. He was proficient in the three sciences 21 : Grammar, Logic and 
Poetics (including Dramaturgy). He was indefatigably engaged in creative, 
literary activity 22 writing poems or plays or ‘stotra’s or scientific works. It is 
perfectly understandable if one takes pride in his literary art and learning. 
Ramacandra, however, goes a step further and indulges in boasting 23 . He 
declares : “There are many great poets like Murari who diligently write plays 
that excel in striking modes of speech only, whereas he alone is expert in writing 
plays, imbued with sentiments which are the very soul (the essence) of drama.” 24 
Generally, the works (of other poets), like sugar-cane, progressively diminish in 
rasa (lsentiment 2 juice) but Ramacandra’s whole work grows progressively 
sweeter and sweeter still. 25 He proudly declares : 1. The good sayings (suktis or 
subhasitas ) of Ramacandra, 2. the spring, 3. melodious songs, 4. Freedom and, 

5. union with one’s beloved person—these five (things) are veritable showers of 
joy 26 . 

It seems that in the days of Ramacandra there was an army of poetasters 
who thrived on the poetic works of their predecessors. They unabashedly 
committed literary theft and passed the poems of their predecessors with some 
changes here and there as their own. Naturally, people, in general, were fed up 
with them and did not trust them at all; on the contrary they held these 
poetasters in utter contempt. Probably this charge of plagiarism was levelled, by 
some of his contemporary critics, against Ramacandra. He stoutly defends 
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himself against this baseless and mischievous charge in the Prologues to 
Nalavilasa and Mallikdmakaranda. The relevant dialogue between the Assistant 
and the Stage-Manager that occurs in the Prologue to Nalavilasa may be 
reproduced here : 

Nata (=Assistant) . (Reflecting) Sir, is this poet himself a creative play¬ 
wright or just a borrower ? 

Sutradhara (=Stage-Manager) : In this matter the poet himself has 
already given a reply : 

“We compose poems with words and senses in accordance with the 
dictates of our own poetic genius—Creative genius. Let them say that we imitate 
others (or commit literary theft). This is the way of talking (prevalent among 
people) : They say that the moon, lotuses which bloom even on the day of 
‘amavasya’ (the night of new moon, when the sun and the moon dwell together, 
the 15th day of the dark half of every lunar month) have bloomed on account 
of the contact of the rays of the moon (though it is easy to see that there could 
be no moon-rise that day).” 27 

Moreover, finding that people love poems which defy any logical 
connection between its words and their senses the poet became dejected and 
said : 

‘They generally like poetry which is uneven with naturally crooked sense 
clothed in old and extremely blunted words. We cannot persuade ourselves to 
follow this course. This thought always troubles our mind.” In the Prologue to 
Mallikdmakaranda too he raises this issue and silences his critics. 28 

It also seems that some people professing to guard jealously the dignity 
and high position of ‘muni’s—especially Jain munis— must have severely criticised 
Ramacandra, for writing plays portraying the sentiments of love, laughter, etc. 
For peace or quietude is of the essence to the munis and the erotic and the comic 
sentiments are harmful to maintain and develop the attitude of quietude. A 
common man too is puzzled to find a ‘muni’, who has renounced the world, 
depicting scenes of love between young men and women and describing 
approvingly the charms of young beautiful damsels. The Prologue to Mallikd¬ 
makaranda tries to meet this criticism. The relevant dialogue is reproduced here 
below : 

Natah : (disdainfully) Sir, the ‘ muni's are solely devoted to peace or 
quietude and owing to the resultant wisdom they employ their dignified speech 
solely in the exposition of dharmaj otherwise they maintain rigid silence. They 
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are absolutely unworthy of writing plays imbued with sentiments like the erotic, 
the comic and the heroic. 

Sutradhara : O worthy friend, now, you speak things which betray that 
you do not have the cleverness of (even) a villager ! 

The whole world knows that sama (peace or quietude) is the very essence 
of great sages (monks). (Don’t you however forget the fact that) although gods 
are born in heaven they move about in all the three worlds. 29 

The suggestion is : ‘Munis (sages, monks) too should occasionally leave 
the high pedestal and come down on earth and should write plays and 
appreciate them when staged. Just as the gods do not lose their godhead or 
divine nature simply because they move about in the three worlds even so the 
‘munis who write plays and aesthetically appreciate them do not lose their 
sageness or monkhood.” 

It is, however, doubtful if this reply silenced Ramacandra’s critics. 

Another striking trait of his personality was his love of freedom(here on 
earth as well freedom from the cycle of birth and death). He frankly says that 
he would anyday prefer the free life of a street-dog to the overlordship of the 
three worlds, that is dependent on another 30 . At another place he observes : “If 
there be life-long freedom useless is heaven and the wealth of this world 31 A 
hurried glance at the epilogues to his plays would immediately bring to our 
notice his intense desire for freedom from the cycle of birth and death 32 . 

Although Ramacandra had renounced the world he had well retained his 
aesthetic sense. He had read and mastered thoroughly the plays of the great 
poets (like Bhasa, Kalidasa, Sudraka and Bhavabhuti) 33 . He had, it seems, good 
knowledge of the arts of singing, music and dance and that he was very well 
conversant with the ways of the world 34 . His aim in writing the different kinds 
of plays was to impress upon the people that they should always follow the right 
path 35 . 

Ramacandra intrudes on his own work and indulges in self-praise or- 
admiration. His self-consciousness is apparent in remarks like 

(i) qbnl ^Tqt fqdi*H I 36 

(ii) 3#, *PT-cd?[chobi(| I 37 

(iii) 3# qbtcJefcebKI | 38 

Such remarks reveal Ramacandra’s egotism. 
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Ramacandra’s firm faith in the inexorable law of karma finds expression 
in his plays. For example, we have the following passage : 

The personality of Ramacandra that emerges mainly from his play 
Mallikamakaranda and the Prologues and Epilogues of some plays, is certainly 
magnetic. 

Ramacandra as a Dramatist 

If we take into consideration merely the total number of plays written by 
a Sanskrit dramatist Ramacandra, with his eleven plays, stands next only to 
Bhasa who is believed to have written thirteen plays. In the galaxy of Sanskrit 
dramatists, Ramacandra is a star of the second magnitude only. It would be 
unfair, however, to compare him with the early master dramatists like Bhasa, 
Sudraka, Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti. He may very well be compared with later 
dramatists of decadent period like Murari, Rajasekhara, and Jayadeva (with his 
Prasannaraghava). A close and critical study of the available plays of 
Ramacandra would show that he equals if not excels them. Here it is proposed 
to judge him as a dramatist with reference to his play MallikaMakaranda. 

The story of the play is invented by the poet himself. It is based on the 
time-worn theme of love triumphant over many obstacles. Makaranda, a 
merchant’s son, who was in his early life a gambler and who frequented 
prostitutes, later becomes full of repentance and resolves to lead a virtuous life 
afresh. He is the hero of the play. He saves the damsel Mallika from committing 
suicide. She loves him and he returns her love. It is thus a case of love at first 
sight. The path of their love is full of obstacles. Overcoming these obstacles the 
two lovers are united towards the end of the play. Their story forms the main 
plot (adhikarika vastu). The story of Manorama and Vaisravana forms the sub¬ 
plot (pataka'). For, the hero Makaranda restores Vaisravana, who was transformed 
into a parrot (by Candralekha) to his original form. Both Vaisravana and his 
wife Manorama are very grateful to him. They, on their part, plan to win the 
favour of Gandhamusika, a (Jain) nun and through her grace get the two lovers 
married. The incident to Gandhamusika who, through clever intrigue helps 
Makaranda and Mallika get married constitutes what is technically called 
‘prakari’ for she comes in only to help the hero and heroine without any 
expectation of a good turn in return. It would seem that the poet has skilfully 
intertwined the main plot and the sub-plot. A hurried glance at the story 
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summarised act by act would show that though it treats of a time-worn theme, 
it is at once veiy interesting and original. 

The poet has succeeded in portraying the principal characters of Mallika, 
Makaranda, Candralekha, Citrangada (and Gandhamusika) investing each one 
of them with a distinct individuality 40 . The minor charactors among the twenty- 
four in all are such as would hardly linger in the reader’s memory. 

The poet is proficient in portraying the sentiments of love, heroism and 
wonder. The love at first sight between the lovers grows more firm and secure. 
Makaranda continues to love Mallika even after knowing the fact that she was 
bom as an illegitimate child; and Mallika too loves him as before even after 
knowing that Makaranda was given to gambling and that he was frequenting 
prostitutes in prime of youth. Ill-treatment and even flogging and the temptation 
offered by Gitrangada, the Vidyadhara prince, who woos her, fail to change 
Mallika’s mind. Imprisonment and threats of death by the Vidyadhara-prince 
have no effect at all on Makaranda. The two lovers are prepared to face death 
as they hope they would be united in heaven. In the concluding act when 
everybody (excepting the member of the plot, contrived by Gandhamusika) is 
under the impression that Makaranda has been finished to death and that 
Mallika and Citrangada are about to be married to each other they find, to their 
surprise, that Mallika and Makaranda are married and that Candralekha and 
Citrangada are out-manoeuvred by Gandhamusika. 

The sentiment of love is the governing sentiment of the play. The 
sentiments of fear, heroism and wonder are portrayed as subservient to the 
sentiment of love. The sentiment of wonder is mainly depicted in the 
‘Conclusion’. Ramacandra rightly says in his Nalavilasa ; “Rasa is of the essence 
of a drama. Those who are fond of showing their skill in figures of word and 
sense even in compositions to be staged and neglect rasa may rightly be called 
as learned men but not dramatists. 

In a dramatic composition a striking variety of incidents (and metres) 
does not deserve so much praise as rasa does. A mango, though lovely with 
ripeness, afflicts you if it be devoid of rasa (juice)”. 4 - 1 

He strictly adheres to the well-known rules of dramaturgy : “One should 
not make the subject-matter too disconnected by the excessive (use of) 
sentiment, nor should one overwhelm the sentiment with the subject-matter 
figures of speech and laksanas”. 

One sentiment, either the Heroic or the Erotic, is to be made the prevalent 
Stud.-56 
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sentiment; all the other sentiments (should be made) subordinate. The 
Marvellous Sentiment should be employed (only) in tfie Conclusion.” 42 

The Midnight scene showing Mallika’s attempted suicide, Makaranda 
rushing to save her and shampooing her breast when she falls in a swoon in the 
first act and the marriage-scene between Mallika and the idol of Kadambaka, the 
chief of Yaksas in the TamorajI valley in the last act would prove highly 
successful and tremendously popular even on a modern stage. 

The play reveals the poet’s skill in presenting lively and brilliant dialogues 
unfolding the traits of the speakers involved. The dialogues between 
Yuvati(—Mallika) and Makaranda (pp. 7-8, p. 21). Suka and Makaranda (pp.38- 
40), Citrangada and Makaranda (pp.41-42), Candralekha and Mallika (pp.47-48) 
are instances in point. 

We may now turn to his defects. The scene of the action in the first two 
acts of the play is the Pancasailadvlpa whereas in the remaining five Acts it is 
the mountain Ratnasanu (=Meru), the region of the Vidyadharas. 

It is not made clear why Gandhamusika, the nun, and her party, who are 
human beings go to the heavenly region of Vidyadharas, and what made 
Candralekha and Citrangada (themselves Vidyadhara and VidyadharD repose full 
faith in this nun, a human. Again, when ‘mere disguise’ would have served the 
purpose we do not see any point in Ramacandra representing the Vidyadharl 
queen Candralekha as transforming Mallika into a male form by the use of a 
magic pill. 

Again, the action is dependent to a great degree on accident; 
Candralekha through mere accident loses her power of flying through the sky. 
Regaining that power after six-months’ austerities she, being sex-starved, enjoys 
love’s dalliance with a Kirata youth. With her newly-acquired lore she could have 
reached her home within no time and enjoyed love’s dalliance with her own 
husband. Her new-born babe she deserts. By sheer chance the merchant Jinadatta 
comes across this deserted newly-born child and entrust? it to the care of his wife 
BandhusundarT. Makaranda accidentally saves Mallika from killing herself by 
hanging from a tree. Mallika is mysteriously and unseen, taken away by force 
from Makaranda who was keeping guard. Makaranda, at the separation from 
his beloved wants to put an end to his life by throwing himself into the sea when 
by the merest chance he is lifted up by a ‘Bharunda’ bird and thrown down on 
the mountain Ratnasanu (=Meru). By mere chance he comes across 
Tapasakumara whom he takes to be Mallika’s brother but who, in fact is 
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Mallika herself, transformed by the use of a magic pill by her mother. On 
learning about the sad and miserable plight of his beloved and finding himself 
unable to help her out Makaranda wants to end his life but is prevented frorrt 
doing so by a divine voice. By sheer chance Makaranda is saved from being 
crushed to death under a huge slab of stone hurled down by Candralekha with 
a view to killing him. Again Makaranda who is about to be killed by Citrangada 
is saved by the timely arrival of a messenger from the nun Gandhamusika. The 
element of chance cannot be entirely ruled out of a drama, as out of life, but 
its frequent occurrence severely taxes our credulity and is surely a reflection on 
the poet’s dramatic art. 

The poet does depict a few situations and give passages which contain 
the element of irony. The meeting between Tapasakumara and Makaranda and 
the incident of Mallika’s marriage with the (idol of the) Yaksaraja and the 
conversation between Citrangada and Makaranda (towards the end of Act IV) 
attest to the poet’s fine sense of irony. The play, as a whole, however, is devoid 
of humour and the poet tries to make up for it by introducing the element of the 
supernatural. 

Another defect of Ramacandra is his lack of sense of proportion. He thus 
indulges in sentimental prolixity by putting six verses in the mouth of 
Citrangada to describe the beauty of the heroine in the concluding Act of the 
play. Exuberance or preponderence of verse in the play also attests to his lack 
of sense of proportion or restraint—although it is possible to seek justification 
for the dramatist in his models like Mrcchakatika and Malatimadhava. 

Ramacandra’s Style 

Vaidarbhi and GaudI are the two main kinds of style. The distinguishing 

features of the Vaidarbhi style are clearness (clarity, lucidity, perspicuity_ 

prasada ) and sweetness (madhurya). The quality of clearness causes the sense 
to become intelligible on merely hearing the words. The quality of sweetness is 
produced by the use of consonants other than cerebrals, with their appropriate 
nasals,V and ‘ n ’ with short vowels, and no compounds or short compounds. The 
characteristic of the GaudI style is force or strength or vigour (ojas). It results 
from the use of compound letters, doubled letters, conjunct consonants of which 
r forms part, cerebrals other than ‘n’ palatal and cerebral sibilants, and long 
compounds and high-sounding expressions. No poet, in fact, can confine himself 
entirely to only one kind of style. He has to employ one or the other style in 
consonance with the sentiments to be portrayed. The Vaidarbhi style is 
appropriate in the sentiments of love in enjoyment ( sambhoga srhgdra), pathos 
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(koruna), love in separation ( vipralamba-sriigara ) and calm (santa). The Gaud! 
style is appropriate in the sentiments of heroism, the terrible, fury and wonder 
(vira, bfrayanaka, raudra, and adbhuta). 

The sentiments in MallikaMakaranda are mainly those of love, heroism, 
horror and wonder. Excepting some passages, both in prose and in verse, and 
some dialogues in the Vaidarbhl style, the play as a whole is written in the Gaud! 
style. He has a large command of the Sanskrit vocabulary. The language is, as 
a rule, dignified. Whatever be his meaning, Ramacandra generally writes with 
force. His style is forceful and powerful and not polished or graceful. The story 
of Mallikamakaranda centres round the spontaneous love at first sight, between 
the two lovers Mallika and Makaranda. Usually the sentiment of love is 
portrayed by poets in the Vaidarbhl style. But as the path of love between these 
two lovers never runs smooth and is beset with difficulties, dangers and 
calamities the poet has, in the main, employed the Gaud! style. There is hardly 
any scope for the depiction of the sentiment of laughter. The one-sided love of 
Citrangada for Mallika giving rise to the comic sentiment, the ironical 
conversation between Citrangada and Makaranda, and the final scene of 
marriage between Mallika and Makaranda (representing Candralekha and 
Citrangada as duped) are only exceptions. Some of the passages, both in prose 
and verse lack simplicity and intelligibility and can be fully comprehended only 
after careful study and a good deal of reflection. In quite a few cases the 
difficulty arises on account of scribal blunders. In this regard the attention of the 
readers is drawn to the following verses I. 20, V. 3, V. 8, VI. 14, VI. 17. 

To modem taste Ramacandra is naturally attractive when he is simple 
and not grandiose or pompous or inflated as he can be when he chooses. The 
dialogues, barring the Amukha, and a good many elegant and attractive verses 
are simple and easily intelligible. The verbal contest between Citrangada and 
Makaranda (towards the close of Act IV) is at once brief and brilliant. The 
dialogue between Candralekha, Mallika and Tamarasa (pp. 46-48) is also 
splendid. 

Ramacandra uses a large number of figures of speech to decorate his 
style (Vide the parisistam—7 to the present edition). He is very fond of 
arthantaranyasas and subhasitas. A few of these may be reproduced here : 

(i) TRfsfq frrfiS: I _P.3(I. 9) 

(ii) 3T«rar -BEPERFtr^ i _ p 13 

(iii) 4 _n 20 
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(iv) 


—III. 10 

(V) 

UTfaRTBTR: 1 

— P. 33 

(vi) 

3T%T fttJftfl 1 

—IV. 2 

(vii) 

3Tfr^t W4t TNcTT SI compel | 

— P. 38 

(viii) 

■^TSTTSfh -qiqfayi ^ i 

— P. 28 

(ix) 

1 RT%W cfftcTT: 1 

—V. 16 

(x) 

3RqpRTT5fq wr 1TRT: TTT: 1 

—VI. 14 

(xi) 

3# 4141(4411. 1 

—'VI. 15 


In this play Ramacandra employs a large number of metres (Vide 
Parisistam—6 to this edition. He greatly favours sloka which is suitable for 
rapidity and directness of style. 

The Prakrit passages show Ramacandra’s proficiency in Prakrit. He 
occasionally introduces vernacular words in the Sanskrit speeches. Thus he 
writes ‘ dwR, ^TcT: I p. 13. The word ‘Katari’ is used in Apabhramsa in 

the sense of ‘ascaryam’; ‘Curaya pratikalam pratyuha-vajrdrgaldh’- III.7 where 
Ramacandra, it would seem, uses the Prakrit root ‘cura’ (to reduce to 
powder, pulverise,' crush). The form Vidhyapya’ is probably due to Prakrit 
influence for in Prakrit we have the root vijjha meaning to extinguish. On p. 
63 we have the expression madana-kadakam. ‘Kadagam’ (or ‘Kadakam’) is a 
Prakrit form of ‘Katakam’. The forms vaccha, vacchara (p. 14) for Sanskrit 
‘vatsa’ and ‘vatsara’ are, as they stand, Prakrit. 

Ramcandra adopts four or five verses (vide PariSistam-5 to the 
edition) from Bhartrhari’s Srhgdrasataka. It is rather curious that he should 
adopt the verses in this way without giving any indication of their source. 
The play contains a few situations and scenes which strongly remind us of 
their counterparts in the works of Ramacandra’s predecessors like Bana, 
Harsa, Bhavabhuti, and Bhatta Narayana (Vide Notes). It contains verbal 
reminiscences of a few earlier texts. Ramacandra has quite a few readymade 
verses which he repeats in his play, probably following in the footsteps of 
Bhavabhuti. 

Some Technical Terms in The Sanskrit Drama 

1. Nandi : Most Sanskrit dramas open with a verse (or verses) of the 
form of a salutation or benediction, which is usually suggestive of the story 
of the drama, followed by the remark, ‘At the close of the Nandi the 
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Sutradhara enters’. But in Bhasa’s dramas we find the play begun with these 
words, and a verse or verses following. Visvanatha adopts as the definition 
of Nandi what is recited in praise of a deity, Brahmana, King or the like, and 
is accompanied by a benediction, consisting of twelve inflected words (with 
nominal or verbal endings) or eight lines (quarter-verses); Abhinavagupta, 
however, permits of a greater variety of forms. In Visvanatha’s view the 
Nandi is part of the preliminaries ( Purvarahga ), and it must be preserved, 
however much these are shortened. The Nandi is recited by Sutradhara (or 
Sthapaka ) behind the curtain, and then he comes on stage, It is called Nandi 
because it is a source of delight to the gods. 

2. Sutradhara : The name Sutradhara literally means ‘the holder of 
the string’ and perhaps indicates his origin from the ‘puppet show wherein 
the puppets or dolls are made to perform by holding and pulling the strings 
attached to them. Or the name Sutradhara denotes him as primarily the 
architect of the theatre, the man who secures the erection of the temporary 
stage. He is the principal stage-manager or director who arranges the cast of 
characters, instructs them in their art (Natyacarya). For this high position as 
Sutradhara (Natyacarya ) “his qualifications were to be numerous; he was 
supposed to be learned in all the arts and sciences, to be acquainted with the 
habits and customs of all lands, to combine the completeness of technical 
knowledge with practical skill, and to be possessed of all the normal qualities 
which an Indian genius can enumerate. To him falls not merely the very 
important function of introducing the play, but also of taking one of the 
chief parts. He is normally the husband of one of the actresses (natl), who 
aids in the opening scene. 

3. Amukha : Immediately after the preliminaries ( Purvarahga ), 
according to the Natyasastra, another person, similar in appearance and 
qualities to the Sutradhara, is to enter and introduce the play, a function 
which gives him the style of introducer, Sthapaka. But later on, these 
preliminaries were considerably shortened, and the Sutradhara alone 
performed both the functions of the preliminaries and of the prologue 
( amukha , prastavana , sthapana). The essential feature of the prologue is a 
dialogue between the stage-director and his attendant, or rather, his Assistant 
(j paripdrsvika ) or an actress (Natl—who happens to be his wife) or the 
Vidusaka on some personal business which indirectly hints at the drama. This 
dialogue propitiates the audience by verse or verses alluding to the subject of 
the play, mentions the name of the author and the play. The mode of 
connection between the prologue and the play is given by Dhanamjaya as 
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threefold and by Visvanatha as fivefold; and accordingly the ‘ amukha ’ 
(prastavana) is said to be threefold or fivefold. Of the three (or five) varieties 
of this prologue we are concerned with the Kathodghata —for the prologue of 
Mallikamakaranda is of this variety in which a character in the play catches 
up the words (or their sense) of the stage-manager (or director)and enters- 
comes on the stage from behind the curtain. 

4. Viskambhaka : It is essential that the events or matters as are 
appropriate for presentation must be presented in Acts. The events described 
must not be disconnected. It is neither necessary nor usual that Act should 
follow Act without interval. To reveal to the audience the events during such 
intervals the Natyasastra permits a choice of five forms of scenes of 
introduction (arthopaksepaka) which serve also to narrate things, whose 
performance on the stage is forbidden. One of these five is Viskambha or 
Viskambhaka, an explanatory scene. It is so called from its concisely 
compressing Cfa+ 'NlWnT) into a short space those subordinate parts of the 
story, not enacted before the spectators, but a knowledge of which is quite 
essential to the comprehending of the action of the play. It serves to explain 
the events or incidents that have already taken place or are about to take 
place in (the near) future. It is generally performed by not more than two 
persons, never of chief rank. It is pure (suddha) if the performers are of 
middle rank and speak Sanskrit; mixed ( sarhkirna ) when the characters are 
of middle and inferior class and use also Prakrit. ^Jt may be used, at the 
beginning of a drama where it is not desired to arouse sentiment at the very 
outset. 


5. Nepathye (From behind-the-scenes or the curtain); The word 
nepathya means (i) the curtain : (ii) the dressing room or greenroom; (iii) 
the toilet or decoration, (iv) the actor’s costume. As stage-direction it means 
‘from behind the scenes’. It is used (i) when a character is represented as 
speaking while approaching the stage but before actually entering on the 
stage and (ii) when the utterance of character, whose entrance on the stage 
is not required, is to be made known to the characters who are present on 
the stage. 

6. Prakasam (Aloud) When the speech is to be heard by all those on 
the stage, and of course by the audience the actors speak aloud. 

7. Svagatam or Atmagatam (Aside, to one self) : When the speech 
is to be heard by the audience alone and not by any actor on the stage, the 
actor speaks to himself. 
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8. Janantikam and Apavarya ( =Apavdritam ) : Janantikam (a private 
conversation) is a mutual conversation in the presence of other actors by 
shutting out the others in the middle of the story by the hand with three 
fingers raised, the thumb and ring finger being curved inwards. Apavaritam 
(or Apavarya= aside) is a secret told to anoter by turning around to him. It 
is understood to be heard only by the actor addressed to. Both these stage- 
directions are, however, indifferently or indiscriminately used by the Sanskrit 
playwrights. These speeches are of course meant to be heard by the audience 
as well. 

9. Akase (In the air) : When one actor alone, without another actor 
on the stage pretends to see somebody in the distance, and speaks in the air 
“Do you say so ?” or the like, as if hearing something, though it is really not 
spoken, that is called conversation with imaginary persons.. This device of 
(speech in the air) is employed with a view to carrying forward the action 
of the drama but at the same time economising characters. This device is 
frequently used in the Bhana (or Monologue) the actor speaks in the air, 
repeating answer supposed to be received. 

10. Karne evameva : With a view to avoiding repetition (if what is 
whispered in the ear is already known to the audience) or if the plot or 
plans are going to be unfolded later, the concerned actor whispers into the 
ear of another actor (who is also concerned) “it is like this” or “it is so.” 

At the instance of Prof. D. D. Malvania, formerly Director, and Dr. N. 
J. Shah, the present Director, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad I gladly 
undertook the work of writing a critical Introduction and Critical and 
Comparative Notes to MallikaMakaranda, the text of which was already and 
ably edited by the late lamented Munisri PunyavijayajI Maharaja. I personally 
knew this distinguished scholar and saint and held him in great reverence. I 
therefore readily accepted the suggestion of completing the work left 
unfinished by him. I tender my sincere thanks to Prof. D. D. Malvania, Dr. 
H. C. Bhayani and Dr. N. J. Shah for their keen interest in my work and 
their useful suggestions in tackling a few knotty phrases and lines from the 
text. I tender grateful thanks to Prof. R. B. Athavale who spared time for me 
for discussing with him some tough passages from the text of the present 
play. In conclusion, I pay my tearful tribute to my wife who is no more. In 
spite of her serious illness, she had encouraged me to continue the critical 
study of this play. 
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Notes and References : 

1. For a detailed account vide (i) L. B. Gandhi’s Introduction (in Sanskrit, pp. 22-39) to 
Nalavilasa, pub. in GOS as No XXIX, Baroda, 1926 and (ii) The Natyadarpana of 
Ramacandra and and Gunacandra : A Critical Study (pp. 209-237) by Dr. K. H. Trivedi, 
pub. in L. D. series as No. 9. Ahmedabad, 1966). 

2. Vide Prologues to Nalavilasa, Kaumudimitrananda and Mallikamakaranda. 

3. Svatantryarhi yadi jivitavadhi mudha svarbhurbhuvo vaibhavam —Nalavilasa 1.2.c 


Suktayo Ramacandrasya — svatantryam.,.Harsavr(sr)stayah 

And, concluding benediction in his various plays 

4. RcT:—(^rraiTH) *rrer, 

H FFf4T2WSfa4T4r^ I 

^41'^iuii wit 3 i 

*1^1 ftft t^ltl II 

5. Vide TZ: 

T ht c Hldi’Kl«lf: TddIHl fiddfltPl: | 

ct4 ft ^*-4 Id ^ 4i: ydlH. I 
4TF4 44 


314$ 


—Satyahariscandra 1.5 
—Nirbhayabhima 1-2 

^R-^TPT-^h 


-Mallikamakaranda, 1.6 


—Mallikamakaranda, 1.7 
T33 triuth i 

—Kaumudimitrananda 1.5 


Also vide : Mallikamakaranda I. 7-8 

6. Vide : I 

dlPdtfWfolhHlf 4), «n^5j ; || 

And, 4 'Dd-ctlSJ—Jd^i: Rifted 4 ^ I 

srfttg 4 4 k| 4 'SraFtRt d^<sli: II 

And also, fds 4 l J d:ddfy ’Irdfd =tPlfd: 

TTFIl: Pdeini ^PfdrB. I 

iPd^^pAdistat^ cl# f4$ fdP^I: II — Natyadarpana. p. 22 v, 9 

7. Cf : 4R&4 lDdlf<Fd4!Jfrfd^rMIAId..;dru|dird4^Tyfird: I c^tTOT It 4?#T ^rRsf 


— Natyadarapana, p. 103 v. 4 


—Ibid, p. 21 c. 4 


— Raghuvilasa, 1.3 


4*44Tlf4 I 

8. Cf: 44$ UFf: IHWcMHI^d-id'HPd: I 

And, H^FtTFWTcf 

4><Pl-sIi (i<rd-$u: =hfd 4 ft 1 

4$ 4MMI-4: ftnjd TTdVei 

4l<53yi<J||^ R^ftfcT $4$ R4fa 4: II 

And also, 


— Natyadarpana. p. 106 
—Nalavilasa I. 2.a. 


—Nalvavildsa I. 3 
-Kaumudimitrananda I. 3 
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4r<gf)<pTS4il'^l 1 

h W4Ff ^ ^RTc^R WEP^ 

g is! tptw ^rsri -qi: n 

And also further, 

himi elRHiiwi: efrr^ i 
^rfasg WSRIFT Traf y: 3*: II 


And also still further, 
l?54t WFSFT cRRT: ^TcTTtrRT: I 


vitcT II 


—Satyahariscandra 1-3 


—Nalavilasa I. 4 
—Satyahariscandra I. 4 
— Kaumudlmitrananda, I. 4 


— Satyahariscandra, I. 5 
—Nirbhayabhima , I. 2 


9. Keith : The Sanskrit Drama, (pp. 80-83) 

10. Ibid, pp. 131-142; Dasgupta : A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, pp. 239-248 

11. Keith : The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 187-203. 

Dasgupta : A History of Sanskrit Literature Vol. I, pp. 208-298. 

12. Introduction (Sanskrit) to the Natyadarpana, p. 42. 

13. Ibid, p. 47. 

14. Ibid, p. 32. 

15. Ibid, p. 55. 

16. Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina Atmananda Granthamala, Bhavnagar, 1917. 

17. Text published for the first time in Sambodhi Vol. 7, April, 1978-January 1979, Nos. 
1-4. 


18. Keith : The Sanskrit Drama, p. 221, pp. 257-258. 

Dasgupta : A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol I, p. 474, p. 686. 

19. At the commencement of his works he pays homage to the Jinas or their Speech. 

20. He speaks with reverence of his great Acarya : 

y-HKI-M II 

21. He calls himself ‘Vidyatraylcanam’ in his prologue to Raghuvilasa, and ‘Traividyavedin’ 
in the introductory portion of the Ndtya-darpana-vivarana. The three ‘ Vidyas r , meant by 
Ramacandra are : 


EflRcMlwf*R|J|T 4 IB? SQ WfSf: II 

22. He calls himself ‘Acumbita-kavya-tandram’ (prologue to Raghuvilasa ) and ‘Visirna- 
kdvya-nirmana-tandra ’ (Prologue to Kaumudlmitrananda .) He refers to his firm resolve 
to compose original works in his Prologue to Mallikamakaranda (I. 8). 
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23. Read : 7R: I 

24. 44 4fu|Pd^ arafflg 

4fah?IT f^RFST: 4% g4%g44: I 

4tcT tlHMI-H: faigd Michldl ^dfacj 
W( ^-dyyTUil^ 4gfa% fsR^I 44fa 4: II 

25. 3TSR4T TTRlt wtWTWT: 4RTc( I 

frfcreg wer;* 4 R=rf wg: g*: gi: n 


26. TSjjfrqt 444F^ W4: -^WThR: I 

wcT^rftFTmsr 43 ^) ii 

27. Nalavilasa I. 7 and 8 


—Nalavilasa I. 2. 


—Ibid I. 3 
—KaumudI I. 3 

—Ibid I. 4 
—KaumudI I. 4 
—Satyahariscandra I. 4 

—Satyahariscandra 1. 5 
—Nirbhayabhlma I. 2 


28. Mallikamakaranda I. 7 and 8 


29. 'tpfhsmi wptcT g ^FRqfy i 
f^fa <faldi fa?Kf gc^^fa II 

30. 73cF?t ^4 ^TT4T RR^tsfh 4rtff4 | 

RRR ^ 4444faf#4*4lf4 4T44u II 

31. wid-^4 4fa -41 fa did fa g4i chd 

32. Read 3Nfmwrf: RRT: WT4: Wddl 44 I 

W g 44 *T 4^41 Iflit 4 l<s|<: | 

wq 74T44^aRfag44g g^ iW4t 4t4FT4: i 
arrcrra ^iKrsFrf 4ii ^Ffifar ggi: i 


—Nalavilasa II. 2(C) 
—Nalavilasa 
—Satyahariscandra 
—Yadavabhyudaya 
—Nirbhayabhima 
— Kaumadi, Mallikamakaranda 


33. Read R^Wfafa^^lfa ?*d4T 44lfa gftl: I 

7^1 4 'Jirdi Wl3d dldy<d$4 II —Natyadarpana I (Introductory v. n. 2) 

34. Read 1 4fa-4rei-g441: ^ilddfaMPdfadl 1 ^ I 

3Tfa%g 4 45^ 4 w4^ d%^3T: II —Ibid. v. n. 3 

35. Read g344T t? ^TTd 4?#T fr^sf ijsprfd | —Ibid, p. 106 

36. Amukha to Mallikamakaranda (P- 1) 


37. Mallikamakaranda (p. 27) 

38. Ibid, (p. 38) 

39. Mallikamakaranda, (p. 52). A passage of similar import occurs in Nalavilasa (p. 82). 

40. Vide the section on Characters supra. 

41. TRyivIt dleyfafa: I orqfsfa^qcjdfaidifadI'4:4^41 ^ 
iidfag t4HH4sfa faggra 44 % 4 4iq t i: I 
4 44T ^rl^fadl 4444T iRif 4*4 W: II 
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fa qi^raR^rag&*rqPci n —vi. 23 

Ramacandra’s statement ‘<4y u il -iicoifaP?:’ reminds one of Bharata’s dictum : 

Weft- 


42. 4 wftwat Pclf^Wdi 4 ^ I 

5y^-K TJof I 
3TfR^r W\: II 


—Dasarupaka III. 33-34 


□ □ □ 
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PRAKRIT VERSES IN SANSKRIT WORKS ON 

POETICS 


1. The Need For A Critical Edition : 

When scholars of eminence and learned Pandits have edited the various 
texts on Sanskrit poetics, one should not have felt the need for bringing out a 
critical edition of “Prakrit Verses In Sanskrit Works On Poetics With due 
deference to these learned scholars and Pandits, I cannot help making a remark 
that Prakrit verses have received far less attention than they deserve. At many 
places the text is corrupt, sometimes very corrupt 1 . In some places the Sanskrit 
Chaya does not agree with the corresponding Prakrit passages, often partly and 
sometimes wholly. There is a large number of Prakrit verses drawn as 
illustrations from works which are lost and are yet to be discovered. In the 
footnotes to their texts the editors simply remark ‘Durbodha or avisada or 
aspasta iyam gatha’ and express their helplessness in rendering the Prakrit gatha 
intelligible. They only remain content by adding a questionmark when they are 
confronted with a corrupt reading. Owing to want of sufficient knowledge of 
Prakrit some perpetrate ludicrous blunders while translating Prakrit verses into 
English or modern Indian languages, and do injustice to Prakrit poets. It is the 
duty of modern research scholars to present the text of the Prakrit verses as 
correctly as possible by undertaking a comparative study. Vigorous efforts must 
be made to trace their primary sources and where that is not possible—on 
account of the irretrievable loss of Prakrit poetic works—to hunt secondary 
sources such as works on Prakrit Grammar, Prosody Prakrit Anthologies and 
other works on Poetics to find if any of the corrupt verses have been cited in any 
of these works. References to the primary or secondary sources often help a 
curious reader to refer to the context in which the verses occur and thus 
facilitate understanding. Many scholars believed that the number of these Prakrit 
verses could not be large since a good many of them are repeated from early 
standard works like Dhvanyaloka and Kavyaprakasa. When I first undertook the 
work of restoring the text of the illustrative Prakrit verses I was myself not 
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aware of the stupendous nature of my task. No doubt, a large number of these 
verses are repeated by various writers on poetics; still the fact remains that the 
total number of Prakrit verses cited as illustrations far exceeds the general belief 
of scholars. Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana alone quotes over 380 Prakrit (and 
Apabhramsa) passages and his Srngaraprakasa has earned the enviable 
distinction of quoting the largest number of Prakrit (and Apabhramsa) verses or 
passages which come to about 1650 in number. Of all the works on Poetics 
Srngaraprakasa and the Sahityamimamsa pose a true challenge to one’s critical 
ability, scholarship, patience and industry. For a very large majority of Prakrit 
(and Apabhramsa) verses (and passages) are presented in a very corrupt and 
confounding form—some (of the verses) are indeed corrupt beyond recognition. 

I have endeavoured to restore the corrupt Prakrit verses in 
Srngaraprakasa and Sahityamimamsa and other works oh Poetics tracing them 
to their primary or secondary sources. As regards the restoration of such 
passages there is hardly any room for doubt, for the restoration is based on a 
substantial basis. But a considerable number of Prakrit verses are such as 
cannot be traced to their sources, primary or secondary. Their sources are 
irretrievably lost, and they are not cited in any other work on Poetics, Prosody 
or Grammar or Anthologies. Naturally, the restoration of such Prakrit passages 
may not be unanimously or universally acceptable. There is scope for other and 
more competent and better equipped scholars to suggest better or more 
meaningful emendations. In spite of my best efforts, over a hundred out of 2896 
Prakrit verses (and Apabhramsa passages) covered in this volume still remain to 
be restored. I leave these verses to such scholars. 

2. Corrupt Text : 

The Prakrit text of many verses, is, in many places, corrupt or shows 
small or big gaps and in some cases it is so hopelessly corrupt that it is 
unintelligible. In many cases the exact context from which they are drawn is not 
known and consequently they remain obscure. As the Prakrit text is carelessly 
transcribed in the Manuscripts, it becomes the responsibility of the editors of 
these works to present the Prakrit verses as correctly as possible, by tracing them 
to their sources or by referring to other works on Poetics (Aiamfcara) Grammar 
or Prosody or Anthologies wherever they are quoted. One must concede, 
however, that in spite of the best of efforts on the part of editors some verses still 
remain obscure, as their sources are irretrievably lost and they are not cited 
elsewhere. Dr. Weber has edited some gathas from the works, on Sanskrit poetics 
and incorporated them, by way of an Appendix, in his critical edition of 
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Gathasaptasati : Uber dap Sapta Satakam des Hala. Dr. A. M. Ghatage has 
corrected some Prakrit verses in the footnotes to his article on Maharastri 
Language and Literature. Dr. A. N. Upadhye has corrected one very obscure 
Apabhramsa verse from Dhanika’s Avaloka on Dasarupaka which correction is 
incorporated by T. Venkatacharya 2 in his paper entitled ‘An Appraisal of the 
Hindi Dasarupaka’ in Journal, University of Gauhati XI : Arts. 

Dr. H. C. Bhayani has presented a philological discussion of the Prakrit 
illustrations cited in ‘Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka in his two papers (in 
Gujarati) published in VIDYA, Journal of Gujarat University, Vol. XIII : No.2, 
August 1970, (pp 9-17) and Vol. XTV : No.l, January 1971, (pp. 1-10). He has 
contributed three papers, devoted to restoration of the Apabhramsa passages 
from Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakdsa : 

(i) “The Apabhramsa Passages From Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa, I- VIII, “The 
Journal of Oriental Institute Vol.XXV, March-June 1976, Nos. 3-4. 

(ii) “Apabhramsa Passages From Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa ” (IX-XIV), 
VIDYA : Languages Vol. XVIII (I) (pp. 1-12), January 1976, and 

(iii) “The Apabhramsa Passages From Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa XV- XXXVI, 
Bulletin of The Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, No. 20, August 1976 (pp 1-13). He 
has also contributed, a paper to (MM Dr. P. V. Kane Birth Centenary Volume) 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Volumes 52-53/1977-78 (New Series) : 
“Restoration of the text of some Corrupt Apabhramsa and Prakrit citations in 
Dhanika’s Avaloka on the Dasarupaka and in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijlvita ” (pp. 49- 
54). I contributed a number of papers to various Journals with a view to 
restoring or reconstructing the Prakrit text of a very large number of verses. As 
the present volume covers all these papers, with corrections of misprints and 
emendations wherever necessary, I do not list them here. Of the Alarhkara works 
covered in the present volume Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakdsa (Coronation Press, Mysore 
edn. in four volumes) and The Sahitya Mlmamsa (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
No. CXIV, 1934) present the text of Prakrit illustrative verses and passages very 
carelessly and in a highly corrupt form. Sometimes they present the verses as 
prose passages ! To give an idea of how corrupt the text is a few typical cases 
are discussed below : 

The passage “Ahape.... anurao” in Srhgaraprakdsa Vol. I, p. 120 has been 
considered very corrupt. The significant word ‘anurao’ and the word ‘asvasaka’ 
following this passage in the text led me to seek the source of these two verses 
in Setubandha and I succeeded in tracing the two verses as Setubandha IX. 1 and 
IX 96 respectively. 
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The passage “Devaditi lunahi ..gumariphellaparanya” (?) in Locana on 
Dhvanydloka 1.16 was considered extremely corrupt and absolutely 
unintelligible. The commentator “Bdlapriydkara” confesses his inability to 
restore the original passage. I came across a corresponding passage in 
Abhinavabhdratl (Vol. I, Ch. VI, p. 305) which reads ‘Vardhate’ lunahi... landha.” 
This too is absolutely corrupt. Parisistam to the Volume (p. 383) notes : 
Dhvanyalokalocanasya talapatradarse... 

“Paluddisi.. dolvapaittha (?)” This, too proved of little use in tracing the 
original verse. Somesvara’s Samketa on Kavyaprakasa (11-14, p.24) quotes part 
of the relevant passage from Locana wherein the Apabhrarhsa verse occurs and 
correctly presents a half of the verse : “Lavannujjalangu ghari dhollu paittha”. 
The whole verse, however, is for the first time cited correctly in Kalpalataviveka 
(p. 123, lines 26-27) as follows :- 

DIvadi tellu nahi palu drammi gamittha | 

Lavannujjalangu ghari dhollu paittha | j 

(Sanskrit chaya : 

DIpake tailam nasti palarh dramam gavesitam | 

Lavanyojjvalango grhe priyatamah pravistah | | 

One more passage from Locana may be cited here in this connection. 
Locana (p. 176) reads :- 

“Osuru sumthi...tena !!” 

The text of the first quarter of this Apabhrarhsa verse is obviously 
corrupt. Kalpalataviveka (p.127, line 17) records the pratika of this verse as 
“Usurusumbhiyae”. 

Deslsaddasarhgaha (p. 55) reads : 

The editor explains “Usumbhiyam tatha usuru-sumbhiyam ruddhagalam 
rodanam”. In the light of these two relevant and useful suggestions the verse 
could be restored as 

Usurusumbhiyae muhu cumblu jena j 

Amiarasaghontanu padijaniu tena | | 

Sanskrit chaya. : 

Ruddhagalam rudatyah mukham cumbitam yena | 

Amrtarasaghotanam parijnatam tena j | 
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A part of the chaya given by the commentator, viz., irsyasrusobhitaya is 
inaccurate. 

From the commentary of Ratnesvara on Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthdbharana 
we reproduce for consideration two verses. The first verse is on p. 81 : 

sirnff aiTcif TPrftsTRif i 

The Sanskrit chaya, added in the footnotes by the editors is as follows : 
Ml u ill ydVU...4|cr1l\... ffcfsgrqr. 

Now, the Prakrit verse which is highly corrupt, especially in its first half, 
is unintelligible. The Sanskrit chaya, which is erroneous and incomplete, hardly 
helps us to understand the import of the verse. The verse, cited as an illustration, 
is drawn from Vakpati’s Gaiidavaho v.no. 690 and reads as follows : 

Mi-Jit-Hici- nTi ^ w ^TcTT II 

[^g?fcT I 

II] 

Note : The printed text reads ‘ima vaanam’ (Sk. iyam vadanam’ in place 
muharii bala’. The reading adopted here is supported by Srhgaraprakasa (p. 623 
p. 771 & p. 1040). 

The second verse, which is an excellent example of the corrupt text 
occurs on p. 121 (lines 3-4). It reads as follows : 

'Ivlfrl Strife fqTfMSTTQ; I 

TjRcjdri^ymj xnr^TefTsrr n 

As the passage is extremely corrupt the editors have not added the 
Sanskrit chaya. In fact, the text of this passage is a medley of fragmented lines 
belonging to different gathas : 

Some words from the two lines, presented as one verse by the editors, 
when properly rearranged, make the second hemistich of a gdthd which we come 
across in LUavai (Gdthd No. 1091) : 

T^rr-714-^ 41 rjf TfN-RfR-f^irntT I 

McriRl fTRT-vRTt( II 

fRflMdl4l ||) 

Stud.-58 
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In dhavalaim galetti, ‘galetti’ is obviously a scribal error^or misreading of 
galamti on the part of the editor. Dr. Upadhye, the editor of LUdvai, says in a 
footnote to this gatha : “This gatha is not given by B, but is found only in PJ” 
(p. 164. fn. 2). In his Notes on this gatha (p. 372) Dr. Upadhye observes : “This 
is a beautiful gatha describing the morning scene and quite independent by 
itself’. We find that Hemacandra has quoted this to illustrate that ‘e’ (and ‘o’) 
could be short at the end of a pada p. la. Bombay 1912) : 


uifKi i 'STfKi-'qnihri ^4 ma-. i w- 

hcifcT n 

"33T 4 (-4) WIWFRi4d3TT WTcTTS I 

^ (=o#) n 


The second quotation ‘Ua’ etc. comes from the GS (1.75) but the first is 
not traced there. This gatha, with its second line read somewhat differently, is 
found included in the Surasumdarlcariya III. 245, where it stands thus : 

nvifci cr drwfH^i n” 

Now a close look at the second gatha reveals that it contains the two 
words “nahayalau oyarai” which correspond to “nahaalao osarai” of the medley 
text of Ratnesvara’s commentary on SK. Still the two padas “dhavalehim 
anahjana” from Ratnesvara’s text remain untraced. But the whole riddle of this 
medley passage is solved when we turn to Svayambucchandah. Its gathadividhi 
reads : 

Pdltl TM|<=etH|u|fLn | "3111- 

I (? f^TW) _) 

foT^nrf% nsrfiiT^rtffl sRstfl ii^ii 

TT3TRT RaiT^RFifirf | cfTJLTdFI (o^T) ^fifl- 

(W wrap) cT^: I c|4gdW W-) 

R5^PT3r^mfpi3tPT; a|1umrur^^nu, i 

^PTTf Rdfl fa|RM3TTtr ll^.^ll 

y^VilfH hdf4 ft Glid'd HI: ll^ll) 
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3?tefRr 31 | mRiTPHH — 

(37pFR: I R|qfd*n-4| qqj_) 

33T MluiilSPmSTOqrdSTT Tr rF3TdT3Tl 3Tf3H^ | 

^faR^eRf ^ RT133R RTfcfestcft ii^.yn 

(w RWTRWcTRRfacIT I 

RRtSftRTtfEra&R ef)fud«+>i TpbMr^-tb; ||) 

The context in SK (I. Karika. 123) and Ratnesvara’s comments thereon 
(pp. 120-121) leave no doubt that Ratnesvara had in mind these three illustrations. 

Bhoja’s Srngdraprakasa cites the highest number of Prakrit passages. The 
printed text (Mysore edn.) presents a large number of them in a very corrupt 
form. A few typical examples may be taken up for consideration : 

dlPdSTfirr qto tfo g3Tf%er3FRT3T II 

Now, this passage, as presented in the printed text hardly makes any 
sense. If we keep in mind the context of sdstrabhimana and read the text again 
and again we get some hints. It speaks of ‘parokkha’ ‘agama\ ‘anuhuau’, ‘sua’ 
and we are made to think that the terms are most probaby drawn from 
Nyayasastra, and we are led to emend the corrupt term ‘camchamkhahV to 
‘paccakkhahi’ and this word serves as a key to trace the corrupt verse to 
Setubandha IV. 27. 


% R^NRsT fer 3 d" I MfecH l fe ft 3TFTRg^ | 

STJfSTT fq Rf -gs} fqsr M 

[ycM^lditl^ RTRRfR jprliii (? =ni=naidl t i) RfefTRPTR^Tf I 

xm ^TXfR (=TJ?) II 

(ii) ^R °^KTt RToTTff % fgcK| gft 

"RoTT u ft RIR13TER Rl Rl 3TOff% 

trftlW sufirmt Ro-gifoTTo^ || —Vol. IV p. 901. 

These four lines, as printd in the text, lead us to believe that they form 
the four quarters of one single stanza. On a closer look, however, they are seen 
to be in the Arya metre (with 12, 18, 12 and 15 mdtrds in the four quarters 
respectively) and actually form two independent stanzas. 

^R^'dl ycqChef's R)U)Rt %ffr I 

^^uiiu^ui -q^ II 
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WF: I 

y<3 Ph^ f^RFTI^Ft tpt: Mdfd II] 

This stanza is found in the Lilavai (V. No. 569). As the next verse follows 
this without any introductory words such as “yatha va” which Bhoja frequently 
adds while giving an additional example, one would expect to find this next 
verse also in the Lilavai in the same context. The printed edition of the LUavai, 
however, does not contain it. This verse when corrected would read as : 

ptM ft! i 

TftuilSI (? tRtITMI) cfct nr sufM) II 

[PR»Tt WTR I 

■tjf^nrq: iTfsf^TtcT F ' ^ I hIh! II] 

Now this verse is found quoted in the Vajjalagga with a few variant 
readings : 

3ntht pit pre^wm-Hirdiiytiti i 

x fft°irul ^ 5 f vnftrpft T!PT II 

The words in bold type present variant readings; hosai and hohihi are just 
two different forms identical in meaning; na animo and na yanimo are (almost) 
identical. The reading asannasasa however, .is not happy. Ratnadeva, the 
commentator, renders it as asannasvasa and Prof. M. V. Patwardhan says in his 
Notes : 

“ptb?! =3TRT9ravr, phmvt pra^MTVT phut# = t^cji$ : - . i” 

It would be better to read asannusasa.” The reading nisasasa of the SP is 
decidedly better and eminently suits the context. 

From the point of view of grammatical construction the reading tassa 
found in the Vajjalagga seems to be more appropriate. The reading daddha- 
pemmassa conveys in a telling manner the virahavisurana (distress or sorrow 
caused by separation) which is being illustrated. 

(iii) fa _p. 953 . 

The printed text gives only this much portion of the verse. Nor has the 
verse been cited in full earlier or later in the text. One is left only with a 
speculation as to what verse Bhoja must have had in mind. Although the context 
immediately preceding the printed portion of the verse is not given, we gather 
from the introductory portion of Chapter XXIX that the intended verse is cited to 
illustrate priyasandesah. As dutasampresanam, etc., are each illustrated with two 
verses, it is clear that the present incomplete verse and the immediately 
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succeeding one are cited to illustrate ‘priyasandesah’. A gatha with these very 
opening words is included by Weber in his edition of Saptasatakam. It suits 
admirably the context of priyasandesah. The nayaka conveys through this duti a 
message to the nayika. The message contains flattering or coaxing words 
praising the beautiful moonlike face, lotus-stalk-like arms and blue lotus-like 
eyes of the nayika. The gatha in full is as follows : 

cTToffcT || 

• qui l dlfo I 

cnWkl Mst II] 

The Sahityamimarhsa has been edited very carelessly and the printed text 
bristles with innumerable errors and corrupt readings. We take up here a few 
out of 120 passages for discussion : 

(i) Mot i 

^ ^)<Hl l KI$lf6<iT'31 r-c,3T II 


The text is undoubtedly corrupt. When restored it reads as follows 
(ii) ^ irfg ci fa i 

[fa^JcT <sl<^ TlMj ^fa • 

Wr$ <jhdmi£f ^fah-HdlPl II] 

(iii) 3M3T WfcT <c|i^cRc«^'<|^^<|y<|<4]ra[ I 
afaTO* 3TT«TOT3M TTRST Sf? cRHlP^4l (?) || 


Note: The text of this verse is highly corrupt. It is, however, cited in Bhoja’s 
Sarasvatikanthabhar ana (V. v. no. 13, p. 576) and Narendraprabha’s 
Alarhkaramahodadhi as an example of rasabhasa. Metrically these two 
quotations are imperfect. There the text makes a clear mention of 
‘Dasakandhara’. ‘Raghava’ and ‘Janakasuta’ and these names lead us to trace the 
verse to Setubandha. Although its Nirnayasagar edition does not include it, the 
Calcutta edition ( Rdvanavahamahdkdvyam ) presents it at XV. 66. K. K. Handiqui 
(Introduction p. 113, Pravarasena’s Setubandha, Translation, Prakrit Text 
Society, Ahmedabad-9, 1976) rightly observes : “But not a .few commentators 
from different parts of India seem to have rejected it because of the unpleasant 
idea involving SIta in the description.” 

tiw-tri trIt-stMt i 

.|| 
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(iii) ‘WfTc^T’ ItT 14 (?) - p. 121 . 

Only the pratxka \Samkhakula’ is given here, on its basis and taking into 
consideration the context of ‘samudre pankajam varnyam ’—although lotuses do 
not exist in an ocean they should be so described—we identify the intended full 
verse to be : 

fa^h-fafasi-fa^criM, ■d^asid4'd' 0 fcMr^M ' ri lddd II 

||] —Setu VIII. 100 

(iv) “stt^ui^uhuui— drf| u ll J l)dl l” —p.150 

This passage, although printed as prose, is really not inprose. Through scribal 
error four independent gdthds illustrating the festival of navapatrikd are presented 
as prose. The whole passage is adopted by the author of Sdhityarmmdmsd from 
Srhgdraprakdsa (Ch. XXXIV, pp. 1192-1193, Mysore edition) : 

(i) '^U|^ I 

^ -qr? 1 % tit ^{% Tpifa n 

[3TRT?lvI?IFI% I 

mRiRRi in Tfafa ^ qmfa ]pfa n] —cf. SP Vol. IV, p. 1192 . 

(ii) cTT <pT? ^M6<uj cptdfal fa eft fadl*«I 1 

fffa ^,ui< 1Q; 3ftrr? 11 

piNd, chlel^tui ■ccKHI'Jlsfy eft fadlS^ | 

^Fiffa ^nrraf sT^fa n] 

—Cf. SP Vol. IV, p. 1193, SK V. v. no. 311. 

(iii) ^S?3TT ^T3TT ^3TT yj fafa^SfT EfT^31T ^3q^,m(| | 
cf cf ^TTtTf Tlfa cjf Cjf Tjf|^[3qt -^luiird || 

[=6dl dldl =bdl "5 fafsjcTT TTTcT;, '^ci^iUl'O I 
an^MiRi Tfa nfacdl duRd II] 

—Cf. SP Vol. IV p. 1193; GS (W) 825. 

(iv) cR«T fa #cl ■Jdfal nr ■5Tc«? favvn faf I 

"dc«T fa fa^r-effan cTc«r fa faffaifawt Tfau 11 

[cpnfa *P=jffa IM: "jffafar t|T Tfafa ^TTfa I 

■d^Tfa fafWteTT cRTfa faRdlfedl nfal II] 

—Cf. Saptasatlsara v. no. 78, GS (W) 885. 
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These few examples will give a knowledgeable reader some idea of the 
stupendous task that restoring corrupt passages involves. 

3. Praise Of Prakrit Poetry In Vajyalaggaih : 

How do those who do not know how to recite and hear (appreciate) 
Prakrit poetry, which is (like) nectar (itself)—not feel ashamed while pretending 
to carry on gossip about the nature of love 3 ? 

The utterances (of fair women), full of half-pronounced (indistinctly 
uttered) letters, (their) charming and coquettish smiles and (oblique) glances 
shot through half-closed and half-opened eyes—these to be sure can hardly be 
understood without an acquaintance with the gathas 4 . 

In the absence of the gathas adorned with figures of speech, characterised 
by literary excellences (or adherence to the rule of grammar— laksana), and 
rendered enchanting by diverse emotions and also in the absence of loving 
sweethearts, adorned with ornaments, characterised by auspicious physical 
qualities ( laksana ) and fascinating with the diverse display of emotions, the 
mind is very much ill at ease (or is deeply distressed) 5 . 

This is only too obvious that the hidden meaning of the gathas and the 
heart of women cannot be followed by men who are devoid of literary 
appreciation (devoid of emotional excitement), just as riches cannot be obtained 
in the absence of virtue (practised in a previous life) 6 . 

The gatha clad in metre, possessing an attractive form, adorned with 
figures of speech and full of charming utterances, yields pleasure (only) when 
it is recited, just as a beautiful woman, self-willed, possessing an attractive form, 
adorned with ornaments and full of pleasing utterances, yields much delight 
(only) when she is (properly) approached (for amorous dalliance) 7 . 

Whose hearts are not fascinated (ravished) by the emotional appeal of the 
gathas, by the coquettish gestures of women, by the utterances of poets and by 
the lisping words (indistinct babble) of children 8 ? 

Failure to appreciate the charm of the gathas, of songs (vocal music), of 

the notes of the lutes and of grown-up ladies—well, that itself is a great 
punishment 9 . 

We never become satiated with the delight which springs from Prakrit 

poetry, from the utterances of clever people and from the drinking of cool and 
fragrant water 10 . 

Prakrit poetry which is marked by the use of Desya (provincial, regional) 
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words, which has sweet (pleasing) sounds, which is cast in metrical form, which 
is graceful and whose sense is clear ( sphuta ) obvious (viTcata) and transparent 
(prakata) deserves to be studied (read) (by all) 11 . 

While Prakrit poetry, charming, full of (lifting word music) adored by 
young ladies and enriched by the sentiment of love is at hand, who will care to 
go'in for Sanskrit (poetry) 12 ? 

4. Various Poet’s Praise Of Prakrit Poetry : 

(a) Vakpati 

“The charm of Sanskrit speech blooms in its Prakritic shadow, while the 
(innate) ^lory of the Prakrit is heightened when touched up by its 
Sanskritization 13 . 

It is only in Prakrit that we can have in an abundant measure, ever fresh 
themes presented in a rich variety of styles, refreshingly cool and caressingly 
sweet. This will continue to be till the end of the world 14 . 

All languages merge in it (Prakrit) and emerge (nemti) from it. Waters 
pour into the sea and flow out of it 15 . 

A peculiar delight which dilates and closes the eyes, thrills the heart, 
rushing inwards and outwards 16 .”—Gaiidavaho : v 65, v 92, v 93, v94. (As 
translated by N. G. Suru.) 

(b) Rajasekhara 

Sanskrit compositions are harsh, while a composition in Prakrit sounds 

so soft. The difference between the two is as between the masculine and the 
feminine.” 17 


In other words, 


You may respect Sanskrit but you will fall in love with Prakrit. 


—Karpuramanjari 1.7 


Sanskrit 

sweet... 18 ' 


speech is praiseworthy whereas Prakrit speech is naturally 

—Bdlardmayana 1.11 


It (i.e. Prakrit) is the source of Sanskrit; it dances on the tongues of ladies 
of lovely eyes; when one hears it the words of Sanskrit language grate upon 
one’s ears; its prose is easy, does not contain hard letters and has very few 
compounds; and it is the abode of the god of love...’ 19 —Bdlardmayana I. 11” 

(c) A commentator of Prakrit-Prakasa 
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O, how marvellous ! The Prakrit, which is lovely like the moonlike face 
of the beloved, is fascinating. It sparkles with suktis (good sayings) imbued with 
nectar-like rasas 20 . 

(d) Ajnatakavih 

Away with Sanskrit poetry and the poets who composed it. For Sanskrit, 
when read, sounds like ‘tad-tad-tatta’ like a house of bamboos on fire 21 . 

The Pandita , who replies in Sanskrit when Prakrit poetry is recited, pelts 
stones at the bed of flowers and destroys it 22 . 

The topic which follows about “ Praise of Prakrit Poets” is in a way related 
to the topic under discussion as it contains indirect praise of Prakrit poetry. 

5. Poetry In Maharastrl Prakrit : 

Prakrit literature is vast and varied. It is composed in different languages 
like ArdhamagadhI, Maharastrl, Jain Maharastrl. Saurasenl, Jain Saurasenl, 
PaisacI and Apabhramsa. I confine myself to poetry in Maharastrl Prakrit for 
writers on Sanskrit poetics mostly draw upon poetic works in Maharastrl for 
their illustrations. The principal works in this Prakrit are : 

(a) Hala’s- Sattasai or Saptasatakam or Gahakoso or better known as 
Gathasaptasati (GS) 23 (C. first century A. D., but according to some scholars 
second or third century A. D.) is the earliest known anthology of Prakrit, to be 
precise, of Maharastrl verses comprising some seven hundred gathas. It is the 
most famous and best known of Maharastrl works. Its value as an anthology is 
high and it also affords evidence to show that Maharastrl literature was once 
very extensive and widespread 24 . Its popularity is attested by the large number 
of commentaries on it and scores of quotations from it in works on Poetics and 
the use made of it by the Prakrit grammarians. Eminent poets like Bana, 
Uddyotanasuri, Abhinanda and Soddhala 25 bestow high praise on it. And if 
imitation is an index of popularity we have its imitation in Sanskrit in 
Govardhana’s Aryasaptasad which is certainly modelled on Hala’s 
Gathasaptasati. 

The work is divided, as is clear from the title, into seven satakas, 
centuries, collections of hundred gathas each, which however differ very much 
in various MSS. This anthology is mostly erotic. Each gatha presents a miniature 
picture complete in itself. These gathas mainly depict village life and the 
peasantry. The family life of the lower strata of the society is portrayed in its 
various contexts, but the erotic aspect dominates. These gathas are not 
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specimens of ancient songs of Indians dealing with the joys and sorrows of their 
lives but only artistic poems closely modelled on them. Next to the gdthas 
portraying love in its various aspects we have some lovely pictures of nature. We 
also get a few glimpses of the town and court life as some of the gdthas are 
composed by kings and their court poets. The anthology is rich in maxims and 
popular sayings and sheds light on the customs and conventions prevalent in 
those times. There are allusions to divine beings like Siva, Parvati, Gauri, 
Ganapati, Visnu, Laksml, etc. and to mythological events from the epics. The 
references to Vindhya, Sahya and Goda indicate that the locality of the 
composition of the majority of these gdthas , is the Deccan, particularly 
Maharastra 26 . 

(b) Ravanavijaya (now lost) : Although this kavya is ranked by Bhoja, 
and after him, by Hemacandra, as high as Harivijaya and Setubandha, nothing 
is known about its author or its contents beyond a solitary citation 27 by Bhoja 
in his Srhgdraprakasa and after him by Hemacandra in his Kavydnusasana. 

(c) Sarvasena’s Harivijaya 28 (now lost) : Sarvasena composed his 
Harivijaya in the first half of the fourth century A. D., 29 about a hundred years 
earlier than the Setubandha. Eminent Sanskrit Alarhkarikas, viz. Anandavardhana 
and Kuntaka 30 speak appreciatively of his Harivijaya, and Bhoja draws verses 
copiously from it to illustrate various points of poetics in the course of his 
writing Sarasvatikanthabharana and Srhgdraprakasa. Bhoja in his 
Srhgdraprakasa and following him, Hemacandra in his Kavydnusasana give us 
the following information about this work : It was ‘dsvasakabandha.’ Its 
prevailing metre was Skandhaka, (and ‘Galitakas’ were employed at the end of 
the Asvasakas .) It was marked by the word ‘utsaha’ in the last verse of each 
Asvasaka. It contained descriptions of city, mountain, seasons, the sunset, the 
hero, his vehicle, Garutmat (= Garuda), his duta Satyakah (? Satyakih, his 
(Hari’s) march, (against Indra) for securing the Parijata tree, his rise in the form 
of the conquest of the enemy who himself surrenders, drink party and the 
removal of Satyabhama’s jealous anger by effort (by Hari by winning from Indra 
the Parijata tree and planting it in front of Satyabhama’s palace. 

By a study of the verses quoted by Anandavardhana and Bhoja from this 
epic we gather the following information regarding its story : 

Hari is the hero of this epic. RukminI is the senior ( jyestha ) and exalted 
{uddtta ) heroine ( ndyika ). Satyabhama is the junior ( kanistha ) and haughty 
(uddhata) heroine. Hari offers a garland of fragrant flowers of the celestial 
Parijata tree to RukminI. This arouses the jealousy of Satyabhama. Her face, 
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marked with anger, looked beautiful like the moon, marked with its dark spot, 
and delighted Hari. In order to soften her anger Hari decides to fall prostrate at 
her feet. Clasping his own crown with both the hands he throws himself down 
prostrate. Tears of joy fall from her eyes, in spite of her best efforts to check 
them, on his back. He then promises her to get her the Parijata tree itself from 
Indra’s garden. He mounts Garuda and sets out on his march against Indra. 

Now Satyabhama, although perfectly confident of Hari’s valour, feels greatly 
worried. This speaks of her deep and abiding love for him. 

Hari, in accordance with the rules of state-craft, sends first Satyaka (= 
Satyaki) his own charioteer as an envoy to Indra. He advises Indra to accept 
Hari’s hand of friendship and honour the Yadavas by gifting away the celestial 
Parijata tree. Indra, however, does not pay any heed to his advice. Then a fight 
takes place between the two. Hari forces ultimately Indra to surrender and wins 
the cherished Parijata tree from him. Hari, the victorious, returns home with the 
Parijata tree. Satyabhama’s heart is captivated by the sweet fragrance of the 
Parijata flowers, yet her .gaze first rests on Hari and only later on the Parijata 
tree. Hari plants the tree in the garden in front of Satyabhama’s residence and 
thus succeeds in removing her sulky wrath. She infers from this gift that Hari’s 
love for her is a thousand times more intense than for RukmanI whom he had 
given only a garland. RukminI has every reason to be angry with Hari for his 
partiality towards her co-wife but when she meets him only joy and not anger 
pervades her heart. 

It is this episode of Hari’s conquest of (Indra and his) Parijata tree which 
accounts for the title Harivijaya of the present epic. The statement of the 
Dhvanikara that if in a story adopted from a well-known source, the poet is 
faced with situations conflicting with the intended aesthetic emotion (rasa), he 
should leave out those situations, inventing in their place even imaginary ones, 

in conformity with the intended rasa . as has been done by Sarvasena in 

Harivijaya , and Abhinavagupta’s comment on it in his Locana indicate that the 
main story of the epic was something different and the conquest of the Parijata 
tree from Indra’s custody formed only one—although important—episode in it. 

The available citations from HV do not throw any light on the principal story but 
from the references of Bhoja and Hemacandra we may conjecture that it was 
mainly descriptive and not narrative. As regards its extent, we might further 
hazard a guess that it contained as many Asvasakas as are found in Setubandha 
which is modelled on it. 

From the citations we find that Harivijaya was composed in a graceful 
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style. Its language and style are, as compared to Setubandha, more easy and less 
involved. 

Like Pravarasena Sarvasena too shows the use of long compounds and 
figures of speech. Kuntaka’s praise for graceful style and Dhvanikara’s 
compliment for imaginative handling of the Parijata episode and Bhoja’s 
appreciation of his work (by profusely quoting from it) Sarvasena very well 
deserves. 

(d) Pravarasena’s Setubandha 31 also known as Ravanavaho, (C. first half 
of the 5th century A. D.) : This work is completely available with Sanskrit 
commentaries Setutattvacandrika (Anonymous, ed. Basak, Calcutta, 1959) and 
Ramasetupradipa (of Ramadasa, NS edn, Bombay 1935). There are eight more 
commentaries which are still unpublished. Some of them are incomplete and 
fragmentary. The Setubandha deals with a portion of the story of Rama from the 
return of Hanumat from Lanka with the whereabouts of SIta to the death of 
Ravana, with special emphasis on the construction of the great causeway 
between the mainland and the island. It follows the story of Rama as related in 
the Ramayana with only a few minor variations. The designations of the 
different cantos of the Setubandha listed bef.ow from the -commentary of 
Ramadasa give an adequate idea of its contents. 

1. Rama-prasthanam (Rama’s March). 2. Samudrotkarsah (The Glory of 
the Ocean). 3. Sugriva-praudhih (Sugriva’s war-like speech and boastful claims 
of his own powers). 4. Rama -sadgunyam (Rama’s application of the six political 
expedients—Consecrating VTbhisana as the future ruler of Lanka). 5. Samudra- 
quathah (The boiling-rage of the Ocean). 6. Parvatoddhdrah (The uprooting of 
mountains). 7. Setorudyogah (Active preparations for the construction of 
causeway). 8. Setunispattih (The successful building of the causeway ). 9. 
Suvelotkarsah (The glory of the Suvela mountain). 10. Kamini-kelih (The gaieties 
of love of the young women of Lanka). 11. Mayottamdhgam (The exhibition of 
the severed head of Rama by magic and the lamentation of SIta and Trijata’s 
consolatory speech). 12. Sainyasahghattah (The battle of the two armies of the 
Vanaras and the Raksasas. 13. Dvandvasahgramah (Single Combats between 
leaders of the Vanaras and the Raksasas). 14. Raksoviksobhah (The convulsions 
of the Raksasas) and 15. Sitasampraptih (Reunion with SIta after the slaying of 
Ravana). 

The Setubandha is the only extant mahakavya written in Prakrit. Its 
affinity to the Sanskrit mahakavya is one of the main causes of its popularity 
through the centuries 32 . 
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(e. and f.) Vakpatiraja’s Mahumahaviaa (Sk : Madhumathavijaya ) and 
Gaiidavaho (Sk. Gaudavadha)—these two poems were composed in the first half 
of the eighth century A. D. Of these two kavyas, Mahumahaviaa is now lost. 
Vakpati himself refers to this work in his 'Gaiidavaho. “How can my robust 
(flowery) language (employed) in the Madhumathavijaya shrink to the size of a 
(compact) bud ? (But then) the later blossoming of the wild creepers is much 
thinner and softer than its first.” 33 

Abhinavagupta while commenting on Dhvanyaloka 34 cites the following 
gatha as forming a part of Pancajanya’s speech : O, (Madhu-matha (-mathana, 
Visnu), you once as a boar carried with ease the entire terrestrial on the tip of your 
tusk; then how is it that today you find even this (very light) ornament of lotus- 
fibre too heavy to carry 35 ?” 

The following gatha in Maharastri, cited by Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvanyaloka, is most probably drawn from this mahakavya (now lost). For in its 
content and expression it has very close resemblance with Gaiidavaho v. no. 66. 
The two gathas in their translation are as follows : 

One, “The literary art of great poets is all conquering. For it causes 
various ideas to enter the heart (of the reader) and appear (there) in a form 
which is different, as it were, from their real form.” (Translation by Masson and 
Patwardhan) 36 . 

and two, “What is real appears as unreal and what is unreal appears as 
if it were real, and (sometimes) a thing appears exactly as it is—these are the 
ways ( prakrtayah or padavyah ) of good poets.” (Translation by Masson and 
Patwardhan) 37 

Vakpati’s second work is available in its entirety 38 . It is a unique historical 
poem in Maharastri Prakrit. It is a stupendous work comprising over 1200 
gathas. It is no doubt a mahakavya having a wide variety of topics but unlike its 
prototype Rdvanavaho (better known as Setubandhaj it has no divisions called 
Asvasakas. It is just one long, continuous composition with kulakas appearing 
here and there. The purpose of this poem is to celebrate the glory of his patron. 
King Yasovarman, with particular reference to his slaying of the Gauda King. 
This important event, however, has been only cursorily mentioned in the whole 
poem. 

The principal topics dealt with in this long poem may briefly be touched 
upon : The opening sixty one gathas present by way of mangalacarana 
(invocations) word-pictures of the various devatas (divinities) like Brahma, 
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Visnu, his incarnations, Siva, Gaurl, Kumara. Parvatl, Sarasvatl, the Moon, the 
Sun, the Sea, etc. Verses 62-98 treat of Kaviprasamsa (Praise of Poets). The poem 
begins with verse 99 which glorifies his patron, King Yasovarman, and the verses 
100-160 sing of his glory and greatness and how even Indra, who clipped the 
wings of flying mountains, honours him. The poet then gives a picturesque 
description of Pralaya. Then follows a description of the lamentable condition of 
the wives of the King’s enemies. Verse 192 informs us of the King’s expedition for 
world-conquest; his visit to the temple of the VindhyavasinI Goddess, his 
reflections at the sight of a dead body, the summer, the rainy season, his slaying 
of a Magadha King, his victory over the King of the Vangas and a Southern King, 
the defeat of the Paraslkas, the march across the Marudesa (Marwar), the visit 
to the famous lake in Kuruksetra, the visit to the Mandara mountain and tracts 
in the North, the desolation of the enemies’ cities, the King’s amorous dalliance 
with his beloved, his playful acts of gallantry, etc., are then described (w 193- 
796). W 797-803 give us some details of the poet’s personal life. His listeners 
request him to describe to them how the Magadha King was slain by King 
Yasovarman. He agrees, but first describes the ways of the world in 150 gathas. 
Then he describes his patron King’s virtues, the evening, the moonrise, the Night 
Life of lovers, the advent of dawn, the sunrise, and then announces his intention 
to describe the life of the great king and with this the poem ends. 

Vakpatiraja claims that his graceful literary composition is : picturesque, 
steeped in sentiments, easy to recite, full of substance, of permanent value and 
brilliant all over 39 . His claim is more or less justifiable. He is a masterpoet 
bringing to light all the poetry that is in ordinary things. He is a true poet of 
nature and his depiction of the rural scene is very charming. He presents 
mythical events with imagination. His style is highly cultivated and pregnant 
with meaning. He chiefly delights in two figures of speech, the Upama and the 
Utpreksa. If Kalidasa is a master of Upama. Vakpati is a master of Utpreksa. His 
partiality for long compounds detracts, however, from the merits of his 
otherwise excellent poem. However, he remained unnoticed, for centuries, just 
because he wrote in Prakrit. 

(g) Lilavai 40 (Sk. LUdvatx) : is a Katha (a romance) in Maharastri Prakrit 
verse. Its composition is assigned to c A. D. 800. The poet does not disclose his 
name although he gives his father’s name as Bhusanabhatta and his 
grandfather’s name as Bahuladitya ( gathas 19, 21 and 23). According to the 
commentator of this Katha, however, the word ‘Kouhalena (Sk. Kautuhalena) in 
gatha 23 refers to the poet’s name (Kautuhala = Kutuhala). 
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This Katha consists of 1333 gathas. At the beginning of the work the poet 
invokes Puranic deities like Hari, Madhumathana, Gauri, Candl and others. The 
main story deals with the love of Hala, the very famous king of Pratisthana in 
Maharastra, wellknown as a Prakrit poet and renowned for his preference for 
Prakrit, and Lllavatl, a princess of SimhaladvTpa who is prophesied to make her 
husband a monarch of the whole world. The main story contains sub-stories of 
Kuvalayavali (daughter of King Vipulasaya and the celestial nymph Rambha) 
and Citrangada, a Gandharva prince, and of Mahanumati (daughter of 
Alakapurf and his wife Vasantasri, bom of the Vidyadhara King Hariisa and his 
wife Padma) and Madhavanila, (the son of the Siddha King Malayanila and his 
queen Kamala). 

It is a secular and romantic poem mostly in gathas interspersed with 
prose lines and verses in other metres; its structure is complex like that of Bana’s 
Kadambari. The poet himself is the chief narrator, and addresses the entire poem, 
leaving out, Invocation and Introductory portion, to his wife. In the body of the 
plot the chief characters or their companions are made to unfold various details 
about themselves, thus supplying the reader, stage after stage, with various 
threads of the story which get duly joined in the concluding portion of the poem. 
The ruling sentiment is that of srhgara (eroticism). The characters drawn from 
the semi-divine beings like the Vidyadharas, the Siddhas, the Yaksas add the 
element of the supernatural add the feeling of awe to the atmosphere of the 
poem. Destiny and Chance play a major role in the whole story. 

The poem shows close affinity with Brhatkatha in regard to legendary 
background, characters, motifs, episodes and stray events. The religious back¬ 
ground, which is positively Saivite, is also not different from that of Brhatkatha. 
Further, the poem shows influence of literary works like the Abhijhana- 
sakuntalam the Vasavadatta, and the Ratnavali in depicting characters and 
situations. The literary merits of this poem are certainly high although only a few 
gathas from it are cited by Sanskrit writers on poetics. 

(h) VisamabanalUa : Anandavardhana (c. 850 A. D.), the famous author 
of Dhvanyaloka, a poet of considerable merit, wrote both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
The only Prakrit work of his that we know is the VisamabanalUa (now lost). We 
have only a few gathas quoted from this work by Anandavardhana himself in his 
Dhvanyaloka and by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on it called Locana. In 
one gatha 41 the poet says : “Merits become merits when they are appreciated by 
the cultured critics. Lotuses become Lotuses when they are favoured by the rays 
of the sun.” From a reference in Dhvanyaloka and Locana on it we come to know 
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that the work contains speeches of the god of love and his companions like 
Spring, Youth, Wind from the Malaya mountain, and others 42 . 

In another gatha Anandavardhana says : “There is no limit to them and 
they never look like repetitions; (They stand for) the sportive graces of the 
beloveds and the meanings of the words of good poets.” 43 

“The heart of the Asuras was solely intent on seizing the Kaustubha jewel 
which was churned out of the ocean along with the goddess LaksmI. But the god 
of love set it on the bimba- like red lower lips of their beloveds.” 44 

From the contents of these gathas and from the title itself : “The Sports 
of Cupid” it is reasonable to infer that the work must have dealt with the subject 
of love. 

6 . Praise of Prakrit Poets : 

In his introductory verses to Harsacarita the poet, Banabhatta praises 
Satavahana, also known as Salivahana and Hala, for his (Gatha) Kosa better 
known as Gathasaptasati , in these glowing terms : 

Satavahana made a treasury of fine sayings as of jewels, avinasinam (1. 
immortal; 2. indestructible) agramyam (1. not vulgar or indecent, i.e. refined; 2. 
not produced in villages—for jewels are found in the sea or in mines, not in 
villages) visuddha-jati (1. containing description of nature or objects that are not 
vulgar; 2. of purest character) 45 . 

Uddyotanasuri, the author of Kuvalayamala, (a unique Campu in 
Prakrit), extols Hala (and his (Gathakosa) in these words : “What is the use of 
composing poetry after the passing away of Hala whose poetry was on the 
tongues of even farmers (while ploughing their fields) ? (Or who made even the 
peasants skilful in clever conversation by mastery over beautiful expressions ?) 
when the intoxicating effect of the wine is no more, what is the of meat (kawa : 
1 kavya 2 kravya) 46 . 

The popularity of Gahasattasai can also be seen from the large number 
of commentaries it gave rise to and the vast number of quotations from it found 
in later works on Sanskrit poetics; in this context it is worth noting that 
Govardhanacarya modelled his Aryasaptasati in Sanskrit on Hala’s Gahasattasai 
in Prakrit. 

Anandavardhana ranks Sarvasena with Kalidasa when he compliments 
him for inventing new episodes to supplement the original story and infusing it 
with a suitable rasa 47 . 
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Abhinavagupta explains in his commentary, Locana, that he invented the 
episodes like those of Parijataharana and introduced them in his Harivijaya 
although they have no basis in the Itihasa 48 . 

Kuntaka mentions Sarvasena next in order to Kalidasa as a poet of the 
Sukumara (graceful), popularly known as Vaidarbhl, style of composition 49 . 

Although Hemacandra assumes Sarvasena to have composed the 
galitakas , he, following Bhoja, mentions the view that some literary critics 
regarded these galitakas as interpolations made by self-styled Pandits. If that 
view is correct Hemacandra’s criticism loses all its force. But for this single 
critical reference Hemacandra is, like Bhoja, all praise for Sarvasena and his 
Harivijaya. Like Bhoja he mentions Harivijaya with Ravanavijaya and 
Setubandha as the three well-known Prakrit mahakavyas, and mentions it 
approvingly several times with other well-known Sanskrit and Prakrit kavyas, 
while illustrating the salient features of a mahakavya. Bhoja shows his high 
esteem for' Sarvasena’s Harivijaya by drawing on it for exquisite examples on 
more than forty five occasions in the course of his exposition of poetics. 

Banabhatta eulogizes Pravarasena’s Setubandha, like Hala Satavahana’s 
(Gatha-) Kosa, in equally glowing terms : 

Pravarasena’s fame bright like the white water lily, crossed over to the 
other shore of the ocean by Setu (1. bridge; 2. his Setukavya composed in 
Prakrit) like the army of monkeys, glorified with Kumuda, a Commander-in - 
chief of monkeys, crossed over to the other shore of the ocean 50 . 

It is held by some that the Setubandha was composed by Kalidasa and 
that Pravarasena was only the patron of that great poet. This tradition itself 
linking Pravarasena’s Setubandha with the name of Kalidasa speaks volumes for 
its high literary merit. 

DandT, the renowned author of Kavyadarsa, bestows high praise on 
Setubandha when he says : “The Maharastri is the best of all Prakrits. Setubandha 
(and other poetic compositions) composed in this Prakrit are verily an ocean of 
jewel-like subhasitas (fine witty sayings).” 51 

Two centuries before the Harivijaya of Sarvasena was appreciated by 
Anandavardhana, the Setubandha was extolled by eminent writers like Bana and 
DandT. This fact clearly shows that Setubandha was regarded as the best among 
the Prakrit mahakavyas. 

That Setubandha of Pravarasena was well known in literary circles in 
Stud.-60 
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Cambodia in the ninth century A. D. is attested by a verse from an inscription 
of the Cambodian King Yasovarman who reigned in the last decade of the ninth 
century A. D. The verse makes a comparison between Yasovarman and 
Pravarasena. The former is also pravara-sena ‘one that has an excellent army’; but 
while he built a bridge of piety-dharmasetu-consisting of his religious 
foundations, the other Pravarasena made only a Prakrit-Setu, which apparently 
means‘an ordinary bridge’, but really means the Setu kavya composed in Prakrit 52 . 

Numerous Sanskrit commentaries on this Prakrit epic also attest to its 
immense popularity. (The eminent German scholar Jacobi refers to this work 
(also known as Ravanavaho') as “The most famous mahdkavya of the Prakrit 
literature.” 

The eminent and erudite scholar S. P. Pandit, who first drew the 
attention of scholars, both in India and abroad, to the Prakrit Kavya 
(Gaudavaho) by bringing out its edition, extols it as a ‘most excellent poem.’ 

7. Claims of Prakrit Poetry 

S. P. Pandit sets forth the claims of Prakrit poetry in these words : 

“Prakrit poetry rightly boasts of certain charms which are peculiarly its 
own. It possesses a softness and sweetness which comes nearer home to us than 
the artificial adornments in Sanskrit. It justly lays claim to a larger amount of 
reality of thought and expression than ought to be assigned to later Sanskrit, as 
nearly the whole of the literature written in the latter was composed in a 
language foreign to the writers. And using, as they did, a language rich in forms 
and conventional phrases and figures, they naturally cared less for personal 
observation and personal sentiments than did their Prakrit brother poets. The 
latter, having to use a language less rich, less plastic, less conventional, less used 
by poets and writers, less learned and less esteemed, had necessarily to study 
their matter more carefully, in order to make up thereby the deficiencies and the 
disadvantages attendant upon the use of the vulgar tongues. Accordingly, we 
find much less conventionalism, less commonplace verse, less ready-at-hand set 
phrases, set ideas and set sentiments, to suit set circumstances in their poetry, 
than in the Sanskrit compositions of the corresponding class of writers.” 53 

The editors of Jinesvarasuri’s Gaharayanakosa extol the glory of Prakrit 
Subhasitas, Prakrit Language and Prakrit writers : 

“In Sanskrit we find Subhasitas in abundance. There is no doubt about 
it. But as Sanskrit was mainly confined to the elite, we almost miss in the 
Sanskrit Subhasitas the wisdom, experience and sentiments of the common 
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man. Prakrit was the language of the people. So, Prakrit language and Prakrit 
writers had the opportunity to be in close contact with the people. The vista 
which was almost closed to Sanskrit language and Sanskrit writers was open to 
Prakrit language and Prakrit writers. This is the reason why those elements that 
capture the hearts of the common man predominate in Prakrit literary works. 
Elasticity or suggestivenss of Prakrit language is even greater than that of 
Sanskrit. This is to be considered a strong point in the world of poetry. 

Today, it is not unusual to find common men reciting verses from 
Biharisatasai , Vrndasatasai etc. Similarly, in old days the verses from the 
Gathasaptasati of that great Prakrit poet were current among the people. Even 
farmers, while ploughing their fields, took delight in reciting them. Their hearts 
were charmed by their recitation. This has been stated by Ac. Uddyotanasuri in 
the gathas devoted to the respectful memory of the previous poets, in the 
beginning of his well-known Kuvalayamdldkathd (Saka Samvat 701-780 A. D.) 
The gatha in point is as follows : 

'sat itfcTT fa I 

c h c ^ u l f% ^l<r) IjErlT-fafat II 

The gist of the gatha is : When Hala whose poetry was on the tongues 
of even farmers is no more, what is the use of our composing poems ? When the 
intoxicating effect of the wine is no more, what is the use of meat ? 

There is a pun on the word ‘kawa’ in the gatha. When construed with 
Hala, it means ‘kavya’. When construed with halavikara, it means ‘kravya’ 54 . 

8 . How far are the claims of Prakrit Poetry just ? 

The above claims forcefully put forward by S. P. Pandit, and many other 
scholars whose partiality for Prakriit language and literature is well known, 
deserve consideration. These claims are undoubtedly just in the case of Prakrit 
poetry as represented by Gathasaptasati, Vajjalaggam and other Prakrit 
Anthologies. But when we think of poetic works like Setubandha and Gaudavaho 
an impartial and dispassionate reader or critic will have to admit that the above 
claims are, if not preposterous, and wholly unjustified, are at least highly 
exaggerated and unwarranted. R. Pischel has rightly observed : 

. “Maharastrl is also the language of artificial epics, of which up till now 
two have been published, the Rdvanavaho and the Gaudavaho... They are very 
strongly influenced by Sanskrit patterns and are written in thoroughly high-flown 
and artificial language , with unending compounds, as are found in the dramas of 
Bhavabhuti and occasionally in Mrcchakatika as well.” 55 
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S. P. Pandit explains away Vakpati’s partiality for long compounds ‘as a 
vice of the age’ and adds in his defence that we must not judge him 
independently of what the scholarship of his age considered as essential and 
beautiful^ 6 . The fact, however, remains that the major portion of the poem is 
difficult to comprehend even for advanced’ students of Prakrit without the help 
of Sanskrit commentary. N. G. Sum’s comments regarding the pompous style (of 
a major portion) of Gaildavaho are apposite : 

“When one reads portions of the Poem given in an ornate, high-flown 
style, full of long compounds, one gets the impression that this is all Sanskrit 
Prakritised by the poet to cater to the literary tastes of his times. It is Prakrit 
distorted...He probably first put his ideas in a Sanskrit draft...and then dressed 
them in a Prakrit garb in verse 57 .” 

9. Mention of Prakrit Literature in Alamkara Works 

Bhamaha 58 speaks of three literatures : Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. 
Dandl 59 speaks of four by adding Misra to Bhamaha’s list. Rudrata 60 alludes to six : 

1. Prakrit, 2. Sanskrit, 3. MagadhI, 4. PaisacI, 5. SurasenT (= SaurasenI) and. 
Apabhramsa. Rudrata 61 quotes some of his own Prakrit verses in his 
Kavyalamkara. It is Anandavardhana 62 who, for the first time, sets the tradition 
of freely quoting Prakrit verses. He quotes some forty five, a few of his own 
composition, and others from well-known works, to illustrate various types of 
Dhvani, Alamkara, etc. Abhinavagupta, his celebreated commentator follows his 
lead in his Locana. Dhanika, the well-known commentator of Dasarupaka quotes 
some 26 Prakrit verses in his Avaloka. The distinction of quoting hundreds of 
Prakrit verses in his Sarasvatikanthabharana and Srhgdraprakdsa however, goes 
to Bhoja 63 . The first work contains over 350 and the second, about 1650 Prakrit 
verses. Among other reputed Alamkarikas, we find Kuntaka, Mahimabhatta, 
Mammata, Ruyyaka, and his commentator, Jayaratha, Hemacandra, Sobhakara 
and Visvanatha quote 15, 28, 64, 15, 38, 80, 163 and 23 Prakrit verses 
respectively. Some of these are reproduced from Dhvanyaloka and Locana , A 
large number of verses cited by Bhoja in his two treatises are repetitions. 

10. No Separate Work on Prakrit Poetics : 

In the History of Prakrit Literature we come across works on Prakrit 
Grammar, Prakrit Metrics, Prakrit Lexicons, but not on Prakrit Poetics. In his Index 
of authors and works on Sanskrit Poetics to The History of Sanskrit Poetics, P. V. 

Kane refers to a solitary work Alamkaradarpana (anonymous) in Prakrit, 
consisting of 134 slokas (to be precise, gathas ) treating of poetic figures. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit And Prakrit Manuscripts, Jesalmer Collection 64 gives a 
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description of a manuscript of this work and reproduces a few gathas that occur at 
the beginning and at the end of the work 65 . It is hardly a work of value or 
importance. 

Namisadhu, who wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalarhkara in 
1069 A. D. mentions one Hari. When commenting Gn Rudrata II. 19 he quotes 
a gatha from Hari which speaks of eight varieties of anuprasa ( vrttis ) : 

cTSIT I - 

T'qft yrnuuj ^ -5 hfi^ii (? srg ii 

They are as follows : 1. sweet ( madhura ), 2. harsh (parusa ), 3. gentle 
(komala), 4. vigorous (ojasvl), 5. jarring ( nisthura ), 6. graceful ( lalita ), 7. deep 
f gambhira ), and 8. common or miscellaneous ( samanya ). 

Now, P. V. Kane, in his Index of Authors and Works on Sanskrit Poetics 
(1951 edn, p. 422) makes the following note : “Hari mentioned by Namisadhu 
on Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara II. 19 as a Writer on Poetics in Prakrit ” (Italics ours). 

V. Raghavan, however, writes ( Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakasa, 1978 edn p. 
821) : “The verse (mentioning eight Anuprasa varieties, vritis ) is evidently from 
the preliminary part of the opening chapter of some Prakrit poem by one Hari. ” 
(Italics ours). 

The nature of the quotation is such as to allow Kane and Raghavan to draw 
their respective inferences about its source. In the absence of any other 
supporting evidence it would be rash on our part to accept or reject either 
inference. 

The Anuyogadvarasutra 66 ( Anuogadddraim ) which claims to be old 
(before third century A. D. ?) contains a Prakrit passage on nine kavya rasas 67 . 
It is extremely difficult to say whether this passage is adopted from an early 
independent Prakrit text on Poetics or whether it is composed by the author 
himself keeping in view Sanskrit texts on Dramaturgy and Poetics. No Prakrit 
work on Poetics except the later solitary work mentioned above (and Hari’s 
problematic work) is so far known. It is not unlikely that the author of the 
Anuyogadvarsutra himself added this passage. The reference to nine kavya rasas 
including the (pra-) santa tempts one to assign the author of this Prakrit passage 
to post-Udbhata period. 

The absence of a Prakrit work of value on poetics needs an explanation 
which is, however, not far to seek. Notwithstanding the difference in language 
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the dlamkdrikas (literary thinkers) made no difference between Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literatures. They studied and appreciated both. Some of them wrote in 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit. Anandavardhana, the author of the far-famed 
Dhvanydloka has written a Prakrit poem, called VisamabanalUd and Rajasekhara, 
the author of Kavyamimamsa, a unique work on Sanskrit Poetics, (which does 
not directly concern itself with the exposition of rasas, gunas, or alamkaras, and 
is rather in the nature of a siksagrantha ) has written, among other plays, 
Karpuramanjari entirely in Prakrit which is cited as a model of the type of plays 
called Sattaka. Anandavardhana and all the later dlamkdrikas freely cite 
Sanskrit as well as Prakrit passages to illustrate various points of poetics. The 
norms laid down in their works were equally applicable to both and, indeed, till 
recently to literatures even in modern Indian languages like Marathi, Gujarati, 
Hindi, and so on. Even a scholar of the eminence of Acarya Hemacandra, who 
has to his credit books on Prakrit grammar and prosody did not feel the necessity 
of preparing a treatise on Prakrit Poetics. The fact, however, remains that the 
Sanskrit critical thought took little note of some of the interesting and peculiar 
aspects of the vast and varied literature in Prakrit. The dlamkdrikas, generally 
speaking, contented themselves merely with quoting Prakrit passages for 
illustrative purposes or alluding to certain works for illustrating the types of 
composition. 

11. Influence of Prakrit Poetry on Sanskrit poeticians : 

Although we do not find Prakrit illustrations in the early works on 
Poetics like Bhamaha’s Kdvydlamkdra, DandVs Kdvyddarsa, etc., they clearly state 
the fact of the existence of Prakrit literature along with Sanskrit and Apabhramsa 
literature. The absence of Prakrit quotations in their works is due to the practice 
of composing their own examples instead of quoting examples from the works of 
other authors. The few Prakrit examples we come across in Rudrata are his own 
compositions. The fact that over two thousand and eight hundred verses from 
Prakrit works are cited by later dlamkdrikas beginning with Anandavardhana is 
a clear and definite proof of the great influence of Prakrit poetry. 

Of all the writers on Sanskrit Poetics it is Anandavardhana who is 
considerably influenced by the Setubandha and the Gaiidavaho. He and Kuntaka, 
the author of Vakroktijivita, frequently use the expression bandhacchaya (beauty 
of composition) in expounding their poetical theories 68 . Anandavardhana refers 
to the objectives of ‘ bandhacchaya ’ and ‘ahinava atthagai’ (Sk abhinavd 
arthagatih, a new range of meaning or the novelty of ideas) mentioned by 
Pravarasena in his Setubandha in almost identical language : “Novelty of ideas as 
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well as great beauty of composition is achieved by adopting a single sentiment 
as predominant in any poem as a whole” 69 . Vakpati, taking his cue from 
Pravarasena, also speaks of new ideas and beauty of composition in his 
Gaudavaho 70 before Anandavardhana : 

“It is only in Prakrit that we shall have in abundant measure, till (the 
end) of the world’s duration, a presentation of ever fresh themes and a rich 
variety of compositions that are cool and pleasing in their arrangement.” 71 

Anandavardhana quotes Gaudavaho v. no. 416 to illustrate atyanta- 
tiraskrta-vacya (dhvani) : 

“How charming when the clouds reel in the sky; how lovely when in the 
woods the white Arjuna trees are torn (shaken ?) by great downpours of rain. 
Though in the sky the moon has lost all pride yet these black nights have a 
haunting beauty of their own.” 72 Here the words “reel” and “has lost all pride” 
are full of suggestion with the literal meaning completely lost. Anandavardhana 
seems to have quoted another Prakrit gatha most probably from Vakpati’s 
Mahumahaviaa (Sk Madhnmathavijaya) as pointed out earlier 72 . 

As pointed out by Dr. Masson and Prof. Patwardhan 73 several of 
Anandavardhana’s (or Karikakara’s) most cherished ideas come from this great 
poem ( Gaudavaho ) : 

In his Vrtti on Karika II. 16 Anandavardhana observes 

“In the case of a poet who is intent upon suggesting rasas and who has 
imaginative genius (pratibhanavat), even figures of speech which may appear 
(to the reader) difficult (to create) clamour to present themselves to him.” 

This statement is very similar to Vakpati’s observation. “The minds of 
other (i. e. ordinary) poets wander about frantically searching for subjectmatter. 
(But) in the case of great poets the themes themselves rush to their hearts, 
without any effort on their part” 74 . 

Again, Anandavardhana’s long discussion on anantya, the endlessness of 
poetic themes, is certainly influenced by Vakpati’s some of the fine gathas 
dealing with ‘The praise of poets.’ 

Anandavardhana’s discussion may briefly be summarised as follows : 

“For literature (vani) that is embellished with any one of these varieties 
(of suggestion) though it reproduces ideas already treated, appears fresh 
(navatvam). By using rasa in a poem even subjects seen time and again will 
appear new, just as do trees in the month of March—with the advent of spring. 
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By using dhvani and gunibhuta vyangya in this manner, there will be no end to 
the subjectmatter of poetry as long as there is the gift of poetic imagination. 

By its very nature (even without the help of a suggested sense), the 
purely denoted sense is inexhaustible because of difference of circumstance, 
place, time etc. 

If the subjectmatter ( Vastugati ) that is diversified according to time, place 
etc. is used in accordance with (the doctrine of) propriety and is associated with 
rasa , bhava, etc.. 

Though assiduously written about by thousands of thousands of (poets 
similar to) Vacaspati, it cannot be exhausted any more than the primordial matter 
C Prakrd ) of the universe.” 75 

“Earlier poets through the virtue of their times (i. e. because they were 
born in ancient times) were able to wander on virgin paths but some others (i. e. 

modern poets) are guided on difficult paths by the imitation of the genius of the 
earlier poets.” 76 

It is true that there is nothing that has not been seen on the well-trodden 
paths of poetry. But actually this is true for only the very beginnings of the path. 
All else is new. 77 Glorious is the poet’s speech pulsating with inspiration ! 
Though every day great poets have drained its essence from tbe beginning of 
creation yet it still seems as if its seal remains unbroken—intact (i.e., its riches 
have barely been tapped).” 78 

Again, Anandavardhana’s discussion of prakrtyaucitya (propriety in 
relation to the nature of characters) which is divided into propriety relating to 
high, middle and low characters as well as propriety relating to divya (divine), 
manusa (human) and divya-manusa characters strongly reminds us of the 

threefold katha (story) : divya , divya-manusi and manusi spoken of by the author 
of LUavai 79 . 

Further, Anandavardhana’s specific reference to Satavahana’s 
superhuman exploit of going to the netherworld of Nagas which has been 
described in LUavai indicates that he knew this Prakrit work and has utilised it 
in the context of describing Prakrti-aucitya. 

The whole discussion would show how, the Prakrt works Setubandha, 
Gaiidavaho and LUavai have greatly influenced Anandavardhana, the greatest 
writer on Sanskrit Poetics 80 . 
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(i) From Gathasaptasati 

It is extremely difficult, almost impossible to select only a few of the 
exquisitely beautiful verses selected and cited by the alamkdrikas. But as this 
cannot be avoided I do so with great diffidence. 

This anthology is highly popular with the writers on Sanskrit poetics 
beginning with Anandavardhana. It is, however/Bhoja, the author of 
Sarasvatikanthabharana and Srhgdrprakdsa, who most amply quotes the gathas 
from this anthology. We may refer here to only a few of these quotations : 

The maiden in love begs the moon to touch her with the same rays which 
have touched her lover 81 . Another maiden begs of the night to stay for ever, when 
the morning comes she will have to bear her lover’s departure 82 . The lover who 
is on his travels bids the thunder and lightning do their worst on him, if they but 
spare his beloved at home 83 . 

A tender (-hearted) wife rejoicing at her husband’s return does not put 
on gay dress lest she adds to the grief of her neighbour whose husband has not 
yet come home 84 .. One of the loveliest gathas, steeped in pathos, says : 

“When of the two who have long shared joy and sorrow together, one 
dies, the one that dies is really alive, the other is dead” 85 . This beautiful sentiment 
has a distant parallel in Bhasa’s line : 

“Vasavadatta (lit. Mahasena’s daughter) who is dead is not dead if the 
King (Udayana) has such a soft feeling for her 86 ; and also in Bhavabhuti’s line. 
He is not dead of whom a beloved thinks, in other words, surely he is not dead 
who lives in the memory of a loved person 87 . 

But absence may be a joy where the heart is false; “the faithless one 
bemoans her unprotected state, and begs her (neighbour-) friend to come to her 
house, merely to ensure her safety” 88 . Another gdthd tells us of a naughty wife 
who pretends to be bitten by a scorpian in order to go to the house of the 
physician—her paramour 89 . 

Another gdthd brilliantly describes the removal of anger of the offended 
woman; The wife who is overpowered with sulky wrath at the offence of 
faithlessness of her husband (suddenly) laughs as their little boy crawls on his 
fathers back, when he falls prostrate at her feet in penitence for his offence 90 . 

Another gdthd presents a graphic picture of a traveller and a maid (who 

provides water to travellers) who fall in love at first sight : “Looking upwards 
Stud.-61 
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and with his slender fingers (not tightly closed) the traveller drinks water for 
long and the girl makes thinner and thinner the already thin stream of water 
that she pours in the hollow of his hand 91 . 

In another gatha the poet beautifully brings out Parvatl’s ‘untutored 
cleverness’ in not allowing Siva to gaze at her unclothed beauty : 

“In the course of enjoying love’s delights Parvatl has her garment stripped 
off; immediately she closes the pair of Siva’s eyes with her tender arms, and 
closes the third eye of Siva by planting a kiss on it.” 

This gatha strongly reminds us of Kalidasa’s famous verse from 
Kumdrasambhava 92 . The poet of this gatha it would seem, has improved upon 
Kalidasa’s lovely description of the situation. 

In another gatha. the poet graphically describes how a cow in the cow¬ 
shed rubs her eye on the horn of a wicked bull. This description finds a parallel 
in Kalidasa’s picture in Sakuntala wherein he desires to represent a doe rubbing 
her left eye on the horn of a black antelope 93 . 

(ii) From Harivijaya : 

Anandavardhana cites the following verse from Harivijaya to illustrate a 
variety of suggestion. Apparently it describes the advent of spring which causes 
restlessness in the minds of young people : “Madhulaksmi had bedecked her ears 
with mango sprouts; and her mouth carried the sweet fragrance of wine taken 
in celebration of the (Spring)festival. Kusumasara (the god of love) caught hold 
of her face, although not offered (i.e. by force) (in order to kiss it). “Here we 
have a beautiful samasokti. Bhoja cites the following verses from among many 
from Harivijaya : 

The topic of martini (The offended woman) is a popular subject in 
Sanskrit as well as Prakrit poetry. The offence consists in the faithlessness of her 
lover. Here are a few verses dealing with a maninl : 

“With a view to giving his beloved (Satyabhama) the highest enjoyment 
of love’s delights, not even conceived of or dreamt of by her, Hari with a smile 
on his face and with both of his hands holding his mukuta in its place fell at her 
feet.” 

“Hari in order to appease the anger of his beloved (Satyabhama) fell 
prostrate at her feet; and what a wonder ! Drops of tears of joy, which welled 
up in her eyes, and which she did her best to suppress fell on his back.” 
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(iii) From Setubandha : 

Here are a few more examples of manim (the offended woman) from 
Setubandha : 

“The anger of the proud women, heightened by love, died away slowly in 
their hearts, gratified for a moment by the entreaties of the lovers, but saddened 
and perturbed again by the remembrance of the offence given.” 

“The young women, who greeted their lovers even without being 
appeased by them, were abashed when covertly admonished by their maiden 
friends with severe looks. As they stood scared their lovers knew that they only 
pretended to be angry.” 

[They pretended anger to please theirs sakhfs'(girl friends) who had 
advised them to practise mana, and silently reproved them for being cordial to 
the lovers without waiting to be appeased by them for their past offences.] 

“They spoke in one way before their maiden friends, and in another way 
while instructing the messenger girls, and something quite different, excitedly, 
at the sight of the beloved.” 94 

(iv) From Gaildavaho : 

Here is a verse from Vakpati describing a manim : The lady was angry; 
but when her man held her lower lip between his own lips, the flush of anger 
began wearing away, like red wine in a crytstal cup which goes on subsiding 
when sipped, after being seized between the two lips by the drinker (v. no. 690). 

13. Principal theme and governing sentiment : 

Prakrit verses quoted in works on Alamkarasastra are mostly erotic, love 
in its various phases and stages being the dominant sentiment. No doubt there 
are some verses cited which contain maxims, popular sayings, subhasitas and 
some others which deal with nature, seasons, etc; and some others expressing 
heroism. But as a rule Prakrit poems and anthologies from which these verses 
are drawn deal mainly with love : Young women, the blossoming of love, the 
messages from young women to their absent lovers, the efforts of a duti (go- 
between) to bring about the union of lovers, their actual meeting,—their kisses, 
embraces, nailmarks, toothbites, and actual intercourse are described—the 
manim (woman offended), love in separation, the asati (an unmarried woman 
who is not chaste, or an adulteress, a wanton woman) a puspinl, etc., are 
portrayed with charm in these works. The Prakrit poets are proud of the fact that 
their poetry mainly deals with love, and that they are mainly interested in 
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evoking the beautiful sentiment of srngara. 

Impersonality is a striking feature of this love poetry in Prakrit. In his 
Introduction to An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry Daniel H. H. Ingalls makes 
the following observation : “In the five hundred or so verses that deal with love 
in Vidyakara’s anthology one will not find the name of a single lover. In 
Vidyakara’s section on villains one finds no villain’s name; in the section on good 
men no individual good man is so identified that we could know him from other 
good men 95 . We know nothing of the personal lives of Sanskrit poets. The 
persons here have melted into the types of poet. One may remark that 
impersonality appears in its extreme form in India only in Sanskrit.” This 
observation of H. H. Ingalls with reference to Sanskrit love poetry in 
Subhasitaratnakosa is equally true of Prakrit love poetry as represented in 
Gathasaptasati, Vajjalaggam and other Prakrit anthologies. 

This preference for the theme of love and the erotic sentiment should be 
easy to understand on psychological grounds : Love is the most dominant of all 
feelings, and is easily within the experience of all 96 . Anandavardhana was fully 
conversant with human psychology so well expressed by Bhamaha : 

“They (say, princes undergoing instruction or pupils in general) study 
sastras if they are mixed with sweet pleasurable rasa. Children who first lick 
honey easily take a bitter dose of medicine.” 97 Keeping in mind this aspect of 
human psychology Anandavardhana most probably chose to cite erotic Prakrit 
gathas to illustrate the theory of dhvani and its varieties. His lead is 
enthusiastically followed by later alamkarikas , particularly by Bhoja who cited in 
his two alamkara works about two thousand Prakrit verses. 

14. Prakrit Poetry highly erotic but not obscene : 

In some quarters it is alleged that the alamkarikas cite Prakrit verses 
which are full of obscenity and vulgarity and which glorify illicit or clandestine 
love, as illustrations because the obscenity remains hidden under the garb of the 
Prakrit language. This allegation, on the face of it, is false. For the very purpose 
of citing illustrations is defeated if the verses are unintelligible. The fact is that 
in the classical period there was no compartmentalisation or bifurcation of 
studies into Sanskrit and Prakrit. The long-standing practice of writing dramas 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit will easily bear out this statement. Again, eminent 
Sanskrit writers like Bana, Dandl, Kuntaka, Anandavardhana, Bhoja have paid 
handsome tributes to Hala Satavahana, Sarvasena, Pravarsena for their 
exquisite Prakrit works. This fact corroborates, the statement that there was 
integration of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies. Naturally, the alamkarikas 
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appreciated first-rate Prakrit works and freely drew upon them—as they did in 
the case of Sanskrit works—for illustrations in their alamkara works. It is 
therefore an insult to the intelligence of these alamkarikas to allege that they 
quoted Prakrit verses with an ulterior motive. 

Now let us examine the charge of obscenity against the Prakrit verses. 
The alamkarikas have defined in their works what constitutes the poetic blemish 
of obscenity. Use of words which give rise to feelings of shame, of disgust or 
convey the sense of inauspiciousness is condemned as obscene and vulgar. They 
have, with their sharp intellect, recorded and denounced as obscene even 
particular combination of letters giving rise to words meaning the names of the 
private parts of the human body. So there is no question of defending obscenity 
in literature—whether Sanskrit or Prakrit. 

These Prakrit verses fall into two groups : Those which are highly erotic 
and those which portray illicit, clandestine or adulterous love. 

We must clearly distinguish between the erotic and the obscene. The 
writings of great poets, both Sanskrit and Prakrit, are highly erotic and artistic 
or poetic. To brand them as obscene, as impatient critics of Prakrit verses do, 
would mean putting these great works out of the reach of the sensitive 
sahrdayas. We must not be carried away by highly erotic descriptions and 
mistake the highly erotic for the obscene. The Prakrit poets, as a rule, remain 
strictly within the bounds of propriety and refinement and avoid vulgarity and 
obscenity. According to the European scholars of the Victorian age or nineteenth 
century Western morals, the descriptions of ratikalaha (love’s battle), the lover’s 
wounding his mistress with nails ( nakhaksata ), and biting her (lower) lip 
(dantaksata), inverted intercourse where the woman takes the man’s position 
above while the man lies below ( viparitarata ) depart very far from standards of 
propriety and taste and therefore are offensive. But Indian rasikas or sahrdayas 
have all along been enjoying these descriptions; they register their dissent or 
disapproval only when they overstep the bounds of aucitya (propriety or 
decorum) according to their standards. Thus Anandavardhana, Ksemendra, and 
Panditaraja Jagannatha would like to censure Kalidasa and Jayadeva for frankly 
describing the amorous sports of Siva and Parvatl—the parents of the whole 
world—and the amours of Radha and Krsna in Kumar as ambhava and 
Gitagovinda respectively. As far as Gathasaptasati is concerned the renowned 
poet Banabhatta unequivocally states that it is not vulgar (agramyam). The 
verses dealing with cauryarata are fine specimens of dhvani kavya. There is a 
class of literary critics who hold the view that art is for the sake of art. According 
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to them we must never mix up aesthetics with ethics. In the realm of literature 
and its appreciation we must be solely guided by aesthetics and we must refuse 
to be influenced by extraneous considerations of morality and its effect or 
impact on society. As literary critics our sole duty is to appreciate the beauty of 
the literary creation and experience aesthetic rapture. To censor passages from 
works on grounds of morality or their evil influence on Society is the job of law- 
courts. Viewed in this light the amours of Radha and Krsna and the amorous 
sports of Siva and Parvatl and the descriptions of Cauryarata in Gathasaptasati 
would not appear improper or obscene. According to these critics, the theme of 
art may be anything which has a basis in life; if it is beautifully presented by the 
poet it is enough for us; we appreciate it whole-heartedly. Dhanamjaya rightiy 
observes in his Dasarupa : 

“There is nothing in this world, a poetic mind cannot appreciate—may it 
be beautiful or disgusting, great or mean, terrifying or pleasing, 
incomprehensible or obvious, real or fictitious.” 98 In other words, life in all its 
aspects has a place in literature. It is for the poet to present it in a beautiful 
form. 

15. Conclusion : 

In conclusion, it may be said categorically that poetic works in 
Maharastrf Prakrit exhibit excellences and literary beauty of a high order. They 
easily bear comparison with their counterparts in Sanskrit literature, 
Notwithstanding the differences in language the Sanskrit alamkarikas (writers 
on Sanskrit Poetics) made no difference between Sanskrit and Prakrit 
literatures. They appreciated both and freely quoted from both. Some of them 
like Anandavardhana and Rajasekhara wrote in both. The norms laid down in 
the Sanskrit works on Poetics are equally applicable to both. That is why even 
a scholar of Hemacandra’s eminence who has to his credit works on Sanskrit 
and Prakrit grammar and prosody did not feel the necessity of preparing an 
independent work exclusively dealing with Prakrit poetics. In fact, till recently— 
before the impact of Western literature and literary criticism was felt—the 
poetry in Indian languages like Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, etc. was being judged 
by the norms laid down by Sanskrit literary thinkers. So leaving aside the 
controversy as to whether Sanskrit is the source of Prakrit or vice versa, and 
realizing that the two languages are closely allied and that the literatures in both 
of these languages, in spite of their own distinguishing features, bear close 
affinity we should always strive for integrating the Sanskrit and Prakrit studies 99 . 
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Notes and References : 


1. Vide the seection on Corrupt Text, infra. 

2. Vide also his edition of the Dasarupaka with the commentary Avaloka by Dhanika and 
the sub-commentary Laghutxkd by Bhatta Nrsimha, Introduction: pp xlx-lix, text: pp. 
296-299. 


Note : Pp. 296-297, and Dr. Bhayani’s paper in MM Dr. P.V. Kane Birth Centenary 
Volume mentioned infra. 

3. 3TPP Pfo? *TtP ra ^ P rairafp I 

•WPTO Prrafp '■ftoffp % Pn? p d^Pd II 
[3PJP PTfPPPST PfBg *tcj ^ ^ P raiPfpT I 
drapldf $4Pd % PtP P PFraPt II] 


4. ^•S.d-tskMrpdiS yfddl^-tpr-§fy4l$ I 

PT?li%fpPT P p^rafp II 
[sraftycHRiidiRt *|[c|crll'H^ l O$?feldlfd I 

PTPlfpfppT P PTPPt II] 


Wftt ^l^nh: P RsP« 4? fpp 3Tfdtf| 
[TOP^RKlfP: 

PTPTfP: tmfpptfpa hsratt 



6. pzi trap praft -5^ f|pp wra HPgPera i ui ra i 

3TUKftP3,% 4 PTTO? pfpra P II 

%P?T TJiP 1«SP PTP1PI pfWtldi p I 

HTOd stf^liPqp Rr@ld^: II] 

7. RpjfpPI WPT hH'cWtl P PTO-PPUPT I 

cR4>ifpfui to t^\ mr^idl to ^3 ii 

[WFSTOP (TOra#pdd) WIT WfTO P TOITfmi I 

pranfapfra ptpi pIpphi (wptp?) to ssrfp ii] 


8. PTWTP TOI M^cdl'JI fPTORT 4>^U|I'J| 'Spiral I 
dvTO s f?pp «udi u i p pi-HU|f5j|c(i ii 
[TOT«TFri TOI PPjtPHi tPPBT: P ripraPTPTgg5Rl : I 

prp p isp prarrar p pto%stpt: ii] 


9. PT?FT PfalP prapfediui I 

dNfrap-^S^^dTOTOS PFTfd II 
[PTPHi 'fldldi d-dl^issidi ithePferlHIH^ 

%pi*ra pi zr frat to s raipfra n] 


10. wraratfro p# rat rara? p? p %ppfrar# i 
sppto p raifrorotpraro fpf% p ptotpi ii 
[yif d=bi'*t TOt pt rara% ppt ra i 

psppp p PTfrorotPcTTO ^fp p prarra: ii] 
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^Kifctehdiibbidjgf y|tjid=b|oq 43HI-MH, II] 

12. dPrUi, HfORtaly, '$qi'3i u iqp!?> TTfRRTl I 
Ret Wl^t R?t R3if R3F? Rf%3 II 
[?rfecr Rgwt ^fRciRRciM i 

ufrT Rl^dR'ER RL RPRcr/Rd^ftl RRfR Rfeg^ II] 

13. HIRUR RRR-RJIRmr W3T-R3CTR | 
^ST-WIWFTFFN R3T3TCR 1% RITRt II 
[3--MldPd dK u 4 yi^d-^Ndi RRfi'd'-ldH'IH I 
Wf-d^'^lll^^ui Hrfid^lPH RR1R: II] 


14. WE«I^Fi LiPMU -MuifSTt RR-fW3Tl I 
^Tfwfwit STr^ROT-RRfRf RRT R313TfiR It 


[rrrsMr uTh^iP’iPvki RRLRZt; | 

REjpt II] 


15. R3IRr3T! fR 4T3n fRRfc! TTR] 3? Tjfft RT3R3lt I 
M.fd fR31 ujfd TH3RJ3TI pee|3T 4crll$ II 

[•y=bdl ^ RTRt fRRRlfcM: Pl 4 Pd RTR: I 
P 4 Pd RFREiR RdfPH II] 


16. ffol-fREtRt fR3!RT43lt 3T R3e!TR3lt 31 31^1 | 
W 4f?pt Silfapt 31 f?3T3TRR || 

[IpffRTtRt fRR!TRR?l dl 3i Rd>STa°Tt: I 

W RftnJlsltSREfsS ^414 [4Rj>4d II 


17. rprt W3j4yr fa ^i? 1 

RtfR3lfa?Ri rrf%3TfME|ui || 

[RPR!: REf!RR=RT: RTfRRRqtsfa RRfa ^RR: I 
4t<4l4fd3ltli RT4<d4'!: II] 


18'. fn- ?ERT fezn: RfrfdR^. vf^dPK : I 

19. R^, Rtfa: fa!R RRfid!R TJSRT, faffRJ RJRtRrt 
RW RTjqsiTRdtflf'JI RTgRtRIRtFlf LR: I 

RST RR ifdR^^drtll^d RgR - 

RcfisM WfiddlP^ RTR ^cft ^fdifaddH . II 

20. 3# dSllfd lift ( RRieidd^-dlH' I 

RR RRfa TgR!lR:W-Rfd4lI: II 

21. 3-^3 R*A|4c4 HehAldiod R fafaTR | 
RR?i R Rfafa, RSRSdgRR ^rqf II 

[ 3 ^ddi 4iRJid4l°d, •HRJ>d4>l<R R Pdftd % I 
RTPJ^fRR RRfa a-Sd-Sflgrd Rdfd II 
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Note : Vajjalaggam (v.no. 31 x 3, p. 217) reads dajjhau ( Sk dahyatam ) for ‘ujjhau’ and 
‘varhsaharammi palitte’ (Sk varhsagrhe pradipte') in the second half. 

22. ■qfenrq wnyi oft i 

# -qreftnr |r 

yfdci-ciH ift i 

R jp^TRlt f^WlfcT II] 

23. A. Weber : Ueber das Saptasatakam des Hala, Leipzig 1870; Das Saptasatakam of Hala, 
Leipzig 1881; the Gathasaptasati, Kavyamala 21, 2nd edn, 1911; Ibid 3rd edn, Bombay 
1933. 


Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford 1928, pp.223 ff.; A. M. Ghatage : 
“Maharastri Language and Literature”, Journal of the University of Bombay, IV.6, May 
1936. 


24. Cf. RrJ R3T[f ^cfr@£pii qftstef | 

■faipn? ■Hl<ri<+)|<|u| <||^iuj || —Qg i 3 


25. Vide, infra, ‘Praise of Prakrit poets.’ 


26. Vide : A. M. Ghatage : “Maharastri Language and Literature” Journal of the University 
of Bombay, IV, part 6 (pp. 19-70) May 1936; Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Oxford 1928, pp. 223 ff. 

27. A. N. Upadhye : Prakrit Literature, Encyclopedia of Literature I, New York 1946. 

28. For a detailed study of this work vide my paper : “The Harivijaya of Sarvasena” first 
published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Diamond Jubilee 
Volume), pp. 691-710 and now included in Studies In Sanskrit SahityaSastra (pp. 162- 
179), published by B. L. Institute of Indology, Patan (North Gujarat) PIN : 384 266. 

29. Vide Pravarasena’s Setubandha tr. by Handique, p. 50. 

30. (I) Anandavardhana observes in his Dhvanyaloka (III. 11-12. pp. 335-36) : 

f^«rfcT ^ -I rtl RHIqlgTRlFqd4>sft^PTf fofefa: Rsn 

Abhinavagupta thus explains in his Locana (p. 335) : ... 

1lR'J|ia5<.'J||f^P 1 <c N PLn 1 fl|rrl^|'tltc|^yqrLi | 

(ii) In his Vakroktijivita (De’s Edn., 71) Kuntaka ranks Sarvasena along with Kalidasa 
for his graceful style of composition : 


(iii) The. very fact that Bhoja cites scores of verses from Sarvasena’s HV to illustrate 
various points of poetics is eloquent of his high appreciation of Sarvasena’s work. 

31. Ravanavaho oder Setubandha Prakrit and deutseh herausge geben von Siegfried 
Goldschimidt I. Lieferung : Text, Index. Strassburg, 1880; Second edition, with 
Ramadasa’s commentary Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1935; Pravarasena Ravanavaha- 
Mahakavyam edited by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1959; 
Pravarasena’s Setubandha, Translated by K. K. Handiqui, Prakrit Text Society, L. D. 

Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9. 

Stud.-62 
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— Gaudavaho- 60 
—Dhvanyaloka III. 15, P. 345 


32. For its popularity and its influence on writers on Sanskrit poetics vide infra “Praise of 
Prakrit Poets'’ and “Influence of Prakrit Poetry on Sanskrit Writers on Poetics.” 

33. BgBW-ft313r-T3m cflSFT I 

wrf^pnf? <#T°T cpJTeT3IM II 

[TT^psi 4ft 4W | 

ciHcrldHIH, II] 

34 . irarn TT^qsr^fsr^fi) 

35. f^T3T | 

mfa ■guilcn^i ft sjqfixf || 

( dld I <iMllil^ap<5rr^-FTq <?ft pftrg I 

^IldmrniHfM 44 II) 

36. 3-idf.rgt!, ft crpifeq; ftsrmfft tsn i 

'FIT ^31? ft3P?-tB^-ft3RI 4lft II 
(3TcI«ITftsi?TFlft cTsmTiWlft^ 4! ft^Flft I 
3TsJft^TFf Tn ^T4ft ftmemftnftll cnft II) 

37. fesraf|3i 4 aifaai ft 4ftf|3i 4 -qft^T? i 
■^fei ra ^mfti ?4T3j) 44^ ii 
(fwwftsmfftl ^Rtsfftciqft fttfgcftra ftftnfcf I 
44ftfftcT ra ipftftftcTT: 44*4: II) 

38. Gaudavaho by Vakpatiraja, edited with an Introduction, Sanskrit Charya, English 
Translation, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary by Prof. N. G. Suru, pub. by Prakrit Text 
Society, Ahmedabad-9. 

39. 3H4tfER43T ra ^TOT ra 4foftft ^ ‘WftcT "4 \ 

ftty^ei 4 s$WN"i 4 *flft<rlft3T 4 II 

(3n#?ft ra 4 Ffteraoi ra wra*4 i 
4 iwi 4 ftfeivlRTd 4 II) 


—Gaudavaho v. no. 801 

40. Lllavai of Kouhala with the Sanskrit Vrtti of a Jain author, edited by Prof. A. N. 
Upadhye, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay-7, 1949 A.D. 

41. men wift ^41 rnien % fttRanfl -Eftrfcf i 

ftmrnrjraftsrTf #ci mumrf mqmif n 
[im urn 4m % i 

<faft><. u ii^J?DdlPl 44fft ehHdlld chHcrtiPi II] —Dhvanyaloka II, p. 170. 

42. 44T 4T wmwm ftws<|UIHlc4l4IH. I —Dhvanyaloka III. pp. 345-346. 

...BexRI: 44raft44B44lfteira4^: W TTBPft I 

ift sra^fftm-^ ftiifBl mf hftsr-rftft ft i 

ftlftot ft ep?? 4ft3T (4T. *t. 4ftft) stfrf 4 q^ft II 

(^diwm^ftidid) 'Pupils«i ftsftir^sft i 

w^5ft 44 4443 (=44) Wtft 4f% 4 ftwuft 11) _ Locana p. 346 
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-Dhvanyaloka IV, p. 539 


-Dhvanyaloka II, P. 265 


-Harsacarita I. 13 


43. dRfid^q "^4^ (eWM^iuiHtediqiq- 
W3TcROI^37t#TJT3T% 4Rf fa 'JCTTWT I 
^ fa®44T faSTF! 3Tc«IT Tp frScfluflui || 

[4 4 %4T V^Scffa:, 4 4 cl ■qtsspqfq T pfdd : I 

^ fa^TRI: ffaFTIRSlf 4T '■y^fqcHuftnn^ ||] 

44. 441 4T Pifa fc*^H<su<JlcTlc , ll4(l4^ , (, l -Kl5b4 l Jl 444^=H4I - 
cl 4NT fa R+H^3TO3P3 [I?<uT ffctT fpqafaSRR I 

fa«Hi& fq^TM, fafafast - ^Hgl l ^u i II 
[rT%4T I 

faw^t fiiqruri ffafad ^gxRi%T ii] 

45. ^TcraT^T: I 
f^F£4lfaf*T: 4^1 ifaffa Tpufack II 

46. «Tru^-r4dm-‘4|rt'J|-4U?4^ (4T. $t. fafe#)) ^ ffafir | 

1% vsfa ^ ^ n — Kuvalayamala P. 3, II 21-22 

47. SfaciTlci^icii 4P>jf^ ftsqrfff 144411 -54; ^^ITfq a ^falfad^ gfafat fa^q : | ^*n 

4ntc^raw% 441 4 Tfafalfatfafl I —Dhvanyaloka III, pp. 335-336 

48. #fa*fa qV-dl-iHdHI^H 4lf^ld^<u|ir< fa ^ T faPd ' SItfa STggqfq | —Locana, P. 335 

49. 44 giHi^^TnTrf 4>iRi^i-H-Hcf^-lldl-li q4=4lfq I 44 1 

—Vakroktijivita I. 52-53, Dharwad edn. p. 66 

50. dilfd: yqfaHt^ V4ldi I 

WRW fa 4li 4fafafa ^ 11 -Harsacarita I. 14 

51. Ht?Ki c £iiH t ii 4T4T w$i ■yifni fac[: 1 

TTPK: 4jf%lr4I4T ^5F«nf^ 4^444 || —Kdvyadarsa I. 34 

52. fal Vdfaf-H faffaj fa yqa i I 

fa Hdfa-ilsfa ffaf: 41^54^3^4 II 

—Cited by Handiqui in his Introduction to his Translation of Pravarasena’s Setubandha 
pp. 17-18. 


53. Introduction to Gaildavaho by Vakpati, ed. by S. P. Pandit, B.O.R. Institute, POONA, 
1927 edn, p.ll. 

54. Introduction to Jinesvarasiiri’s Gaharayanakosa, ed. by Pandit Amritlal M. Bhojak, 
Nagin J. Shah, Pub. by L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9. 1975, PP. 8-9. 

55. Comparative Grammar of the Prakrit Languages, pp. 13-14; italics (ours). 

56. Introduction to Gaildavaho , B.O.R. Institute, Poona, 1927 edition, p. Liv. 

57. Introduction to Gaildavaho , Prakrit Text Series No. 18, 1975, p. xcix 

58. Kavyalamkara 1.16. 

59. Kdvyadarsa 1.32. 

60. Kavyalamkara II. 11-12. 

61. Kavyalamkara IV. 11-15, 17-21. 
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62. Dhvanyaloka. 

63. Incidentally, it may be noted that Bhoja’s classification of Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
languages is unique. It may be shown in a tabular form as follows : 




Prakrit 

I .... 



1 

Sahaja 

1 

Laksita 

i • 

, i 

Slista 

i- 

1 

Sanskrit-sama 

1 

Desya 

i ;i 

Maharastra Saurasena 

l -1 

Paisaca Magadha 



Apabhrarpsa 



1 

Uttama 

1 

Madhyama 

i 

Kanistha 

i • 

- i 

Avantya 

~ i 

Latiya (etc.) 

i i 

Abhira Gaurjara (etc.) 

Kasmlra Paurastya 


(etc.) 


64. Compiled by Munishri Punyavijayaji, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9 (Serial 
No. 326-2, p. 138). 

65. The following three gathas out of the six, reproduced in the Catalogue, expressly inform 
us that the work deals with only figures of speech : 

THxfT? ftfh 4®^ I 

cfBchftR (? «^|U{ | 

fh f f'HdT.H I 

^ 44^ fq fer^r-q n 

4T srllfui^ui foygui I 

%ft Slcjqjfw? oigHfuui^jjfd || 

66. Nandisuttam and the Anuogaddarairh, Jaina Agama Series No. 1 Sri Mahavira Jaina 
Vidyalaya Bombay 1968. 

67. Ibid, pp. 121-124. 

68. ■srf'H’i'ii i°fytTn>i sysblftl: -3^(44 hisJcT l Krsnavipra on 
Setu 1.11 

(“It is hard to combine new ideas (lit. a new range of meaning) with beauty of 
composition.”) 

And, chl °^ f*4Hi«l 'i<=iisJcii4T 4=fRi ^ 4sdl -HMfeid ^Ri I Dhvanyaloka 

IV. 5-6 

69. See footnote (14) supra. 

70. Gaudavaho was composed probably about A. D. 736. The period of Anandavardhana’s 
literary activity lies between 860-890 A. D. 

71. Translation adopted from N. G. Suru’s edition mentioned in footnote (7) supra. 

72. Translation by J. L. Masson and M.V. Patwardhan in their paper referred to in f.n. no. 
73 infra. 

rismi wit 4Hrg%srsgiiTif sr =*-0^ i 
pJK^KfiTihFT -of^TaTt ay (?fa) furaTSJt II 
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[WT ^1 cpflfq | 

PwaKJjMI# TtcITS (? 'flcTT 3rfq) Fm: II] 

For a brilliant and highly poetic exposition of this gatha read Locana, p. 173. 

73. The Dhvanyaloka and the Gaiidavaho, Prof. D. D. Kosambi Commemoration Volume, 
Science and Human Progress, Popular Prakashan. 

74. Translation by J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan in their paper referred to in f.n. No. 
73 supra. 

Read Gaiidavaho, verse 86 
3R*ITeTl3R-cnHI fSR-qtfq qrjfq -jp## | 
fwRTOI^fh f?3T3i =b§4l u l || 

[ 3T*lfeirTiH cUcl cR+ cj] 4 i | 

•h«lf VjT W?i cf)"oft^|U||*^ ||] 

75. 31# fRIcliPnlM f#T^f^cIT I 

4^rUTt|l(d TJ#Slh3pRRqfq || 

3 |fq if#; qtp# Wife l y I 
T5IT '^T^nf# RtpiRT faf ^qj; || 
rpft^cfoq^ii^ -q qqr^RRf I 
4 T43TT«JfhtRt5ft?T vrfo^TFJ 11 !: II 

3i^i^ichMir4r4^^ni i 
3TFTWfa ypjVIlhl II 


—Dhvanyaloka IV. Karikas 2, 4, 6, 7, 9 & 10. 


f'l a («&l 5T4 3Hi R^tf?T3hMffqcf || 

76. ^Ppn 

WR T Tff% % ih W4 ft II 

[4TRTT4EI T fT% I 

§41# Hpaf#^# % 5 fq %Riqfq n] 

77. Translation by J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Ibid, p. 181. 

qr# vnq vy | 

hh# 3*r«r crf*R ^ vicf %3j II 
[^1# RTR R W TIP? upf^ | 

■#4# 4,4 HqP|c| II] 

78. Translation by J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Ibid, p. 182. 

37RTRR #^3IF- 7 Tf?3I-Tn% fa I 

3T*4 fa 3Tfqwf^ oof 3J3T^ cnaff-pfafa# || 

[3H4fati. =hlq^#: tffrf^rmj^cprntefa i 

*K: II] ~ Gaiidavaho . 84, 85, 87. 
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79. —Efqqr i 

E f^i <ff r<6c<t||ujy| EFJEt W ^q I —Lilavai, v. 35. 

qiq^i-TEq^-^EE>i qqr i 

fqqEm^T tie fqqqfq qfwat n —Lilavai, v. 1021. 


80. E|cftf4<q ^ y^cqir^eqicl I Effd4H RETqEEPSR r^cqm^ i R qrstq q fqstfqqt I—EJ 

^id=ii^Hy^dlii 8jq% q^farEiEiRqqTqiftreiqqoft fqwftfqrq EqfqfEEWENii 

EET^pnfEfd' I —Dhvanyaloka III. 14-15. 

81. 1.16. 

82. 1.46. 

83. VI.66. 

84. I. 39. 


85. EE qd#JT R5--fcRNT I 

M ct tg fq3T? ?3lt ^3* ft? ! 

[EE^tR^wrf^qqqh qq#r Rc&wil: i 



qg Eg lig, qtqfq ScERJci qqfd II] 


86. TOlFi^qM gqEg+uqqHM^ui I 


87. qf I Et Eqq?! ETE ^JElfq i 
[E E WEt qR q^7: EEfE I] 

88. GS IV. 35. 

89. III. 37. 


—GS II. 42. 
—Svapnavasavadattam VI.9-10. 


—Malatimadhava V. 24-25. 


90. 1.12 Note : The translation of many of these gathas is adopted, with slight changes, from 
A History of Sanskrit Literature by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1928, pp. 224-25. 

91. 337*51 fE3T? Met EF fqEEJR M qff# I 
HldlRlSfT 14 W W 'Ili cNJI f9 fl u jk,$ II 
[3iRf«T: fqqfd Met q«IT qqr fd'W^R-rfiJt qfqqt: I 

wqrfqqrifq qqi qqr qro cijq.mft rr^tfq n] —GS II. 61. 

92. <5+rci -f^-i^3tqq-qq-fqrqqfw-q^^q3Tq-^3teTEq i 
WE qfE-qsrq q^-qfrgfq^ ee? ii 
[<Pd^Rr1^drHqy'i=t)tRhEtri'H«^'l4 ; I'3 1 MEM I 

escr gqtqwi Ei^qMrgfRd qqfq u] 

Cf. TjfW: qiTddg^H ET EfdER wi Idi^l I 

ER ERfq VfRHETT^ ElqqElfq^ II] —Kumdrasambhava VIII. 7- 


93. Gathasaptasati V. 60 

and, — ftWfTR qiERH qra^qqidi I 


—Sakuntala VI. 17. 


94. 3EqfqfcT ‘1% %q gRlfg EWtsRgET: I gdlvsH ET<5?l^qFq«rfcr * 
^qfqqqt 'JUrMld I ERt^q I Eqi|EHfEfd EM: I 



—Kulanatha on Setu X. 75. 


95. Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnakosa translated by Daniel H.H. Ingalls, Harward University 
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Press, 1965. 

96. 4W <*>H**( T(=Hd'4lRl'y(n^rd'4lrt|'rmRhdc^H TT=lf^ vft ^SEU I 

—Abhinavabharati Vol. I, p. 267. 
And, “HNItiW TP^wtf ifcPira: VfTKTrt | -Srngara-Prakasa XIII, p. 565. 

And also, f? TRTlfw ■R^Th'cq: Tjqp^; | 

—Dhvanyaloka III. 29-30. 

97. T^n^FIoTOltf^T^ j 

iM<MPd c h^ B ('5tH. II —Bhamaha : Kavyalamkara V. 3. 

98. TRI ^jfw^RR«ITfq ^4- 

■511 N'HlR J l£-1 fct'Jid (Pfa^d) ^ ^3 I 

naifel -m WHM^Fd elt% II —Dasarupaka IV. 85. 

99. I am grateful to the Editors of Sambodhi for their courtesy in allowing me to incorporate 
in this Introduction my paper, with some changes, “Prakrit Poetry And Sanskrit Poetics” 
appearing in Vol. 10 April 1981-January 1982, (pp. 145-168). 


□ □ □ 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF JAIN LITERATURE 
(IN PRAKRIT AND SANSKRIT LANGUAGES) 


(i) Canonical Literature of the Svetambaras 

According to the belief of the Jains themselves, their religion is eternal 
and it has been revealed again and again in different ages of the world by 24 
Tirthankaras. Rsabha was the first Tlrthankara and Vardhamana Mahavira was 
the last. Of the 24 Tirthankaras the last two, viz., Parsvanatha and Mahavira are 
unanimously accepted as historical personages. The rest of them are said to 
belong to mythology. The 22nd Tlrthankara, Aristanemi, is connected with the 
legend of Krsna as his cousin and some scholars are inclined to accept him as 
a historical personage. 

The sacred works of the Jains—variously called as agama, sruta, 
siddhanta, dvadasangi —are not composed by a Tlrthankara (say Mahavira) 
himself. But they are based on the discourses delivered by him to his disciples 1 
who arranged them in the form of sutras (scriptures or canonical texts). The 
sacred literature of the (Svetambara) Jains at present comprises 45 texts : 

(i) 11 atigas : Acara, Sutrakrta, Sthana, Samavaya, Bhagavati, Jhatadharm- 
akathas, Upasakadasas, Antakrddasas, Anuttaraupapatikadasas, Prasnavya- 
karana and Vipaka (Drstivada the 12th ahga being no longer extant ). 

(ii) 12 upahgas : Aupapatika, Rajaprasniya, JXvdbhigama, Prajhapana, 
Jambudvipaprajhapti, Candraprajhapti Suryaprajhapti, Nirayavali, 
Kalpavatarhsika, Puspika, Puspaculika and Vrsnidasas. 

(iii) 10 prakirnakas : Catuhsarana, (or Sarhstaraka ), Aturapratyakhyana , 
Bhaktaparijna, Tandulavaicarika, Camdavijjhaya ( Candravedhyaka), 
Devendrastava, Ganividya, Mahdpratydkhyana and Virastava. 

(iv) 6 Chedasutras : Nisitha, Mahdnisitha, Vyavahdra, Dasasrutaskandha, 
Brhatkalpa and Pahcakalpa or Jitakalpa. 
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(v) 2 Culika texts : Nandisutra and Anuyogadvarasutra 2 . 

Cvi) 4 Mulasutras : Uttarddhyayana, Avasyaka, Dasavaikalika and Pindaniryukti. 

Originally there were 14 purvas which were reckoned to form 12th anga 
called Drstivada but these purvas, and consequently, the 12th anga too, were 
gradually lost altogether. 

(ii) Pro-canonical Literature of the Digambara Jains 

According to the Digambara tradition, all the twelve Ahgas, excepting the 
portions of the 12th Anga, namely, Ditthivaya, have been lost. These portions 
have been preserved in the Dhavala, Jayadhavala and Mahadhavala Siddhantas. 
The Satkhandagama, composed by the two Acaryas, Puspadanta and Bhutabali, 
on the basis of the second Purva text and the Kasayapahuda, composed by Acarya 
Ganadhara, on the basis of the fifth Purva text, are regarded as authoritative and 
sacred. According to the Svetambaras, on the contrary, the first eleven Ahgas are 
preserved while the twelfth Anga, the Ditthivaya is completely lost. It would seem 
that the two traditions to a certain extent complement each other. 

Besides the Ahgas, the Digambaras hold that 14 texts which were 
composed by sthaviras (“Elders”) formed part of the Canon but these too have 
been irretrievably lost. These texts are as follows : 

1. Samayika, 2. Caturvirhsatistava, 3. Vandana, 4. Pratikramana, 5. 
Vainayika, 6. Krti-karma, 7. Dasavaikalika, 8. Uttar ddhyayana, 9. 
Kalpavyavahdra, 10. Kalpdkalpika, 11. Mahakalpika, 12. Pundarika, 13. 
Mahapundarika and 14. Nisithika. 

The Svetambaras, however, claim that most of these texts are well 
preserved in the Angabahya (“standing outside the Ahgas”) or Anangapavittha 
(“not belonging to the Ahgas”) independent texts or their sections or chapters. 

In addition to the two works, Satkhanddgama and Kasayapahuda the 
Digambaras accept later works composed by eminent Digambara writers as 
authoritative. They describe these works forming a “substitute canon” as “the 
four Vedas”. These works are classified into four groups : 

(1) Prathamanuyoga, legendary works, to which belong the Puranas (Padma 
Harivarhsa-, Trisastilaksana-, Maha -and Uttara- Purana ); 

(2) Karananuyoga, cosmological works : Suryaprajhapti, Candraprajnapti and 
Jayadhavala; 

(3) Dravydnuyoga, philosophical works of Kundakunda, Umasvati’s/Umasvami’s 
Stud.-63 
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Tattvarthadhigamasutra with the commentaries of Samantabhadra, 
Pujyapada, Akalanka, Vidyananda, etc., and Samantabhadra’s 
Aptamimarhsa with the commentaries of Akalanka, Vidyananda, etc., and 

(4) Carananuyoga, ritual works; Vattakera’s Mulacara and Trivarnacara and 
Samantabhadra’s Ratnakarandasravakdcara. 

Both the sects, the Svetambaras (“Those clad in white) and the 
Digambaras (“Sky-clad” or naked”) are however unanimous in calling the eleven 
(or twelve) angas, i.e., “limbs” (of the body of Srutapurusa) the first and most 
important part of their canon. The eleven angas of the Svetambara canon are the 
oldest part of the canon. The redaction of the- canon took place under 
Devarddhigani in 980 after the Nirvana of Mahavlra (A. D. 454). Before that time 
the sacred texts were handed down by oral transmission (without being 
committed to writing). The language of the Canon is a Prakrit which is known 
as Arsa’ or Ardhamagadhi. Mahavlra himself preached in this language of the 
masses. The sacred texts are of different origin and age so they differ in 
character. Some are in prose, some in verse, some in prose and verse. The older 
pj-ose works are diffuse and repetitive; some contain succinct rules, some 
contain lengthy descriptions as well as systematic expositions of different 
dogmatic problems. The most archaic language is to be found in the 
Acdrdfigasu.tra, and next to it, in the Sutrakrtangasutra and the 
Uttaradhyayanasutra. The language of the non-Canonical Jain texts of the 
Svetambara authors is known as Jain Maharastri and of the Digambara authors 
as Jain Saurasenl. 

A large literature of the nature of glosses, expository treatises, 
commentaries has grown up round the more important texts of the Canon. The 
earliest commentaries, the Niryuktis, consist of very concise explanations in 
Arya verses and Jain Maharastri. They served as an aid to the memory of the 
teachers in their oral interpretation of the sacred texts. In some instances they 
are very closely interwoven with the sutras or they even supplanted the latter. 
The Pinda : Niryukti appears in the Canon itself. At a later date these Niryuktis 
were extended to form exhaustive commentaries in Prakrit (Bhasyas and 
Curnis). These in their turn formed the foundation for the Sanskrit 
commentaries (TIkas, Vrttis, Avacurnis) which were compiled between the 8th 
and 12th centuries A. D. These commentaries serve as a repositary of many 
ancient, historical or semi-historical traditions and a great mass of popular 
narrative themes. The Jain monks delighted in adorning their sermons with the 
telling of stories, in converting worldly stories into legends of saints, in 
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elucidating Jain doctrines by means of examples. They. exploited the inborn 
Indian love for stories in order to win over adherents for their religion. The 
narrative literature imbedded in the commentaries contains many popular 
themes. It contains some themes which occur also in other Indian and non- 
Indian literatures, and form part of the common treasury of universal literature. 
The commentaries on the Uttaradhyayana are remarkable for their wealth of 
narrative themes. The most important of these commentaries are those by Santi 
Suri and Devendraganin. In his commentary called Sisyahita Santi Suri retells 
the narratives in quite a short form. Devendraganin, however, tells these stories 
in a leisurely manner. One of the most charming romances which Devendra has 
preserved for posterity is that of Muladeva and the courtesan Devadatta. 

(iii) Counterparts of Ramayana, Mahabharata (and Harivamsa ) 

The Jains did not rest content with adopting popular epic themes such as 
the story of Krsna, the story of DraupadI, and others into their sacred literature 
and the commentaries on some of the sacred works, but they also wrote whole 
kavyas on the story of Rama and of the Kauravas and Pandavas, which were 
stories immensely popular among the Vedic Hindus. The oldest Jain Prakrit 
Kavya (perhaps of the 4th century A. D. or even later), the Pailmacariya 
(Padmacarita) by the poet Vimala Suri is a Jain version of the Ramayana. It is 
in pure Jain Maharastri and in the gathd metre. The life of Padma—Padma is 
another name of Rama—is told in 118 cantos; they are only in partial 
agreement with ValmTki’s Ramayana. From the contents of this Prakrit epic it is 
evident that Vimala Suri knew Valmlki’s Ramayana. He finds fault with Valmlki 
for misrepresenting the true narrative of Rama and claims that his version is a 
faithful representation. Vimala’s work served as a model for most of the Jain 
versions of the story of Rama presented in later works such as Padmapurana of 
Ravisena 3 (678 A. D.), Paiimacariu of Svayambhu (middle of the 8th century A. 
D.), Cauppannamahapurisacariya of Silacarya (868 A. D.), Mahapurana of 
Puspadanta (965 A. D.), Kahavali of Bhadresvara (11th century A. D.) 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Hemacandra (latter half of the 12th century A. D.) 
and others. Some salient features of the Jain Ramayanas may be mentioned 
here : Whereas the hero of Valmlki’s Ramayana moves in an entirely Vedic Hindu 
atmosphere, in the Jain Ramayanas the religion of the Jina is very much to the 
fore. The Tlrthahkara Rsabha is glorified. The Vedic animal sacrifices are 
denounced and so too the priestly class. The kings are generally pious laymen 
who retire from the world in their old age and become Jain monks. The stories 
of the previous births of the heroes are told with a great wealth of detail. 
Sermons are inserted on the dreadful consequences of killing and of the eating 
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of meat with a description of hells added. The Raksasas are not man-eating 
demons with fearful and hideous appearances. Nor are the Vanaras animals 
having long tails living on fruits etc., and using their nails and teeth as weapons. 
They are a race of the Vidyadharas,—a class of beings endowed with many 
supernatural qualities, though not human beings in the correct sense of the 
term. They are depicted as having been highly civilized adherents to the vow of 
Ahimsa. The dynasty of Vidyadharas of Lanka came to be called Raksasas after 
the great and celebrated Vidyadhara hero named Raksasa, and also because they 
guarded the islands. The Vidyadharas of Kiskindhipura received the name of 
Vanaras because of their custom of wearing the pictures of monkeys as symbols 
or totems on their banners and crowns. Ravana’s epithet Dasamukha is 
explained in a realistic way : Ravana’s mother hangs around his neck a 
wondrous necklace of ratnas, in which his face is reflected nine times, hence his 
epithet Dasamukha—“The man with ten faces”. The characters of Kaikeyl, 
Ravana, Valin, are elevated. Almost all the principal characters are represented 
as pious Jain laymen who retire from the world at the end and become Jain 
monks and attain to heaven or liberation. 

The version of Sanghadasa as presented in Vasudevahindi is, generally 
speaking, more in agreement with the Ramayana of Valmlki or the 
Rdmopakhyana of the Mahabharata than with Pailmacariya. Gunabhadra’s 
version as found in Uttarapurana (9th century A. D.) is largely dependent on 
Valmlki. It contains some features which have their parallels in the Dasaratha- 
jataka and the version of Sanghadasa and some traits peculiar to the Jain forms 
of the story of Rama. This conglomeration of different elements gives 
Gunabhadra’s version a new look and form. As this version of Gunabhadra has 
many important divergencies with Pailmacariya it is regarded as forming 
another independent version. 

The Jains have their own version of the Mahabharata (and the Harivarhsa ) 
as well. The earliest version that has come down to us is the Harivamsa-Purdna 
in 66 sargas by Jinasena (783 A. D.). In this Purana not only are the stories of 
Krsna and Balarama told in a Jain setting, but Gautama, the pupil of Mahavira, 
is made the narrator of the story, and in many places sermons on the Jain 
doctrine are inserted. The legend of Rsabha, the first TTrthankara, is told by way 
of introduction, and, connected with the story of Krsna, the story of Aristanemi, 
Krsna’s cousin, is presented. The story of the Kauravas and the Pandavas and the 
descendants of Balarama and Krsna is also told. The Kauravas (and Kama) are 
converted to Jainism. Finally, the Pandavas also become ascetics and like 
Aristanemi, attain to liberation. 
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In early Jain works Pandavas are not given the prominence and 
importance which is accorded to them in the Mahabharata; nor Krsna is deified 
as in the Mahabharata; he is presented as a brave and noble Ksatriya hero only. 
The ArdhamagadhI Canon of the Svetambaras gives some information about 
Krsna and his clan and the Pandavas. The Vasudevahindi (not later than A. D. 
609) which deals with the wanderings and adventures of Vasudeva, the father 
of Krsna, gives us only at the beginning a few facts of the story of Harivamsa. 

In a sense, the earliest complete account of the whole of Harivamsa is to 
be found in the Cauppannamahdpurisacariya of STlanka also known as Sllacarya. 
The work was composed in A. D. 968. It deals with all the great men 
Cmahapurisa ’), later known as ‘Salakapurusas’ and is a precursor of the later 
and more famous Trisastisalakapurusacarita of the great Hemacandra (A. D. 
1088-1172). Silanka relates the story of Aristanemi, Krsna Vasudeva; Baladeva 
(and the Pandavas), i.e., the Harivamsa of the Jains which is a kind of their 
counterpart to both the Mahabharata and the Harivamsa of the Vedic Hindus. 
Silanka relates the story of the Harivamsa in its fully developed form, putting 
together the numerous incidents and events known from earlier sources. In him 
we observe that much of Vasudevahindi is briefly referred to, while most of the 
story of the Pandavas is left out. Maladharin Hemacandra Suri (beginning of the 
12th century) wrote his Bhavabhavana with its commentary in A. D. 1113. The 
first part of the work contains a detailed life of Nemi in 4042 gathas and relates 
the whole story of the Harivamsa. The great Hemacandra follows Maladharin 
Hemacandra in his treatment of the narrative but gives more space to the lives 
of the Pandavas and includes the life of Nala and Damayantx in the 
Vasudevacarita. 

In about 1200 A. D. the Maladharin Devaprabha Suri wrote a 
Pandavacarita in 18 sargas, in which the contents of the 18 Parvas of the 
Mahabharata are given in a concise form, although remodelled in many of their 
details. The 6th sarga contains the story of the game of dice and the Nala Episode 
(Upakhyana) —it is here called “Story of Nala and Kubara”, the latter being the 
name of Nala’s brother—is related by Vidura as a warning example. The 16th 
sarga tells the story of the Jina Aristanemi and the 18th sarga relates how 
Baladeva attains to heaven and Aristanemi and the Pandavas attain to 
liberation. In the 15th century Sakalaklrti and his pupil Jinadasa wrote their 
Harivamsa in 39 sargas. Hiralal’s Catalogue (pp. 715 f., 760 ff, 768) also 
mentions Harivamsapurana by Ravisena, Srlbhusana Dharmaklrti and 
Ramacandra. These epics are in Sanskrit. Subhacandra wrote his 
Pandavapurana (also known as Jain Mahabharata) in 1551 A. D. In 1603 A. D. 
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Devavijaya Ganin rendered Devaprabha’s epic into prose with inserted verses. 
Among the verses many have been taken literally from Devaprabha’s epic, while 
many others belong to the gnomic poetry and are known from other sources. 
There is also a Pandavapurana in 18 sargas by Vadicandra. 

(iv) Caritas, Puranas and Mahapurdnas of 63 Salakapurusas 

The two Arsa mahakavyas, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the 
Puranas of the Vedic Hindus have their counterparts among the lives of 63 
‘Salakapurusas’ (Great Men) that is to say the 24 Tlrthankaras, and their 
contemporaries, the 12 Cakravartins (rulers of the world) and 27 heroes of 
antiquity, viz. 9 Baladevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 Prativasudevas. The earlier Jain 
tradition as recorded in Samavdydhgasutra knows only 54 “excellent men” 
( uttamapurisa’). It does not count the 9 Prativasudevas as “excellent men”. The 
works treating of the lives of these great men are usually called ‘Caritas’ by the 
Svetambaras while among the Digambaras they go by the name of ‘Puranas’. 
Among the earliest of these Puranas is the Trisa.stilaksana-Ma.hdpu.rdna (The 
Great Purana of 63 Eminent or Excellent or Great Men) by Jinasena and 
Gunabhadra (9th century), containing the lives of all the 63 men. It consists of 
the Adipurdna (dealing with the life of Rsabha, the first Tlrthankara, and of the 
first Cakravartin) and of the Uttarapurana (describing the lives of all the 
remaining Great Men). The work in addition gives a “history of the world” and 
presents at the same time an encyclopaedia of all that is edifying to the pious 
Jain and that is worthy of his knowledge. Thus it describes, for instance, the 
Samskaras (which accompany the individual from his conception to his death), 
the interpretation of dreams, town-planning, the duties of the warrior and the 
art of governing (Mti). One of the favourite stories in the Uttarapurana is that 
of JIvandhara, which has also been told several times by later poets. The story 
of the twins Kuberadatta and Kuberadatta, the children of the courtesan 
Kuberasena is a kind of Oedipus tragedy. Side by side with such stories there are 
also purely Jain legends, some of which read like historical or biographical 
accounts. 

The Caritas which relate the life of individual Tlrthankaras are quite 
numerous. Among these, Rsabha Santinatha, Aristanemi or Neminatha, Parsva 
and Mahavlra are especially honoured by the Jains and their lives are among the 
most popular themes of Jain narrative poetry. 

Gunacandra Ganin wrote his Mahaviracariyarh (in Prakrit) in 1082 A. D. 
Hemacandra’s Mahdviracarita (in Sanskrit) forms the 10th Pat-van of his 
voluminous work Trisastisalakapurusacarita. 
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The life of Rsabha is told in the introductory sections of the Rama epics. 
The lives of Krsna and the Pandavas, the contemporaries of the TIrthahkara 
Neminatha, are told in the Jain counterparts of the Mahabharata. We have more 
than a dozen life-stories of Neminatha. 

The number of poetical lifestories of Parsvanatha is very great. Jinasena, 
the author of Adipurana, wrote his Parsvabhyudaya in the 9th century A. D. It 
incorporates the entire Meghaduta of Kalidasa by inserting one or two lines from 
it in each verse. It serves as an example of Samasyapiirana (a poetical exercise 
consisting of one or two lines of a stanza being given and the completion of it 
by the poet). The Parsvandthacaritra by Bhavadeva Suri was composed in 1255 
A. D. It tells with a wealth of detail not only the lifestory of Parsvanatha in his 
last birth but also his previous nine births. The poet inserts in the narrative 
numerous stories, fables and fairytales. He also adds many gnomic sayings both 
on morality and on worldly wisdom. 

A Santinathacaritra in Sanskrit verses was composed by Deva Suri in 
1282 A. D. 

Somaprabha (latter half of the 12th century A. D.) wrote his 
Sumatinatha-carita in Prakrit. The work treats of the life of the 5th Jina. 

Some of the Caritas by the Svetambara poets describe the lives of 
individual Jinas while some others treat of the lives of all the 63 ‘ saldka purusas 
together. The Cauppannamahapurisacariya of Silanka, mentioned above, relates 
the lifestories of 54 great men and the 9 Prativasudevas together in one volume. 

Another important work of this type is the Trisastisalakapurusacarita by 
the celebrated Jain Acarya Hemacandra (latter half of the 12th century A. D.). 
It consists of ten Parvans in simple and unaffected Sanskrit. Hemacandra 
himself describes the work as a mahakavya. The main purpose of the work is, 
however, instruction and edification. The narrative is often interrupted by long 
instructive discourses on the subjects of dharma (religion) and morality. The 
doctrine of karma is illustrated by describing the destinies in the former births 
of each one of the salakapurusas. In the first parvan we have the life of Rsabha, 
the first TIrthahkara in his previous births. The tenth parvan relates the Life of 
Mahavlra. It is of some significance from the historical point of view as it 
supplies detailed data regarding King Srenika Bimbisara, the contemporary of 
Mahavlra and Buddha. Hemacandra also describes in the form of a prophecy of 
Mahavlra the ideal reign of his pious pupil King Kumarapala. 

The Parisistaparvan or Sthaviravalicarita i.e., • “Appendix-Section” or 
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“Lives of the Series of-the Elders” which forms the appendix to the 
Trisastisaldkapurusacarita has a profusion of fairytales and stories of all kinds. 
While with the exception of the last two Tirthankaras, Parsvanatha and 
Mahavlra, the personages of the Trisastisaldkapurusacarita belong to mythology, 
the Sthaviravalicarita contains the life-stories of the Sthaviras or Theras [Elders), 
i.e., the disciples of Mahavlra. There are many interesting parallels to be found 
among the stories of the Parisistaparvan not only to familiar stories from other 
Indian works but also to stories forming part of universal literature of the life 
of the 5th Jina. 

Laksmana Ganin composed a voluminous Prakrit poem Supasanaha- 
cariyam in 1143 A. D. It deals with the life of the 7th Jina. 

Like the Tirthankaras other holy men too have been glorified in caritras. 
Dharmakumara’s epic Salibhadra-carita (1277 A. D.) is an instance in point. It 
treats of Salibhadra, a famous legendary hero, a contemporary of Mahavlra and 
King Srenika. The work calls itself a ‘Danadharma-katha’ and also a 
‘Danavadana’ (story of notable deeds of alms-giving). 

The Mahapuranas, Puranas and Caritas, are, as a rule, purely legendary 
and belong to the realm of mythology. The lives of Parsva and Mahavlra which 
present many historical elements are exceptions. 

(v) Counterpart of Brhatkatha 

The Vasudevahindi of Sanghadasa mentioned above, represents the Jain 
counterpart of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, a work which ranked beside the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana as one of the great storehouses of Indian 
literary art. It is a very extensive prose work interspersed with verses. It is less 
popularly styled as Vasudevacariya. It deals mainly with the wanderings and 
adventures of Vasudeva, the father of Krsna. At the beginning of the work we 
get a few facts of the story of Harivamsa. It is a great storehouse of a number 
of heroic legends, popular stories, edifying narratives extended over many births, 
and sectarian and didactic tales. Many of the narratives, such as those of 
Carudatta, Agadadatta, Pippalada, Sagara-princes, Narada, Parvata and Vasu, 
etc., which are repeated over and over again in later literature are to be found 
in this work almost in the same form. 

(vi) Quasi-historical Prabandhas 

The Prabandhas which deal with historical personages are also no real 
biographies or history. These Prabandhas contain the “life-stories” or rather 
stories, legends, and anecdotes associated with historical and literary 
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personages—prominent patriarchs, saints, authors, royal patrons and merchant 
princes who helped the cause of Jains and Jainism in different contexts and 
centuries. Although they should not be rejected outright as unreliable historical 
sources they could be used only with great caution and circumspection. The 
Prabhavakacarita, “Life of the Prominent” composed by Prabhacandra of 
Candraprabha and revised by Pradyumna Suri in 1277 A. D., the Prabandha- 
cintamani “Wishing-jewel of Stories” by Merutuhga (1306 A. D.) and the 
Prabandhakosa “Treasury of Stories” by Rajasekhara (1349 A. D.) are the typical 
examples of quasi-historical-biographical works. 

Another semi-historical work is the Tirtha-Kalpa by Jinaprabha Suri 
(between) 1326 and 1331 A. D.). It gives a description of the Jain places of 
pilgrimage together with the names of their founders, the kings by whom they 
were restored, and also the dates. It contains a lot of legendary matter but 
possesses some slight historical significance as it is based on earlier sources and 
in part deals with events belonging to the author’s own period. 

(vii) Dharmakathas 

The ‘dharma-kathas’ (religious romances/novels and romantic epics) of 
the Jain authors and poets introduce a new genre in Indian literature. These 
romances are never intended for giving mere pleasure or delight. They give 
pleasure and at the same time provide religious instruction and enlightenment. 
The earliest dharmakatha was Tarangavatl by Padalipta Suri (2nd or 3rd century 
A. D.). The original has not come down to us but a later recasting of it, 
Tarahgalola, has been preserved. This Tarangavatl most probably served as a 
model, for Haribhadra’s Samaraiccakaha (8th century A. D.), a magnificent 
religious romance. Haribhadra’s literary glory primarily rests on this work. The 
poet traces the fate of a hero and his opponent through nine births. The 
dominant idea underlying the main narrative and most of the tales inserted in 
it is nidana, a special phase of karma (Bartering away one’s austerities for 
sensual pleasures in a future birth, which are denied to him in the present one, 
or for revenging oneself for insults or personal injuries in the subsequent births)' 
In the numerous stories and fairy tales and parables inserted, we come across 
some which we find in Indian narrative literature, and a few which belong to 
universal literature. 

Uddyotanasuri, a disciple of Haribhadrasuri of Samaraiccakaha fame 
wrote his Kuvalayamdld, a \dharmakatha’ or rather a ‘Sahklrnakatha,’ in A. D. 
779. The Samaraiccakaha is centred round the motif of karma and 
transmigration used as a literary device : the story follows the fates of two ‘JIvas’ 
Stud.-64 
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(souls) connected by a nidana through nine ‘bhavas’ (births). Uddyotana has 
outdone his Guru by increasing the number of JTvas, whose histories are marked 
by vicissitudes in the course of various births, to five. As these histories are not 
connected at the beginning of the story but interlace only at a later stage and 
as these are not told in a systematic manner or chronological order, the plot as 
a whole becomes highly involved and so very difficult to follow. But for this 
serious defect the literary merit of Kuvalayamala is very high. It ranks high 
among the masterpieces of the vast Katha literature of the Jains. It presents us 
with valuable specimens of a number of Prakrit, Apabhramsa and PaisacI 
dialects. It gives a vivid and graphic picture of Indian life in the eighth century. 
It is important also from the point of view of the basic ethical values and its 
wealth of cultural data. 

This genre, the dharmakatha, reaches its culmination in Upamitibhava- 
prapahca Katha, an allegorical Sanskrit romance which presents the manifoldness 
of existence in a parable. It was composed by Siddharsi in 906 A. D. The poet 
introduces many stories and sermons in the narrative. He informs us that he 
chose the allegory in order to attract the readers and that he wrote in Sanskrit 
with a view to winning over the educated to the Jain doctrine. His language is 
smooth and clear. His writing reveals Prakritisms and popular expressions. This 
work enjoyed great popularity among the Jains. 

An unknown poet has worked up in his MalayasundarTkatha popular fairy 
tale themes into a Jain legend. The work is of the nature of a romantic epic. 

(viii) Campus 

Distinct from these religious romances and romantic epics are the Campus 
in prose and verse imitating the style of Bana’s Kadambarl Foremost among these 
is the Yasastilakacampu by the Digambara poet Somadeva Suri written in about 
959 A. D. Poems of the same category are Tilakamahjan by the Svetambara poet 
Dhanapala who wrote about 970 A. D., and Gadya-cintamani by the Digambara 
poet Odeyadeva VSdlbhasimha (beginning of the 11th century A. D.). The work 
deals with the famous legend of Jivandhara. This very legend forms the 
subjectmatter of Jivandharacampu by the Digambara poet Haricandra. 

(ix) Ornate Poems 

Like the legends of the TTrthankaras, other legends and faiiy tale themes, 
also have been worked up into ornate epics. The Yasodharacarita by Vadiraja is 
an epic in four cantos. It is based on Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra. Another 
Yasodharacarita by Manikya Suri is based on Haribhadra’s Samardiccakahd. 
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Dhanesvara’s Surasundancariarh (end of the eleventh century A. D.) is a 
voluminous romantic epic in Prakrit. Maladharin Devaprabha’s Mrgavati-caritra 
containing one of the versions of the legend of Udayana and his two queens 
Vasavadatta and Padmavatl is another fairy tale epic. Caritrasundara’s Mahipdla- 
caritra (middle of the 15th century A. D.) is an ornate epic in 14 cantos. 

We have a few Kathanakas (lit., little stories) developed into independent 
works or ornate poems. The Kalakdcaryakathdnaka is probably based on an old 
tradition and possibly contains an historical nucleus. It is the story of the King’s 
son Kalaka, who is converted to Jainism. His younger sister was abducted by 
Gardabhilla, ruler of Ujjayinl. Kalaka incites rulers of Sakakula to go to war 
against Gardabhilla and conquer Ujjayinl. Another noteworthy work of the 
Kathanaka type is the Campakasresthikathanaka (Story of the merchant 
Campaka) by Jinaklrti (middle of the 15th century A. D.). It presents the tale of 
the lucky child that is saved from destruction by the fatal letter exchanged at the 
last moment. This tale is widely known both in the East and the West. 

(x) Kathakosas 

The Jains, who are unsurpassed in the art of story-telling, compiled 
various books of stories ( Kathakosas ) in later times. They are in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and Apabhraiiisa languages. Some of the compilers of these stories are known 
while others are unknown. Some Kathakosas are already published, some others 
lie in the form of MSS in Jain Bhandaras. Most of them are noted in the 
Jinaratnakosa. A few of these Kathakosas may be noticed here : A Kathakosa 
(Treasury of Stories) collected by an unknown compiler is a vertiable mine of 
tales, some of which also belong to universal literature. The language of the tales 
is bad Sanskrit with verses in Prakrit. Everywhere there is a strong Jinistic 
tendency. For example, a seafarer's story full of Wonderful adventures is 
transformed into a Jain legend. The last story in the Kathakosa is a curious Jain 
adaptation of the Nala-episode of the Mahabharata. Harisena’s ( Brhat ) Kathakosa 
(931-32 A. D.) presents a series of tales which illustrate the allusions found in 
the Bhagavatmrddhand. The text contains over 150 stories in Sanskrit. The chief 
object of most of these tales is to glorify Jainism and impress on the minds of 
the readers the greatness of Jainism and thus propagate in the Society the 
religio-moral ideals upheld by Jainism. Devabhadra composed his Kathakosa 
[Katharatnakosa) in 1101 A. D. Religious and ethical instruction through stories 
is the main purpose of this composition. Subhaslla wrote his Pahcasatiprabodha- 
sambandha “Book of 500 stories serving to awaken the Faith” in 1464 A. D. In 
spite of the title the work contains nearly 600 stories, anecdotes, legends, fables, 
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fairy tales, etc., some of which allude to historical personages, kings and authors 
of both ancient and modern times, such as Nanda, Satavahana, Bhartrhari, Bhoja, 
Kumarapala, Hemasuri and others. Devendra composed his Kathamanikosa 
(Akhyandamanikosa) in Prakrit verses (latter half of the 11th century A. D.). 
Jinesvara composed his Kathanakakosa in the second quarter of the 11th 
century. Somacandra composed his Kathamahodadhi “The great ocean of 
stories” in 1448 A. D. Rajasekhara wrote his Antarakathdsamgraha “Collection of 
various narratives” in the 14th century. The stories are written in simple Sanskrit 
prose, quite in a conversational style, the expression being often contaminated 
with vernacularisms. In many cases, the style, format and contents remind us 
of the Pancatantra. Some of the stories are primarily meant for instruction, 
ethical and religious, and others for amusement by their wit and humour. In 
1600 Hemavijaya Suri wrote his Kathdratnakosa “Treasury of Stories”. The 
author informs us that some of the stories are traditional, some are imaginary, 
some are compiled from other sources, and some are taken from scriptures. 
There are 258 stories distributed over ten Tarangas. Most of them are written in 
simple Sanskrit prose. Some are written in elaborate Sanskrit prose; and only a 
few are metrical narratives. “Most of the narratives are similar to those in the 
Pancatantra and other books of stories of this kind, tales of the artfulness of 
women, tales of rogues, tales of fools, fable and fairy tales, anecdotes of all 
descriptions, including some which hold up Brahmanas and other holy men to 
scorn . As in the Pancatantra the tales are interspersed with numerous wise 
sayings. The tales are, however, loosely strung together. 

The Jain narratives are very precious as they go beyond the kings and the 
priests and give a picture of the real life of the Indian society in all its different 
classes. 

Salient characteristics of Jain Narrative Literature : 

In the various types of works, excepting some of the semi-historical works 
(prabandhas ) certain traits arrest our attention as they are hardly noticed in 
other branches of Indian literature : “(i) Pages after pages are devoted to the 
past and future births; (ii) the inexorable law of karma plays a very conspicuous 
role, (iii) Sermons with dogmatic details are introduced; (iv) Parables and 
illustrative tales are added here and there”. “The spirit of asceticism is writ large 
throughout the text; and almost as a rule every hero retires from the world to 
attain better status in the next life”. 

(xi) Stotras 

Like the poets of other sects, the Jain poets have composed a large 
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number of hymns (Studs, Stotras ) in praise of the Jinas and ancient Jain 
teachers, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Some of these hymns are written for 
particular cults; some others are meant to be appreciated as lyrical poems too. 
Many of the hymns are short and some are of considerable length. One of the 
most famous Stotras is the Bhaktamarastotra in 44 verses by Manatunga, an 
early poet, claimed by both the Svetambaras and Digambaras as belonging to 
their own sect. It is an ornate poem extolling the first Jina (Rsabha) as the 
incomparable saint and divinity and his name is invoked as a protection in all 
calamities. Another famous stotra is Kalyanamandirastotra of Siddhasena 
Divakara who is also claimed by both the Svetambaras and the Digambaras as 
belonging to their sect. It is a hymn, in 44 stanzas, to Parsvanatha. It abounds 
in ‘Slesas’ and is quite artificial. Siddasena is credited with the writting of 
Dvdtrimsad-Dvdtrimsikd “32 Sets of 32 verses each”. Samantabhadra wrote his 
Brhatsvayambhustotra or Caturvimsatijinastavana, a hymn in praise of all the 24 
Jinas, beginning with the praise of the first Jina who is here called Svayambhu 
(the Self-existent). There are a number of stotras in which all the 24 Jinas are 
praised. The most famous is the “Sobhana stuti” (Hymn of Sobhana’ or 
alternatively ‘Beautiful hymn’) by the poet Sobhana (2nd half of the 10th century 
A. D.). Dhanapala, Sobhana’s brother wrote his Rsabha-Pancasika, a hymn in 
honour of Rsabha, in 50 Prakrit stanzas. Though the style is artificial it does not 
lack in warmth and beautiful metaphors. Another noteworthy Stotra is the 
Vitaragastotra (A poem in praise of the Vltaraga, i.e., the Passionless one” viz., 
Mahavlra). It consists of 20 short Staves or Prakasas (Sections) generally of 8 or 
9 slokas each. The language of this poem is exceptionally simple and lucid. 

The Jain stotras exhibit the same form, style and characteristics as are 
found in the Hindu and the Buddhist stotras. Some of the Jain stotras are 
popular on account of religious interest but only a few are noteworthy for their 
religious interest as well as for their literary merit. As the glorification of Jinas 
and Saints does not admit of much variation in subjectmatter some stotras are 
artificially constructed to show tricks of language in the use of Yamaka and 
other figures of speech in the regular kavya style. 

(xii) Didactic poems 

Didactic poetry is instructive and mainly deals with the well-known 
themes of Niti (practical sagacity) and Vairagya (the mood which is based on the 
realisation of the futility of human effort and which leads to noble reflections on 
the sorrows of life). It gives poetical expression to traditional wisdom or to 
wisdom springing from close observation of men and manners. One of the 
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earliest non-canonieal didactic poems is Prasnottara-Ratnamala (The Jewel- 
Garland of Questions and Answers), which has its Brahmanical counterpart 
ascribed to Samkaracarya himself. It is written in slokas in the very simple and 
lucid style. The morality taught here is the general human morality. Another 
early work is Uvaesamala “Garland of Instructions”. It consists of 540 verses 
containing moral instructions for laymen and monks by the poet Dharmadasa 
(before 9th century A. D.). 

The didactic poems of the Digambara poet, Amitagati are highly popular 
among the Jains. His Subhasitaratnasamdoha (994. A. D.) “The Collections of 
Gems of Beautiful Aphorisms” deals with the entire ethics of the Digambara Jains, 
giving rules of conduct for both householders and monks. His second great work, 
Dharmapariksa —“Examination of the Religion”—is a dogmatic-polemical work. 
It aims at instructing and converting as well as entertaining at the expense of 
adherents of other religions. His third book, Yogasara treats of various aspects 
of religion but it mainly consists of moral instructions. His Dvatrimsika (a poem 
in 32 stanzas) is of high ethical value. The Yogasastra of Hemacandra (2nd half 
of the 12th century) is one of the most important didactic poems of the Jains. 
“Yoga does not mean merely “meditation” or “absorption” but “religious 
exercise” in general, the whole “effort” which the pious must make. The work 
contains a complete doctrine of duties.” Somaprabha’s Kumarapdlapratibodha 
(1184 A. D.) “Awakening of Kumarapala” is also an important didactic poem 
and a collection of tales, in verse and prose, for the most part in Prakrit, but also 
partly in Sanskrit and Apabhrariisa. It shows how Hemacandra converted king 
Kumarapala to Jainism. 

(xiii) Anthologies 

The Jains have composed Anthologies which include the Subhasitas 
concerned with the three goals of human life, viz. dharma (morality or 
righteousness), artha (worldly success) and kama (pursuit of worldly pleasures). 
Vajjalagga by Jayavallabha (later than 750 A. D.) a Svetambara author, is of a 
general character and not specifically Jinistic. The Gatha-Kosa by Municandra 
Suri (died 1122) is a book of Prakrit verses containing remarkable sayings. 
Gathasahasri by Samayasundara (1630) is a comprehensive anthology. All of 
these “thousand stanzas” partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit are compiled 
from the earlier works by Haribhadra, Devendra and others. 
Bhavavairagyasataka “A Collection of a hundred verses on complete indifference 
to worldly objects” is an anthology of Prakrit verses. It treats of vanity of 
existence, the inconstancy of all worldly goods, the wretchedness of samsara, 
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etc., and recommends the Jain Dharma as the sole remedy against them. 

(xiv) Dramas 

As poets the Jains have contributed their share to the literature of the 
Drama. Only a few of these dramas can be described as actually Jinistic. 
Ramacandra (12th Century A. D.), the pupil of Hemacandra wrote eleven plays. 
Only four of them are so far published. They are : (1) Nalavildsa, (2) 
Satyahariscandra, (3) Nirbhayabhlmavydyoga and Kaumudimitrananda. These 
plays are of moderate merit. Vijayapala (a contemporary of Kumarapala) wrote 
a drama called Draupadisvayarhvara. In South India towards the end of the 13th 
century Hastimalla wrote several plays including Vikrdntakaurava in six acts 
and Maithilikalyana (a Rama-SIta-drama) in five acts. Yasascandra (first half of 
the twelfth century A. D.) wrote his drama called MudritaKumudacandra- 
Prakarana— 1 The Drama of Kumudacandra who was silenced”, in five acts. It is 
a genuine Jinistic drama. It describes the defeat of the. Digambara teacher 
Kumudacandra by the Svetambara teacher Devasuri in a controversy. The Jain 
poet Jayasimha Suri wrote in the 13th century his play Hammiramadamardana 
(The Breaking of the Pride of Hammlra). This play depicts in five acts 
VTradhavala’s conflicts with the Mleccha ruler Hammira (Amir Shikar). 
Vastupala’s skili in diplomacy and the repulsion of the Muslim invasion of 
Gujarat. The main incident is historical. In this play the playwright makes a 
sustained attempt to write a drama of martial and political strategy. The drama 
as a whole is however of mediocre merit. 

Yasahpala wrote an allegorical drama (between 1229 and 1232 A. D.) 
MohaRajaParajaya , “The Defeat of King Delusion”, in five acts in which the 
conversion of King Kumarapala to Jainism by the famous Acarya Hemacandra 
and the King’s marriage with Krpasundari, a real personage who is depicted as 
the incarnation of Beautiful Compassion are presented. The title of the play itself 
indicates the influence of Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya (“The Moonrise of 
True Knowledge”). There is some historical interest in the delineation of the 
activities of Jainism and Kumarapala’s beneficent regulations. Its literary merit 
is, however, not high. Ramabhadra Muni wrote a Prakarana called Prabuddha- 
Rauhineya (end of 12th century or the 13th century). In six acts it dramatises the 
Jain story of the misdeeds, incarceration and penitence of a robber, named 
Rauhineya. The plot, however, is meagre and the play is wholly undramatic. 

(xv) Jain Philosophy 

The number of the purely erudite works on the dogmas of Jainism, on 
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philosophy, and on logic is indeed great. Here some of the more important and 
popular works only are briefly surveyed. The Jains play a significant part in the 
history of Indian philosophy with their doctrines of Anekantavada and, its 
corollaries, Syadvada and Nayavada which are found in germ in the canonical 
literature. The Tattvarthadhigamasutra, “The Manual for the Understanding of 
the True Nature of Things”, of Umasvati, according to the Svetambaras, or 
Umasvamin, according to the Digambaras, treats of the dogmas, logic, 
psychology, cosmography, ontology and ethics of the Jains in a systematic sutra- 
style in Sanskrit and serves to date as an excellent summary of Jain dogmatics. 
These topics are explained by him in his own Bhasya on it. The Svetambaras as 
well as the Digambaras claim the author as their own, a fact which indicates 
that he belongs to a period when the gulf between the two sects was not wide. 
The work has been commented upon by both Svetambaras and Digambaras. The 
large number of commentaries including those of eminent teachers like 
Siddhasena., Pujyapada Devanandin, Akalahka and Vidyananda bear testimony 
to the great popularity of the work. 

Kundakunda (2nd half of the 1st century BC according to tradition but 
latest researches of modern scholars place him later than Umasvati who is 
assigned to 3rd or 4th century A. D.) is credited with the authorship of many 
texts. If Umasvati was the first writer to compose his Tattvarthadhigamasutra in 
Sanskrit and in the sutra style, Kundakunda was the first writer to compose all 
his works in Prakrit in the argumentative style. To him goes the credit of 
supplying the Digambaras, the long-felt need for a Secondary or Substitute 
Canon. Three of his most important works viz. Pahcastikaya, Pravacanasara and 
Samayasara are, on the analogy of the Prasthanatrayi of the Vedantins, known 
as Prabhrtatrayi or Ndtaka-trayi, “Trilogy of Treatises or Dramas”. The first 
consists of two parts. The first one contains an exposition of the five ‘astikaya’ s 
(Magnitudes) 1. JIva (souls), 2. Pudgala (Matter), 3. and 4. Principles of Motion 
and Rest and 5. Akasa (Space). The second one treats of the path to salvation 
( moksa ). Pravacanasara is a much prized book and contains an “Exposition of 
the truth as to Knowledge, as to the Knowable and hints on Conduct. 
Samayasara deals with the “Kernel or Essence of the Doctrine”. This work is 
studied with devotion by Digambaras, Svetambaras and Sthanakavasins alike. 
Niyamasara is a work on the discipline to which the seeker after liberation must 
submit himself. It gives an exposition of and discussion on three jewels which 
necessarily form the path of liberation. 

Vattakera (of an early age) wrote his Prakrit works Mulacara (The 
Conduct of Jain monks) and Trivarnacara (The conduct of pious Jains). 
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According to his commentator it was the intention of Vattakera to give in his 
work a brief summary of Acaranga for his pupils. 

Karttikeya Svamin (of an early age) wrote Karttikeyanupreksa treating in 
twelve chapters of the twelve Anupreksas (meditations), to which both the 
layman and the monk must devote themselves in order to get rid of Karma. 
These are reflections on the transitoriness of all things, the helplessness of all 
beings and other topics. In Chapter 12 the author sets forth the duties of laymen 
and monks. The work enjoys a great reputation among the Jains. 

Siddhasena Divakara, like Umasvati, is claimed by both Svetambaras and 
Digambaras as one of their own. He is said to have written 32 Dvatrimsikas (sets 
of 32 verses each), 21 of which are available. Logic was combined with 
metaphysics and religion in the ancient writing of the Jains as in those of other 
religions in India. He is the first Jain writer on Pure Logic' the work is called 
Nyay avatar a. He is the famous author of Sanmati or Sammatitarkasutra, which 
is a Prakrit work on Philosophy mainly dealing with the various nayas, 
Anekantavada and the problem of the difference and sameness of jnana and 
darsana and the principles of logic. Samantabhadra’s work is entitled 
Aptamimamsa in which the doctrine of Syadvada is explained. His 
Ratnakarandasravakacara is a manual of conduct for the householder, in 150 
Sanskrit verses. Next to him, Akalanka wrote his commentary “Tattvartharaja- 
varttika ’ on Tattvarthadhigamasutra and Astasati a commentary on 
Aptamimamsa. He is also the author of works on logic, Nyayaviniscaya, 
Laghiyastraya and Svarupasambodhana. Akalanka ably refuted the great 
Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti and his pupils Dharmottara and Prajnakara and 
firmly established the Jain view of the two pramdnas : pratyaksa and paroksa. 
Vidyananda wrote his commentary Astasahasri on Astasati and Tattvdrthasloka- 
vartdka on Umasvati’s work. Pramanapariksa and Aptapariksa are his 
independent works. Manikyanandin wrote his Pariksdmukha, a work on logic 
and Prabhacandra wrote his famous work on logic, Prameyakamalamartanda, a 
commentary on Parlksamukha. 

Among the Svetambaras, besides Umasvati, mention must be made of the 
celebrated Haribhadra who wrote many works on general philosophy and the 
Jain doctrine. In his Saddarsanasamuccaya he treats of the six philosophical 
systems of Buddhism, Nyaya, Samkhya, Vaisesika, Jaimini and Carvaka and 
devotes only one short section to Jain metaphysics. In lokatattvanirnaya he 
undertakes investigation of the True Nature of the World. He wrote a 
commentary on Dignaga’s Nyayapravesa. His two works— Yogabindu and 

Yogadrstisamuccaya —contain an exposition of the Jain doctrine of Yoga The 
Stud.-65 
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Anekantajayapataka and the Sastravarttasamuccaya are perhaps the most 
important of his works. 

Amrtacandra wrote some independent works on philosophy and 
commentaries on Kundakunda’s works (beginning of the 10th century). In 933 
A. D. Devasena wrote two works Darsanasdra (A manual of the Digambara 
faith) and Sravakacara (A manual of rules of life for the householder). These 
works are written in Prakrit verses. Nemicandra, a very learned Digambara 
writer, wrote his Dravyasarhgraha in Prakrit verses. It deals with jiva, ajiva, 
moksa, meditation !, etc. Gommatasara is a voluminous work giving an exposition 
of the Essence of Jainism for Gommataraya (better known as Camundaraya, the 
famous minister and general of the Ganga, princes, 10th century A. D.). The 
great Hemacandra (12th century A. D.) wrote his Pramanamimamsa 4 an 
excellent text on logic and Dialectics. Vadidevasuri’s Syddvddavatndkara is also 
a noteworthy contribution to Jain Logic and Philosophy. Another valuable 
contribution to this subject is Mallisena’s Syadvadamanjari written in chaste 
Sanskrit. It frequently levels criticism at other philosophical systems. Finally we 
must make a mention of Yasovijaya (1624-1688 A. D.), a prominent Jain 
teacher, reformer and author. The credit of presenting Jain doctrines 
(Anekantavada and others) in navya-nyaya style goes to this great and gifted 
scholar. 

To sum up, “There is in fact, hardly any branch of Sanskrit literature 
which is not enriched by the Jains. They have composed grammars, lexicons, 
works on poetics, dramaturgy, metrics, mathematics and poems and plays, 
stories and stotras, campus, caritas, puranas and mahapuranas. In the sphere of 
Nyaya literature they have produced eminent Nyaya works either as 
commentaries or independent treatises giving exposition of Jain doctrines in the 
context of contemporary controversies both in the Southern and Western India. 
They specially preserved and developed the Prakrit (and Apabhramsa) languages 
and literature. They also cultivated and promoted the development of Tamil, 
Telugu, and Kannada, and also enriched Gujarati, Hindi and Marvari. The 
achievements of the Jains in the secular sastras are indeed glorious especially 
when we remember that they form a small minority in the whole of India. They 
occupy, all would agree, an important position in the history of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literature and Indian thought”. 

THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM 
(i) The World Uncreated 

The Jain God is only the highest, the noblest, and the fullest manifestation 
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of all the powers which lie latent in one’s soul—the embodiment of infinite 
darsana (right faith, vision) jndna (Knowledge), virya (Energy) and sukha (Bliss). 
It does not accept the popular notion of God as one who creates, protects and 
destroys the world, who bestows reward and gives punishment and thus 
intervenes in the affairs of the world. The world is eternal without a beginning 
or an end. It is made up of six dravy r as (substances) which are uncreated and 
indestructible. These are : (1) jiva (Soul) characterised by consciousness (2) 
pudgala (Matter) which is devoid of consciousness and which can be touched, 
tasted, seen, and smelt (3) dharma (Principle of Motion) (4) adharma (Principle 
of Rest) (5) dkasa (Space) which includes our universe and the Beyond (loka 
and aloka). The five substances are found in the universe only. (6) Kala (time) 
is the cause or circumstance of the modification of soul and other substances. 

(ii) The Five Astikayas 

Of these, the first five are called astikayas (Magnitudes) having 
constituent parts. Time is the only continuous substance which does not consist 
of many pradesas (space-points). It has only one pradesa. Hence it is not 
included among the astikayas (Magnitudes). 

(iii) Eight Kinds of Karma 

The most important among these magnitudes are the following two : Soul 
and Matter. The other four dravyas are a sort of setting for these two. Matter 
is moulded by the soul. The connection of these two is material and beginningless, 
and it is caused by the soul’s activity. The karma binds the soul to the samsara. 
The eight kinds of karma are : (1) Jnandvaraniya, that which obscures knowledge 
(2) Darsandvaraniya, that which obscures faith or intuition (3) Antardya—, that 
which obstructs the inborn energy of the soul (4) Mohaniya—, that which deludes 
or infatuates. These four are called ghati-karmas (destructive karmas). (5) 
Nama , determines the character of one’s body, one’s size, complexion height, 
etc., (6) Ayuh —, determines the duration of existence (7) Gotra—, determines the 
high or low family and nationality (8) Vedaniya —, produces pain or pleasure. The 
last four are called aghati (non-destructive) karmas. 

(iv) Lesyas 

* 

Another doctrine connected with the karma-theory is that of the six 
lesyds. The karmic influx into the soul gives it a colour or tint which cannot be 
perceived by our eyes. There are six such colours : black, blue, grey, red, 
lotuspink and white. They have a moral bearing for the lesya indicates the 
character of the individual who owns it. The first three belong to bad characters 
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and the last three to good characters. 

(v) The Seven Tattvas (Principles) 

The seven principles of Jainism are : (1) the soul (jiva) (2) non-soul 
(ajiva), (3) influx of karma (asrava), (4) bondage of karma ( bandha ), (5) 
stoppage of karma (samvara), (6) shedding of karma (nirjara), and (7) 
liberation (moksa). When the soul, which is tied to the sarhsara, stops the karmic 
influx by practising self-control (samyama), and destroys the already 
accumulated karma by means of Capas and finally sheds off all kinds off karma 
and is completely freed from karma, it attains the highest goal of moksa. In the 
condition of moksa the soul attains to its natural condition and enjoys perfect 
faith, knowledge, power and bliss. 

(vi) The Nine Padarthas (Categories) 

The above seven tattvas together with merit (punya), and demerit (papa) 
constitute the nine Padarthas (Categories) of Jainism. Punya is meritorious deed 
and papa, sinful deed. 

JAIN LOGIC 

According to the Vedic Hindus Being is permanent, absolute and 
uniform. The Buddhists on the other hand insisted on the transitoriness of all 
things and regarded existence as a mere succession of originating and perishing. 
The Vedic Hindus and the Buddhists entertained opposite opinions on the 
problems of Being because they approched it from two different standpoints. The 
Jains maintain a distinct position apart from both the rival systems : Being is 
connected with origination, annihilation and continuation or stability or 
permanence. They call their theory the theory of non-absolutism (anekantavada) 
in contradistinction to the theory of permanency of the Vedic Hindus and to the 
theory of transitoriness of the Buddhists. The Jain view comes to this : existent 
things are permanent and unchanging only as regards their substance; but their 
qualities and modifications originate and perish. A material thing continues to 
exist for ever as matter; but this matter may assume any modification and 
quality. Thus clay as substance may be regarded as permanent, but the form of 
a jar of clay, or its colour may come into existence and go out of existence. To 
take another instance, the atoms of which gold is made are permanent and 
unchanging, but its form as a chain or a ring or a bangle originates and 
perishes. This is the case with everything that exists. 

The significance of this doctrine comes out more clearly when we regard 
it in relation to the doctrines of Syadvada and the Nayas. 
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The idea underlying the Syadvada is briefly this : Since the nature of Being 
is intrinsically many-sided and made up of the contradictory attributes of 
origination, annihilation and permanence any proposition about the existing thing 
must somehow reflect only one of the many modes of Being. In other words, any 
metaphysical proposition is right from one point of view, and the contrary 
proposition is also right from another. We must however bear in mind that 
according to the Jain logic the doctrine of Syadvada is not applicable to absolute 
non-entities such as the sky-flower and rabbit’s horns but only to existing reals. 
There are, according to this doctrine, seven forms of metaphysical propositions, 
and to emphasize this fact of relative predication the word ‘syat’ which means 
‘may be’ ‘somehow’ ( kathamcit ) or ‘from one point of view’ is prefixed to the 
predication. In order to speak of something in relation to its own substance, 
locality, time or mode, asti (affirmation) is needed, while in relation to another 
substance, locality, time or mode nasti (negation) is needed. If both the aspects 
are to be spoken of, then both asti and nasti are to be used, but one after another. 
Again, if both the aspects, affirmative and negative, in the same predication, are 
to be expressed, it becomes inexpressible ( avaktavya ). These are the four initial 
modes of predication in saptabhangl By attaching the forth term avaktavya to 
each of first three, we arrive at the seven modes of predication : asti, nasti, asti- 
nasti, avaktavya, asti-avaktavya, nasti-avaktavya, and asti-ndsti-avaktavya. Thus 
a man is the father, and is not the father, and is both, are perfectly intelligible 
statements if we understand the point of view from which they are made. In 
relation to a particular boy he is the father; in relation to another boy he is not 
the father; in relation to both the boys taken together he is the father and is not 
the father. Since both ideas cannot be conveyed in words at the same time he 
may be called indescribable; still he is the father and is indescribable and so on. 

The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard against ekantavada, to 
accommodate in a harmonious manner different points of view of different 
perceiving minds and thus to promote an attitude of genuine tolerance and 
openmindedness. 

There is yet another approach to the proper understanding of things; and 
it is that of nayas. The nayas are ways of expressing the nature of things; all these 
ways of judgment are, according to the Jains, one-sided and partially true. There 
are seven nayas. The reason for this variety is that ‘Sat’ (Being) is not simple but 
is of complicated nature. Therefore every statement and every denotation of a 
thing is necessarily incomplete and one-sided. There are the following seven nayas 
described by the Jains : (1) naigama-naya takes a co-ordinated view of things, 

(2) sahgraha-naya is concerned with generalisation; (3) Vyavahara-naya is 
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concerned with particularization; (4) rjusutra-naya is concerned with a specific 
point or period of time; (5) sabda-naya is concerned with the usage of language 
and grammar; (6) samabhirudhanaya ignores derivative significance of words 
and deals with conventional meaning; and lastly, (7) evarhbhutanaya is concerned 
with the derivative sense and significance of words. 

Of these, the first three are grouped under dravya-naya, and the last four 
under paryaya-naya. 

JAIN ETHICS 

Jam ethics has for its end the realization of moksa (liberation). Right faith, 
right knowledge and right conduct, known as ratna-traya (the three jewels) 
together constitute the path leading to liberation. According to Jain ethics, there 
are two courses of conduct or moral discipline, one prescribed for the householder 
and the other for the homeless monk. Five anuvratas, three gunavratas and four 
siksavratas, in all 12 constitute the chief vows of a householder. The five vows of 
the Jains are : 1. ahimsd (not to kill), 2. satya (not to lie), 3. asteya (not to steal), 
4. brahmacarya (to abstain from sexual intercourse), and 5. aparigraha (to 
renounce all interest in worldly things, especially not to possess property). 
Householders are to observe these vows as far as their conditions permit. That is 
why they are called anuvratas (minor vows). Thus for instance ahimsd is to be 
observed thoroughly without any exception or concession by a Jain monk; but a 
Jain householder refrains only from intentionally killing living beings, whether for 
food, pleasure, gain or any such purpose. And so it is also with the other four 
vows. Their rigour is considerably less severe in the case of householders. The three 
gunavratas are special vows relating to the limitation and determination of his 
daily work, food, and enjoyment : (1) digvirati : he may limit the distance up to 
which he will go in this or that direction (2) anarthadandavirati : he may abstain 
from engaging in anything that does not strictly concern him, and (3) upabhoga- 
pavibhoga-parimana : he may set a limit to his food, drink, and the things he enjoys, 
besides avoiding gross enjoyments. The four siksa-vratas (disciplinary vows) are : 
(1) desavirati i, reducing the area in which one will move (2) samayika, self¬ 
contemplation and purification of one’s ideas and emotions by sitting down 
motionless and meditating on holy things (3) pausadhopavasa observing fast on 
the 8th, 14th or 15th day of the lunar fortnight, at least once a month and (4) 
atithisamvibhaga, sharing food with guests, including providing the monks with 
what they need. Most of these vows for householders are intended to be practised 
in a measure and for some time without obliging them to renounce the world 
altogether. The state of a householder was preliminary and preparatory to the 
state of a homeless monk as would be evident from the similarity of their religious 
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duties, differing not in kind, but in degree. The five anuvratas are preparatory as 
they are meant to prepare him for observing mahavratas. The discipline laid down 
for the householder is intended to liberate him from the domestic ties which bind 
him to his wife and children to his land and wealth. After completing the period 
of probation as it were, he quits the house, embarks upon the mahavratas which 
he observes strictly without any exception or concession. He disciplines his body 
and mind by overcoming 22 parisahas (troubles and sufferings, such as hunger, 
thirst, cold, heat, etc.). He observes five samitis, carefulness in walking (irya-for 
example, he avoids injury even to insects), in speech (bhasa, for instance, he avoids 
censure of others, self-praise, talk about women, etc.); while on his begging tour 
(esana samiti) he accepts food free from all impurities; he observes carefulness in 
taking up and placing his things (adana-niksepana) and in answering call of 
nature (uccara-prasravana) . He cultivates 28 mulagunas, fundamental qualities, 
as are expected of a monk, and goes through 14 gunasthanas (stages of spiritual 
progress) and ultimately becomes a siddha , a soul liberated from the cycle of birth 
and death for all times 5 . 

Now, regarding the present anthology of selections from Jain texts : 

The Sahitya Akademi asked me to compile and edit a selection from Jain 
texts. As the Jain literature is vast and varied and the Jain texts are composed in 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and Apabhramsa languages, I wrote to the Sahitya Akademi 
seeking elucidation as to the scope for my anthology. I was informed that in the 
Sahitya Akademi Anthology Series, the Kavya, Nataka and Subhasita volumes 
include selections from poems, plays and Subhasitas from Jain writers and therefore 
I might leave out poems, plays, Alankara and Natya works and also general NTti 
and didactic works and that I might also leave out technical works like Mathematics, 
and that I might deal with Prakrit and Sanskrit Jain texts in Agama, Logic and 
Metaphysics, religious discipline, Puranic Literature on Tirthankaras and so on. 

Keeping the above guidelines in mind an attempt has been made in this 
anthology, to select the extracts in such a way as to cover some of the most 
important Jain texts in Prakrit and Sanskrit languages both of the Svetambaras 
and the Digambaras, the two principal sects of the Jains. The passages picked 
out are not necessarily the best but it is hoped that they very well illustrate the 
quality and variety of the Jain literature briefly surveyed in the Introduction. 

In conclusion, I tender grateful thanks to Prof. Dalsukhabhai D. Malvania 
for his valuable suggestions regarding the general plan of the anthology and to 
the authorities of the Sahitya Akademi for giving me an opportunity to compile 
this Anthology and for publishing it. 
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Notes and References : 

1. Tava-niyama-nana-rukkham arudho kevall amiyananl! | 

To muyai nana-vutthim bhaviya-jana-vibohanatthae | | 

Tam buddhimaena padena ganahara ginhiurh niravasesam | 

Titthayara-bhasiyaim gamtharhti tao pavayanattha | j 
Attham bhasai araha suttam gamtharhti ganahara niunam | 

Sasanassa hiyatthae tao suttam pavattai | { —Avasyaka-niryukti : 89-90, 192 

2. The Sthanakavasins, a recent sect of the Svetambaras accept 11 ahgas and 21 angabahya 
texts as authoritative. For details of these 21 texts vide Agama-yuga Ka Jain Darsana, 
(p.25) by Pt. Dalsukha Malvania. 

3. In fact, Padmapurana is merely an enlarged recension of Paiimacariya in Sanskrit, 
agreeing with it in all essential points. 

4. Besides this work he wrote a complete Sanskrit and a Prakrit grammar, two Sanskrit 
Dictionaries ( Abhidhana-cintamani and Anekarthakosa) , a Dictionary of peculiar Prakrit 
words ( Desindmamdld ), manuals of Poetics and Metrics ( Kdvydnusdsana and 
Chando’nusasana) , An Exposition of Ethics and of Yoga (Yogasdstra). The counterpart 
of Ramayana and Mahabharata (Trisasti-salakdpurusa-carita') and a number of minor 
treatises. In addition he composed detailed commentaries on most of these works and 
illustrated his theoretical rules in two poems, a Sanskrit and a Prakrit one, both called 
Dvydsrayakdvya. Hemacandra’s strength lies in encyclopaedical work. He has preserved 
enormous mass of varied information which he gathered from original sources, mostly 
lost to us. This circumstance makes his works highly valuable for philological and 
historical research. 

5. In writing this Introduction I have made free use of the works of the authors mentioned 
herebelow and I gratefully acknowledge my deep indebtedness to them : 

(i) A History of Indian Literature by M. Winternitz. Vol. II, published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1933. 

(ii) Studies In Jainism by Dr. H. Jacobi, ed. by Jina Vijaya Muni, Gurjar Grantharatna 
Karyalaya, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad, 1946 A. D. 

(in) The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I. The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta, 1958. 

Civ) Outlines of Jainism by J. Jaini, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1940. 

(v) H. Jacobi’s article on Jainism in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII. 

(vi) Brhat Kathdkosa of Acarya Harisena ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Pub. by Bharatiya 
Vidya bhavan, Bombay, 1943. 

(vii) Kahanaya-Tigam (A Prakrit Reader), ed. by Dr. A. M. Ghatage, Pub. by Bharata 
Book Stall, Kolhapur, 1951. 

(viii) Jain Sahitya Kd Itihdsa (Purva-PIthika) by Pt. Kailashchandra, Varanasi, 1963. 

□ □ □ 
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Keith in his well-known work, A History of Sanskrit Literature, deals 
with the katha literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit. In chapter XI he treats of 
the didactic fable (the Pahcatantra, its derivative forms and the Hitopadesa); 
in chapter XII on the Brhatkatha and its descendants (Brhatkatha- 
slokasarh.graha of Budhasvamin, the Kashmirian Brhatkatha , Ksemendra’s 
Brhatkathamahjari and Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara ); in chapter XIII, of the 
romantic and the didactic tale—the former touching upon the Vetala- 
pahcavirhsika, the Sukasaptalti and the Simhasanadvatrimsika, and the latter 
mentioning the Parisistaparvan a supplement to his epic Trisastisalaka- 
purusa-carita by Hemacandra, the Upamitibhavaprapahca katha of Siddharsi, 
the Campakasresthikathanaka and the Palagopdlakathanaka of Jinaklrti; in 
chapter XIV of the great romances covering the Dasakumaracarita of Dandin, 
the Vasavadatta of Subandhu, the Harsacarita . the model of an akhydyika 
and the Kadambari, the model of a katha, the two famous works of Bana; 
and in chapter XV, of the later romances—Dhanapala’s Tilakamahjarl and 
Vadibhasimha’s Gadyacintamani (and campus ) 

Early writers on poetics deal with the salient features of a katha and an 
akhyayika, two principal types of prose works but do not take note of other types 
of prose writing. It is only later alamkarikas like Abhinavagupta, Bhoja, 
Hemacandra, etc., who define and illustrate upakhyana, akhyana, nidarsana, 
etc., and sub-varieties of katha like khandakatha, sakalakatha, etc. 

Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, it would seem, take note of only 
two types of Prakrit kathas : Khandakatha and sakalakatha. Prakrit writers like 
Haribhadra, Uddyotanasuri treat of some more types of kathas in Prakrit. 

Leaving aside great works like Brhatkatha and its descendants and well- 
known works of Dandin, Subandhu and Sana we notice herebelow the 
descriptions or definitions of the various types of kathas noted by Prakrit writers 
of eminence and Sanskrit writers on poetics. 

Stud.-66 
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(A) Katha and its varieties as given in Prakrit Works 

According to the Sthandhga-Sutra 1 , katha has three varieties : 1. 
arthakathd, 2. dharmakatha and 3. kamakatha, whereas vikatha has four : 1. 
strl-katha, 2. bhaktakatha, 3. desakatha and 4. rajakatha. Each of these four is 
further sub-divided into four varieties 2 . Further on, sutra 569 declares that there 
are seven vikathas and adds to the above four varieties the following three 
vikathds : 5. mrdukdrunika, 6. darsana-bhedim and 7. caritra-bhedinP. 

Sthandhga (sutra 282) divides katha (or better dharmakatha') into four 
sub-varieties : 1. aksepam (aksepini), 2. viksepam (vi-ksepinl) 3. samveganl (or 
samvejani) and 4. nirvejani (or nirvedani) 4 . 

According to the Vasudevahindi the katha is twofold : 1. carita (narrative 
based on tradition, biography, life) and 2. kalpita (work of imagination, fiction, 
invention). Carita is twofold : narrative of life of a woman or of a man. Carita 
is : whatever is seen, heard or experienced with regard to the achievement in the 
field of the three ends of human life, ( dharma (virtue, sacred law or duty), 2. 
artha (wealth) and 3. kama (pleasure). But whatever is opposite of this, i.e., 
whatever is invented by the poet or story-teller and added to what has been told 
by the wise is called kalpita. Men and women are known to be : 1. uttama 
(exalted, excellent). 2. madhyama (middlemost) and 3. nikrsta (low or vile or 
debased). Narratives based on their lives ( caritas ) too are of the same kind 5 . 

Haribhadrasuri in his Introduction (bhumika) to his own 
Samarddityakatha informs us that according to the view of the ancient acaryas the 
subjectmatter of a story may relate to (1) only divine characters or (2) divine 
and human characters together or (3) all human characters 6 . A story in general 
could have four : (1) wealth (artha) —playing a predominant role, or (2) love 
(kama) —playing a predominant role, or (3) religion—virtue, duty— (dharma)- 
playing a predominant role. A mixed ( misra or sarhkirna) story is the fourth type 7 . 

A wealth story is one which has wealth as its predominant subjectmatter 
and which deals with war-fare, sending of letters, agriculture, trading and 
mechanical arts, the use of alchemy, making of alloys, etc., the use of expedients 
like conciliation (sama), dissension (bheda), bribery (upapradana) and 
punishment (danda) s . 

A love story treats of beautiful forms, proficiency in arts, which has for 
its essence respectful reception and union accompanied with horripilation 
caused by love, and which describes the activities of (maiden messengers or) go- 
betweens, amours and propitiation etc 9 . 
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A religion (virtue, duty) story is one which has dharma for its principal 
theme, which treats of virtues like forgiveness, humility, straightforwardness, 
freedom from greed, self-control, truthfulness, purity, non-possession, celibacy 
and other religious matters like the five lesser vows, etc 10 . 

A mixed (samkirna) story is one which deals with all the three human 
ends of life— dharma, artha and kama in sutras and kdvyas and is told in public 
(while reciting Ramayana etc.) in Vedas (in the course of performing a sacrifice) 
and in samaya (Tarahgavati , etc.) and which is accompanied with illustrations 
and cause-effect relations 11 . 

As distinguished from katha there is vikatha. It is so called because it is 
devoid of the distinguishing features of the katha (story) or because it is opposed 
to the katha and deserves to be shunned, (sutra 282) 

The four types of vikatha, as listed in Sthananga (sutra 282), are quite 
easy to follow; a story or talk about (1) women, their charms, etc., (2) food— 
‘how delicious’ ! ‘how tasty the food is’, etc., (3) country or region or place— 
‘how lovely’ ! ‘how beautiful it is !’, etc., and (4) about the king or ruler of the 
land. The additional three, mentioned in Sthananga Sutra (569), mean : (5) a 
vikatha which is marked by tenderness and pity or compassion. (6) a vikatha 
which adversely affects one’s right faith and (7) a vikatha which adversely affects 
one’s right conduct. 

The Dasavaikalikasutra-niryukti (gatha no. 207) lists the following 
vikathas : 1. strikatha, 2. bhakta-katha, 3. rajakatha, 4. cora-janapadakatha , 5. 
nata-nartaka-jalla-mustika-katha. The first three types have already been 
explained. 4. talk about a thief—‘a thief was caught today’, ‘he was thus hurt or 
oppressed’; talk about a janapada —that a particular region or place is so lovely, 
etc. and 5. talk about an actor, a rope-walker or (a person doing tight rope¬ 
walking) a rope dancer, or a wrestler. 

Uddyotanasuri (in his Kuvalayamald, 779 A. D.) lists five types of stories ; 
1. sakalakatha, 2. khandakatha, 3. ullapakatha, 4. parihasakatha and 5. 
samkirnakatha. 

The sakalakatha (‘entire story’) follows its hero through a series of lives. 
The working out of actions and their results through several lives of the hero 
forms its subjectmatter. It is, as the name suggests, of very great length. 
Hemacandra gives Haribhadrasuri’s Samar ddityakatha (8th century) as its 
example. The khandakatha (‘short story’) narrates an episode from a long 
narrative which is already known through some other work. Hemacandra gives 
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Indumati as its example. This work, howeVer, is not extant. 

Both these types of kathd are known to be written in Prakrit only. The 
Ullapakatha deals with a voyage or love between a young man and a young 
woman which demands adventures on their part. 

The parihasakatha is ‘an amusing story 1 

The samkirnakathd is one which is distinguished by the characteristics of 
all the types of kathd, which is charming with its erotic sentiment, which has its 
various constituent parts well-knit and which delights (the readers) with the 
display of knowledge of various arts. 

Uddyotanasuri declares that this samkirnakathd is threefold : 1. 
dharmakathd, 2. arthakatha and 3. kamakatha. The samkirnakathd is marked by 
all distinguishing features and, shows at the end the attainment of all the three 
ends of human life ( trivarga : dharma, artha and kama ). It deserves notice that 
as against the Dasavaikalika-niryukti which gives all the four dharma-katha, etc., 
as the four types of kathd, the Kuvalayamala gives the three dharma-artha and 
kama-kathas as the three kinds of the samkirnakathd u . Like Haribhadrasuri 
Uddyotansuri too gives the four sub-types or sub-varieties of the dharmakathd 
and briefly yet lucidly explains them. Tatra akkhevani mano’nukuld, vikkhevani 
manopadikula, sarhveyajanani nanuppattikdranam, nivveyajanani puna 
veragguppatti/ 

“Of the four varieties, the first aksepani is pleasant or agreeable to the 
mind, the second viksepani, unpleasant or disagreeable to the mind, the third 
sarhvegajanani is the mother of, that is, the source or cause of right knowledge 
and the fourth nirvedajanani is the mother of that is, the cause of vairagya, 
indifference to worldly objects and to life. 

(B) Katha and its Varieties as given in Sanskrit Works on Poetics. 

We are not here interested in the main literary forms— dkhyayikd 
(Biography, e.g. Bana’s Harsacarita ), kathd (Novel, e.g., Bana’s Kadambari and 
campu (a literary composition in mixed prose and verse, e.g., Trivikrama 
Bhatta’s nalacampu) but kathd (short story) used in the general sense. Hence it 
would be proper for us to leave out of consideration here the great Brhatkatha 
of Gunadhya. Bhoja in his Srngaraprakdsa (Chapter Eleven) and Hemacandra, 
following Bhoja almost word for word, in his Kavyanusasana speak of the 
following sub-varieties of kathd. 
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1. upakhydna, 2. akhyanaka (or akhyana), 

3. nidarsana, 4. pravahlika, 

5. manthulli (or manthallikd ) 

6. manikulyd, 7. parikathd, 

8. khandakatha 9. upakatha. 

10. Bhoja has omitted sakalakathd but Hemacandra has added it. 

Of these ten varieties, upakhydna and akhyana really belong to Tradition 
(History -Itihasa). Since Bhoja and Hemacandra have mentioned them as varieties 
of sravya kavya (kathd ), all these ten varieties may briefly be treated here : 

1. Upakhydna Can episode ) : 

That which occurs in the midst of a long literary composition and gives 
an account for enlightening some one else is called upakhydna. For example, the 
Nalopakhyana in the Mahabharata. 

2. Akhyana : 

The upakhydna gets the name akhyana when a reciter (granthika ) relates 
or narrates or expounds it by reciting, acting / gesticulating, and singing. 
Govindakhyana is an example. 

3. Nidarsana : 

(Which literarly means ‘illustration’, 'example’, or 'lesson’) is a ‘didactic 
fiction either direct or couched in parable’. It teaches through the actions or 
behaviour of animals or of men what is proper or improper to be done. (It is 
predominantly in prose). Its examples are the famous Pahcatantra, Dhurtavita 
(samvada), Kuttanimata and the like. 

4. Pravahlika : 

Is that composition which is presented in an assembly as a dialogue 
between two persons in a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit discussing the merits 
etc. of the hero ( pradhdna ). Its example is Cetaka— which is no longer extant. 

5. Manhulli (or Manthallikd ) : 

Is a ksudrakatha (short story) in Maharastri Prakrit as exemplified by two 
such stories (now lost), called Gorocana and Anahgavatl The titles are possibly 
the names of their heroines. Or, it may be a humorous story making fun of 
priests, ministers and hermits who undertake something but do not succeed in 
carrying it out. 
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6. Manikulya : 

Is a story with mystery, the secret of which is revealed at the end. Its 
example is Matsyahasita (the laughter of a fish, or ‘A laughing fish)’. No work 
of this name is available or extant. V. Raghavan observes : "... Manikulya, which 
is a mystery story, on the face of which one may not be able to see anything...it 
(matsyahasita ) is the name of a story in a work or rather or a theme or motif.” 
He further refers to two ‘laughing fish’ stories in other works : “Both are 
concerned with a secret affair of a queen, exposed by a clever person who 
penetrates the meaning of the laughter of a dead fish provoked by the absurdity 
of human behaviour (see e.g. Kathasaritsagara I, tarahga 5; 14ff)” 13 . 

7. Parikatha : 

Is a new type of story heard for the first time in Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvanyaloka (III.7. Vrtti , p.325). 

Anandavardhana is of the opinion that in regard to the composition of 
parikatha there is no specific rule regarding its samghatana —(texture, 
collocation). The simple reason behind this freedom is : in parikatha there is just 
a narration of the story and no intention at all of depicting sentiment. 
Abhinavagupta in his Locana (p.324) defines it as follows : 

“Parikatha is the narration of numerous anecdotes one after another in 
a variety of ways to inculcate one of the four purusarthas, dharma (virtue) and 
the like 14 .” Bhoja defines it as follows : “That is called parikatha wherein “experts 
in narrating stories compete in the art one after another desiring to outshine 
each other by narrating a story each 15 .” Its example is a story called Sudraka. 
This Sudraka (parikatha) is lost. Nor any other work of the type of parikatha is 
now available. With reference to Keith’s statement “He (Sudraka) is later the 
hero of a parikatha ( The Sanskrit Drama, p. 129, f.n.4)”, V. Raghavan remarks : 
“Dr. Keith says...that Sudraka is later the hero of a parikatha , the Sudrakavadha 
on the authority of an article on Rayamukuta... All the rare kavyas mentioned 
by Rayamukuta are borrowed from Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakdsa. Therefore the name 
Sudrakavadha is wrong. It should be Sudrakakatha. Sudraka was not killed 
( vadha ); he himself entered fire 'srfas:' as the prologue to the 

Mrcchakatika says” 16 . The definitions of parikatha. given by Abhinavagupta and 
Bhoja somewhat differ. ‘Putting Bhoja and Abhinavagupta together’, 
Hemacandra says on p. 464 of his Kavydnusasana : 

xrgr h f^ m m qRcMUT I 

V. Raghavan observes : “The meaning of 'Paryaya’, which constitutes an 
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enlargement of ‘pari’ and is taken as the differentia'of this type of katha, is 
different in Bhoja and Abhinavagupta. One thing is common to both and that 
is that the parikatha is a series of stories. 17 ” 

Regarding its language Abhinavagupta says in his Locana (iii. 7, p. 324) 
that it may be in any language (Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa). Bhoja’s 
commentator, Ratnesvara, however, says in the course of his commentary 
(Sarasvatikanthabharana II. 17, v. 6) : 

(irjeFstT^r -T rmn^fb i 

Incidentally, we may note that Namisadhu while commenting on 
Rudrata (Kavyalamkara XVI.36, p.172, N.S.edn.) defines parikatha in a strikingly 
different way : 

ongfff w^ieWHi w triwanr i 

8. Khandakatha : 

In the history of Sanskrit poetics it is Rudrata (earlier part of the ninth 
century) who for the first time, gives description of the nature of a khandakatha : 
“It is a minor or short story. In it a happy hero meets with a disaster. There are 
other characters in it like the Brahmanas, servants and traders. The rasa that is 
depicted may be karuna, or pravdsasrhgara or prathamanuraga —all of them of the 
vipralambha type. The story, however ends happily with the success of the hero 18 . 

Anandavardhana informs us that the khandakatha and the sakalakatha are 
well known in Prakrit literature and abound in kulakas (kulaka meaning a 
number of verses ranging from five to fifteen and the whole forming one 
sentence) thus suggesting that both of them are mixed in prose and verse. Bhoja 
and following him Hemacandra define khandakatha as follows : That in which 
an episode (or series of events) from a bigger story well known in or through 
another work, either from the middle or from near to the end, is described, is 
known as khandakatha (in other words, it is one episode from a very popular 
work retold separately or independently-) e.g., IndumatL This work, however, is 
not extant 19 . 

Abhinavagupta in his Locana defines it thus : khandakatha is the 
narration or description of a part of the bigger story 20 . 

Srldhara in his commentary on Kavyaprakasa (p.121) identifies Vakpati’s 
work in Prakrit, called Madhumathavijaya (now lost), as a Khandakatha 21 . From 
the title however it would seem that it was an epic poem like Ravanavijaya and 
Harivijaya of Sarvasena. In one of his introductory verses to his Gaildavaho 
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Vakpati refers to it thus : 

HgHsfaSTST'TSrTT qTSfT WR U-iel-i I cifeTW M^I^M 

WOTeTSTFT II” —v.69 

9. Upakatha : 

Bhoja and, following him, Hemacandra define upakatha as follows : “An 
upakatha is what is very well known by that name, a sub-story coming up in the 
middle of a main story”. The upakatha thus resembles the upakhyana. Bhoja cites 
Citralekha as an example. It is not known whether Citralekha. is a separate 
composition or a chapter or section of another work. The latter is probable.” 23 
Further on p. 821 V. Raghavan refers to it as ‘a variety of a small story’, and ‘a 
tale which is introduced as an off-shoot of some weil-known story’. 

A. K. Warder simply says : “The upakatha is apparently a supplement or 
sequel to a well-known older work”. 24 

10. Sakalakatha : 

Paryaya- (the same as parya-) bandha, parikatha and sakalakatha —these 
new types of composition are met with for the first time in Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvanyaloka (III. 7. Vrtti, p. 323). Anandavardhana combines khandakatha and 
sakalakatha together in dvandva compound. Abhinavagupta in his Locana 
explains : “Since these two types of katha are well known as written in Prakrit 
he has combined them together in a dvandva compound. 

Anandavardhana continues in the same Vrtti, regarding sarhghatana :.. 

Rf^IFTt ebB-Hlc I WRT I ch spfajj 

From these observations it is clear that (i) the khandakatha and the 
sakalakatha were well known in Prakrit literature; (ii) they abounded in 
kulakas, etc; (iii) there is no objection or harm if in composing them the poets 
adopt the sarhghatana involving long compounds; and (iv) since kulakas are 
mentioned we can assert that these two types were both in prose and verse. 

Anandavardhana says that “in parikatha ; the real interest is in the story 
only. “V. Raghavan opines that it is also to be taken that this applies to the 
khandakatha and sakalakatha too.” 25 

Abhinavagupta defines sakalakatha as follows : The narrative which ends 
with the attainment of all the desired aims is to be known as sakalakatha 26 . 
Bhoja has omitted this type. Hemacandra reproduces the above definition given 
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by Abhinavagupta and adds by way of example Samaradityadivat 27 . 

Hemacandra who follows Bhoja in describing various types of 
composition in Sanskrit, Prakrit, etc., occasionally expands Bhoja’s definitions or 
descriptions of a few types. For example, the reader’s attention may be drawn 
to Bhoja’s description of the nature of akhydyika. and katha in his 
Srfigdraprakasa (Vol.II, p. 469) and Hemacandra’s description in his 
Kavyanusasana (pp. 462-463). 

Regarding khandakatha, sakalakatha, upakatha and brhatkatha he 
observes : 

^ 4TSJTSriRT TJcffo 4 ■'JSRp vrfW: I —(p. 465) 

Again in contradistinction to Abhinavagupta’s naming one of the types 
of composition as ‘paryayabandha’ (Locana , p. 324) Hemacandra names it as 
pa/ya 28 . The Kalpalataviveka (p. 171) supports this reading. In Prakrit we have 
the term ‘vajja’. It’s Sanskrit equivalent is given as vrajya (=paddhati ). It is 
perhaps possible that the word is derived from ‘ parya ’ (pajja-vajja); but, they say, 
phonetically the initial ‘pa’ of a Sanskrit word is never changed to ‘va’ in Prakrit. 

With this information about the nature and definition of the different 
types of katha we now turn to the Jain katha literature for a very brief survey. 

For it is most pertinent to the subject of Jain Treasury of Tales. 

A Brief Survey of Jain Narrative Literature 29 

The narrative literature of the Svetambaras is a veritable storehouse of 
folktales, fairy tales, beast fables, parables, illustrative examples, apologues, 
allegories, legends, novels, funny stories and anecdotes. A large number of such 
tales and parables and legends occur in the Jain Canon itself : and the number 
of tales occurring in the commentaries on the canon is legion ! The Jain writers 
have created new stories and legends of their own, no doubt. But generally 
speaking they relate the old stories as have been handed down to them by literary 
or popular tradition. The only significant addition they make is the sermon of the 
kevalin (accomplished monk, possesser of the perfect knowledge, the completely 
enlightened) at the end of the story explaining the cause or causes for the 
misfortunes suffered or prosperity enjoyed by the characters in the story. The 
Jain monks were very shrewd and practical-minded. They exploited the Indian 
people’s inborn love for stories for the propagation of their Dharma. 

The Jain stories, folk tales, animal fables, parables, etc. are of great 
importance for a solution of the problem of migration of stories and for a 
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comparative study of fairy tale lore. Eminent scholars have shown in their studies 
that some of the stories in the canon and in the commentaries on the canon 
contain many popular themes and that some of them occur in other Indian and 
non-Indian literatures and that they form part of the common treasury of 
universal literature 30 . The Jain stories are also of great importance as they go 
beyond the kings and their body of courtiers and court-intrigues and describe the 
real life and manners of the various classes of the people. 

Jain narrative literature may conveniently be divided into ten broad types 
as follows : Narratives embodied in (i) canonical works, (2) commentaries on 
canonical works, (iii) counterparts of Ramayana and Mahabharata, (iv) caritas, 
purdnas and mahdpurdnas, (v) counterpart of Brhatkathd, (vi) quasi-historical 
Prabandhas, (vii) dharmakathas , (viii) campus , (ix) ornate poems and (x) 
kathakosas. 

(i) Canonical Works 

Acaranga 31 and Kalpasutra describe in a graphic manner the ascetic life 
of Mahavlra and Bhagavati presents the dogmatics of Jainism. It gives a vivid 
picture of the life and work of Mahavlra, his relationship to his disciples and 
contemporaries and his personality. The parable of the Lotus in the Sutrakrtdhga 
suggests the importance of royal patronage for the propagation of dharma. 
Nayadhammakahao consists of two parts. Part I consists of 21 chapters, each 
containing an independent narrative. Most of these narratives or stories, lay 
more emphasis on some parable incorporated in them rather than on the story 
itself. Some of them e.g., the 7th chapter on Rohinl, are just parables spun out 
and enlarged to form narratives. Side by side with stories and parables of this 
nature we also come across novelettes, tales of travellers’ adventures, mariner’s 
fairy tales, robber tales and the like. Chapter 8 relates the legend of Malli, the 
only female tirthankara; she is a princess of Mithila and of wondrous beauty. An 
artist has painted a portrait of this princess, after he had seen only her big toe. 
Seeing this portrait one prince falls in love with her. This picture motif reminds 
one of the Buddhist stories of famous artists like Kusa, the son of King Okkaka. 
The story of Jinapalita and Jinaraksita, two sea faring sons of the sarthavaha 
(merchant) called Makandi is indeed an excellent example of mariners’ fairy 
tale. In this mariners fairy tale the parable only appears in the form of a moral 
clumsily tacked on to the end. Incidentally, it may be noted that as in one Jataka 
(Valahassa Jataka, No.196) in this tale also a winged horse occurs. Chapter 16 
relates the story of DraupadI, in the form of a story of rebirth. Winternitz 
observes :...This is a monkish corruption of the legend from the Mahdbhdrata of 
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Draupadi’s marriage to the five brothers.” 32 The text Upasakadasah (The Ten 
Chapters onthe duties of the Householder) relates legends often pious householders, 
most of them wealthy merchants. The legends are all told after a stereotyped 
pattern in the most monotonous manner imaginable, so much so that in the 
later stories there is often only a catchword given by way of allusion to the earlier 
stories.” 33 The story of Ananda, given in chapter 1, and in all details, claims our 
interest for he is, a model householder. The story of Saddalaputra, a wealthy potter 
and follower of Gosala, leader of the Ajivika sect, has equal claim on our interest. 
He deserts Gosala and joins the ranks of Mahavlra’s followers when convinced 
of the truth of Mahavlra’s doctrine. The eighth anga, Antakrd-dasah (The ten 
chapters on the pious ascetics who have made an end to sarhsara ), relates the 
story of Gajasukumara which is quite interesting and edifying. Krsna also figures 
in this story. Regarding this anga Winternitz remarks : “This anga is of importance 
from the point of view of Indian mythology and history of religion, because it 
embodies the Krsna legend in a corrupted Jain version, related so as to suit Jain 
requirements. The story of the downfall of the city of Dvaravatl and the death 
of Krsna is told as in the Mahabharata, only Krsna is made into a pious Jain.” 34 

There is another story of Arjunaka, a gardener and his wife Bandhumatl 
who were both devotees of a semi-divine yaksa by name Mudgarapani. It was 
originally a folk tale but effecting a few changes it has been used to establish the 
superiority of Mahavlra’s followers over the Yaksa, the village deity. 

The eleventh anga, Vipakasrutam (the text of the ripening of karma- 
actions) contains stories on the unhappy and happy consequences of wicked and 
pious deeds respectively. Gautama Indrabhuti sees various unhappy people, and 
at his request Mahavlra explains the causes—their evil deeds in a former birth 
have been responsible for their misfortune. Similarly good deeds in a former 
birth bring their reward, namely their happiness and good fortune. 

The Uttaradhyayana, a mula-sutra contains among other things, 
parables, similes, examples, dialogues and ballads, and legends. Chapter 7 
consists mainly of parables. Here we meet with the parable of the ram (edaka) 
and the parable of the three merchants, taken from common life. When applied 
to the Dharma it conveys : The capital is human life, the gain is heaven; the loss 
of that capital means birth as a denizen of hell or a brute animal. The leaf of 
the tree (chapter 10) is a discourse on the evanescent nature of human life and 
worldly pleasures. The wicked bullocks (Chapter XXVII) is a simple but biting 
criticism against quarrelsome pupils who are a nuisance to the teacher. In 
Chapter 9 we come across the beautiful ltihdsa- dialogue of King Nami. It 
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commends (=praises) the ideal of asceticism as against that of the ksatriya 
(warrior) ruler. In Chapter 12 we have a lively dialogue between a proud 
Brahmana and Harikesa, a despised ascetic, a candala by caste; it glorifies self- 
control and the virtuous life of the pious monks and severely criticises the Vedic 
sacrifice and the vaingloriousness of the superiority of the Brahmanas. In 
Chapter 14 we have the vivacious dialogue between the Purohita and his sons in 
which the ascetic ideal is shown to be superior to the Brahmana ideal. This 
dialogue is met with also in the Mahabharata, the Puranas and Jataka (no. 509). 

The story of Citta and Sambhuta (Chapter 13) belongs to the great cycle of 
legends about King Brahmadatta and is a common property of the Vedic Hindus, 
the Buddhists and the Jains. In chapter 22 we have the legend of Rathanemi 
(and Princess Rajimati and Aristanemi). It is connected with the Krsna legend 
and it effectively portrays the following events ; the bridegroom’s great 
compassion towards many animals which were to be slaughtered for his 
marraige-feast; his resolve to take the vow of an ascetic, Rajimati the bride on 
learning of it resolves to become a nun. Once drenched in rain she takes refuge 
in a cave, undresses herself in order to dry her garments; Rathanemi, 
Aristanemi’s elder brother had already taken refuge in the same cave. On seeing 
her naked beauty he is seized by passion and makes advances to her; she 
reproves him and enlightens him by her forceful speech. Rathanemi is thus 
steadied in dharma. 

(ii) Commentaries on Canonical Works. 

Various learned acaryas (teachers) have written commentaries on agama 
texts. These commentaries are varied in their character. They are variously 
named : Nijjuttis ( niryuktis ), curnis, laghubhasya, mahabhasya, vrttis, tikas, 
avacurnis, panjika, dipika, tippana {-tippana, tippanaka, tippani, tippani ) 
visamapadaparyaya, etc. Some of these names need to be explained. The 
niryuktis are concise metrical explanations of certain parts to the canon; they 
“consist of very concise explanations in arya verses and Jain Maharastri. They 
are probably memorial verses which served as an aid to the memory of the 
teachers in their oral interpretation of the sacred texts. At a later date, these 
niryuktis were extended to form exhaustive commentaries in Prakrit (bhasyas 
and curnis). These in their turn formed the foundation for the Sanskrit 
commentaries (tikas, vritis, avacurnis), which were compiled between the 11th 
and 12th centuries A. D.” 35 Panjika is a commentary which analyses and explains 
words—hard or difficult to understand 36 . 

Tradition names Bhadrabahu as the author of niryuktis on ten works of 
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the agama : 1. Acarahga, 2. Sutrakrtahga, 3. Suryaprajnapti, 4. Uttaradhyayana, 
5. Avasyaka, 6. Dasavaikalika, 7. Dasasrutaskandha, 8. Kalpasutra, 9. Vyavahara 
and 10. Rsibhasita-siitra. Of these ten, the niryuktis on Suryaprajnapti and 
Rsibhasita-sutra are not extant. Besides the niryuktis mentioned above, there are 
two more niryuktis — Pinda-niryukti and Ogha-niryukti. They are independent, no 
doubt, but according to Muni Punyavijayaji, they originally formed part of the 
Dasavaikalika-niryukti and Avasyaka-niryukti, respectively. 

These niryuktis sometimes mention proper names or give some catch¬ 
words. By themselves they are unintelligible. The observations of Dr. Ghatage 
regarding the Dasavaikalika-niryukti are more or less true in the case of other 
niryuktis. “This niryukti contains the usual topics of such a commentary, but in 
addition it knows a large number of stories, which were closely associated with 
the verses of the Uttaradhyayana in its own days. The peculiar method in which 
the details of the stories are summarised by the author of the niryukti leaves no 
doubt that they (the stories) already existed before him in a fuller form, either 
in an oral or a written tradition; for, without such traditional information, the 
verses of the niryukti are quite unintelligible.” 37 

Bhasyas and Mahabhasyas : 

Sanghadasa-gani Ksamasramana wrote Kalpalaghubhasya and Pahcakalpa 
and Jinabhadragani Ksamasramana wrote Visesavasyakamahabhasya. Five other 
works of this type are Kalpabrhad-bhasya, Vyavahara-bhasya, Nisithabhasya, 
Jitakalpa bhasya and Oghaniryukti-mahabhasya. The authors of these works are 
however unknown. Some of the bhasyas are written keeping in view the original 
text as there were no niryuktis written on them. 

Curnis : 

Curnis on several agama texts are available today, for example, on 
Acarahga, Sutrakrtahga, Bhagavati, Avasyaka , Dasavaikalika, Uttaradhyayana, etc. 
On Dasavaikalika we have two curnis, one by sthavira Agastyasimha and 
another by an unknown author. Some of these curnis are extensive. The names 
of the authors of all the curnis are not known. Besides Agastyasimha, we have 
the names of Jinabhadragani Ksamasramana (on Ahgulapada in Anuyogadvara ) 
and Sivanandi-vacafca (on Jyotiskarandaka) as curnikaras. 

Like the niryuktis the curnis too are commentaries in Prakrit. Dr. Ghatage’s 
description of the curni on Uttaradhyayana might give a good idea of the nature 
of a curni as a commentary : “The stories of the curni are brief and in Prakrit 
prose, giving the main details of each and avoiding all elaboration, told in a very 
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terse language and often merely indicating the topics to be included in the fully 
told story. 38 ” This curni, as pointed out by Dr. Ghatage 39 generally follows the 
lead of the niry'ukti, sometimes merely elaborates the details hinted at in the 
niryukti and at times makes real additions to the stories and occasionally 
supplies a few details to the statement of the niryukti. Regarding the parables in 
chapterseven the Curni calls them kappiyam udaharanarh’ ( kalpitamudaharanam ) 
and vavahariyaditthanta (vyavaharidrstanta) indicating thereby that they are no 
stories in the real sense of the word. 

Vrttis : 

In the 8th century (c. 705-775 A. D.). Haribhadrasuri, the most 
distinguished and prolific Jain writer, wrote his commentaries to the canon in 
Sanskrit. Among his Vrttis, those on Avasyakasutra and Dasavaikalika are 
available. While utilising the old Prakrit commentaries, he retained the 
Kathanakas (stories, narratives) in their original Prakrit form. Muni 
Punyavijayaji observes Haribhadrasuri “has composed vrttis (commentaries in 
Sanskrit) on the following sacred texts of the Jains, viz., Avasyaka, Nandi. 
Anuyogadvara, Dasavaikalika, Prajndpana, Jivabhigama and Pindaniryukti, which 
are incomparable and original.” 40 

STlankacarya (2nd half of the 9th century A. D.) wrote commentaries on 
the Acarahga and Sutrakrtahga. Santisuri (11th century A. D.) wrote his 
exhaustive commentary on the Uttaradhyayana called Sisyahita or Brhadvrtti. 
The illustrative stories of the commentary are “a verbal reproduction of the text 
of the Curni without any change, which Santyacarya has simply copied; and the 
commentary adds nothing to our knowledge of the stories more than what is 
found in the Curni .” 41 This commentary “possesses merits which lie outside the 
field of narratives associated with the text. It is the foundation source of all the 
later commentaries on this text”—thus observes Muni Punyavijayaji. 

Devendra (11th century) wrote his comprehensive commentary on the 
Uttaradhyayana called Sukhabodha (Easy of understanding). It is also known by 
the name Laghuvrtti with a view to distinguishing it from the more learned 
commentary Brhadvrtti ( = Sisyahita) of his predecessor Santisuri (or 
Santyacarya ). Devendra informs us at the beginning of his work that his 
commentary is based on Sdntydcarya's commentary and that with a view to 
making it easy of understanding he has deliberately left out all variant readings 
and various interpretations, the whole of niryukti and its explanation. But his 
great merit is “Unlike Santyacarya he has added to his commentary many 
stories, told in full and often of great charm and interest. In this he draws his 
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material from the larger stock of narratives available to him. He thus enriched 
the story tradition of the Uttaradhyayana still more, though it was already 
formed in essentials long before him.” 42 Abhayadevasuri (2nd half of the 11th 
century A. D.) wrote his commentaries on nine angas (sacred texts) like 
Sthdndhga. He is therefore wellknown as ' Navdhga-Vrttikara’. Maladhari 
Hemacandrasuri (beginning of the 12th century A. D.) wrote his commentaries 
on Anuyogadvarasutra, and on Haribhadrasuri’s Vrtti on the Avasyaka and on the 
Visesavasyakamahabhasya. He was known for his great knowledge of the Jain 
dgama texts. Acdrya Malayagiri (2nd half of 12th century and first half of 13th 
century A. D.) wrote Vrttis —Commentaries—on several canonical works like 
Nandisutra, Rajaprasniya, Prajhapana , Avasyaka, Vyavaharasutra, etc. Muni 
Punyavijayaji observes in his essay “Jain agamadhara Aura Prakrit Vanmaya ” : 

“Among the commentators he stands at the top.” 43 

The niryuktis, bhasyas, mahabhasyas, curnis and tikas are a treasure 
house of folk tales or popular stories, parables, fables, fairy tales, romantic and 
adventurous tales, mariners’ fairy tales and legends. 

The remaining types (iii) Counterparts of Ramayana, Mahabharata (and 
Harivamsa ) to (x) Kathakosas have already been dealt with under “A Brief 
Survey of Jain Literature” preceding this article. So they have been skipped over 
here with a view to avoding repetition. 

The Jain narratives are very precious as they go beyond the kings and the 
priests and give a picture of the real life of the Indian society in all its different 
classes. 

Salient characteristics of Jain Narrative Literature : 

In the various types of works, excepting some of the semi-historical 
works (prabandhas) certain traits arrest our attention as they are hardly noticed 
in other branches of Indian literature : 

(1) “Pages after pages are devoted to the past and future births; (ii) the 
inexorable law of karma plays a very conspicuous role; (iii) Sermons with 
dogmatic details are introduced; (iv) Parables and illustrative tales are added 
here and there. The spirit of asceticism is writ large throughout the text; and 
almost as a rule every hero retires from the world to attain better status in the 
next life”. A. N. Upadhye 

(The following comments come from my friend and colleague. Prof. G. 
S. Bedagkar, a non-Sanskritist, one who had not been exposed to any of the 
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Indological traditions of thought and feeling. They have been suggested by years 
of reading in Western literature. I am appending them to my introductory note 
because I thought it might help a review of our literature in the light of modem 
scholarship. These views struck me as most revealing at times even shocking but 
always stimulating.) 

We would like the reader to respond to whatever situation the following 
stories describe sympathetically because they are all genuinely human even 
when a certain story goes on to condemn in outright terms the common human 
weakness to submit to the pleasures of the senses or be willing to be carried 
away by worldly happenings and the feelings they arouse or when it highlights 
passions that hold the mind and soul of man in their tight grip, or when it openly 
recommends a path of self-abnegation. These stories present saintly characters 
caught up in moments of temptation as well as men and women of weaker 
mettle that would like to give up pleasures and live a life of simplicity and purity, 
but really can’t. They also tell us of how very difficult it is to give up pleasures 
but to give up desire for them is just impossible. Brahmadatta is a long drawn 
story of an unfortunate prince who has failed to achieve what his friend has 
succeeded in achieving. The story however has chosen for treatment a theme 
that is daringly modern, chosen from the same branch of knowledge from which 
the French novelist Emil Zola chose his themes—Heredity. The story becomes a 
painful yet fascinating account of a tremendous human bondage. 

Many of the stories here are based on the typical Indian metaphysics of 
which karma is the sine qua non. This inevitably confines human life in a 
deterministic framework. Every such story spreads over an enormous time span 
that easily covers a couple of life times, and relies on Rebirth. 

Rebirth need not be dismissed as a form of Indian absurdity. It is possible to 
see here the gropings of the captive Indian soul towards not only freedom but a 
better way of life ahead in future. To modern readers rebirth may look as a prologue 
to the bigger theme of evolution. The other important assumption of this theory is 
long time scale; on this the Indian story operates. The story of Sanatkumara should 
illustrate the final reward of the enlarged perspective. His personality becomes 
well organized and he deserves the pleasures that come to him. 

It need not be therefore concluded that the Indian story looks down on 
the ephemeral happenings and passing moments. There are at least four stories 
here that describe to us how a man suddenly develops the wisdom of the Buddha 
through a casual event like the sight of a faded garland or of an old bull that 
was once a very picture of virility and youth. It causes enlightenment. A passing 
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moment transforms itself into a moment of discovery and a common man into 
a Near Buddha. 

The Story of the Makandi brothers’ voyage should find a worthy place in the 
voyage literature of the world, by the side of Haklyut’s voyages and many other 
Spanish and Italian accounts. The Indian woman mentioned in this story, the 
terrible woman who charms sailors by her beauty and youth but destroys them by 
her demands has her counterpart in Homer’s Circe. The story also works up a 
fabulous atmosphere which clearly sends ripples of Arabian Nights in our minds. 

This collection of stories should prove how very inadequate it is to describe 
Prakrit writings as merely didactic and religious. It may mainly be so but not 
entirely. It presents quite a variety of situations that should remind readers of 
Boccaccio or Balzac. Read for instance the story called Water from the Roof. The 
story of Muladeva and the courtesan Devadatta is equally secular and 
sympathetically human. The story of RohinI that offers comments on the basic 
human types should not be read only as a defence of the Varna system in Indian 
sociology. The criminals that appear in some of the stories bring in a landscape 
that is rich in psychologically meaningful symbols such as underground dwellings, 
dilapidated temples, deep wells and beautiful but wicked women. Other stories 
describe retail traders that are not very scrupulous with simple minded villagers, 
cheats, unfaithful husbands and equally dishonest women...the whole lot of 
humanity has crowded up in this panorama of life and the Indian story literature 
has tried to capture for us the kaleidoscopic and elusive beauty that we call human 
nature. Two other women, besides RohinI stand out prominently in this display of 
the complex pattern of human contradiction. One of them is the poor young 
woman whom a king marries. She becomes an object of satire of the other queens 
in the palace in spite of the dignity with which she conducts herself. But she is 
never lost to what she considers the basic reality of her life—everyday she spends 
some time in the privacy of her room and puts on once again the same old rags in 
which the king had picked her up, stands in front of her minor and reminds herself 
of the transitoriness of the surrounding pomp and glory and of the reality of the 
poverty in which she was born. The other remarkable lady is the famous Princess 
Malli who has the distinction of becoming the only female Tirthankara. She too 
has a firm hold on reality which teaches her that the golden sheen of the outside of 
the body very much depends on the unhampered, unrepressed and unhibited 
functioning of the internals. Her suitors were misguided as much as most of us. 
Actually she is a fully integrated personality for which, as Carl Jung would 
approvingly suggest, gold is the right symbol. No wonder Malli leaves behind her 

statue of gold, with no element of corrupt materials.” 

Stud.-68 
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Notes and References : 


1. ftft?T +6T W4T, P ^61 - 31c*I+6T, tpR+6T, +IH+6I I 

-WlLpTb SItZRq 3, 3, 4J4 \3\s 

2. ^Tfrft ft+6T3Tl WcH3TI, <T '5f6T-6fft+6T, “4x1+61, ^TT+6T, T4+6I I 6fft+6T +3fft?T tr^T, q ^T- 
fftftl dl6+61, ^cefrJT <|>d+6l, iftftl 1*4+?I, 6x4fti Pl<+«I+6T I «RW +3Po46l Wl, +46T- 
■RtTOT 3HMI'cf'4i^l, TOR P435H++6T, “RxTRT 3TR“4+6T, 4x149 fHg|Uj-c+>^| | <4+6 1 ^psf^T xt+cTT, q 
^Tfl- ^(f?5?I, ^•Hp4=b u 4+61, ^4^4+61, ^yftc«T+6r I 114+61 ^rodBI 4++, q W?T.... ftl 
3jfcldl U I"+>^I ftt ft'SWFT+qT, ftt qdqi6 u i c 66i, ftl =hl'H=bigi < iK'^5i I 

-W+f^, 3RWPH y, ^!?T+ 7, 1J6 R6R ^ m-Ul 

3. Tlrf ft+613^ q?rai33t, cTST^T— 6fft+6T, TO?!, -id*61, 44+61, P4d+I<4p4dl, ^Froi'qqtrft ‘^BrpTrf^Td 

(?q)ft i 


4. These varieties and sub-varieties are duly explained in the discussion that follows. 

5. <jf46l +61- 4R.4I + +ft)4l q | qc®T qlRm <jP=I 6I- 6x®lft Ijftnn +[ I 4£tf6«jcfqtTq7Xr%j .^mupjq 
dfft fcT d^fcl I ^Cjxrr Pft' J '4lPd4 g><Hcrll6 dd^pH-H^cci Hhdlt!, gpSRFi *f6^'4 6 +ft|41 xjfftl 
fcsftert q PdfcipH^'y-<sRi4i qp^Hi Pqf+gi q, %flr ^R*kRji fq ?rf^4enf TJ i i trti ft ift qrd u i 
ftft+fftqiftl atcRaiui4lfui... +jftd I 


— Vasudevahindi, Lambha X, Bhavnagar, 1931, pp. 208-209. 


6.MR ‘ftft? ft ^iftftwft 1 cT ^T-f^ ftocWiu^i qiypi -q | qqq ftft 4TO ipj 

<^4cftc| ft^rftft ft^T 3 ^, Tc;oc|iH|ij|R 'JOT ^5Tc«T ftft ft ftc+mujyift q|ujfj ^ -5^ 


fa 1 —Samarddityakathd, Bhumika. 

7. qc«i intraft “+qrft ^r^Tarr qftq 1 q ^twt-^Tc«i^7wt, +ih+6i, 4«r+6i, 4P+mj | +g | q | _ibid. 

8. ajftftiqi'Jmfesi.&i ft4~ft4-+ft-qTfft^-fftR-ftrqT ^14441+4141644^4^41449341 TTR- 

*ft- w 'q•* '<i -ftsr?- Wfl-Pd <6 41 44 ai+r+q ft i _ibid 


9. ^tt +4 qTRtgiqmftTRi ftra-43=9 4-+cit-<P= na >j^ i-qPdTqi siyjira ■gvi^q- h fedRi-ft4 Uki 
qT^-lfftiqNI^4du[l6-WST-WIT TTT +TH+6 ft Wlf I —ibid 

10. ^JT +4 , 4"‘-Hlc(|-m'i|'i|^Jj nrrr-46 e t VJ +4-'5fxI-'4^-'HdH-TpS6t-'Ml4lf4>-4 ul J|-'5iq%t;-'q?P4T SRJocjq- 

Pdf-Hd^ i u| ^-Tfl W4 -ftwm '4T^^^T-qft^qTfft%-4lftqFl--qrftfqT-- an^qrtnqrR- 

Ph^46M4x«I- RmTxII TIT ^6^6 1% I _ibid 

11. "34 ^4 ftqrrftqrqFRft^I •*=d=66MIq^4"%«R“Pq«=ll TTtfq%4TR4qftr5T 341644“F3-+1tuII44qi 
qT+uu|q,6 ftf I 


Incidentally it may be noted that in the Dasaveyaliyanijjutti we find that the samkirna- 
katha is named there as mis'ra. The following gathas may be read by way of 
comparison : 

3Tc«I+r6T 5RTM+6I tpR+61 41R-141 ~d I 

tfxfl tr^WI ft 'q Pftft?I ^ 1 4FP4T II 


Pd^lftai^oi'-iTI srftftatf 7ftl3Rt q 3cH4xi I 
Tift ^il ^ 34'44! | Ji x[ 3RSI+6T It 

q q^Sx? P4fft^4 ftqqg | 
fti 4«ftl ^ +14+61 II 
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trn^r sfrgcejj 


tFRt 31c®TT ^FTRt WAT I 

fti tftq; ttt tj cft^t mIRh-mi wrq ii 

—II gdthds. 188, 189, 192, 193, 206. 

12. cTTSTt "gui tft 4>6l3Tt ! IT W?T-'d i l<n c bei, Tsft^l, df3lq<*>gl, TftnPWuTT cf^lcfy ft | -q^nft WWT3TF 

ft PfftgTSTt ^W?T3Tt I ft q w u r q>3 ft T J||ffoe| | || 

..^nt TTT ft fdft^l I ?T , 3R«T^T chlMchgi | Tjoft Hc^Qi=Hd u ll TfaTf^ftcFTT ftfturj] 

ft i cTT TftT R<-M4>$l ft ?ft^T WJBAft’ft Tiftproraw qqr | 

13. Indian Kavya Literature by A. K. Warder, VoL I, paragraph 455, p. 196. 


14. TftT TI4TRtfftftlWW^TTTWcr° 

15. 44ftnT ^fTT -m Ta fcfttfiFTT 37SIT: gwft; ! 

WSZRT '?Js^fWc( ftRl'ijft: RfftATT WT II 


ftftTSTT 


^rszTtT TW'ilgft: Mk'+iSTT RT <J II Vide Sriigaraprakasa (Mysore edn., 

Ch. XI, p, 469 and Hemacandras 
Kavyanusasana (Mahavlra Jaina 
Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964, edn., p, 464) 

16. Bhoja’s Srngara Prakasa by V. Raghavan, pp. 819-820. 

17. Ibid, p. 624; on p. 819 he says : ‘a round of tales’, in place of ‘a series of stories’. 

18. 3>4l^ Sgs( 4Tlft ou-scfcSIETT W AT44T ■yRg-i^t I 
STN^TTT W '»J4t ft^ft^HT«ftl?lftil II 

3T3 ft ch^ui I 

y«M^FTR«T^F -gpft AR4iT«J<53t^ II —Kdvydlamkdra , XVI. 33-34. 


TTT Tsi'JS'h^lT ft)^4dl II — Srhgaraprakasa XI, p. 469. 

20. TftftrrcnfaT II —Dhv. Locana III. 7, p. 324. 

21. Kavyaprakdsa with Sridhara’s commentary Viveka ed. by S. P. Bhattacharya and pub. 
as Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series VII, two parts, 1959, 1961. 

22. RLpsiftsEErgriTT qjq TjgwPEftftFg j 

TTSRf^RTrTftR RSTcflfi -oRgldHI^ II —ftw WIT 

23. Bhoja’s Srngara Prakds'a by V. Raghavan, p. 625. 

24. Indian Kavya Literature , Vol. I paragraph 446, p. 193. 

25. Bhojas’s Srngara Prakasa by V. Raghavan, p. 612. 

26. TnrorwnftftfwftT 7PTWPTATT I Locana, p. 324. 

27. Haribhadrasuri’s Samaradityakathd (Pk. : Samardiccakaha ) is a famous katha in Prakrit 
literature. He lived in the period 700-770 A. D. He calls his work a ‘dharmakathd’. 
Hemacandra’s description of it as sakalakathd is also justifiable. 

28. 'g7E4TT4ft4T^Ipftrft^^:^ I aiWTWWWTHTfty WPATTlftTWJfftTt^pT H r b4)H|^Mp|gt4 ^-'qz[j | 

ai ^5 ^ irot I -Kdyyanuidsana, p. 466. 

29. This survey mainly confines itself to the story literature of the Svetambaras only as all 
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the tales in the present volume are drawn from it. In the introduction to another volume 
we intend to take a similar survey of the story literature of the Digambaras. 

30. For example, See Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Volume II, University of 
Calcutta, 1933, pp 484, 545, .and Dr. Hertel : On the Literature of the Svetambaras of 
Gujarat, 1922, pp. Ilf. 

31. This survey is mainly based on 4 History of Indian Literature by Winternitz Volume II, 
Calcutta 1933, Introduction to Brhatkathakosa of Acarya Harisena by A. N. Upadhye 
and on Muni Punyavijayaji’s essay “Jain Agamadhara aura Prakrit Vahmaya” pub. in 
Muni Sri-hajarimal Smrtigrantha. 

32. Ibid , p. 448. 

33. Ibid , p. 449. 

34. Ibid, p. 451. 

35. Ibid , p. 483. 

36. Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimarhsa explains the names of some of these : 

^44 I... •Mcbc'i'HKfacKijj c|f%: 1 tpgfcT; | anfsflrzf •qpTJ||<^ I 

SR!#®! URtSF I I iNtl I | 

Obviously, while explaining the terms Rajasekhara has before his mind’s eye the works 
on vydkarana-sdstra. — GOS edn., Baroda, 1934, Ch. 3, p.5, II. 1-8. 

37. Kahanaya-Tigam, A Prakrit Reader, ed. by Dr. A. M.Ghatage, & pub. by Bharat Book 
Stall, Kolhapur, 1950, p. 25. 

38. Ibid, pp. 28-29. 

39. Ibid. p. 30. 

40. Jain Agamadhara aura Prakrit Vanmaya, pub. in Muni Sri Hajarimala Smrtigrantha, p 
723. 

41. Kahanaya-Tigam , A Prakrit Reader, e'd by A. M. Ghatage, and pub. by Bharat Book Stall, 
Kolhapur, 1950, Introduction, p. 29. 

42. Ibid , pp. 29-30. 

43. if S-i^i RTH TRfrfTg ft” (tjo —Muni PunyavijayajI 

44. In fact, Padmapurana is merely an enlarged recension of Pailmacariya in Sanskrit, 
agreeing with it in all essential points. 

□ □ □ 
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Ancient Indian poets, as a class, were extremely reticent about their 
personal history, education, environment, the influences that shaped them, their 
family life, their successes and failures. Poets like Bhasa, Kalidasa hardly speak 
of anything about themselves. This suicidal indifference on the part of ancient 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poets and authors was most probably due to their strong 
belief that what really mattered was their poetic creation and not their own 
personality. The thought, idea or feeling embodied in a poem alone was 
important and not the poet who wrote it or the time when he composed it. 
Alarhkarikas too held identical views as is clear from their works wherein they 
dealt with the poetic products as created and finished facts never bothering 
themselves about their authors. It is this colossal indifference which is 
responsible for not preserving the authentic names of poets or their works in the 
anthologies of Hala ( Sattasai or Saptasatakarh or GathasaptasatT) , Jayavallabha 
(Vajjalaggam) , Chappannaya ( Chappannayagahao ) or Jinesvarasuri (Gaha¬ 
rayanakosa). We should, however, be grateful to these anthologists for 
preserving at least some of the finest and highly poetic and subhdsita- like verses 
of many unknown poets who are totally forgotten by posterity. All these Prakrit 
Kosas are compilations of stanzas of other poets barring, of course, a few 
stanzas of the anthologists themselves. 

The L. D. Institute of Indology (Ahmedabad) has recently brought out an 
unpublished Gaharayanakosa. This is compiled by Jinesvarasuri towards the close 
of the 12th Century A. D. In a short Preface Pt. Dalsukh Malvania, the Director 
of the Institute, points out the importance of the present volume which presents 
three gdthasahgrahas , published for the first time and thanks the joint Editors Pt. 
Amritlal M. Bhojak and Dr. Nagin J. Shah who have taken great pains to make 
the edition useful and have tried to present the text as flawlessly as possible. 

★ Jinesvarsuri’s Gaharayanakosa : edited by Pt. Amritlal M. Bhojak and Dr. Nagin J. Shah, 
Published by Pt. Dalsukh Malvania, Director, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad 9, 
1975. Price Rs. 12/- 
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In their brief but valuable introduction the Editors first give a description 
of MSS. They then dwell on the importance of subhasitasahgrahas : Such 
anthologies rescued from the oblivion a large number of floating verses. They 
proved of help to religious teachers and preachers in their didactic works or 
lectures in clarifying and corroborating the point of discourse. The subhasitas had 
great appeal to the common mind. They constituted the strength or power of 
language. Looking to their usefulness scholars of olden days collected, carefully 
arranged and classified them subjectwise. Thus they produced anthologies. 

The Editors then note the glory of Prakrit subhasitas : Sanskrit was the 
language of the sistas, Prakrit was the language of the people. Prakrit writers 
were in close contact with the people. They naturally felt the pulse of the people, 
identified themselves with their joys and sorrows and reflected them in their 
verses. These verses have a spirit of closeness to life and common realities which 
we often miss in Sanskrit poetry. The Editors show on the authority of 
Uddyotanasuri (the author of Kuvalayamala) how in old days the verses from 
Hala’s Gathasaptasatl were recited even by farmers when ploughing their fields. 
For the importance and the general theme of the Prakrit subhasitas the Editors 
refer readers to the Introductions to the Gatha-Saptasati (ed. by Dr. Parmanand 
Shastri, Merath, 1965), the Vajjalagga (ed. by Prof. M. V. Patwardhan, Prakrit 
Text Society, Ahmedabad 9, 1969) and ( Saptasatisara with Bhavadipika of Verna 
Bhupala, along with) Chappannaya-Gahao (ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Shivaji 
University, Kolhapur, 1970). They, then very briefly deal with Gaharayanakosa 
pointing out that though the compiler was a Jain there is nothing Juristic about 
the work except the first section devoted to the prayer of Jina. This prayer is 
followed by that of Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara, and Sarasvati respectively. They 
further point out how Gaharayanakosa contains material, arrangement and 
division of subjects similar to those of most other Sanskrit and Prakrit anthologies. 

According to the compiler’s own statement the present Kosa contains 800 
gathas. The Editors, however, point out that their lone MS contains 822 gathas 
and conclude that these 22 gathas are later additions. 

Finally, they describe Jinesvarasuri’s spiritual lineage and give a few 
other details about him (pp. 8-11). Pages 12 to 14 set forth the table of contents in 
Sanskrit. Then follows the text of Gaharayanakosa (pp. 1-66), arranged according 
to the 58 different topics. They deal with a variety of topics such as Invocations, 
poetry, the ocean, the sub-marine Fire, Krsna, the Good, the Wicked, the Master, 
LaksmI, Charity, the miser, poverty, politics or statesmanship, the clever or 
shrewd, riddles, harlots, eroticism, eyes (glances), affection, female messenger, 
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love, jealous anger, lovers’ flattery, manini (a woman offended with her 
husband), separation, the sunset, the Cakravaka bird, the glow-worm, the moon, 
night-lotus, dawn, the sunrise, day-lotus, bee and Malatl flower (or creeper), the 
cycle of seasons, unchaste women, various trees, mountains, lion, elephant, 
camel, the excellent bull, miscellaneous things and finally Santa rasa (the mood 
of quietude). More than 30 topics out of the 58 are common to Vajjalagga, and 
as pointed out by the Editors ‘Nearly one hundred gathas are common to this 
Gaharayanakosa and the Vajjalagga’. 

After this Kosa the Editors present two, hitherto unpublished tiny 
collections of gathas, each based on a single MS. They bear the titles : 
Subhasiyagahasangaho (pp. 67-74) and Subhasiyapajjasahgaho (pp. 75-82). 

They then add gatha-index of all three anthologies separately (pp. 83-98). 
Index No. 1 records over 35 DesI words that occur in these three anthologies and 
are rather difficult and of rare frequency along with their meanings in Sanskrit 
or Gujarati (pp 99-100). 

Index No. II gives a Table of gathas that are common to Gaharayanakosa 
and Vajjalagga (pp. 101-102). At the end they give a list of corrections (pp. 103- 
104). 

The Director of the Institute and, especially, the Joint Editors of this 
volume deserve warmest congratulations on their bringing out this excellent 
edition. It is no doubt a welcome addition to the existing anthologies in Prakrit. 
Having regard to the fact that the edition is based on a rare MS all would agree 
with this reviewer that the performance of the Editors is excellent. 

By adding Indexes the Editors have made the edition more useful. One, 
however, feels that the scope of the glossary could have been extended to 
accommodate a considerable number of other difficult and double-meaning 
words. As regards the second appendix, it passes one’s comprehension why the 
order of serial number of gathas is disturbed in their Comparative Table. A few 
of the gathas which are common to Vajjalagga are left out inadvertently as will 
be seen presently. 

A Kosa (Treasure) by its very nature contains stanzas picked up from 
different works. Whenever the MS presents doubtful readings or gaps it is 
possible for us to hunt the sources of these stanzas and restore the original 
readings. The present edition contains about 1040 gathas. Most of them present 
no difficulties. Still a fair number of gathas contain doubtful readings (indicated 
with a question-mark by the Editors) or gaps. These make a careful reader 
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restless. He is anxious to get at the correct reading. It is too much to expect of 
the Editors to trace the sources of such gathas and restore the readings, especially 
when the anthologists have nowhere indicated their sources. As the Editors have 
pointed out about 100 verses are common to Gaharayanakosa and Vajjalagga. A 
comparison with Hala’s Gathasaptasati would show that 55 gathas are common 
to Gaharayanakosa. This comparision would help us to restore some doubtful 
readings. For correcting the rest of the doubtful readings or filling in the gaps 
we will have to go to the very sources of these gathas of course, wherever 
possible. This kind of study would also reveal to us how far the anthologists 
themselves were well read and their power of selection and appreciation. It 
would also enable the readers to understand these gathas better with the help of 
commentaries on these sources or their translations in English or regional 
Indian languages. The scope of this review article does not permit a thorough or 
comprehensive or exhaustive study of this kind. What follows will indicate to the 
readers merely the direction in this regard. 

The following tables give verses that are common to Gaharayanakosa 
and Gathasaptasati, Vajjalagga (verses not included in the Table given in 
Appendix II). Gaiidavaho, Lilavai and Kumarapalapratibodha : 

TABLE I 


Gaharayanakosa 

Gathasaptasati 

Gatha No. 

Gatha No. 

14 

I. 1 

135 

792 (Weber’s edition) 

266 

II. 73 

293 

954 (Weber’s edition) 

303 

III. 7 

332 

V. 21 

334 

I. 99 

337 

III. 100 

338 

IV. 6 

339 

IV. 24 

342 

I. 100 

355 

II. 99 

358 

I. 25 

361 

IV. 41 
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363 

390 

391 
404 

409 

410 

411 

419 

420 

446 

447 
451 
453 

455 

456 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 
473 
475 
480 
483 
485 
494 
499 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

Stud.-69 


VI. 6 

I. 91 

II. 82 
II. 6 

I- 53 
III-4 

II- 24 
11-42 
1-10 
1-74 
II. 44 
1-27 
VI. 64 
II. 92 

VI. 21 

VII. 15 

I. 85 
VII. 65 
V. 89 

903 (Weber’s edition) 

IV. 76 

V. 51 

941 (Weber’s edition) 

II. 47 
I. 48 
IV. 97 

837 (Weber’s edition) 

I. 29 

II. 53 

III. 22 

IV. 63 
IV. 77 

VI. 2 
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630 

... 

II. 39 

683 

... 

VI. 42 

698 


III. 29 

705 


II. 64 

724 


No. 1004 (Jogalekar’s edition) 

728 


VI. 77 

741 


No. 1005 (Jogalekar’s edition) 

783 


III. 17 

This table shows that the total number of common gathas comes to 55. 

TABLE II 

Gaharayanakosa 


Vajjalagga (Not included in the 

Gatha. No. 


Gatha No. printed Table) 

27 

... 

18 

54 

... 

605* 1 

74 


35 

92 


118 

P. 13 f. n. No. 1 


133 

155 


581 

178 


175 

270 


617 

272 


616 

283 


567 

702 


511 

746 


159 

751 


195 

759 


225 

782 

... 

67 

The total number of 

common, but not identified, gathas is 15, 

TABLE III 

Gaharayanakosa 


Gaildavaho of Vakpatiraja 

Gatha No. 


Gatha No. 

5 

... 

3 

6 

... 

1 
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9 

18 

10 

6 

16 

87 

127 

931 

173 

976 

281 

959 

593 

1182 

This table shows that the total number of gathas common to these two 

works comes to 9. 

TABLE IV 

Gaharayanakosa 

Lllaval 

Gatha. No. 

Gatha No. 

71 

60 

81 

13 

104 

16 

329 

423 

373 

222 

501 

571 

519 

262 

520 

516 

521 

438 

522 

442 

523 

443 

524 

446 

525 

448 

526 

439 

528 

451 

529 

1071 

557 

31 

558 

470 

559 

526 

560 

528 

581 

1086 
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582 

584 

585 
590 
607 
681 
684 


1090 

1091 

1092 
675 
472 

74* 1 
87 


The total number of gathas common to Gaharayanakosa and Lilavai 
comes to 28. 


TABLE V 


Gaharayanakosa Kumarapalapratibodha 

Gatha No. Page No. (Verse No.) 


24 

1 (9) 

65 

77 

66 

4 (41) 

150 

237 

214 

365 

215 

305 

224 

23 

225 

84 

226 

255 

231 

116 

307 

249 

556 

9 


The total number of gathas common to Gaharayanakosa and 
Kumarapalapratibodha comes to 12. 

A few more gathas are identified with stray gathas : 

v - 12 This gatha is simply a Maharastrl version of the Culika-PaisacI 

verse which occurs at the beginning of Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. 
The Culika-PaisacI passage is well preserved in Siddha-hema IV 
326-327. 

v. 166 This Gatha is first cited by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka II 

(p. 262). 
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V. 418 


V. 428 

v. 443 

v. 477 

v. 703 

v. 707 

v. 786 

v. 236 \ 
v. 238 J 


P. 2 v. 5 


P. 2. v. 6 


P 2 v. 9 
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This occurs in Surasundaricariya (II-V. 172) with minor variant 
readings : 

fa ^ST-WT-fafaR I 

extern fa fawt fa arrafa fat ii 

This gatha belongs to Ratnavali, the well-known play of Harsa. It 
occurs at II. v. 1 

This gatha is cited in Kavyaprakdsa (IV. v. 66, p. 141, Jhalakikar’s 
edition). 

This gatha is cited in Kavyaprakdsa (III. v. 16, p. 75, Jhalakikar’s 
edition). 

This gatha is cited in Dhvanyaloka (III. p, 352, Banaras Ed. with 
Balapriya commentary). 

This gatha is cited in Dhvanyaloka (I. p. 76). 

This gatha is cited by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijlvita (I. v. 20) 

These two gathas are found also in Chappannaya-gahas as gatha 
No. 74 (with variant readings) and gatha No. 48 respectively. 

This comparative study helps us to correct some of the doubtful 
readings indicated with a question-mark by the editors. 

This gatha which is drawn from Gaiidavaho (v. 3) needs to be 
corrected. Even the correction noted in the list of corrections does 
not help. The gatha should read : 

ci M U I4$ fdPlIW-^u, | 

WPJ-falcffa o8( ^CTT-fu|Uj[U|- qpge)UU | ) || 

[fa wm lH=Wfd I 

"TR ^T-fafafa-fafar?!: II] 

Vakpatiraja commences his work with this gatha paying homage 
to the Self-bom god (Brahma). The third quarter of this opening 
verse of Gaiidavaho should be corrected to : 

• I tI - (Rcd-Tjfa fa4 TET'g) 

j ! mi ffarn - (Rvf ^ fa 4 Rfa' i j4 T p] 

This gatha belongs to Gaiidavaho (v. 18). Our text differs from the 
printed text of Gaiidavaho as far as ya-sruti is concerned. 
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P 2. v. 10 

P. 6 v. 54 

P. 6 v. 55 

P. 6 v. 56 


P. 6 v. 59 


P. 8 v. 91 

P. 8 v. 92 

P. 11 v. 127 


This verse occurs in Gaiidavaho (v. 6). The second half should be 
corrected as : 

f^rra--qfwftsTrT || ] 


The reading 3cc£S preserved in Vajjalagga (v. 605 * 1) is far 
superior to "34 3^3. 


(As pointed out by the editors) this gatha occurs in Vajjalagga 
(No. 600). The words fa and ■HlfV-i must be read together as 
faratflfa (Sk. 1. R(^iiRgct)i-fc6'il^i-name of a cowherdess, 3. fa3ffa#0 


This gatha, as pointed out by the Editors, occurs in Vajjalagga (v. 
598). The second quarter of this gatha presents much more 
convincing reading than what we find in Vajjalagga. With these 
readings (fa-Hife^i far fam%3T 4> u £) there is no need to emend the 
text of Vajjalagga as proposed by Prof. Patwardhan (vide his notes 
to (598), p. 546). The third quarter in Vajjalagga, however, 
presents better reading (TTrt fa fa^dum, Sk TTfqfa fa33I-3fa) than 
the corresponding quarter in the present Kosa does. wWifaTJTWT3Tt 
is most probably a corruption of u|-fa^3T-cFJT3lt (T^fafafaddldd^:) 


This gatha occurs, as pointed out by the editors, in Vajjalagga (v. 
747). The second half of this gatha presents a far more 
satisfactory reading than what we find in the present Kosa : 

-jut ^ TiijVij' sft TfagfasTf | 

[%3 T«Fr 3 *fT3fa: 3b 3faS[ffaT: I] 

This line must be the original one for it also occurs in 
Rayanayara-vajja itself in gatha No. 756 with reference to another 
ratna (the moon) churned out of the ocean. 


This gatha is, as noted by the editors, common to Vajjalagga (No. 
115). The reading “3c«fa 3ff3Tt” in Vajjalagga is much better than 
our reading 3 (? 3t) %3 'TOfeft. 

The reading is obviously a printer’s devil. It should read 

(Sk. 3L%). 


This gatha belongs to Gaiidavaho (No. 931). There the second 
quarter reads : 

"TFT fa ^ 3faf3T fasr”. The reading in our Kosa stands thus : 
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“ijnRTfim MRfgaT #q;”. “ipraRnw” is patently a corrupt reading 
and hardly makes any sense. 

p. 12 v. 139 The reading is obviously a printing mistake for As it is 
not indicated in the list of corrections it is noted here. 

P. 15 v. 173 This gatha belongs to Gaiidavaho (No. 976). There we have the 
reading "^3^^ f^Pd” instead of “WRPJt R f^fd ” in the 
present Kosa. 

p. 16 v. 193 The original reading (V ^ to expand, bloom, open) suits the 
context all right as a bed or assemblage of lotuses blooms at sun¬ 
rise. The editor’s emendation neither suits the context nor is 
happy. 

p. 17 v. 213 The gatha, as it stands, does not construe well. With slight 
emendations if it is rewritten, it yields good sense: 

'iirfviPisit frT (? I^T) fdrdllJ, (? fitter) | 

tfRaqi^ || 


“LaksmI and KIrti are looked upon as King’s two wives. Kirti 
thinks that the king is embraced by LaksmI; naturally, she is full 
of jealousy, as it were, (and out of jealousy, anger) she wanders 
over the whole earth. O King, look.” It is a fine instance of 
Vyajastuti (helped by Utpreksa). 

p. 19 v. 236 The gatha, as presented here, does not yield a happy sense. The 
Kosa called Chappannayagahao presents it somewhat differently. 
We may profitably compare their text. 

frig HfeAlrl | 

pc<uu||u|-^-^|' d ,j||u| % gfan u Gdhdrayanakosa 

1?rg ^§r ^ %RTg i 

lqvii«i-'^R-rds5n ij ii i J| % ^rfw l?f% II Chappaannayagahao 

The three things, 1. Vijnana. 2. Jnana and 3. Saundarya are 
generally associated with rajakula, gurukula and Vesyas 
respectively. We will have to correct the text accordingly. 

p. 23 v. 285 The reading j s non-sensical. Probably, it is a corruption of 

or a printing mistake for < 434 ^ 1 . 

p. 23 v. 293 The reading makes no sense. Many works such as 

Saptasatisara (V. 417, Kalpalataviveka (p. 18), Srngaraprakasa (p. 
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p. 26 v. 329 

p. 27 v. 338 

p. 27 v. 339 

p. 27 v. 342 

p. 28 v. 355 

p. 29 v. 363 
p. 30 v. 383 

p. 31 v. 390 
p. 34 v. 430 


818), Dhvanydloka (p. 237, N. S. Ed.) contains this gdthd. Weber 
too includes it in his edition of Gathasaptasati (No. 954). 

3T'jf^37^'-'^737T'4T^ ofij 8P4SFT P=l(u|!c1 ^TtTTTTT / q|<q|(j | 

W cfif d^lSTRTl / crloSieiHHl fpTSnrrf^f? || 

This gatfta belongs to LTlaval (No. 423). There it opens with the 
words eft d'HH PrNvFFF” whereas here it opens with “7TT cTTh 
Ph4^^h”. The reading ^ (Sk cf/Mar. ^Tfeft) is 

perfectly all right and the emendation “efr(tft) oq * * i s 

uncalled for. 

The reading 3Pft3^5 is unintelligible. The reading given in the 
footnote too is equally unintelligible. Gathasaptasati (IV. 6) 
preserves the correct reading : STocft 

There is no need to emend the text as ^Tt [? s]*n4 Read in this 
connection the gloss of Mathuranath Shastri on G. S. VI. 24... “tt 
Wi: (finraR:) W: l” NS ed. p. 268. 

The reading in the present Kosa (^RF) \TH41 u i needs to be 
corrected to O^R?) in accordance with the original 

reading in Gathasaptasati. 

In Gathasaptasati (II. 99) as well as in Sarasvatikanthdbharana 
fP- 373 ) have the reading f^T’ whereas here we have 

^ The reading ai? would mean the nayaka himself is 

the speaker whereas the reading would mean that the speaker 
is a female messenger pleading the cause of ndyikd. 

As stated above (Note to p. 27 v. 339) there is no need to emend 
the text as '^roTt [? 5]«fuft here also. 

Ranaranayarujjaduccalaehim (?)- This gdthd is cited in 
Srhgaraprakasa (p. 1067). But there the text shows some gaps 
and presents a few incorrect readings. A comparision of these two 
texts helps us in restoring the original gdthd. The reading 
“ranaranaarajja dovvala..:’ in SP gives us a clue to correct the 
doubtful reading in the present Kosa as ‘ranaranaya-rujja- 
dubbalaehim.' 

The editors proposed emendation well agrees with the 
corresponding reading in Gathasaptasati (ujA'fd). 

The reading in Vajjalagga (v. 346) is fe[| 3 R!Mc|> l in place of u cT? 
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p. 35 v. 450 


p. 39 v 499 


p. 39 v. 501 


p. 39 v. 505 


p. 40 v. 516 
and 

p. 72 v. 73 


p. 41 v. 519 
v. 521 
v. 522 
v. 522 
v. 524 

v. 525 
Stud.-70 
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i n the present Kosa. 

This gatha occurs in Gathasaptasati (VI. 18). There the text reads 
‘bahohabharia' and the reading ‘MhuMa-phuria’ is recorded in the 
footnotes. The latter part of the second half in GS reads : 

‘Savahavattham gaam pemmam.' 1 The Editors of the present Kosa 
read ‘Satahavattham mae pimme ’ and add a question-mark. The 
SP (p. 1211) correctly reads: ‘ Savahavattham gae pemme.’ 

The opening words of this gatha present corrupt readings. The 
editors’ emendation ft "4 [? ft4] 4 46141 U«l I if too is not helpful. 
We should read with Weber (No. 837) : ftsi 4161414414. "ft<^” 
in the second half of this gatha is obviously a misreading or 
misprint or scribal error for 

The second half of this gatha reads differently in Ltiavai from 
where this gatha is picked up : 

f44 faCcKs?) -gcRafni -qsur I 

It is, of course, more meaningful. 

Gathasaptasati (No. II 53) presents somewhat different readings : 

cfter f?3T3Tfar I 

ch^VTH$<H 4444^4 <4 qfgg l j II 
These readings make better sense. 

The first half of these two gathas presents different readings : 
fir ftncrc? 4?753iJ srat ft ftcjyr i 

The first half needs to be corrected as; 
opeq? sfti ft i 

["41 ?]7T should be corrected as : TtTT 

4f(? ^)vj should be corrected as 4W4^fl 

°*#!614iq[? 74]” ” ” o7#^T-4 l4ft4 . 

7T46M4T46IT *’ " " 7 14644417441 
The first half should be read as : 

^-■4^-t44^-7ft-4444-ft^-4lftW4-410)4 I 
4leiHC4)4ft4 should be corrected to 434114clN 
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v. 526 

p. 43 v. 545 


p. 44 v. 557 

p. 46 v. 584 
p. 46 v. 590 
p. 46 v. 593 


p. 48 v. 617 
p. 49 v. 625 

p. 49 v. 630 

p. 49 v. 635 

p. 53 v. 680 

p. 58 v. 741 

p. 58 v. 746 
p. 59 v. 760 


‘h-hR^ 0 ’ should be corrected to hfw<-4l7^T-'q^ff4-TT3^' 

Note : All these corrections are based on the source Lilavai. 

The expression HgPiqiaqt is rather unusual. The present gatha is 
quoted in Alamkarakaustubha (p. 36). There we have the reading 
* J isf'j|si3T| (Sk KaPi^idi) in place of (Sk 47srf=rqTcT). The 

svopajnacommentary of Visvesvara elucidates TfelPHH l cl^KH ^- 

Visvesvara’s reading seems to be preferable. 

The reading needs to be corrected to (Sk 

4-slsjlaicicid) 

Lilavai (No. 1091) reads instead of f^TCTg?' in our Kosa. 

Lilavai (No. 675) reads ‘OTfcpJTbh: for and f ^gcTt for PqdP^dl 

The text as printed in our Kosa, is corrupt, Gaiidavaho (No. 1182) 
reads : 

^-•^TTui cf | 

if^Tl hSTJTTf^T-fqy| u| II 

hfagRfcf I 

l^ J pMlRHp1^IM-c|cbq^)4lMH II] 
should be corrected to 

The reading found in Vajjdlagga (v. 252) is far superior to 
Tlf^r in the present Kosa. 

Gathasaptasati (11.39) reads the second quarter thus : ^ f^rt 

Mid i 

The third quarter in Vajjdlagga is somewhat different ,T #FfN 
(Sk ‘HfdHlHi ^4 =F*ffcT) 

The list of corrections advises us to correct to TPTt^t. Most 

probably, it is a printing mistake for TTHI^dl. 

The reading found in Jogalekar’s edition of Gdthdsaptasati 
(No. 1005) yields much better sense than the reading ftnp in the 
present edition. 

Vajjdlagga (v. 159) reads in place of of our Kosa. 

The reading “itafTFT” in the present Kosa is not happy as it 
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offends symmetry. The reading in Vajjdlagga (No. 226. 3) 

must be the genuine reading. 

p. 61 v. 782 The fourth quarter presents difficulties. The emendation proposed 
by the editors hardly helps. Vajjdlagga (No. 67) reads the quarter 
correctly. (‘eqFffc atradd 

To trace the sources of the rest of the gdthas in the present Kosa would 
prove an interesting and illuminating study, It would improve some doubtful or 
wrong readings. One would have to take into account some important Prakrit 
Maharastri/Jain Maharastrl) works composed entirely in the gatha metre or works 
in prose and verse (containing gathas) or other Kosas like Chappannayagahao 
which were composed before the close of the 12th Century A. D. 

One would like to agree with the Editors’ view that ‘Prakrit language and 
Prakrit writers had the opportunity to be in close contact with the people. The 
vista which was almost closed to Sanskrit language and Sanskrit writers was 
open to Prakrit language and Prakrit writers. This is the reason why those 
elements that capture the hearts of common man predominate in Prakrit literary 
works.’ This view, however, cannot claim to be universally true. If we take into 
consideration the topmost Prakrit poets and their Prakrit works, for instance, 
Pravarasena and his Setubandha, Vakpatiraja and his Gaildavaho, we have no 
alternative but to admit that long portions of these poems written in an ornate, 
pompous style full of long compounds, are all Sanskrit turned into Prakrit by the 
poets. These poets thought in Sanskrit, first put their ideas in a Sanskrit draft 
and then presented them in the form of Prakrit verses. Common people apart, 
even well educated post-graduate students of Prakrit languages and literatures 
would not properly and fully understand and appreciate these erudite, difficult 
portions without the help of Sanskrit commentaries or translations in English or 
a modem Indian language. The editors’ view holds good in the case of poets like 
Hala Satavahana, Jayavallabha and their works Gathasaptasati and Vajjdlagga. 

Notwithstanding few deficiencies and differences of opinion on a point 
or two, all lovers of Prakrit language and literature will welcome this valuable 
publication and extend very warm congratulations to the Director of the 
Institute and the joint editors for presenting to the world of scholars of Prakrit 
language and literature this treasury of the gems of the subhasitas. 

ODD 
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TARAYANA (Taragana) : 

An Anthology of Bappabhatti* 


The Jain tradition claims Bappabhatti to have been an eminent Prakrit 
Poet. His Subhasitakosa, Tardy ana (Taragana ) was known to be his very- 
important poetic work from references made to it by Dhanapala, 
Vadijanghala and Prabhacandra. The credit of bringing it to light with a 
masterly, although anonymous commentary goes to Prakrit Text Society. Dr. 
H. C. Bhayani, a veteran Indologist has ably edited it on the basis of its only 
available MS. He has added, below each gatha and its commentary, lucid 
English translation and prefaced the edition with a valuable Introduction. 

In his 17 page Introduction Dr. Bhayani gives a description of the 
Manuscript and briefly deals with the life and literary activity of the poet 
Bappabhatti Suri. Regarding the anthology he notes the literary references 
and gives information about its compiler (Sankuka), its general structure, its 
listing device, its subjectmatter and finally dwells upon its style and literary 
merit. 


Dr. Bhayani does not agree, and rightly so, with the scholars who 
disregard and denounce the traditional Jain accounts as unreliable. Making 
allowance for exaggerations, errors, their legendary and motivated nature he 
shows how the traditional account of Bappabhatti preserves some facts and 
how the discovery of Tarayana bears out the Jain account on such points as 
Bappabhatti’s poetic powers and his close association with king Amma alias 
Nagavaloka as an eminent poet at the latter’s court. 


★ Tarayana (Taragana) : An Anthology of Bappabhatti’s Prakrit Gathas, Compiled by 
Sankuka, with an anonymous Sanskrit commentary, edited by H. C. Bhayani, 
published by Dalsukh Malvania, Secretary, Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad, 1987, 
pp. 8 + 79. Price. Rs. 20/- 
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The general neglect in which Bappabhatti has fallen, which to Dr. 
Bhayani is rather a mystery may be explained by his being what Dr. Bhayani 
calls ‘a vidagdha poet’ (a pandita -poet or scholar poet)-a scholar who has 
spoilt his lucidity by his wide-ranging allusiveness : “In several verses the idea 
is complex and the use of slesa makes it further complicated”. These verses 
would not have become intelligible but for the anonymous commentary 
which “meticulously explains various compound expressions”, clarifies both 
the meanings of double-meaning expressions” and “brings out the precise 
meaning and purport of the verses.” 

In style and diction Bappabhatti is closely akin to Sarvasena (?), 
Pravarasena and Vakpati-raja and diametrically opposed to Hala. The 
difficulty of his writing is perhaps responsible for his remaining in obscurity 
for several centuries past. He was not, however, totally forgotten or ignored 
by later writers. Dr. Bhayani has pointed out how Bappabhatti’s ideas 
contained in two of his verses are borrowed by VTra, the author of 
Jambusamicariya, an Apabhramsa text and one more verse has been cited, 
anonymously, by Bhoja, a standard authority on Alamkarasastra, in his 
Srngaraprakasa. In this context it may be pointed out here that there are 
quite a few other citations of Bappabhatti’s verses in Bhoja’s Srhgdraprakasa 
(S’P) and Sarasvatikanthabharana ( SK ) and in Jinesvarasuri’s 
Gaharayanakosa: 

The gatha opening with BT (Tg v 131) is cited by 

Bhoja in S’P Vol II, p. 458 v4, again Vol III, p. 619 VI and once again, Vol 
IV p. 1175 v.6. Further, ‘it is also cited by him in SK Ch IV p. 498 v 155, 
and again Ch V, p 679 v 354. 

There is still another gatha cited by Bhoja in his S’P Vol IV p 1091 v3. 
The corrupt text of this gatha when restored closely agrees with Tg v 161. 
It is very interesting to note that the said citation in SP closely resembles GS 
(W). 840. On the authority of Sankuka who unhesitatingly attributes it to 
Gajapati ( a nom de plume a pseudonym pf Bappabhatti). We may be 
justified in saying that Bhoja has drawn upon Bappabhatti’s muktakas. 

Compared with Bhoja Jinesvarasuri who compiled his GRK in VS. 
1251, draws heavily on Bappabhatti’s muktaka verses. On scrutiny we find 
that Jinesvarasuri has taken over from TG the following fifteen gathds : 
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The Pratlka of the verse 

Tg Page-S.no 

GRK Page-S.no 


tk-3R 

kR-W 

R. If ttf'OTl W -gffr«rcFTt 

R°.*R 

^.Roy 

3. ^ -fell 

RR.*k 


s<§cicKgi<u| ^J*TI 

WM6 


k. TnyTOT-Tdrr-Tt 

Rk-k° 

«5MR 


R^.va 


V3. 3#rf^I3Tt 

R^.kk 

^.R°k 

hocT 



Tdw-WTTH cjf 

3R.*^ 


?o. <i ^ 

3R.^k 

c.c\ 

u. '41° 


Rk-3^ 

?R. fvT 1^3) 

V°A9g 

Rg.^^ao 

f^rj fh 

*k-^ 

3*.^k 


k^k* 


?k- RMcj, 4FT cf vjiuih 0 


3^.k°R 


In the light of these citations one may venture to hazard a guess that 
a few more verses from the last portion of Tarayana may have been cited by 
Bhoja in his two works on alarhkara, SP and SK and by Jinesvarasuri in his 
GRK. This guess finds a sort of support in that Jinesvarasuri cites the 
following gatha (v.140) : 

wrr tor ^terfci n 

—Which forms part of the seven gathas said to be sent by Bappabhatti 
as part of retort to Amma’s verses....It is quite likely that these gathas also 
were included in the Tarayana and figured in that portion which is now lost 
(see p. 10) (Introduction Tarayana, pp. 7-8) 

Incidentally, the text of Tarayana helps us to restore the missing 
words, corrupt readings in the corresponding verses taken over by 
Jinesvarasuri; 
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P.V. 

GRK 

P.V. 

Tg 

6.6?, 

o c o o o 

ci tR^PcI 73trr 


7T qUe^Pd 




tick 


T(?^) eT? =hHcriq>jj 


=bhciqui 





Note : The Editors have corrected the emended 

reading to in 


the Errata they have added at the end of GRK. 

4) 52.666 GRK reads. 

4eiciw eFlfeTB[rTR] cTRWf I 

^5 ^R3Tt [?-.JifJTg'trgci ef || 

15.32 TG however reads : 

TRrTrTRT efilftl H I I 

^R3Tt trin rajcr Tsrsr-Tgci cf n 

5) 17.205 3T7t cRteit [] 28.55 f% 3%sfen37t 

6. 29.370 % 40.79 

It is an unfortunate fact which is very obvious that almost every page 
of this otherwise excellent edition has been disfigured by errors in printing. Not 
much purpose can be served by commenting on the number of such errors. 
Most of the books of the nature of Tarayana which needs knowledge of two 
or three scripts and languages and of diacritical marks suffer from such 
misfortune inspite of a lot of care the printing press and the author who usually 
is the proof-reader take. To avoid such mistakes much better organization is 
needed than can be possible in our publication world. All that one can say 
at this stage is ‘Bear with us.’ 

Finally all lovers of Prakrit and Sanskrit poetry will warmly welcome 
this unique work and congratulate the Prakrit Text Society and Dr. H. C. 
Bhayani for presenting to the world of scholars “the sole preserved specimen 
of the Prakrit Muktaka Poetry of a known author, who flourished in the long 
interval between Hala Satavahana the author of Saptasataka or Gathd-Kosa 
and Jayavallabha, the author of Vajjalagga.” 

PS I am happy to add that there is still one more gatha from Taragana which 
has been cited by Bhoja in SP (vol III, p 636, v.3). When restoring the 
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Prakrit verses from SP I had left it as it is adding the remark ‘This verse 
/ gatha is highly corrupt and therefore obscure. Bhoja’s text reads : 

*pgf?3TTTTt oTSITcTWfavITfoT I 

1%-ffT vj t | 

Taragana, verse 171 (p. 70) helps us to restore the corrupt text and 
render it intelligible. 

to? ctf fetoipui-torai i 

list 1% chu-uiKiut •sfopir u 

[ton torn (rttti) ttish ftoltotom: i 

W tRt ■56Rlcl% w tof II] 

□ □ □ 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES-I* 


The volume under review is a collection of 33 papers and articles pertaining 
to the areas of Literary and Performing Arts and of Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
studies by Dr. H. C. Bhayani (Bhayani). These papers and articles were published 
from time to time during the last four decades in various Oriental Research 
Journals. Part I deals with 14 topics relating to Literary and Performing Arts (pp. 
3-126) and Part II with 19 topics concerning Prakrit and Apabhramsa studies 
Cpp. 129-356). Pages 357 to 360 give us detailed information regarding their first 
publication. The Index added at the end covers pp. 361 to 365. 

As a scholar of Indology Bhayani has won international repute. His 
interests are varied. A mere glance at the Table of Contents is enough to give an 
idea of the range of his interests in the various branches of learning : the 
languages Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Old Gujarati and their literatures, 
Sanskrit Poetics, Lexicography, Metrics and Grammar. This collection easily 
bears testimony to his profound and wideranging scholarship and critical ability 
of a high order. By his comparative and critical study he sheds new light on the 
topics chosen for study. Each and every paper is important in its own way. All 
readers may not find all papers of equal interest. Whatever papers however they 
choose, according to their own interest, predilection, for careful reading, are 
bound to enjoy them and enrich their knowledge. 

Some of the papers are of general interest and appealing to every reader. 
For instance, Krsna’s early life and his childhood exploits, are of perennial interest. 
Bhayani’s three papers. Part. II. 7, 8 and 9 dealing with the childhood exploits of 
Krsna, his unique relationship with his three less known sweethearts -Pall, Dhanya 
and CarukesI, and the sources of two of his puranic episodes 1 . Gopivastraharana 


* INDOLOGICAL STUDIES-I (Literary and Performing Arts, Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
Studies) H. C. BHAYANI, published by Parshva Prakashan, Nisha Pole Naka, Jhaverivad, 
Relief Road, Ahmedabad- 380 001, 1993, pp. 3-365, Rs. 250. 
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(Krsna steals Gopls’ clothes) and 2. Krsnanvesana (Gopls’ wanderings in the 
woodland in search of Krsna) respectively deserve special mention in this respect. 

Now, Valmlki’s Rdmayana and some other Ramayanas are wellknown 
throughout the world. Bhayani’s paper “the Prakrit and Apabharamsa Ramayanas” 
introduces the reader to the less known Ramayanas especially the Jain versions 
of the story of Rama. Although less known, they present some interesting 
variations—modifications and innovations. 

Kalidasa’s famous lyrical poem, called Meghaduta or Meghasandesa is 
universally known. But there is no unanimity among scholars and writers on 
Poetics regarding the type of kavya (poetry) to which it belongs, Bhoja cites it as 
an example of the type called Samghata. It is thus defined : “Samghata is a group 
of self-contained stanzas relating to a single theme and of single authorship like 
the Vrndavana and the Meghaduta” (Srhgaraprakasa Vol. II, p. 470, Mysore edn. 
1963). Hemacandra follows Bhoja and models his definition on Bhoja’s 
definition and reproduces the same two illustrations ( Kavyanusasana , Mahavlra 
Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1964 edn. p. 466). Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana, 
however calls it a Khandakavya : Khandakavyam bhavet kavyasyaikadesdnusari 
ca yatha megha-dutadih ! 

—VI. 329. 

(Tr. That poem which partly follows the type named Kavya is called 
Khandakavya.”'). 

It is not possible to bring out the importance of each and every paper in 
the collection in a review like this. Suffice to say that each and every paper adds 
to our knowledge. 

We warmly congratulate Dr. Bhayani for making these papers easily 
available to interested scholars by collecting them in this volume and for his 
valuable contribution to different branches of learning. 

□ □ □ 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES-II* 


Dr. H. C. Bhayani (Bhayani) is one of the topmost indologists in the 
century today. His first volume of Indological Studies was published in 1993. 
Now, the second volume is being presented to the world of Indological students. 
It contains Bhayani’s research papers and notes relating to Prakrit, Apabhramsa, 
Gujarati, etc. They deal mostly with some historical problems, lexicological and 
exegetical matter and etymologies, and were published during the long period of 
1945 to 1997. A few of the notes are translated from Gujarati. The paper, “The 
Prakrit of the Early Jain Canonical commentaries” aims at demonstrating how 
for the history of the Prakrit language, the early stratum of commentaries on the 
Jain Canon can provide us with quite valuable data. In this paper on “The 
Prakrit of the Nanapamcamikaha” Bhayani observes that the flexibility of the 
language of Jain Prakrit works imparts them a sort of fresh and living touch 
which is generally missed in other Prakrit works. Of all the papers his paper on 
the sources of Prakrit illustrations of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar is most 
outstanding. It attests to his profound scholarship, diligence, industry and 
careful application to his chosen work. His three papers relating to Apabhramsa 
language along with his small book Apabhramsa Language and Literature , B. L. 
Institute of Indology, Delhi, 1989 constitute his invaluable contribution to 
Apabramsa studies. 

His note on Interpretation of some passages of Gaiidavaho deserves our 
special attention. He writes : “N. G. Suru has rendered a great service to the 
students of Prakrit literature by giving a careful English translation along with 
explanatory notes, of the highly important but equally difficult mahakavya, the 
Gaiidavaho of Vakpatiraja written about 730 A.C. He then discusses interpretation 
of eight of its verses and offers alternative renderings which are at once 
appropriate and convincing. Readers’ attention may here be drawn to p. 142 (8) 

★ INDOLOGICAL STUDIES-II (Literary and Performing Arts, Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
Studies) Volume 2, H. C. Bhayani, published by Parshva Publication, Nisha Pole Naka, 
Jhaverivad, Relief Road, Ahmedabad-380001, 1998, pp. 243, Rs. 250/- 
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v.495. The sense of the verse is not correctly grasped by Suru. Goiira=Gopura 
means ‘the city-gate’, not ‘balcony’. NIsamanna means ‘unique’, not ‘generality’. 
Pariha = Parikha means ‘moat’ (around the city), not ‘rampart’... 

In a brief review it is not possible to dwell on the merits of each and every 
paper. So also there are many interesting notes on various words from some 
Prakrit and Sanskrit Texts. By way of example we may refer to two or three such 
notes. 


(1) ‘Caitya’ (pp. 186-87)- In Prakrit caitya ( ceia) is widely used in the 
sense of a ‘temple in general. But Hemacandra notes in his Abhidhanacintamani 
that ‘caitya’ and Vihara’ signify a Jain temple. Now this is a quite significant 
change of meaning when we consider that this meaning developed possibly after 
the disappearance of Buddhism from India. 

(2) ‘Bhadanta’ (pp. 206-207) : In Valmlki’s Ramayana the expression 
‘bhadram te’ occurs as a formula of blessing, of averting evil or formal 

greeting. Bhadanta is quite well known in Pali as a term of respectable 

address or adjective with respect to a Buddhist mendicant, monk, etc. Its 
contracted form ‘bhamte’ (for bhaddamte) is frequently used similarly in the 

Jain Agamas. The address thereby expresses his or her reverence and good 

wishes ‘Bless you’ ! ‘Let no evil visit you’. 

(3) ‘ParadP : Upper garment (pp. 197-199) V. 238 in Hala’s Saptasataka 
in translation means : “The farmer buys a bull in exchange of his upper garment 
during the month of Magha, keeping in view the breasts of his charming young 
wife that were veritable smokeless fire of rice-husks.” 

Bhayani examines the occurrence of the Prakrit word in the various 
gathas cited by the various alamkarikas and concludes that the correct form of 
the word is ‘parad?, derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Pravara’ (p. 198). 

One regrets this otherwise excellent work is disfigured by misprints. 
Scholars of Prakrit and Apabhxarhsa would congratulate with the reviewer, 
Bhayani for making these research papers and notes easily accessible by 
collecting them in this volume. 

□ □ □ 
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saptasatisara with bhAvadipika* 


ALL students of Prakrit Literature and Sanskrit Poetics will welcome this 
volume. Dr Upadhye, the eminent Prakritist and Master Editor has critically 
edited the text of Saptasatisara along with the commentary Bhavadipika. In his 
valuable Introduction Dr. Upadhye treats of the relevant topics : 1. MSS Material 
And Text-Constitution, 2. Muktaka Poetry, 3. Kosas or Anthologies, 4. King Hala, 
5. Hala’s Sattasai, 6. Commentaries on the Gathasaptasati and 7. Verna Bhupala 
and his Bhavadipika. He then adds select Bibliography which is very useful for 
intensive study of the text. 

Saptasatisaratika , which is named Bhavadipika, is a commentary in 
Sanskrit on a select Century of Prakrit Gathas from the Gathasaptasati. Just as 
Hala selected, in the past, seven hundred out of one crore of gathas so Vema 
Bhupala selected one hundred even out of that seven hundred. He first gives the 
gatha; then adds his chaya; thereafter he supplies the conlext and explains the 
text often commenting on unusual Prakrit words; he then elucidates the 
alamkara and dhvani aspects of this gatha. It is this dhvani aspect which is of 
supreme importance and is responsible for the title of the commentary as 
Bhavadipika. At the end of the text are added four useful Indices : 1. Index of 
Gatha, 2. Bhavadipika’s quotations from the sutras of Trivikrama, 3. quotations 
in the Bhavadipika. from other standard works and finally, 4. Gathas from 
Saptasatisara, quoted in other works (on Poetics). 

The learned editor has spared no efforts to restore the version which must 
have been in front of Vema Bhupala. Occasionally however, we come across 
readings which do not agree with the Sanskrit Commentary. For instance, the 
Gatha (No. 88) reads cfT but the Sanskrit commentary on it gives its chaya as 


★ Saptasatisara with Bhavadipika. of Vema Bhupala Along with Chappannaya-Gahao 
(Text and Chaya) By Dr. A. N. Upadhye (Shivaji University Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 
Vol III), Shivaji University, Kolhapur, 1970, Rs. 7/- 
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cfracTT. The word 3lfcfft6fc|3Tt ( Gatha No 94) seems to be a misprint for sifalftEfclSTt. 
Again, one does not feel very sure whether the reading '4lri^«I3Tt ( Gatha No. 92) 
is correct or a scribal error for The Index “listing 18 verses from the text 

that are quoted in other works” mentions only one work, viz. Kavyanusasanarh 
which is later compared to earlier standard works such as Dhvanyaloka., 
Sarasvatfkanthabharana, Srngdraprakasa, and Kavyaprakdsa that quote about 
fifty verses occurring in Saptasatisara. It is very likely that in selecting his 
century of Gathas Verna Bhupala was influenced by his study of these standard 
works on Poetics. 

At the end of this text and commentary the editor presents by way of 
Parisistam his excellent paper on Chappannayagahao which was first published 
in the Journal of the Oriental Institure, Baroda, Vol. IX, IV. June 1962. The value 
of this paper is greatly enhanced by the addition of Sanskrit Chaya by the Editor 
himself to the Prakrit text. 

We congratulate Dr. Upadhye on presenting this volume to the scholarly 
readers of Prakrit language and literature and of Sanskrit Poetics. 

□ □ □ 
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WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIAN TALES* 


This book presents fifteen Indian tales, drawn mostly from Jain Prakrit 
literature and a few from Sanskrit literature. They are drawn from (1) 
Vasudevahindi (3rd Century A. D.); Majjhimakhanda (4th century A. D. ?), (2) 
Dharmopadesamalavivarana; (3) Bhavabhavana (11th Century A. D.); (4) 
Kahanayakosa (11th century A. D.); (5) Kathasaritsagara (11th century A. D. in 
Sanskrit); (6) Yasastilakacampu (12th century A. D.) in Sanskrit; (7) 
Kumaravalapadiboha (12th century A. D.); (8) Paiyakahasarhgaha (12-13th 
century A. D.); (9) Rayanaseharakaha (15th century A. D.); (10) Nammaya- 
sundartkaha (12th century A. D.) 

All the fifteen tales are very fascinating and interesting. Dr. Jain rightly 
observes : “Prakrit Jain Narrative Literature, having the elements of folklore is 
extremely rich in popular tales pertaining to real life. Unfortunately, it has not 
been fully explored or properly rendered into English or modern Indian 
languages. It contains valuable narrative literature describing the social and 
cultural life of ancient men and women in different ages and social spheres” 
(Introduction, p. xvii) 

Dr. Jain himself first translated these tales from Prakrit and Sanskrit into 
Hindi. Mrs. Margaret Walter has rendered a majority of these tales from Hindi 
into English; and quite a few tales have been translated from Hindi into English 
by Mrs. Manju Jain, Dr. Jain’s daughter-in-law. 

These tales vividly portray the life and manners of contemporary men and 
women. Women maintaining their chastity at whatever cost, wealthy merchants, 
princes, courtesans ( ganikas), women messengers ( dutis ) prominently figure in 
these tales. They delight and at the same time teach. Dr. Jain’s Introduction 
briefly deals with the position of women from the times of Rgveda down to the 
15th Century A. D. The collection particularly brings out the richness of Prakrit 

★ By : Jagadishchandra Jain and Margaret Walter, Published by K. M. Mittal, Mittal 
Publications. B-2/19-B, Lawrence Road, Dehli-110035, 1987, pp.xix, 110; Price Rs. 65/- 
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narrative literature vis-a-vis Sanskrit narrative literature. 

It is regrettable that the translators have not made use of diacritical 
marks and that the book is disfigured by a large number of queer expressions, 
funny English structures and even spelling mistakes as noted below : 

p. ix lost dependence (for independence), heroin (for heroine), 
p. xiv employes (for employs), loveable (for lovable), in [the] habit of 
p.xvi lightening (for lightning), oppointed (for appointed). 

P.xvii greatful (for grateful) 
p. 11, p. 12 marchant (for merchant) 
p. 27 para 5 weiled (for wailed) 
p. 38 p. 19 did not head (for heed) 

p. 39 She is willful (? a wilful) child....“bucky thing I am saving (? protecting) 
my son from her presence !” 

p. 41 paras 2 and 4 massengers (for messengers) 
p. 53 (last but one line) does, not leaves (for leave) 

p. 62 para 2 Seeing his wife’s sad state, they both decided....the deity was very 
happy as their wish was granted. 

p. 63 para 3 II. 7-8 or drink (? swallow) your humiliation. 

In spite of these deficiencies. Dr. Jain and Margaret Walter deserve warm 
congratulations on making accessible these charming tales to readers, who are 
not acquainted with Prakrit or Sanskrit language. Their work will delight 
students of comparative literature and comparative myths. 

□ □ □ 
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VIDYASTAKAM* 

• • 


Vidyastakam belongs to the type of kavya called Citra-Kavya (Pictorial 
Poetry, Poetry with the pictorial figures). In this kind of poetry the letters are 
arranged in particular ways in the form of a sword ( khadga ) or a drum 
(muraja ) or a lotus ( padma ) and so forth. This type of poetry is extremely 
difficult. It is therefore called kastakavya, a sort of acrobatics in poetry. 
Generally speaking, it exhibits the poet’s sakti—pratibha or rather the 
flexibility of his pratibha only; and is of no use for instruction in the means 
to the achievement of the four ends of human life (purusarthas). 

Ancient Sanskrit poets like Bharavi, Magha, etc., took delight in 
composing such citrabandhas. There is a sort of vaicitrya (strikingness) in 
them but they are, with rare exceptions, devoid of rasa. The pundits of those 
days used to appreciate this kind of kavya. And to win their applause and 
admiration the poets used to write such laboured poetry. 

Niyam Sagarji has composed this work with the avowed purpose of 
expressing his deep devotion to his own revered guru. He deserves praise for 
successfully carrying out his strenuous undertaking. 

Being fully aware how difficult laboured kavyas are, the poet has 
himself added a Sanskrit commentary as well as a Hindi commentary to his 
kavya. For the benefit and easy understanding of his readers he has also 
added pictures of the different bandhas. 

At the end he has added two useful appendices : 1. dealing with the 
technical terms and 2. another describing the way of life (acara) of a 
Digambara muni (monk). The work is prefaced with an Introduction (named 


★ VIDYASTAKAM : Shri Pradeep Jain, Pradeep Cutpiece, Ashok Nagar (PH. 22462, 22746) 
MP. 1994, pp, XXXVII + 200. Rs. 100. 
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Sampadakiya ) by the renowned Sanskrit scholar, Dr. P. N. Kavthekar. It 
mainly deals with the two topics of gurubhakti and citrakavya. 

This work is unique in the sense that it represents an attempt to 
revive the .old tradition of citrakavyas. 

It would not be out of place if we express here our wish that the poet 
undertakes a Sanskrit mahakavya mainly portraying santarasa. 

□ □ □ 
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APPENDIX 

HARIVIJAYA OF SARVASENA 
(TENTATIVE and FREE) TRANSLATION 

(Part I) 


1. Quite at the outset of the season Madana (the God of Love) caught hold of 
the face of the Goddess of Spring whose ears were decked with mango- 
blossom which particularly pleases him; it marks the beginning of the 
festival and its heady fragrances. 

2. (Hari, i. e., Krsna says :) It fascinates me the colouring which Satyabhama’s 
lovely face gets from her anger over my offence of love—beautiful as the 
moon looks beautiful with muskdeer. 

3. You prize friendship with Krsna, O, Indra, and yet you are reluctant to part 
with Parijata, the jewel (i. e. best) among trees. 

4. Although Satyabhama and the other wives of Krsna were equally hurt, 
Satyabhama alone was angry and felt jealous : both the feelings, were 
proportionately related to her love and regard (for Hari). They (anger and 
jealousy) essentially are reflections of her love. 

5. Krsna gave to RukminI the garland of celestial (Parijata) flowers spreading 
fragrant smell and perfume, although not solicited (or requested for) by 
her; thereby causing pain to Satyabhama’s heart. 

6. You are hurt because I gave the celestial flowers to RukminI, but if I were 
to bring back the very flowers to gratify you it wouldn’t be in keeping with 
my love for you, my delicate one, nor with my offence. 

7. I will soon get you the celestial (Parijata) tree with its leaves moist (or wet) 
with spray of the rut of Airavata, the elephant of Indra, and with its flowers 
mounted upon by bees greedy of nectar-like honey. 
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8. RukminI felt highly flattered by her dear husband’s visit to her which quite 
thrilled her and gave immense pleasure though she had reason to feel 
displeased with him who still showed on him signs of dalliance with her 
rival (Satyabhama). 

9. Out of profound love for Hari Sri (i. e. LaksmI) treated herself trivially, 
when from her own place on Hari’s chest she saw him courting angry 
Satyabhama or when she found herself smothered by the hugs of thousands 
(of dairy-maidens). 

10. Her (Satyabhama’s) heart was overpowered by joy and owing to the 
excitement thus caused, tears gathered in her eyes and in spite of her 
attempts to suppress them, they still rolled down and fell on the back of 
Hari (i. e. Krsna) who was lying prostrate at her feet. 

11. You (O, Hari) have favoured her (RukminI) with a bunch of celestial 
flowers and me (Satyabhama) with your visit. You have done favour to both 
of your women. It looks correct, doesn’t it ? 

12. As the night advanced Hari (i. e. Krsna) who has been separated from his 
beloved, saw the moon rising high in the sky as an impending calamity and 
as the God of Love threatening with his bow. 

13. The rays of the moon, blended with the lustre of the sparkling Kaustubha 
gem, which should (normally) have increased her joy actually aggravated 
her agony and made it just unbearable (because Hari did not offer the 
celestial Parijata flowers to her but simply called on her empty-handed.) 

14. Hari then appeased whatever little anger still was there in her heart by his 
conciliatory gesture viz., falling prostrate at her feet—the feet of his beloved 
(Satyabhama) whose heart was still half-closed against him : he had 
preferred to give to RukminI the celestial Parijata flowers. 

15. Her face promises to beam out any time now—the shades of displeasure are 
receding, a glow of joy is gradually spreading and the mixture of the two 
contrasting moods is increasing the beauty of her face. 

16. “Here he comes”—this announcement of her maids Satyabhama only heard, 
but even though he was very close to her, she didn’t see him as her eyes 
were dimmed by tears. 

17. She was much ahead of her rival in the charms that make men desire 
women and in her love she caused as much torment to her rival—his other 
wife—as her husband admired her. 
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18. That very residence of hers (i.e. of Satyabhama) with the celestial Parijata 
planted at its entrance and full of the decorative arrangement of its flowers 
and with attendants plunged in joy, now looked quite different from what 
it was. 

19. Now, when Hari (Krsna) marched against Indra in order to secure the 
celestial tree {Parijata), Satyabhama, although she had seen (known) his 
valour, distressed at the great calamity she feared out of great love (for 
him), (began to reflect or ponder over)—felt anxious. 

20. With a view to giving his beloved, Satyabhama, the rapture of sexual union 
far exceeding her wildest of desire, Hari, with a smile on his face, and with 
both of his hands holding his mukuta (crown) in its place fell at her feet. 

21. While Satyabhama was increasingly full of regrets for causing separation 
from Hari by her own self, he, on the other hand achieved her desired object 
and came back (safe and sound) home (in Dvaraka). 

22. At the sight of Hari, Satyabhama’s heart leaped with joy and her eyes, filled 
to the brim with happiness wandered all over with pleasure; both of them 
spread on her face an expression of unique grace. 

23. Satyabhama’s eye, tremulous like a swarm of black bees although her heart 
was enchanted by the fragrance of flowers, first rested on her beloved 
(Hari) and then only on the celestial (Parijata) tree (that spread the 
fragrance). 

24. Then her eye, lovely like lotus, overflowing with the feeling of love, 
tremulous through (or under the influence of) love, first rested on her 
beloved (Hari) and then only on the excellent tree, namely Parijata. 

25. “Look here at this your own excellent tree {Parijata)” when her dear 
husband uttered these words, indicative of his profound love (for her), her 
immense satisfaction found free scope to spread (over her whole body). 
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As noted above Bhoja speaks of three Prakrit Mahdkdvyas current in his 
time : Ravanavijaya, Harivijaya and Setubandha composed in asvasakas in the 
skandhaka metre. Of these the first two are irretrievably lost. Very little is known 
about the Ravanavijaya. The Harivijaya of Sarvasena is noted by way of 
appreciation (and criticism) by Sanskrit writers on Poetics : (Dandin), 
Anandavardhana (—his commentator Abhinavagupta—), Kuntaka, Bhoja and 
Hemacandra. Setubandha is the only extant Prakrit Mahakavya. The 
Srhgaraprakasa and the Sarasvatikanthabharana have cited a very large number 
of skandhakas as illustrations while explaining various points of Poetics. Some 
of these clearly belong to Setubandha. Some others belong to, as shown above 
(in part /) to Harivijaya. Over and above these skandhakas (and one skandhaka 
from Ravanavijayaj there are nearly one hundred others which are anonymous. 
It is not possible to say definitely that they are quoted either from Harivijaya and 
/ or Ravanavijaya. Bhoja quotes only one skandhaka from Ravanavijaya as an 
illustration of Kavi-prasamsa, whereas he quotes, as shown above in Part I, not 
less than twenty five skandhakas which definitely belong to Harivijaya. Again, it 
deserves our notice that these twenty five verses which belong to Harivijaya and 
many of the anonymous skandhakas bear close similarity of ideas, phrases, turns 
of expression, diction and style. Further, Pravarasena’s Setubandha which is 
modelled on Sarvasena’s Harivijaya treats in Canto X of the sunset, the nightfall, 
moonrise, the gaieties and amorous activities of the young women, aided by 
their errand-girls, their maiden friends, their pride and jealous anger— mana in 
its various aspects. Many of the anonymous skandhakas deal with these and 
kindred topics from the Science of Erotics. In view of these considerations we 
would venture a guess that these anonymous skandhakas, if not all of them, at 
least a large number of them, are cited from Sarvasena’s Harivijaya. With this 
brief introduction we now set down these anonymous skandhakas : 
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(TENTATIVE and FREE) TRANSLATION 
(Part II) 

1. Why should the night not pine away when she sees in the evening her lover, 
the Moon embracing the East after kissing the face of (the beginning) of the 
Night-fall and then going in the company of Jyotsna (Moonlight) to meet 
the West, his other sweetheart ? 

2. As the eyes reddened by the early morning bath fail to show the colour of 
passion, soft like that of young foliage, even so the eyes dimmed by doting 
passion fail to show signs of anger in them. 

3. There rose the columns of smoke, the shock of hair of the rows of trees, 
fluttering banners of Madana spreading fragrance, the sailing clouds 
screening the moon’s rays, deputies of darkness. 

4. The long day bright with the jewel of the sun in its hood slithered away to 
the West sloughing off the oppressive heat of the noon. 

5. The day falls like a trunk; the sun looks bloody like the throat slit with a 
knife; the twilight drips blood’; and the darkness rolls away like a severed 
head, a black hairy ball. 

6. If outward show of courtesy pleases, and if it is mistaken for true affection 
then indeed there is no difference between genuine affection and pretended 
affection. 

7. Her friends are pretty helpless; they cannot speak for me. She has clearly 
seen with her own eyes the love’s offence I was committing. Naturally it has 
caused her terrible pain. Now Madana (the God of love) and the Moon 
(light) alone can come to my help and appease her anger in their silent 
persuasive way. 

8. The beloveds were deprived of the pleasure of being appeased by their man; 
they couldn’t even pain their feet by kicking their lovers. All their anger was 
dissolved by the moonlight as errand-girls normally do. 

9. In the meantime, the night that had patched up her quarrel with her 
husband, given free scope to her repressed desires and like a friend greatly 
encouraged her to enjoy the pleasure of sex, passed. 

10. When the beloved damsels looked at the wine, the god of Love lifted up his 
bow, when in excitement they took it up he bent and slipped the loop of the 
bow-string into the notch ready for use and when they had a sip he fitted 
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the arrow to the bow aiming at their lovers. 

11. The God of Love takes for his abode the faces of young women with eyes, 
touched with a pencil of collyrium, the naturally red lips slightly painted red 
and are eager for the pleasures of love. 

12. She did not give up her (deep) attachment (for her dear husband); even 
though she was subjected to humiliation, she shed no tears. With her eyes 
not satisfied (?) she heaved a (long) sigh when she found that her husband 
had gone. 

(With the reading dhario amarisa-pasaro (in place of na kaovi raa-mokkha 
in the earlier part of the first half, the meaning would be : ‘Her rising anger 
she controlled.') 

13. The lady can’t make up her mind. Does she tilt the balance in favour of her 
pride or prefer to lose her face ? 

14. After going half way the young women turned round to have a look at their 
lovers who were now clearly visible in the first rays of the moon—they 
couldn’t launch on their adventures of love in the later part of the evening 
but the light of the moon induced them (or was the inspiration). 

15. In a slightly intoxicated state the young woman forgot the offence her lover 
had given her and started talking to him, but suddenly felt ashamed of her¬ 
self remembering the offence and stopped talking, but he (the lover) smiled 
and comforted her. 

16. However repentant I was and firmly set against any more such lapses on 
my part, she was not convinced and in spite of my long pleadings in our 
privacy she still presented her face that was distorted by her anger. How 
much it torments me ! 

17. Lovers generally long to hear from their charming women words that move 
their hearts but the way she turned her face in anger and spoke, quite broke 
his heart to pieces. 

18. Wealth and position command admiration. They are no way bothered by 
infamy, they look down upon good things as undesirable and refuse to 
appreciate good services because they come from the lowly ones. 

19. Her resentful face is flushed red, her speech falters through (infatuation or) 
intoxication as well as jealous anger. 

20. Her heart which had tried to conceal her tormenting pain felt helpless as she 
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came home, tears gathered in her eyes and her lower lip would not stop 
quivering. 

21. O charming one, please tell me whether this is the characteristic of your 
celebrated courtesy that you go back to your wives soon after your fresh act 
of faithlessness. 

22. But, my dear girl, you don’t let me say anything—I would explain—nor do 
you give up your anger. I wonder how you could have become so hard¬ 
hearted—so pitiless and so distant. At one time you doted on me so much. 

23. Her heart was gratified for a moment (by the entreating of her lover, but 
it became heavy with intense anger at the remembered offence and 
although turned back (from jealous anger for a moment) sinks down again 
in jealous anger. 

24. You wicked man (rastal, rogue), you don’t hesitate to misbehave and cause 
pain to a fruitless (ineffective) and gentle person like me. Well, go ahead 
and enjoy yourself. Of the duo (two) let only one suffer. 

25. Her lover who was himself sad, mortified and downcast saw her unhappy 
face completely clouded by sorrow with its eyes lurid with terrible anger. 

26. The young man splashed water in the face of his wife who had quarrelled 
with him, but she didn’t respond in a similar way but disregarded him and 
engaged herself with her maiden friends—this way she caused pain to her 
rivals in love. 

27. How much of beauty can jewellery lend to young women when they are 
insulted or humiliated in their bedroom ? Contentment or inner satisfaction 
is the only real ornamentation compared to which all the elaborate 
jewellery is just nothing ! 

28. We know how much agony she suffered on account of separation : Once 
she was trying to say something but the words were completely lost, she 
tried to smatter a few but ended in only deep sighs. 

29. Any talk about the good qualities of others, though not a full list of all of 
them does come to an end—even if it is an abrupt end. But his talk about 
his beloved though it makes no mention of the delights of their love making 
together, never comes to an end. 

30. The nearer he (Krsna) approached her (Satyabhama’s) mansion, the deeper 
his heart sank in nervousness and the guiltier he felt over the offence he had 

given her (lit. his heart sank in serious apprehension and' uncertainty). 

Stud.-73 
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31. My dear, why should these oblong eyes of yours be pouring forth tears 
tinged with the pigment of your thin collyrium in such a profuse flow ? 

32. O, slender-waisted girl, why do you sit and mope like this, the floral 
decorations of your ears are crushed, your lustrous lower lip is all blanched 
by the breath of your mouth and the paintings on your cheek done with 
fragrant and colourful material are transferred on the palms of your 
hands ? 

33. Why is it that what you want to say remains unsaid ? It only moves around 
inside your mouth, doesn’t even get an indistinct utterance though it comes 
again and again upto your lips and sets them quivering. 

34. O, my dear, although my love for you is unbroken (or uninterrupted, the 
same all along) although I haven’t given you any cause for anger, although 
I have done nothing unworthy or bad, still there has been a scandal which 
caused your displeasure with me (or your anger for me.) 

35. You have not examined the position carefully nor have you shown any 
consideration for mutual trust which has grown over the years. You have 
been causing me pain. 

36. You may take your own time over it, you may not give up your angry 
feelings against me, but please tell me in clear terms whether you think I 
would be guilty of any such lapse, disregarding this (our deep love) ? 

37. The course of love is indeed uncertain : if it moves ahead boldly, it is 
restrained and pushed back and vice versa. Is there any point in being 
resentful ? One doesn’t really know what to do with such a mood (or 
feeling). Such thoughts quite perplex the minds of women. 

38. The eyes of the disillusioned young wife looked for a while painfully at her 
rival in love with whom her husband had seriously misbehaved, and finally 
settled on her friend. 

39. I have put up with all the humiliation, I know of my rival’s interest in the 
offences done to me and I patiently bore the pangs of separation from you. 
Now why should you feel bad about it ? Really speaking it should be me— 
to feel so. 

40. The dear one as well as his love who (which) has committed an unbearable 
offence (against the other party), who (which) in spite of the serious 
offence is inclined to appease (the other party) and who (which, proceeded 
in a self-willed manner (while committing the offence) are both of them [i. 
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he dear one ii. love] looked down upon (by people). 

41. Young women whose dejected looks are just brightening on their lover’s 
appearing around, feel suddenly overpowered by disillusionment and turn 
their looks away when they hear themselves addressed with other women’s 
names. 

42. Her husband’s misbehaviour was so unbearable to her that she broke down 
for a while but the next moment she regained firmness and the only tear 
that gathered in her eye did not rolldown—it died right there. 

43. She felt weak and her sighs were checked (? sighs proceeded) on account 
of the loss of her firmness but soon her anger against her husband rose 
sharply and the sighs which became heavy with (drops of) perspiration 
became rapid. 

44. The extraordinary humiliation to which she was subjected in the presence 
of her worthy rival in love hurt her so much and so much anger rose in her 
heart that it could not quite hold it although she had divided it among her 
friends (although it was shared by her friends) who had always shared her 
joys and sorrows. 

45. When the lover addressed (or called) his beloved by the name of some other 
woman, she looked towards her friend, with tears welling up in her eyes 
and heaved (hot) sighs darkening her lower lip. 

46. Under the influence of wine women, on their own, welcome their offending 
lovers in their embrace. In the light of this how could it be said that wine 
leads only to harmful ends and not pleasing ones ? 

47. The very lady who, when hurt wouldn’t take any notice of the entreaties of 
her husband in spite of her (maiden) friends’ advice to do so, would fall at 
his feet again and again to prevent his going away on long journeys. 

48. Meaning to show nothing more than the formal courtesy, still nursing her 
pride, she felt overwhelmed by joy when she actually saw her husband and 
had nothing but sheer devotion for him. 

49. As she rose to receive him with usual courtesy, she heaved a deep sigh which 
couldn’t conceal her nervous feeling nor the tears gathering in her eyes. She 
was fighting against the memory of an earlier offence he had given her. 

50. Her eyes roving around to catch the glimpse of her beloved husband 
couldn’t take him in owing to the continuous flow of tears and like a closed 

lotus they remained shut and were deprived of the pleasure (of his darsana- 
Stud.-74 
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sight). 

51. As soon as she saw her dear (husband), there spread extreme joy on her 
face, marked with coquetry, that was fascinating charming, and Madana, 
the God of Love, fixed beautiful Mohana (Infatuating)—one of his five 
arrows— on his flowery bow with its graceful (flowery) string strung. 

52. The young women who didn’t first respond to the conciliatory gestures of 
their men, later were overcome with repentance, felt humbled by their 
genuine love and themselves, started appeasing them, pretending 
intoxication as an excuse. 

53. Two moods commingled and enhanced her joy which made her body its 
abode : her longing for the celestial Parijata tree was satisfied and her dear 
husband came back resplendent with victory over Indra, the lord of the 
gods. 

54. Let him (my dear husband, by his faithlessness fulfil even the unfulfilled 
desires of my rivals in love. (But) let him—my dear husband—return quite 
safe, even without securing the desired object (the Parijata tree ?), on the 
strength of merit acquired by his numerous beloveds. 

55. One can easily see that the winter is on its way out and the lotus plant has 
mated with the Spring from the way its face is beaming and emanating 
fragrance. 

56. When the Sun, who was excessively red in colour (also, who was greatly in 
love with) embraced the Western Direction, the Day—Beauty becomes sad 
(or melancholy or dejected) unable to bear, as it were, the offence given by 
her beloved husband in her very presence. 

57. As the Cakravdka embraces the love lorn Lotus-creeper that has stretched 
out on the watery bed along the bank of the lake and has the face of a fully 
blown red lotus, he seeks his mate with doleful cries. 

58. In the early hours of the evening, when the moon is rising, the East is seen 
to be trying to help herself us towards the centre of the sky holding the 
hands (kara also rays) of the moon that is still on the other side of the 
Suvela range. 

59. The crescent of the moon looks charming like Madana’s (Madana, the God 
of Love) slender bow of Asoka or is it a cute little tusk made of a coral or 
of a frosty patch or of a diamond ? 

60. The disc of the moon appeared like face of the night whitened by its rays 
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and decorated by streaks outlining the musk deer after dispelling the 
surrounding darkness. 

61. The moon as it rises first looks like a coral, then like a mirror in which the 
ruddy face of an excited young girl is reflected and finally completely white. 

62. “When the light of the moon descends (on the earth) the shadows cast by 
the trees, the interstices of whose branches are gently shaken by the 
(evening) breeze, put on (assume) the dark-white appearance of ponds 

full of blue and white (night blooming) lotuses (lilies AcMtf, 

63. Ah ! the pleasing touch of the white rays of the rising moon, radiant like 
the laughter of a young, charming woman, which looked brownish when 
on coming in through the round windows, they mingled with the light of 
the lamps and also dusky on account of the sandal wood that was burning 
there. 

64. All the things necessary to welcome him are already at hand, the bed has 
been made still she tries to make it again; the message is carefully couched 
in correct words and the girl who had started to go to convey it, is stopped 
again. 

65. She would still have one more sip of wine and another look at herself in the 
mirror and ask the messenger girl to repeat over again the talk with the 
lover, thus repeated it excited her feeling. 

66. The merry young women apply collyrium to their eyes; fasten girdles on 
their waists, and paint a mark with sandal paste on their forehead; and 
although they are solely absorbed in thoughts of the raptures of their 
prospective sexual union with their lovers, they nevertheless feel disturbed 
by their anxious fears. 

67. As the Night-bride withdrew and the starlets fell from her hair under his 
feet, the Daybreak arrived to the announcements of the fragrance of the 
flowers in tripping steps (? or driving away darkness ?). 

68. As a young woman is leaving the bed with one foot planted on the ground 
(at the early hour of the day) and the lotusface turned towards the lover at 
whom she casts a side glance—still heavy with desire through the corner of 
the eye—My, my, what a glance ! 

69. The carefully decked up ladies for the Festival of Love do not look really 
beautiful till the mango blossom with its spray overhanging the cheeks is 
not worn in the ears. 
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70. The lower lip looks beautiful with kissing, the sparkling eyes look beautiful 
with heart felt joy; it is the lover alone who really decorates a young woman. 
In vain do young women decorate themselves with other aids of beauty. 

71. A few decorations painted on the face, followed by the lover’s passionate 
embrace should be enough for young women whose minds are’set on their 
lovers. 

72. The young women with their due attention to their costume, without their 
maiden companions and keen on receiving their lovers, stand inside 
unperceived and gaze at the pathway by which their lovers are expected to 
come. 

73. My beloved has drawn in a picture young women whose hearts are affected 
by the passion of love and faced with immediate separation ; they seem to 
have turned away from their assumed jealous anger as their goose-flesh 
(=horripilation) indicates. 

74. The young women, with their eyes full of passion look at their lovers 
without any constraint and their tormented lovers feel tremendously 
satisfied by these looks which they prize very much in their hearts. 

75. The young women set out to meet their lovers but grew tired by the long 
walk; they would have liked to rest for a while but their amorous hearts 
were so set on meeting their lovers who had already gone ahead to their 
meeting place that they would not allow themselves any rest. 

76. When the lovers for some reason turn away from their women, these 
despondent women who could not take their eyes off their doors, send first 
their messenger girls to their residence but in their impatience themselves 
follow them. 

77. After going halfway the young women turned round to have a look at their 
lovers who were now clearly visible in the first rays of the moon—they 
couldn’t launch on their adventures of love in the later part of the evening 
but the light of the moon induced them or was the inspiration. 

78. Although the idea of rising from their seats to do honour to their lovers 
crossed the mind of the young lovely women who were delighted by their 
(unexpected) visit, at the very moment (of their visit), their bodies (the 
bodies of the young lovely women) which were languid on account of 
intoxication were not able to put it in practice. 

79. At the unexpected arrival of their lovers, the young women, who were 
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waiting with words of welcome rolling throughout the day in their mouths, 
felt so overwhelmed by their joy that they couldn’t keep to the usual 
formalities of reception. 

80. The God of Love supports the drooping arms of the young women which are 
tender like stalks of red lotuses and are adorned with garlands as personal 
decoration (?), as they are raised to embrace their lovers. 

81. The dense or thick horripilation (or goose-flesh) produced by the happiness 
(or rapture) caused by love on her person thoroughly or completely 
banished the highest joy from the heart of her rival who was greatly 
humbled. 

82. The indistinct (or halting) speech of the gay (merry) woman in an 
inebriated state, which is given up half way as forgotten, or may be, on 
account of the sudden remembrance of her young man’s grave lapse 
causing shame to her, impresses as charming. 

83. The proud lady fixed her eyes on her beloved, and kept on heaving sighs for 
long, short gasping sighs, carrying the fragrance of a freshly made wine, 
weakly heaved—that indicated that the onslaught of Madana, the God of 
Love, had now weakened. 

84. Immediately afterwards [Satyabhama] with perspiration and horripilation 
appearing (on her body) due to the pleasure of [Hari’s] holding her by the 
hand, without waiting for Hari’s adopting the remaining modes of 
reconciliation or appeasement clung to him. 

85. Her (Satyabhama’s ?) face which was blooming with joy, with cheeks 
showing excitement all over, looked more lovely (even though 
undecorated) than it would have been with decorations. 

86. When her beloved violently seized her by her hair, the resentful lady couldn’t 
speak out what she all the while wanted to say. It transformed itself into 
an expression of annoyance. 

87. The young women angrily wiped their lips (as they were forcibly kissed by 
their men), but gave free scope to their passion of love when forcibly 
embraced, and became fit, for enjoying the joys of love. 

88. The kissing of the eyes of amorous women, embraced by their lovers, looks 
charming—the kissing in which they obliquely turn their faces aside though 
their hearts drop the will to resist and feel well disposed. 

89. The charming looking mistress (Satyabhama) happy in her own contentment 
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saw in a mirror in her chamber how her maiden friends and her maids 
reflected happiness on their faces that were entirely untouched by grief. 

90. The joy she (Satyabhama) felt at the sight of her beloved, who returned 
home (safe and sound) after securing the desired object, was so much that 
her large heart, quite emptied of sorrow, could not quite contain it and it 
spread all over around her. 

91. Her eyes looked more charming than the petals of a red lotus, reddish on 
account of the wine she was drinking as they were reflected in her glass full 
of fragrant wine. 

92. Despondency deprives one of courage, intoxication of youth (deprives one) 
of modesty, and love (deprives one) of shame. What then is left for old age 
which robs one of every precious thing to steady ? 

93. As the Mandara mountain had churned the vast ocean, the Sun churned up 
the vast sky in the course of his day’s journey when ruddy Sandhya like 
madira (wine) bubbled out, followed by (the moon like a goblet or pitcher) 
of nectar. 

94. The young damsels deck themselves up with lotus fibres and their round 
breasts with lotus leaves to tease and excite their lovers. 

95. When he noticed some resentment in his wife his mind felt confused on 
account of his attachment to her and he vacillated between the gloomy 
mood of the evening twilight and the cheerful mood of the moonlit night 
(Note this translation is rather doubtful). 

□ □ □ 
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